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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL   REVIEW. 


PREFATORY   NOTE. 

\\  7ITH  the  present  number  the  REVIEW  enters  upon  its 
second  quarter  century.  The  articles  which  appear  at 
this  time  have  been  written  as  contributions  to  a  survey  of  the 
progress  of  philosophy  in  some  of  its  main  departments  since 
the  foundation  of  the  REVIEW  in  1892.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  most  important  is  the  continuation  of  the 
disastrous  European  war,  has  made  it  impossible  to  present  at 
this  time  as  complete  an  account  of  philosophical  movements 
during  this  period  as  was  originally  planned  and  intended.  So 
far  as  France  and  Germany  are  concerned,  this  most  unfortunate 
gap  in  the  present  survey  is  to  some  extent  filled  by  the  very- 
able  and  detailed  articles  which  the  REVIEW  has  published  from 
year  to  year  on  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  these  countries. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  present  number  are  concerned 
mainly  with  philosophy  in  the  English  speaking  world,  and  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  developments  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  country.  Although  no  account  is  here  given  of  the  important 
developments  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  field  of  Religion,  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  these 
movements  are  of  great  importance  and  must  be  included  in 
attempting  to  compare  the  position  of  philosophy  and  of  philo- 
sophical study  in  the  United  States  with  that  which  it  occupied; 
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twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  light  of  the  retrospect  and  com- 
parison furnished  by  the  articles  published  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  prediction  of  President  Schurman,  the  Founder  of 
the  REVIEW,  in  the  prefatory  note  with  which  the  first  number 
opened,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  new  philosophical  movement 
in  America,  may  appear  to  be  confirmed. 

A  retrospect  of  the  past,  however,  although  it  may  bring  en- 
couragement and  confidence,  is  not  intended  as  an  occasion  for 
self-glorification.  In  America,  it  must  lead  us  to  recognize 
how  much  we  owe  in  philosophy  to  Europe  and  to  European 
writers.  Our  ambition  is  not  to  develop  an  independent  American 
philosophy  and  science,  but  to  cultivate  these  interests  within 
our  own  soil  so  that  we  may  have  something  to  give  in  exchange 
for  what  we  have  received  and  are  receiving.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  conditions  in  the  warring  countries  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  for  European  scholars  to  carry  on  their 
work,  a  special  responsibility  rests  upon  their  colleagues  in 
America  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  science  and  of 
free  inquiry.  This  responsibility  must  be  assumed,  both  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  civilization,  and  in  recognition  of  our  obligation 
ate  the  countries  from  which  we  have  hitherto  drawn  our  chief  in- 
vtellectual  support  and  stimulus.  If  the  spirit  of  scholarship  and 
iinguiry  is  not  carried  forward,  it  becomes  weakened  and  tends  to 
disappear;  if  the  conditions  in  the  principal  European  countries 
have  largely  brought  to  a  standstill  the  work  of  philosophical 
inquiry  there,  the  loss  must  be  made  good,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible,  by  more  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  repre- 
sent this  subject  in  countries  where  these  unfortunate  conditions 
do  not  prevail.  In  the  United  States  the  work  that  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years  may  well  support  and  inspire 
us  in  taking  up  this  task. 
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At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  REVIEW,  the  Editor  wrote 
in  the  first  number:  "There  does  not  exist  among  us  any  period- 
ical organ  which  concerns  itself  exclusively  with  Philosophy  in 
general,  or  even  any  academy  or  a  society  which,  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  organ,  might  bring  the  philosophical  minds  of  the 
nation  into  fruitful  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  their 
common  object.  There  is  neither  an  organ  nor  an  organization 
of  philosophical  activity  in  America."  Since  the  time  when 
these  sentences  were  written,  more  than  one  organ  of  philo- 
sophical activity  has  been  established  and  maintained  among  us, 
and  several  philosophical  associations  have  been  organized  and 
continue  in  active  operation  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these  directions  is  highly 
significant  in  the  light  of  the  duties  and  obligations  which  now 
confront  American  philosophical  scholars. 

In  entering  upon  its  second  quarter  century  the  REVIEW  has 
no  new  policy  to  announce.  It  will  continue,  following  the  pro- 
gram adhered  to  from  the  beginning,  to  "aim  at  the  organization, 
the  diffusion,  and  the  increase  of  philosophical  knowledge,"  and 
will  remain,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  original  endow- 
ment, "an  absolutely  free  organ,  national  and  international,  of 

general  Philosophy." 

J.  E.  C. 


REALISM  AND   METAPHYSIC. 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  word  which  may  recall  the  philo- 
-'•  sophical  situation  prior  to  the  year  1892  in  which  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  came  into  existence.  And  I  shall  be 
glad,  in  doing  so,  to  contribute  so  far  as  I  can  to  rectify  what 
seems  to  me  a  fundamental  error  in  the  appreciation  of  philo- 
sophical movements  during  the  last  hundred  years,  an  error 
which  some  at  least  among  the  recent  advocates  of  realism  have 
made  their  own.  I  shall,  indeed,  be  in  the  main  expanding  a 
brief  observation  which  I  have  previously  made  with  reference 
to  the  New  Realism.1 

But  first,  one  word  of  introduction.  It  is  admittedly  essential 
to  philosophy  that  we  should  enter  upon  it  without  prejudices, 
and  follow  the  argument  where  it  may  lead  us.  Now  there  is 
one  fundamental  opinion  which  the  habits  of  common  sense  and 
the  practice  of  daily  life  impose  inevitably  upon  us.  And  this 
opinion  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  be  ready — I  do  not  say 
more  than  'ready' — to  discard  as  a  prejudice,  if  we  find  that  it 
interferes  with  pushing  problems  to  the  end  in  philosophy.  I 
mean  the  opinion  that  parts  of  our  beliefs  and  theories,  or  certain 
elements  which  we  assume  in  our  reading  of  our  world,  can  be 
left  alone,  so  to  speak,  to  stand  by  themselves,  while  we  proceed 
to  establish  the  rest,  and  then  to  build  the  parts  of  our  plan 
together  one  by  one.  The  specialism  of  practice  and  common 
sense  necessitates  this  procedure.  But  in  approaching  the  task 
of  framing  a  general  view  of  things,  of  thinking  our  experience 
as  far  as  possible  all  together,  the  conditions  are  obviousiy 
different;  and  if  our  everyday  beliefs  prove  to  demand  a  supple- 
mentation which  takes  us  quite  outside  our  everyday  habit  of 
mind,  there  is  no  general  presumption  against  such  a  result. 
The  nature  of  our  enterprise,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  living 
the  specialized  life  of  every  day,  may  quite  well  necessitate  such  a 

1  See  Adamson  Lecture,  1913,  Distinction  between  the  Mind  and  Its  Objects,  p.  51. 
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modification  of  our  habitual  attitude.  We  must  not  say  before- 
hand that  it  does.  But  we  must  not  say  beforehand  that  it 
does  not. 

I  add,  from  my  personal  experience,  that  I  believe  the  pre- 
sumption to  be  the  other  way.  With  the  strongest  predilection 
for  rationalistic  simplicity,  and  after  the  most  resolute  efforts 
to  follow  out  a  realistic  empiricism,  I  have  never  in  the  long  run 
found  it  possible  to  construe  the  world  without  an  element  which 
might  be  called  mystical.  And  as  in  philosophy  the  end  must 
always  qualify  the  beginning,  I  now  hold  it  a  positive  dis- 
advantage in  a  philosophical  doctrine  to  interpret  ultimately 
even  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  common  sense  without  de- 
manding a  quite  unusual  attitude  and  effort  from  our  minds. 
If  you  tell  me  that  for  common  life  and  practice  I  am  to  be  con- 
tent with  my  every  day  routine  of  action  and  perception,  I  fully 
agree — it  is  an  obvious  necessity.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  I  am 
to  accept  this  type  of  experience  in  full  of  all  demands — '  there 
is  no  deception  and  what  more  do  you  want?' — I  have  always 
found  that  one  cannot  be  satisfied  so.  One's  own  separateness, 
for  instance,  from  others  and  from  the  physical  world,  becomes 
untenable  at  the  first  symptom  of  moral  difficulty;  and  the 
moment  reflection  begins  it  is  clear  that  we  are  'moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realized.'  The  relation  of  our  dream-life  to  our 
waking  life,  for  example,  is  full  of  puzzles  that  may  carry  us 
almost  any  distance  from  our  normal  point  of  view.  How  far  in 
detail  the  revelation  may  take  us,  is  the  substantive  problem  of 
philosophy  itself.  But  that  an  easy  construction,  building  up  a 
universe  out  of  an  aggregate  of  prima  facie  data,  has  a  heavy 
presumption  against  it,  I  am  personally  sure. 

What  I  say  in  general,  however,  is  merely  that  it  has  no  pre- 
sumption for  it.  There  is  no  presumption  that  the  whole  of 
things  will  be  as  easily  construed  as  everyday  practice  and  per- 
ception appear  to  be.  Take  for  example  the  idea  of  a  God  much 
like  one  of  ourselves,  only  stronger  and  better.  It  is  prima  facie 
natural,  but  under  any  serious  strain  becomes  plainly  unwork- 
able. If  we  are  driven  to  think  of  reality  in  a  way  which  seems 
hard  and  strange,  and  if  we  have  to  bring  this  way  of  thinking 
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to  correct  the  assumptions  of  our  current  moods,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  be  surprised ;  but,  as  I  have  added  from  my  own 
experience,  the  reverse. 

The  point  of  the  above  digression  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper  is  this;  that  while  I  strongly  sympathize 
with  Realism  as  an  initial  attitude,  it  seems  to  me  not  likely  to 
furnish  a  complete  philosophical  doctrine.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  aggregate  world  of  first  appearances,  which  vindi- 
cates a  definite  place  and  pretensions  for  itself,  will  appear  to 
rest  ultimately  on  a  far  deeper  mode  of  consideration,  to  apply 
which  in  the  moments  of  ordinary  experience  would  involve  a 
serious  effort  and  self-transformation.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
should  therefore  expect  the  balance  of  truth  as  between  theories 
of  this  type  to  rest  with  that  which  accepts  the  first  appearances 
in  their  completeness,  and  does  not  claim  to  have  attained 
reality  at  some  halfway  house  of  its  own  contriving;  that  is,  in 
this  case,  with  naive  realism,  rather  than  with  that  which  claims 
to  be  critical  or  scientific. 

The  issue  which  I  wish  to  raise  in  this  paper  is  fundamental 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  movement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  for  that  of  the  twentieth  century  also,  so  far 
as  it  has  developed.  It  is  a  broad  issue,  and  I  will  put  it  broadly. 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  main  succession  of  philo- 
sophical phases  from  1800  to  the  present  day  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus.  Against  the  epistemological  tendency  in  Kant  the 
post-Kantian  '  idealism '  raised  the  banner  of  metaphysic,  of  the 
direct  investigation  of  the  real,  condemning  as  irrational  ab 
initio  the  doubt  and  the  inquiry  whether  knowledge  is  possible. 
This  constructive  speculation — for  myself  I  reject  the  term 
idealism — was  followed  after  a  generation  in  the  country  of  its 
birth  by  a  cold  fit  of  scepticism  expressing  itself  in  a  recurrence 
to  Kant's  epistemological  or  critical  mood,  and  consequently  to 
the  theory  of  cognition.  This  movement  essentially  rested  on 
that  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  which  the  direct 
speculative  impulse  had  repudiated. 

But  by  this  time  the  speculative  movement,  in  its  affirmative 
and  constructive  character,  was  finding  a  second  and  more 
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congenial  home  in  the  English-speaking  world,  with  the  spirit 
of  which  its  direct  audacity,  its  decisive  rejection  of  representa- 
tive ideas  in  favor  of  directly  apprehended  unities — such  for 
example  as  the  living  social  unity — proved  itself  immediately 
akin. 

Thus  while  the  epistemological  attitude  was  predominant  in 
German  thought,  as  a  distinct  'critical'  reaction  against  the 
primary  and  affirmative  influence  of  Kant,  that  same  influence 
was  asserting  itself  elsewhere  in  the  fresher  and  more  originative 
medium  of  minds  inspired  by  the  English  habit  of  handling  the 
actual  world — of  self-government  and  self-expression.  What  had 
been  in  its  German  atmosphere  set  down  with  some  justification 
as  romance,  became  in  the  English-speaking  arena  of  vital 
politics,  industry,  poetry,  and  religion,  a  literal  transcript  of 
experience.  The  new  world  awoke  to  its  significance,  and  here, 
as  often  before,  did  much  "to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 

Even  in  Germany,  however,  there  were  signs  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  that  the  epistemological  reaction  had  spent  itself. 
Along  with  various  forms  of  realism  the  return  to  metaphysic 
was  being  advocated, — the  conjunction  suggesting,  what  I  have 
maintained  and  wish  here  to  maintain,  that  the  direction  of 
realism  and  of  constructive  metaphysic  is  in  the  main  identical.1 
And  after  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  expression  was  heard  once 
more  that  "  theory  of  cognition  "  is  self-contradictory.2 

Thus  the  successive  phases  of  nineteenth  century  philosophy, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  may  be  roughly  summarized,  as,  in 
Germany,  Metaphysic,  Epistemology,  and  Metaphysic  again, 
the  latter  supplemented  in  its  recurrence  by  realism;  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  Empiricism,  Metaphysic,  and  again 
an  outburst  of  Realism,  supplying,  in  my  opinion,  a  desirable 
4  left '  to  the  metaphysical  movement  itself. 

"Empiricism,  Metaphysic,  Metaphysic  with  a  realist  left" — 
this  expresses  my  conception  of  the  sequence  in  English-speaking 
philosophy.  To  this  opinion  I  gather  that  that  of  the  Realist 

lFor  an  analogous  contention,  advanced  with  a  certain  just  reservation,  see 
Professor  Creighton's  paper,  "The  Copernican  Revolution  in  Philosophy,"  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW,  March,  1913. 

*  Nelson  at  the  Bologna  Congress  of  Philosophy,  Acts  i,  266. 
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brotherhood  in  the  New  World  at  least  is  diametrically  opposed. 
It  would  replace  the  second  term  in  the  sequence  ascribed  to 
English  thought  by  some  such  expression  as  'critical  episte- 
mology'  or  'theory  of  cognition,'  and  conceives  the  rehabilitation 
of  positive  inquiry,  free  from  epistemological  scruples,  to  be  re- 
served for  itself — the  new  realism — as  an  attitude  in  no  way  akin 
to  that  of  the  previous  'idealistic'  metaphysic,  nor  in  alliance 
with  it.  Assuming  that  it  recognizes,  as  I  suppose  it  must, 
Mill's  Empiricism  as  marking  the  phase  previous  to  Green  and 
his  kindred,  its  sequence  would  run,  not  "Empiricism,  Meta- 
physic, Metaphysic  with  a  realistic  left";  but  "Empiricism, 
Critical  or  Psychological  Epistemology,  Realism  in  reaction 
against  the  latter";  and  correspondingly  for  Germany,  not 
"Metaphysic,  Theory  of  Knowledge  or  Epistemology,  and  a 
reviving  Metaphysic  with  a  realistic  left";  but  "Epistemology, 
or  critical  theory  of  Cognition  from  Kant  onwards,  followed — 
not  till  near  the  close  of  the  century — by  beginnings  of  realism 
in  which  alone  the  rehabilitation  of  true  Metaphysic  is  to  be 
looked  for." 

As  I  understand  the  question,  the  change  in  spirit  which 
came  about  with  the  development  of  post-Kantian  speculative 
philosophy  was  this.  All  difficulties  about  the  general  possi- 
bility— the  possibility  in  principle — of  apprehending  reality  in 
knowledge  and  perception  were  flung  aside  as  antiquated  lumber. 
What  was  undertaken  was  the  direct  adventure  of  knowing;  of 
shaping  a  view  of  the  universe  which  would  include  and  express 
reality  in  its  completeness.  The  test  and  criterion  was  not  any 
speculative  assumption  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  was  the 
direct  work  of  the  function  of  knowledge  in  exhibiting  what 
could  and  what  could  not  maintain  itself  when  all  the  facts  were 
confronted  and  set  in  the  order  they  themselves  demanded. 
The  method  of  the  inquiry  was  ideal  experiment.1  Would  this 
or  that  hold,  or  how  far  would  it  hold,  when  you  came  to  think 
it  together  with  all  relevant  elements  in  their  order?  Not  '  How 
did  you  get  it?'  'Where  did  it  spring  from?',  but  'Does  it  hold 

lCf.  Bradley.  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  311,  and  see  Germany  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  p.  193. 
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water?'  'Does  it  enable  us  to  think  all  the  facts  together?'  was 
what  speculation  now  began  to  ask  about  any  thesis  suggested 
to  it.  It  is  constantly  accused  of  a  priori  philosophizing.  But 
in  fact  for  such  a  method  the  characteristic  meanings  of  a  priori 
and  its  opposite  are  destroyed.  Theses  are  a  priori  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  before  you  makes  them  inevitable,  and  in 
no  other  sense. 

Thus  the  speculative  movement  entirely  dismissed  and  ig- 
nored that  primary  doubt,  so  often  ascribed  to  Idealism,  as  to 
the  direct  apprehension  and  real  existence  of  external  nature. 
Matter,  the  externality  of  things  to  things,  was  to  Hegel,  for 
example,  a  necessary  way  of  being  in  which  one  great  character- 
istic of  the  universe  found  its  indispensable  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  obvious  than  that  he  took  it  at  its  face  value,  and  con- 
sidered it  with  reference  to  its  function  in  the  general  order  of 
the  world.  How  it  could  exist  in  the  absence  of  sense-perception 
was  a  problem  which  did  not  trouble  him.  Critics,  themselves 
touched  by  psychological  idealism,  may  argue  that  it  ought  to 
have  done  so ;  but  they  will  never  begin  to  understand  the  move- 
ment which  he  led  unless  and  until  they  see  that  this  is  not  one 
of  its  preoccupations.  It  considers  the  outer  world,  the  world  of 
nature,  as  it  does  every  factor  of  experience,  at  its  fullest,  that 
is  to  say,  as  it  is  when  most  completely  apprehended.  It  is  alto- 
gether free  from  the  assumption  on  which  some  forms  of  realism 
are  founded,  that  to  advance  toward  the  real  you  must  look  to 
what  persists  under  the  minimum  of  conditions.  No  doubt  if 
challenged  on  the  point  of  unperceived  existence  he  would  have 
had  his  answer,  probably  on  the  line  that  interruption  of  existence 
or  relapse  into  a  minimum  of  conditions,  such  as  constantly 
befalls  the  human  consciousness,  is  no  impediment  to  a  thing's 
reality.  What  matters  is  rather  to  take  the  thing  at  its  maxi- 
mum, at  the  richest  point  of  its  development  in  experience. 
Suppose  that  this  involves  a  complex  of  conditions,  such  as  a 
spectator  in  the  shape  of  a  percipient  organism.  Why  not? 
You  will  get  within  the  universe  nothing  unconditioned,  and  if 
you  want  to  appreciate  what  things  are  at  their  maximum,  you 
must  give  them  their  full  context.  And  this  is  what  we  find 
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the  speculative  philosophers  doing,  with  the  result  that  the 
•  thing  as  a  whole  with  all  its  qualities,  primary,  secondary,  or 
tertiary  (e.  g.  aesthetic),  is  for  them  the  real  thing — the  thing 
with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  that  has  an  equal  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  it.  What  science  tells  us  of  the  physical 
thing  is,  I  take  it,  a  further  set  of  determinations,  belonging  to 
the  same  thing  which  we  perceive  in  sense-perception,  explaining 
its  sensuous  properties  and  so  to  speak  embodying  itself  in  them 
as  a  law  in  facts.1 

Illusion  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a  real,  appre- 
hended together  with  an  untenable  interpretation.  And  every 
apprehended  real  without  any  exception  has  attached  to  it  some 
such  element  of  illusion.  Its  difference  from  reality  is  a  matter 
of  degree.  It  is  obvious  that  you  misinterpret  at  some  point 
everything  you  perceive.  Realism  makes  no  whit  of  difference 
to  the  necessity  of  this  admission,  but  recognizes  it  and  debits 
it  to  imperfect  apprehension. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  chief  post-Kantians  does  not  apply 
to  the  panpsychists.  But  they  have  never  belonged  to  the 
center  of  that  movement  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  am- 
biguous term  Idealism,  I  am  at  present  applying  the  name  of 
speculative  philosophy.  They  have  desired  to  nibble  away  the 
fact  of  externality,  and  in  the  intention,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
they  have  been  opposed  to  the  main  current  of  speculative 
philosophy. 

The  speculative  philosopher,  then,  proceeds  to  know  the  world 
as  he  finds  it;  he  has  no  prejudices,  no  a  priori  principles  ab 
initio  or  'reasonings'  'from  above,'2  such  as  a  misapprehension 
of  logical  method  ascribes  to  him.  But  in  the  consideration  of 
what  he  finds,  degrees  of  stability,  self-maintenance,  value,  force 
themselves  upon  him,  and  these  of  course  must  be  given  their 
weight.  And  reality,  in  the  deeper  sense,  the  capacity  to  afford 

1  Husserl,  Jahrbuck,  1913,  pp.  99  ff. 

*'Von  oben  her  postulieren'  and  similar  phrases,  e.  g.  in  Husserl,  op.  cit.,  p.  36, 
and  elsewhere.  See  on  the  anti-metaphysical  superstitions  surviving  into  the 
metaphysical  revival  in  Germany,  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  208  ff. 
Cf.  The  New  Realism,  pp.  16-17,  45  ff-  For  the  views  really  held  in  common, 
ibid.,  pp.  66-7. 
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ultimate  satisfaction,  must  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  organized  experience.  Not  before,  but  after,  he 
has  considered,  for  example,  the  spatial  object  as  most  truly 
experienced,  and  has  gone  forward  to  its  position  and  relations 
among  the  influences  and  features  of  the  universe,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  recognize  that  its  value  and  self-assertion  among 
real  powers  do  not  lie  mainly  in  its  immediate  external  being, 
but  in  some  other  character  or  relation  attaching  to  it.  This  is 
an  old  story,  the  story  of  a  speck  of  color  or  the  vibration  of  a 
string.  "The  paper  and  ink  cut  the  throats  of  men,  and  the 
sound  of  a  breath  may  shake  the  world."1  Speculative  philos- 
ophy, as  we  saw,  is  unlikely  to  leave  anything  standing,  inde- 
pendent and  unshaken  in  its  prima  facie  nature.  It  is  perhaps  a 
dangerous  expression  to  say  that  in  philosophy  we  watch  the 
transformation  of  the  original  things.  That  mode  of  speech 
abandons  the  position  of  vantage  ab  initio  to  first  appearances, 
often  quite  untenable,  and  raises  unnecessarily  the  problem  of 
external  relations.  It  is  truer  in  fact  to  say,  as  all  education  and 
every  kind  of  training  tell  us,  that  things  cannot  at  first  be  appre- 
hended as  they  are ;  and  that  the  element  of  illusion  is  minimized  • 
only  when  experience  is  maximized.  What  we  watch  in  philo- 
sophy is  not  transformation,  but  the  emergence  of  fact  and  truth. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  that  speculative 
philosophy  throws  a  doubt  on  the  reality  (not  on  the  existence) 
of  the  external  world.  A  thing  may  hold  and  make  good  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  yet  not  ultimately.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
experience  and  the  teaching  of  speculative  philosophy. 

I  hesitated  whether  to  support  the  above  account  by  citations, 
for  example,  from  Hegel,  Green,  Caird,  and  Wallace.  But  it 
really  seemed  unnecessary  to  fill  the  REVIEW  with  such  familiar 
matter  as  the  opening  pages  of  Hegel's  Phenomenology  of  Mind 
(Introduction),  or  Green's  discussion  of  Herbert  Spencer,  or 
Caird's  paper  on  "Idealism  and  Theory  of  Knowledge,"2  or 
Wallace's  Essays,  introductory  to  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

1  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  4. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.     I  take  it  that  this  is  the 
same  paper  which  Professor  Creighton  quotes  in  his  article  referred  to  above. 
For  reference  to  Green  and  Wallace  see  my  Adamson  lecture  above  cited,  pp.  55 
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It  is  really  quite  certain  as  a  fact  that  speculative  philosophers 
of  the  type  to  which  these  belong  have  always  accepted  external 
nature  as  an  existent  feature  and  characteristic  of  the  universe — 
I  do  not  say  self-existent  because  that  would  on  their  views  be 
unmeaning.  They  have  always  sharply  repudiated  the  con- 
ception that  the  mind  is  a  sort  of  vessel  of  ideas  in  the  sense  of 
phantoms  of  things,  a  transition  from  which  to  knowledge  we 
have  to  justify  by  Epistemology.  Professor  Wallace,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  states  the  meaning  of  calling  any  object  an 
idea  precisely  as  Professor  Alexander  states  it.  It  is  through 
and  by  externality,  according  to  these  thinkers,  that  the  mind 
is  able  to  learn  and  to  act. 

Thus  the  position  of  speculative  philosophy  as  I  understand  it, 
covers  the  position  of  realism  in  so  far  as  that  is  not  eclectic. 
The  enemy,  for  it,  is  not  the  fuller  realism  sometimes  called 
naive,  which  we  find  for  instance  in  Avenarius  and  Schuppe, 
along  with  the  recommencements  of  metaphysic  in  German 
thought.  There  is  however  perhaps  a  realism  which  is  the  ene- 
my, and  this  is  the  theoretical  or  critical  realism  which  is  obsessed 
by  the  question  how  an  external  world  can  exist  when  unper- 
ceived,  and  offers  a  system  of  physical  things  as  its  true  but 
inaccessible  reality.  It  is  not  the  alleged  structure  of  the  physical 
thing  to  which  philosophy  can  raise  any  objection.  That  is  a 
matter  for  science  exclusively.  It  is  its  being  offered  as  the 
reality  of  the  sensible  object.  And  this  thesis  is  philosophy 
and  not  science. 

Therefore,  the  following  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  relation  of 
speculative  philosophy,  as  known  in  the  English-speaking  world 
before  1892,  to  the  realistic  movement  which  was  beginning  about 
that  time  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  With  the  intention  of 
nai've  realism — the  realism  which  accepts  as  a  factor  of  our 
world  prima  facie1  on  equal  terms  with  every  other,  external 

and  57.  But  references  are  quite  needless  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  movement. 
I  have  not  discussed  Mr.  Bradley's  view,  as  he  has  himself  explained  it  in  more 
passages  than  one.  It  falls  in  general,  I  think,  under  the  description  given  above. 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  rejects  any  such  science  as  the  theory  of  cognition. 
Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  76. 

1 1  say  prima  facie,  not  that  I  wish  to  enter  a  caveat  against  its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  full  existent,  but  because  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  pledge  one's  self 
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nature  in  the  fulness  of  its  qualities  and  its  beauty — it  is  in  the 
main  at  one.  It  welcomes  this  movement  as  appreciative,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  of  something  which  certainly  fills  an  important 
part — a  part  to  our  thinking  quite  indispensable — in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe;  something  through  which,  it  has  been  said, 
man's  own  mind  is  evermore  communicated  to  him.1  In  a  very 
wide  sense,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  technical  controversy, 
the  mind  and  its  sense-organs  may  even  be  regarded  as  'instru- 
mental' in  the  apprehension  of  the  outer  world.  That  is  to  say, 
the  full  experience  is  naturally  considered  along  with  the  conditions 
essential  to  it  and  accepted  as  thus  offered ;  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
seeking  for  some  further  reality  behind  it  by  abstracting  those  con- 
ditions. Speculative  philosophy,  as  I  see  the  matter,  should  be 
glad  to  join  handswithamovementwhich  banishes  the  initial  doubt 
whether  knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  takes  what  presents  itself 
as  it  comes.  Ultimate  questions  of  reality,  as  I  have  said,  arise 
afterwards.  Space  and  time  with  their  contents  will  do  some- 
thing for  us;  but  will  not  do  everything,  nor  answer  all  questions. 
In  this  sense,  they  are  open  to  criticism;  but  after  they  have 
been  received  as  elements  of  knowledge,  and  not  before.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say,  'These  factors  of  reality  differ  in  value,  stability, 
solidity.'  It  is  another  thing  to  raise  a  preliminary  doubt 
whether  in  our  apprehensions  of  some  among  them  we  are 
attaining  reality  at  all.  There  is  a  realism  therefore — and  to 
be  plain,  I  will  take  as  an  example  that  which  has  been  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Alexander — which  seems  to  me  well  adapted 
to  form  the  extreme  left  of  a  speculative  metaphysical  move- 
ment. It  is  essential  to  such  a  realism,  as  I  see  the  question, 
to  treat  all  thought,  including  perception,  as  ipso  facto  an  appre- 
hension of  reality;  to  take  primary  and  secondary  qualities  as 
in  the  same  relation  to  mind,  and  to  keep  clear  of  materialism; 
to  recognize  universals  as  real,  and  to  keep  clear  of  nominalism. 
If,  further,  it  promises  a  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
substantial  soul,  and  a  freer  construction  of  the  external  object2 

that  the  degrees  of  reality  of  all  existents  shall  ultimately  be  held  the  same.  No 
one,  e.  g.  who  believes  in  God  would  admit  that  a  tree  is  as  real  as  he  is. 

I  Green,  Works,  III,  p.  4. 

I 1  sympathize  with  The  New  Realism  on  the  'brickbat'  account  of  the  object, 
p.  371.     Cf.  Nunn,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1909-10,  pp.  206-7. 
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and  concept  of  what  is  meant  by  its  'presence,'  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  kinship  between  such 
a  mode  of  thinking  and  speculative  philosophy. 

It  thus  becomes  a  minor  matter,  though  still  a  test  question 
of  philosophical  insight,  whether  the  very  nature  of  spatial 
objects  admits  at  all  of  the  idea  of  a  final  or  absolute  appre- 
hension of  them,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  relatively  a  priori  necessity 
that  the  apprehension  of  them  can  only  be  given  in  a  series  ad 
infinitum  of  gradations  and  variations  determined  by  points  of 
view.1  It  seems  to  me  that  this  consequence  follows  if  a  finite 
percipient  mind  is  in  principle  inseparable  from  a  sentient 
organism.  If  a  finite  percipient  mind  could,  per  impossibile, 
exist  unattached  to  a  sentient  body,  would  it  not,  in  perceiving, 
become  the  mind  of  the  object  perceived? 

But  it  is  in  the  end,  as  I  said,  a  minor  matter  what  becomes 
of  the  object  when  or  if  unperceived  by  any  finite  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  be  sure  that  when  we  apprehend  it,  we  apprehend  it 
as  it  is  under  its  appropriate  conditions,  and  as  an  element  within 
a  systematic  world.  This  assurance  comes  to  us  when  we  de-  * 
mand,  as  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  a  positive  ground  for  the 
epistemological  doubt,  and  find  that  none  is  forthcoming.  And 
the  recognition  of  this  fundamental  fact  is,  I  take  it,  the  common 
basis  of  realism  and  of  speculative  philosophy.  Not  'Can  we 
know  the  real?'  but  'What  is  in  detail  the  real  which  we  know?' 
seems  to  be  the  question  to  which  both  attempt  an  answer;  an 
answer  which  depends  on  the  actual  achievement  of  knowledge, 
and  not  on  an  antecedent  theory  of  it. 

I  have  thus  every  hope  that  the  realistic  movement  will  blend 
with  the  element  in  speculative  philosophy  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  emphasize;  and  will  in  that  way  finally  destroy 
the  equivocation  which  still  attaches  to  the  name  of  Idealism. 
Further  vistas  open  before  it  in  such  problems  as  Mr.  Bradley 
has  raised  in  his  essay  "What  is  the  real  Julius  Caesar?" — 
problems,  it  might  be  said,  of  the  real  presence  to  thought  and 

1  Husserl,  Jahrbuch,  1913,  pp.  74,  81,  98.  In  this  sense  the  'physical  thing' 
too  would  be  in  principle  an  appearance,  and  one  who  insisted  on  reaching  final 
apprehension  would  have  to  prolong  his  search  beyond  it  again  ad  infinitum. 
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apprehension.  In  view  of  such  problems,  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  individualistic  doctrine  of  substances  will  ultimately  satisfy 
it.  It  will  return,  I  am  convinced,  to  a  more  fluid  conception  of 
graduated  and  continuous  reality,  but  no  doubt  with  a  renewed 
emphasis,  which  is  certainly  desirable,  on  the  necessity  of  an 
external  world  as  the  datum  and  medium  of  finite  thought  and 
action. 

This  is  my  reading  of  the  philosophical  situation  before  1892, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since. 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALIZATION. 

|"T  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  period  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
-*-  century  until  about  1890  is  one  in  which  the  study  of  meta- 
physics was  at  a  low  ebb.  How  German  scholarship  turned  with 
the  disgust  of  satiety  from  the  all-dominating  metaphysics  of 
Hegel  and  immersed  itself  in  the  detailed,  factual  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  of  history  is  an  oft-told  story.  For  the 
time  being  philosophical  study  was  identified  with  special  dis- 
ciplines such  as  theory  of  knowledge,  the  history  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  ethics,  which  were  pursued  for  the  most  part 
without  any  serious  attempt  at  correlation.  The  'Return  to 
Kant'  which  had  become  the  ideal  of  German  scholars  of  the 
second  generation  after  Hegel,  produced  critical  and  philological 
apparatus  of  a  thoroughness  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  but  it  treated  the  study  of  Kant  as  if  it  were  an  end 
rather  than  the  means  for  the  development  of  a  new  constructive 
point  of  view.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  as  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer  or  the  monism  of  Ernst  Haeckel,  attempts 
were  made  at  broad  and  synthetic  generalization,  but  the  con- 
tent of  these  philosophies  was  confined  to  a  few  exceedingly 
general  and  very  abstract  principles,  such  as  the  universality  of 
causation  or  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  in  origin  were  not 
themselves  the  product  of  the  period  in  question.  Materialism, 
which  a  generation  before  had  appeared  as  the  scientist's  last 
word  in  philosophy,  proved  too  metaphysical  for  the  prevailing 
distrust  of  metaphysics.  The  typical  attitude  of  the  period  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  positivism,  if  this  word  be  used  not  only 
for  the  philosophy  of  Comte  but  also  for  the  many  similar  but 
historically  independent  philosophies  which  aimed  to  be  speci- 
fically anti-metaphysical.1 

The  distaste  for  metaphysics,  however,  was  itself  only  a  symp- 
tom of  an  intellectual  change  which  affected  the  special  sciences 

1  Cf.  W.  Stern's  Vorgedanken  zur  Weltanschauung,  pp.  47  ff. 
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almost  as  much  as  it  did  philosophy.  Never  before  had  sci- 
entific specialization  gone  so  far  not  only  in  marking  off  science 
from  philosophy  but  also  science  from  science.  It  was  recognized 
that  such  specialization  was  a  necessary  condition  of  empirical 
investigation,  and  it  was  therefore  welcomed,  even  in  cases  where 
specialization  extended  to  incoordination.  It  was  a  period,  one 
might  almost  say,  of  glorification  of  the  varying  '  points  of  view ' 
of  the  different  sciences.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  a  science 
could  mark  out  for  itself  an  exclusive  subject  matter  which  it 
could  regard  as  its  own  peculiar  property.  Chemistry  had  made 
itself  indispensable  in  the  study  of  organic  processes,  and  the 
concept  of  energy  had  enabled  physics  to  consolidate  its  modes 
of  dealing  with  many  phenomena  superficially  quite  diverse. 
But  if  there  were  no  longer  exclusive  subject  matters,  there 
might  still  be  exclusive  points  of  view.  A  science  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  possessor  of  such  and  such  categories,  more 
or  less  clearly  defined,  and  its  problem  was  conceived  as  the 
application  of  these  categories  to  all  subject  matters  which 
would  in  any  way  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment.  When 
the  application  of  a  given  set  of  categories  reached  its  limit, 
any  outstanding  problems  had  to  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
science.  When,  for  example,  Weismann  had  introduced  into  the 
study  of  inheritance  as  elaborate  a  system  of  hypothetical  ele- 
ments and  compounds  as  he  could  well  manage,  he  turned  the 
problem  of  variation  over  to  the  chemist.  Conversely,  if  the 
chemist  met  a  bit  of  organization  which  proved  recalcitrant  after 
he  had  done  his  best  at  analysis,  this  could  be  turned  over  to 
the  biologist.  When  worse  came  to  worst,  a  problem  which 
baffled  everybody  could  still  be  passed  on,  not  hopefully  but 
rather  in  the  mistrust  of  a  better  disposition  of  it,  to  a  hypo- 
thetical metaphysician.  By  a  judicious  use  of  this  transference 
of  problems,  a  science  could  always  maintain  its  autonomy  and 
keep  its  unsolved  difficulties  in  a  state  of  decent  unobtrusiveness. 
It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  period  as  one  of  disorganization 
and  philosophical  superficiality,  and  one  can  judge  from  various 
signs  that  its  day  is  past.  And  yet  when  the  balance  is  finally 
struck,  the  gains  will  perhaps  be  as  obvious  as  the  losses.  Never 
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before  was  technical  proficiency  so  carefully  considered  or  so 
perfectly  achieved.  Never  before  was  the  extent  of  knowledge 
so  greatly  increased  in  a  similar  space  of  time  or  generalization 
based  upon  a  larger  or  more  systematically  sought  body  of  facts. 
Never  was  the  intellectual  conscience  more  tender  or  the  rever- 
ence for  accuracy  and  objectivity  deeper  or  more  wide-spread 
among  scholars.  And  all  these  are  phases  of  the  intellectual 
life  with  which,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  no  future  period  will  be 
content  to  dispense.  It  must  be  recognized,  indeed,  that  the 
search  for  facts  in  all  departments  of  experience  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  specialties  and  subdivision  among  the  sciences  are 
indispensable  phases  of  modern  intellectual  development.  It  is 
the  parallel,  and  in  part  both  the  corollary  and  the  presupposition, 
of  modern  industrial  technology,  which  has  destroyed  the  old 
distinctions  of  trades  and  crafts,  of  classes  and  castes,  in  order 
to  mark  new  distinctions  in  new  places. 

Without  attempting  to  assess  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
such  a  period  as  that  in  question,  we  may  nevertheless  hazard 
the  guess  that  an  isolation  of  science  from  science  and  of  science 
from  philosophy  will  not  prove  permanently  satisfactory.  In 
one  way  or  another  a  higher  degree  of  system  will  sooner  or  later 
be  sought.  Whether  metaphysics  will  ever  regain  the  position 
which  it  held  a  century  ago  is  indeed  open  to  doubt.  Certainly 
it  has  not  done  so  and  there  are,  for  the  present,  no  signs  that  it 
will,  though  open  unfriendliness  between  science  and  metaphysics 
is  relatively  rare.  What  is  much  more  certain  is  that  at  any 
rate  the  various  lines  of  scientific  investigation  will  themselves 
draw  closer  together  and  mutually  influence  each  other  more 
than  was  allowed  for  by  the  logic  of  a  period  whose  watch-word 
was  positivism.  Such  interaction  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  vrith 
by  the  sciences  themselves  and  it  is  the  vital  condition  for  an 
effective  metaphysics.  For  in  such  interactions  relationships 
are  implied  which  are  the  material  of  metaphysical  investigation 
even  before  they  are  systematically  stated.  The  greatest  promise 
which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  held  for  philosophy  arises 
from  the  establishment  of  such  relationships,  particularly  be- 
tween biology  and  psychology  and  between  psychology  and 
philosophy. 
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Before  we  examine  this  interaction  of  sciences,  however,  it 
will  be  well  to  illustrate  the  tendency  toward  separation  by 
considering  an  apparent  exception,  for  this  exception  will  serve 
to  introduce  what  follows.  The  years  between  1865  and  1890 
saw  in  England  and  America  the  appearance  and  the  remarkably 
rapid  success  of  Neo-Hegelian  idealism.  During  these  years 
the  traditional  English  philosophy,  which  had  held  the  field  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  went  down  almost  without  a  struggle,  and 
philosophical  writing  and  teaching  were  pretty  completely  revo- 
lutionized, so  far  as  this  writing  and  teaching  emanated  from 
those  professionally  interested  in  philosophy.  The  close  of  the 
century  found  this  Anglicized  Hegelianism  everywhere  in  the 
ascendant  in  England  and  America.  Germany  stood  aloof, 
with  a  smile  for  the  'good'  German  philosophers  who  had  died 
and  gone  to  Oxford.  Now  idealism  has  been  in  its  intention 
first  and  always  a  metaphysics;  whatever  it  stood  for  in  ethics 
and  logic  was  always  understood  to  be  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  metaphysical  principles,  or  derivative  from  the  con- 
sistent development  of  a  certain  metaphysical  position.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  writing  of  idealists,  especially  in  the  first  gener- 
ation, was  given  up  to  the  criticism  of  positivism  in  Comte  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  of  the  Unknowable  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  ethical  Utili- 
tarianism, and  of  the  sensationalist  theory  of  knowledge  which 
was  the  common  root  of  all  these.  Both  in  criticism  and  con- 
struction idealism  felt  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  single  principle 
which  enabled  it  to  evaluate  the  conclusions  of  the  special  sci- 
ences, to  view  them  all  as  contributing  to  a  total  understanding 
of  man  and  nature. 

Consequently  the  correlation  of  the  separate  results  and 
points  of  view  of  scientific  investigation  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  claim  of  idealism  to  be  an  all-inclusive  philosophical  system. 
It  had  inherited  from  the  post-Kantian  German  philosophy  a 
device  for  making  precisely  this  correlation,  the  notion  of  a  plan 
or  map  of  the  human  intellect  which,  by  displaying  the  categories, 
of  knowledge  singly  and  in  relation,  should  show  at  the  source,, 
so  to  speak,  all  the  possible  points  of  view  from  which  the  project 
of  knowing  could  be  carried  forward.  From  Hegel  it  had  in- 
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herited  a  special  method  for  making  clear  the  correlations  of 
these  points  of  view,  the  method  of  dialectic  by  which  the  inherent 
organization  of  the  intellect  made  itself  manifest  in  an  ascending 
series  of  more  and  more  self-consistent  categories.  In  such  a 
series  the  points  of  view  of  the  special  sciences  would  find  their 
places  as  severally  inadequate  but  collectively  beneficent  ab- 
stractions, instrumental  in  the  business  of  bringing  to  light  the 
richness  and  concreteness  of  the  total  system  of  reality.  The 
principle  was  Hegel's  reconstructed  theory  of  contradiction  as 
the  instrument  of  an  all-inclusive  system.  For  these  reasons 
idealism  justly  regarded  itself  as  standing  outside  the  general 
tendency  toward  discreteness  and  incoordination  which  marked 
the  period  that  gave  birth  to  it. 

Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  idealism  was  in  its  accom- 
plished results  as  much  of  an  exception  to  the  general  tendency 
as  its  program  seems  to  indicate.  Idealism  has,  indeed,  a  single 
point  of  view  which  it  has  worked  out  with  a  high  degree  of 
consistency.  The  doubt  remains,  however,  whether  its  point  of 
view  was  capable  of  application  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  really 
effective  organization  of  scientific  points  of  view.  The  fact  is 
that  the  notion  of  dialectic  has  never  had  among  English  phi- 
losophers the  vitality  and  seriousness  which  it  had  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Hegel  himself.  The  English  idealists  have  been  capti- 
vated rather  by  the  ideal  of  dialectic  than  by  its  detailed  elabora- 
tion; it  represents  a  position  which  ought  to  hold  rather  than 
one  which  they  have  claimed  to  exhibit  in  detail.  They  have 
not  only  admitted  but  insisted  that  the  dialectical  transitions  in 
Hegel's  logic  were  often  wire-drawn  and  artificial,  and  the  im- 
provements which  they  introduced  were  largely  by  way  of 
making  clearer  the  principles  of  the  method.  The  detailed 
transitions  were  thus  overlooked,  since  a  particular  failure  in 
detail  is  rightly  held  not  to  invalidate  the  principle.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  admit  failure  in  particular  cases  and  quite  another 
to  neglect  the  dialectical  transitions  altogether.  The  detailed 
transitions  are,  in  fact,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  method.  Some 
time  or  other  they  must  be  made  out  and  no  amount  of  clarity 
in  the  principle  will  do  duty  in  place  of  a  demonstration  of  its 
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applicability.  The  dialectic  was  not  strained  or  artificial  for 
Hegel  precisely  because  of  his  abiding  faith  in  the  method  as  a 
way  of  showing  the  logical  structure  of  experience  in  detail; 
for  him  the  principle  was  in  the  deepest  sense  operative.  In  its 
English  and  American  development  the  correlations  made  out 
by  the  consistency  logic  were  more  formal  than  real.  To  do 
justice  to  the  richness  of  reality  a  multitude  of  points  of  view 
were  held  to  be  necessary,  and  all  points  of  view  must  be  con- 
tributory to  this  end,  but  the  highest  ambition  of  Hegel's  logic, — 
to  show  how  all  fruitful  points  of  view  are  evolved  in  the  course 
of  the  mind's  coming  to  itself, — was  hardly  imitated.1  The 
chill  of  scientific  empiricism  had  struck  to  the  heart  of  this 
romantic  project.  In  effect,  the  idealist  logic  largely  accom- 
plished something  not  in  principle  unlike  that  which  positivism 
itself  undertook,  though  with  quite  a  different  bias.  It  showed 
that  no  single  category  could  be  regarded  as  the  one  key  to  unlock 
all  doors,  and  thus  it  became  one  means  to  an  effective  criticism 
of  nai've  naturalism.2  But  this  in  itself  falls  far  short  of  what 
idealism  must  do  to  maintain  its  position  affirmatively,  and  too 
often  the  result  was  discredited  in  advance  by  an  obvious  willing- 
ness to  become  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  edification. 
A  separation  of  scientific  points  of  view  which  was  counte- 

1  The  work  which  forms  the  clearest  exception  to  this  statement  is  Professor 
Bosanquet's  Logic,  which  will  stand,  I  believe,  as  the  sincerest  attempt  by  any 
Neo-Hegelian  to  elaborate  idealist  principles  affirmatively.  That  this  feature  of 
the  book  was  so  little  discussed  appears  to  show  that  neither  the  critics  nor  the 
idealists  realized  that  the  book  was  the  most  thorough  attempt  to  do  what  idealism 
was  in  duty  bound  to  undertake. 

*  The  manner  in  which  program  and  fulfillment  were  confused  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  couple  of  sentences  from  that  admirable  prospectus  to  idealism,  Professor 
Andrew  Seth  Pringle  Pattison's  "Philosophy  as  Criticism  of  Categories"  (1883), 
reprinted  in  The  Philosophical  Radicals.  "Philosophy,  as  theory  of  knowledge, 
can  alone  arbitrate  between  the  combatants  [the  special  sciences],  by  showing  the 
relation  of  the  different  points  of  view  to  one  another,  and  allowing  to  each  a 
sphere  of  relative  justification"  (p.  335).  "From  this  standpoint  [of  physical 
science]  every  moral  action  is  simply  an  event,  and,  as  an  event,  forms  a  term  in  a 
series  of  mechanical  transformations  .  .  .All  that  we  contend  is  that  the  scientific 
explanation  does  not  exhaust  their  significance;  so  far  as  they  are  actions,  that  is, 
related  to  the  moral  consciousness,  it  gives  no  account  of  them  at  all"  (p.  321). 
The  italics  are  mine.  It  is  clear  that  the  'all'  for  which  the  author  contends  in 
the  second  quotation  is  a  very  modest  part  of  the  program  sketched  in  the  first. 
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nanced  or  even  accentuated  by  idealism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
relations  which  were  established  between  it  and  psychology. 
Idealism  was  perhaps  on  its  strongest  ground  when  it  appeared 
as  the  critic  of  the  traditional  English  sensationalism  and  of 
its  various  applications  in  ethics  and  political  theory.  At  least 
so  far  as  philosophy  itself  was  concerned,  it  succeeded  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  in  driving  its  well-established  opponent  from 
the  field.  Now  this  sensationalism,  with  the  association  of  ideas 
as  its  principle,  which  in  its  traditional  form  had  covered  the 
fields  both  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  persisted  in  psychology 
long  after  idealism  had  established  itself  as  philosophy  in  its 
stead.  It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  structural  psychology 
was,  in  fact,  the  residuary  legatee  of  English  Empiricism,  in 
spite  of  the  undoubted  changes  which  it  introduced.  It  did, 
indeed,  insist,  as  Empiricism  had  not,  upon  the  correlation  of 
mental  states  with  physiological  processes,  and  more  particularly 
it  claimed  to  have  transcended  the  older  psychology  in  con- 
ceiving its  mental  elements  as  processes  rather  than  as  static 
bits  of  mind-stuff.  The  structural  psychologist  even  admitted 
that  his  sensations  were,  in  a  sense,  artifacts,  defined,  if  not 
created,  for  purposes  of  a  given  scientific  description,  an  ad- 
mission which  certainly  would  not  have  been  made  by  James 
Mill,  to  say  nothing  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.1  Nevertheless, 
these  changes  were  matters  of  detail  as  compared  with  the  more 
fundamental  identities  which  persisted.  Structural  psychology 
still  regarded  the  mind  as  a  complex  of  mental  elements,  mainly 
sensational,  or  sensational  and  affective,  and  its  problem  was 
still  to  analyze  complexes  into  their  constituent  elements.  Its 
method,  like  that  of  Locke  or  Berkeley,  was  ultimately  intro- 
spection, the  turning  of  the  mind's  eye  inward  upon  itself,  and 
the  refinements  of  laboratory  method  operated  rather  as  a 
control  upon  introspection  than  as  an  alteration  of  it  in  principle. 
In  short,  the  structural  psychologist  still  maintained  his  right 
to  treat  mind  for  a  psychological  purpose  in  much  the  sort  of 
way  that  the  idealist  was  showing  to  be  fruitless  when  used  for  a 
logical  or  ethical  purpose. 

1  Cf.    Professor   Titchener's   "The   Postulates   of   a   Structural   Psychology," 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  VII,  p.  449. 
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In  this  claim  the  idealist's  criticism  of  categories  was  unable 
to  shake  the  structural  psychologist;  the  criticism  took  little  or 
no  hold  upon  him,  probably  because  it  did  not  suggest  to  him 
any  constructive  explanation  which  he  could  put  in  the  place 
of  the  ones  to  be  discarded.  The  idealist's  argument  therefore 
became  in  effect  that,  whatever  may  serve  the  psychologist's 
purpose,  structural  analysis  does  not  in  fact  serve  that  of  logic 
or  ethics,  and  the  logician  or  moralist  has  as  much  right  to  his 
purposes  and  categories  as  the  psychologist  has  to  his.  Psy- 
chology was  virtually  given  permission  to  go  where  it  liked,  so 
long  as  it  kept  out  of  the  private  preserves  of  logic  and  ethics; 
in  fact,  the  analysis  of  mind  into  its  elements  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  special  province  of  psychology,  a  beneficent  pro- 
cedure and  an  inevitable  part  of  the  total  problem  of  ration- 
alizing nature,  but  the  root  of  all  evil  if  it  got  confused  with 
logic  or  ethics.1  The  structural  psychologist,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity,  would  on  occasion  admit  that  the  analysis  of  mental 
structures  could  never  be  an  analysis  of  meanings,  since  his 
mental  elements,  as  mere  events,  had  neither  meaning  nor  refer- 
ence.2 Thus  in  return  for  his  undertaking  not  to  bother  the 
psychologist,  the  logician  got  an  equal  liberty  to  enjoy  his  own 
point  of  view  undisturbed.  Psychology  and  logic  agreed  to 
disagree.  They  became  distinct  investigations,  having  largely  a 
common  subject  matter,  indeed,  since  both  were  concerned  with 
mind,  but  having  points  of  view  so  different  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  come  into  contact  with  one  another.  So  far 

1  Thus  in  the  essay  by  Professor  Seth  Pringle-Pattison  referred  to  above,  the 
author's  criticism  of  Kant,  and  by  implication  of  English  philosophy,  is  that  it 
attempted  to  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chology (p.  307).  On  the  necessity  of  each  point  of  view  in  its  own  place,  cf.  the 
following:  "The  empirical  psychologist  analyses  the  most  complex  states  into  their 
elements,  and  builds  up  ethical  and  religious  sentiment  out  of  desires  and  aver- 
sions, and  all  by  a  process  essentially  mechanical,  without  any  reference  to  the 
unity  of  the  conscious  life  for  which  these  states  exist.  Just  as  the  psychologist 
has  neither  occasion  nor  right  to  consider  any  special  power  which  he  calls  the  Ego, 
so  the  physiologist  in  the  case  of  the  organism.  .  .  .  The  abstraction  is  not  only 
defensible  but  necessary"  (p.  326).  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  ten  years  later,  in 
his  address  on  "  The '  New'  Psychology  and  Automatism"  (1892),  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison  held  that  Professor  Munsterberg  had  abused  his  liberty,  even  for  purposes 
of  psychology. 

*  Titchener,  loc.  cit. 
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from  a  correlation  of  scientific  points  of  view  being  effected, 
therefore,  logic  and  structural  psychology  stood  in  sharper  con- 
trast than  had  ever  been  the  case  with  any  two  philosophical 
disciplines. 

The  situation  thus  produced  was  artificial  and  unwholesome 
both  for  psychology  and  for  philosophy.  In  no  real  sense  did  it 
represent  a  division  of  labor,  the  fruitful  cooperation  of  two 
sciences  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Neither  the  philosopher  nor 
the  psychologist  seriously  expected  to  gain  anything  from  the 
progress  of  the  other;  it  was  at  bottom  an  arrangement  for  pre- 
serving appearances.  Moreover,  the  situation  was  anomalous 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  sciences.  Nobody  expects 
that  two  sciences  having  nearly  the  same  subject  matter  will 
exist  side  by  side  without  influencing  each  other  constantly;  to 
take  a  case  at  random,  nobody  is  surprised  when  an  investiga- 
tion of  heredity  in  potato-bugs  proves  to  be  enlightening  for 
anthropology.  And  finally  the  history  of  philosophy  has  con- 
stantly illustrated  the  fruitfulness  for  philosophy  of  the  influence 
of  science  in  general  and  of  psychology  in  particular.  New  con- 
structive points  of  view  in  philosophy  have  largely  been  the 
result  of  new  methods  and  new  subjects  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion; the  debt  of  idealism  itself  to  the  advance  of  the  historical 
and  social  sciences  is  a  sufficient  illustration.  In  not  a  few  cases 
the  men  who  created  new  philosophies  were  almost  if  not  quite 
as  eminent  in  the  sciences.  If,  therefore,  philosophy  shows  a 
tendency  toward  re-establishing  its  connections  with  science,  it 
is  merely  running  true  to  its  type.  Such  a  tendency  to  reopen 
avenues  of  communication  is  the  most  promising  feature  of  the 
philosophical  work  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  two  cases 
this  intercommunication  has  been  especially  important,  in  the 
increased  influence  of  biology  upon  psychology  and  in  the  in- 
fluence of  psychology  upon  philosophy. 

Looking  back  upon  structural  psychology  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  present,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  alliance  between 
psychology  and  physiology  had  in  fact  affected  the  psycholo- 
gist's presuppositions  far  less  than  he  was  inclined  to  suppose. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  further  reference  to  Professor 
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Titchener's  article  on  "The  Postulates  of  a  Structural  Psy- 
chology" mentioned  above.  Certainly  there  was  never  any 
doubt  in  Professor  Titchener's  mind  that  his  psychology  stood  in 
the  closest  relationship  to  physiology  in  particular  and  to  biology 
in  general.  And  yet  when  we  examine  these  biological  relation- 
ships as  Professor  Titchener  states  them,  we  see  that  they  are 
quite  frankly  analogical  and  nothing  more.  Structural  psy- 
chology in  its  analysis  of  the  mind  is  the  analogue  of  morphology; 
functional  psychology  is  the  analogue  of  physiology;  and  child 
psychology  is  the  analogue  of  ontogeny.  Structural  psychology 
is  defended  as  the  logical  first  step  in  the  study  of  mind,  since 
functions  can  be  studied  successfully  only  after  the  morphology 
of  the  (in  this  case,  mental)  tissues  is  known.  The  functions  in 
question,  however,  are  assumed  to  be  the  functions  of  the  mental 
structures,  and  though  the  author  is  not  unaware  that  mental 
operations  might  be  regarded  as  functions  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  he  does  not  appear  to  see  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
quite  incompatible  with  his  analogy.  For  if  that  is  taken  to  be 
the  case,  the  structures  to  be  studied  are  clearly  the  nervous  and 
other  anatomical  parts  concerned,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  assumption  of  mental  structures  at  all.  The  analogy  must 
imply  that  we  have  two  subject  matters  to  which  identical,  or 
analogous,  methods  can  be  applied,  the  physical  organism  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  mind  on  the  other.  The  structural  and  the 
functional  psychologists  respectively  do  for  the  mind  what  the 
anatomist  and  the  physiologist  do  for  the  body. 

It  is  clear  that,  despite  the  working  alliance  which  he  has 
made  with  the  physiologist,  the  psychologist  has  not  in  principle 
gone  beyond  the  far  older  view  of  the  mind  and  the  body  as 
distinct  though  correlated  substances.  It  is  only  another  phase 
of  the  same  assumption  when  the  structural  psychologist  makes 
introspection  his  basic  method;  mind  is  observed  and  described, 
mutatis  mutandis,  as  body  is.  Historically  this  point  of  view  is 
that  sketched  by  Descartes  and  elaborated  by  the  English  Em- 
piricists, and  though  the  latter  had  neglected  the  correlation 
with  bodily  processes,  so  long  as  the  correlation  is  conceived  as 
merely  parallel  or  analogical,  the  omission  can  hardly  be  charged 
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against  them  as  a  serious  logical  fault.  It  becomes  a  fault  only 
in  proportion  as  the  psychophysical  unity  of  the  organism  is  taken 
seriously.  The  assumption  in  question,  is,  of  course,  precisely 
that  against  which  the  idealist  most  frequently  directed  his 
criticism,  without  forcing  the  psychologist  to  abandon  it.  What 
the  criticism  of  categories  failed  to  accomplish,  however,  has 
largely  been  brought  about  by  the  dove-tailing  of  advancing 
biological  and  psychological  investigation.  The  parallel  treat- 
ment of  mind  and  body  has  given  place  to  an  effort  to  show  the 
part  played  by  mental  operations  in  the  total  functioning  of  the 
organism,  which  in  principle  implies  a  sounder  position  both 
philosophically  and  psychologically.  In  philosophy  it  implies 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mind  in  functioning,  not  its  mere  paral- 
lelism with  bodily  processes,  and  consequently  it  implies  the 
revision  of  the  whole  untenable  theory  of  two  substances.  In 
psychology  it  involves  the  immeasurable  advance  of  making 
the  examination  of  mind  and  body  part  of  an  integral  investi- 
gation into  the  behavior  of  the  whole  organism. 

The  changes  thus  wrought  in  psychology  have  been  part  of 
larger  changes  which  have  extended  equally  to  philosophy.  The 
most  tangible  result  is  to  be  seen  in  ethics,  for  the  newer  psy- 
chology has  given  us  a  more  tenable  theory  of  motives  and 
conduct  than  we  ever  had  before.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  final 
results  have  certainly  not  been  stated,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  already  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  char- 
acter than  we  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  explanation  of 
character,  however,  has  extended  its  influence  far  beyond  the 
limits  that  would  once  have  been  set  for  it,  for  it  has  been  under- 
taken from  a  point  of  view  which  necessarily  brought  the  whole 
problem  of  knowledge  within  its  scope.  Knowledge  and  the 
processes  by  which  knowledge  comes  into  being  have  to  be 
assigned  their  places  as  organic  and  social  phenomena.  It  is 
this  project  which  appears  as  the  most  vital  problem  of  present- 
day  philosophy.  The  results  have  not  indeed  passed  beyond 
the  controversial  stage,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  con- 
troversy will  not  be  settled  by  the  appeal  to  difference  of  points 
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of  view.  The  newer  issues  cannot  be  turned  over  to  psychology, 
leaving  philosophy  intact  as  it  was  a  generation  ago;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  one  any  longer  wishes  this  to  be  done. 
An  effective  interaction  of  science  with  science  has  come 
about  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  a  clearer  correlation  of 
scientific  points  of  view  will  be  reached.  In  this  way  the  ideal- 
ist's desire  may  be  realized,  though  by  means  and  with  results 
that  he  did  not  contemplate.  Rather  a  surprising  number  of 
his  criticisms  have  been  made  good  by  the  appearance  of  better 
explanations  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  the  idealist  wished 
to  discard.  His  ancient  enemy,  the  associational  psychology,  is 
gone  in  all  its  forms  and  with  it  will  go  its  corollaries  in  ethics, 
political  theory,  and  economics.  The  dichotomizing  of  nature 
into  mind  and  body,  which  was  another  chief  object  of  the  ideal- 
ist's criticism,  we  may  expect  to  see  disappear,  or  be  wholly 
redefined,  with  the  use  of  methods  of  explanation  to  which  the 
distinction  in  its  older  form  is  irrelevant.  And  when  this  occurs, 
it  may  be  expected  that  philosophy  will  find  its  way  clear  to 
rationalize  what  after  all  was  the  idealist's  cardinal  principle, 
the  effectiveness  of  mind  in  nature.  If  idealism  as  a  system  is 
destined  to  go  the  way  of  all  systems,  the  idealist  can  scarcely 
complain  that  the  logic  of  events  has  treated  him  more  hardly 
than  is  the  common  lot. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


ETHICS   IN  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

"\  TO  such  striking  contributions  to  ethical  theory  in  the  estab- 
*•  ^  lished  lines  have  appeared  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  as  marked  the  preceding  quarter  century.  Sidgwick's 
analysis  of  the  morality  of  common  sense,  union  of  utilitarian 
criterion  with  intuitionist  grounding  of  obligation,  and  insistence 
upon  the  uniqueness  of  the  moral  (1874),  Green's  penetrating 
examination  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  moral  consciousness 
(1883),  Martineau's  inpressive  presentation  of  certain  high  and 
fine  factors  in  conscience  (1885),  Paulsen's  catholic  restatement 
of  eudemonism  (1889)  had  approached  the  subject  on  the  level 
of  the  best  thought  of  their  day,  but  for  the  most  part  had  em- 
ployed familiar  categories.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Ethics  in  its 
completed  form  falls  with  the  period  of  our  present  survey,  but 
the  Data  of  Ethics  had  appeared  in  1879  and  Justice  in  1891, 
and  Wundt  had  in  1886  made  use  of  custom  and  religion  in 
explaining  facts  of  the  moral  life.  On  the  other  hand,  within 
the  period  in  question  the  genetic  study  of  morality  has  taken 
advantage  both  of  the  wealth  of  new  material  offered  by  anthro- 
pology and  of  the  methods  of  interpretation  suggested  by  social 
psychology.  In  common  with  law,  religion,  and  art  ethics  has 
found  the  comparative  method  indefinitely  broadening  in  its 
outlook,  and  although  the  full  bearing  of  the  results  in  this  field 
upon  the  criteria  of  conduct  is  far  from  having  been  fully  adjudi- 
cated it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  different  perspective  and  a  different 
relative  emphasis  is  certain  to  prevail.  The  genetic  method 
with  its  partially  discerned  implications  for  ethical  theory  has 
been  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  period.  Second,  and 
not  yet  so  fully  represented  in  the  technical  literature,  is  a  return 
of  interest  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  problems  which 
marked  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Adam  Smith,  German  idealism, 
and  the  Utilitarians,  but  had  in  this  country  been  rather  timidly 
left  to  publicists  or  economists.  This  interest,  already  rein- 
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forced  by  the  Great  War,  is  likely  to  become  a  leading  trend  as  a 
result  of  the  reconstructions  that  may  come  with  peace.  In  a 
brief  survey  of  the  leading  trends  of  the  past  quarter-century  I 
shall  but  notice  in  passing  the  development  of  ethical  theory  in 
its  stricter  sense  and  deal  chiefly  with  the  genetic  study  of 
morality,  and  the  field  where  we  see  ethical  principles  writ  large. 
For  in  part  the  theoretical  inquiries  develop  lines  of  thought 
already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  period,  in  part  they  deal 
with  problems  growing  out  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  and 
so  can  best  be  noted  in  connection  with  this. 

I. 

The  question  most  discussed  in  ethical  theory  has  been  set 
by  biological  conceptions.  Shall  the  standards  of  morality  be 
taken  from  the  world  of  nature?  The  question  at  once  recalls 
analogous  efforts  to  find  a  moral  standard  in  some  external 
source — the  eternal  essences  of  Plato,  the  will  of  God,  the  decree 
of  the  State.  These  latter  sources  of  authority  appealed  to  men 
in  times  when  the  individual  had  not  come  to  his  own,  but 
were  left  high  and  dry  by  the  subjective  and  individualizing 
eighteenth  century.  That  a  new  claim  to  allegiance  should  be 
set  by  a  new  autocrat  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
tremendous  significance  of  natural  science  in  our  intellectual  life, 
and  the  far-reaching  importance  for  our  well-being  of  the  newly 
discovered  laws  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  medicine. 
At  the  least  it  would  seem  that  the  utilitarian,  while  adhering  to 
his  standard  of  pleasure,  must  henceforth  proceed  to  secure  or 
produce  a  maximum  of  pleasure  not  as  of  old  by  empirical 
methods,  but  by  calculating  from  the  laws  of  life  and  health. 
At  the  most  it  might  seem  that  since  man  is  so  insignificant  an 
atom  in  the  great  process  of  evolution  it  behooves  him  to  see  by 
what  laws  he  has  attained  whatever  status  and  goods  he  now  has, 
and  therein  find  guidance  for  the  future.  Such  was  Spencer's 
platform  in  the  Justice  which  appeared  just  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Between  the  two  conflicting  attitudes  toward  justice,  "to 
each  according  to  his  deserts,"  and  "to  each  according  to  his 
needs,"  a  decisive  judgment  is  given  by  natural  law,  according 
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to  Spencer,  for  the  former — although  of  course  he  would  have 
needs  met  by  private  beneficence. 

Less  directly  and  unambiguously  Nietzsche  had  made  use  of 
Darwinism  as  one  of  the  many  motives  in  his  challenging  of  all 
existing  standards.  His  fundamental  demand  for  an  overturning 
and  revaluation  of  all  values  rests  indeed  on  the  sociological 
distinction  between  morals  of  masters  and  morals  of  slaves,  but 
his  thoughts  of  the  Will  to  Power  and  the  Superman  seem  to  get 
definition  and  imagery,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  cosmic  process. 

There  is  no  doubt  that '  evolution '  has  found  wide  acceptance 
as  a  source  for  moral  standards,  and  further  that  the  particular 
reading  of  evolution  which  finds  in  it  the  precept  of  ruthless  self- 
assertion  as  the  method  of  progress  is  by  many  considered  the 
only  correct  interpretation.  Criticism  of  both  these  positions 
has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  ethical  discussion.  Sidgwick's 
doctrine  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  ethical  valuation  was  developed 
by  Moore.  If  'good'  means  just  'good'  and  nothing  else, 
then  we  cannot  substitute  survival  value  for  moral  value.  Moral 
valuation  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  cosmos;  it  will  not  abdi- 
cate its  own  standards,  Idealists  have  insisted  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  self  as  a  factor  not  found  in  nature  aside  from 
man,  though  there  has  been  little  disposition  to  adopt  Green's 
theory  of  the  reproduction  of  an  eternal  consciousness.  But 
the  most  brilliant  attack  upon  the  ethics  of  naturalism  was  that 
by  Huxley  in  his  Romanes  Lecture,  who  pointed  out  in  striking 
epigrams  the  difference  between  a  cosmic  process  which  seems 
to  reck  little  of  any  values  and  an  ethical  process  controlled  by 
ends  set  up  by  man. 

As  one  reviews  the  discussion  he  is  likely  to  reflect  that  as 
usual  each  side  has  a  half  truth.  Moral  standards  are  not 
identical  with  survival  values, 

"  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

None  the  less  a  standard  that  called  for  universal  suicide  would 
be  paradoxical.  To  abolish  all  life  would  be  to  abolish  all 
valuation  and  all  values.  Even  the  advocates  of  war  as  a  nurse 
of  the  virtues  do  not  claim  that  it  should  be  carried  to  the  stage 
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of  complete  extermination — of  themselves.  The  philosophy  on 
which  Lot's  daughters  acted  is  not  violently  disapproved  by 
common  sense,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  slaughter  of 
men  in  the  present  war  should  stimulate  reflection  upon  the 
rigidity  of  sexual  codes.  For  the  morality  of  common  sense 
ordinarily  assumes  life  as  a  value.  As  against  death  the  deeper 
voice  is  for  more  life  and  fuller.  Only  extreme  and  hopeless 
suffering,  or  loss  of  reason,  or  fear  of  shame,  or  some  fine,  high 
quality  outweighs  even  physical  continuance.  This  is  not  to 
deny  that  the  moral  consciousness  often  sets  other  values  above 
physical  existence.  Nor  can  it  be  ignored  that  immortality,  as 
once  conceived,  has  waned  in  power  over  men's  decisions.  It  is 
only  to  suggest  that  in  finding  a  supreme  value  we  need  to 
beware  of  resorting  to  abstract  good,  and  formal  right.  Thoughts 
without  contents  are  empty. 

Turning  from  the  ethics  of  evolution  to  the  evolution  of  ethics 
we  come  to  a  field  that  superficially  considered  promised  nothing 
startling  or  unsettling.  For  we  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  fact  that  our  Celtic  or  Teutonic  or  Latin  ancestors  cherished 
the  code  of  blood  revenge,  or  accepted  wergild,  that  they  held 
slaves  and  granted  few  rights  to  women,  that  they  employed 
ordeals  and  torture,  and  in  the  words  of  Pollock  spent  their 
nights  in  cattle  stealing  and  their  days  in  manslaughter.  We 
had  accepted  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs  as  marking  an  earlier 
stage  not  authoritative  for  the  present.  We  had  looked  upon  the 
Law  as  a  schoolmaster.  Customs  of  savage  tribes  had  been 
reported,  and  John  Locke  had  argued  therefrom.  Why  then 
should  interest  turn  in  so  marked  a  degree  toward  this  field? 

The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  wholly  in  the  more  abundant 
information  we  possess  with  regard  to  morals  and  customs,  al- 
though no  doubt  this  is  a  contributing  factor.  The  mass  of 
material  classified  by  Westermarck  and  Sumner,  or  in  Spencer's 
Descriptive  Sociology,  is  indeed  calculated  to  promote  reflection. 
But  at  an  earlier  day  it  might  have  been  assimilated  to  the  older 
conceptions.  We  might  have  considered  the  good  traits  dis- 
covered as  so  much  additional  evidence  for  the  moral  sense  or 
conscience,  and  the  abominable  practices  as  additional  evidence 
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of  native  egoism.  If  we  wished  to  go  back  still  further  we  might 
attribute  the  moral  sense  to  a  Creator,  the  egoistic  nature  to  a 
Fall  or  to  bad  institutions.  Or  if  we  had  taken  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith,  Kant  and  Utilitarianism  to  heart  we  might  have  sought 
to  ground  moral  sense  in  sympathy,  conscience  in  practical  reason, 
and  altruism  in  association — and  been  satisfied  therewith.  Yet 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  Partly  because  of  the  general  in- 
fluence of  Darwin  in  replacing  mere  description  by  causal  analy- 
sis, partly  by  a  far  more  intelligent  account  of  what  savage  con- 
duct means  to  the  savage,  partly  by  a  better  psychology  we  have 
abandoned  largely  the  old  categories  as  inept.  Although  we 
are  still  largely  in  the  descriptive  stage  so  far  as  our  study  of  the 
history  of  morality  is  concerned  we  have  at  least  gained  two 
working  conceptions  which  change  our  whole  perspective. 
These  are: 

First,  group  life. 

Second,  the  moral  as  an  intimate,  inseparable  part  of  the 
whole  process  of  preserving,  controlling,  and  valuing — hence  not 
to  be  understood  in  isolation  as  moral  sense,  or  as  practical  reason, 
or  under  any  similar  category.  These  working  conceptions  have 
made  possible  more  adequate  views  of  custom,  of  the  origins  of 
right  and  duty,  of  the  psychology  of  the  self.  They  enter  into 
the  question  in  which  is  focused  the  relation  between  moral 
origins  and  moral  standards:  Is  it  true,  as  Sumner  claims,  that 
"the  mores  can  make  anything  right"?  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  biological  claim :  Fitness  to  survive  or  promote  survival 
makes  anything  right. 

Group  life  is  a  radical  conception.  It  reverses  much  in  the 
former  way  of  considering  men's  relations.  It  makes  obsolete 
many  of  the  older  problems.  It  makes  imperative  a  different 
psychology.  It  does  not  in  itself  answer  many  ethical  questions, 
but  it  shows  where  to  look.  Finding  sub-human  prototypes  in 
various  species  of  colony  or  gregarious  habit  it  requires  us  to 
drop  space  limits  as  the  all  important  definition  for  a  moral 
individual  and  suggests  that  we  consider  him  as  he  actually  lives, 
his  interests,  his  range  of  imagination  and  feeling.  It  seeks  the 
actual  content  when  the  person  talks  in  terms  of  'we'  and 
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'our.'  Is  'we'  the  plural  of  'I,'  or  is  T  the  singular  of 
'we'?  Perhaps  one  is  the  case  when  we  mean  'you  and  I.' 
But  perhaps  the  other  is  the  case  when  we  do  no  adding  but 
identify  ourselves  with  a  larger  unit  which  is  the  main  con- 
ception. Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  business  man  toward  the 
Firm;  such  the  attitude  of  the  child  in  many  of  the  family 
situations;  such  is  the  member  of  the  tribe  or  clan,  of  the  'we- 
group'  as  over  against  the  'others-group.'  This  was  a  point 
of  view  that  never  became  sufficiently  clear  to  dominate  earlier 
thought.  For  want  of  it  there  were  disputes  as  to  how  an 
individual  could  become  generalized  in  his  sympathy  or  could 
recognize  the  claims  of  others.  It  was  sometimes  held  that  in 
reason  he  might  become  universal  and  thus  autonomous,  but  inas- 
much as  man  is  not  a  sheer  rational  essence  the  full  problem  of 
duty  was  not  met.  Or  again  it  was  held  that  by  sympathy  or 
association  he  might  generalize  his  motives,  but  with  sympathy 
conceived  as  a  contagion  or  imitation  of  emotions  there  was 
still  no  explanation  of  a  genuine  social  interest  or  a  genuine 
autonomy.  The  conception  of  group  life  in  which  the  whole 
determines  the  parts  as  truly  as  parts  determine  the  whole  gave 
concrete  imagery  to  the  conceptions  that  had  been  present  indeed 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  had  hovered  as  "mere  idea"  before 
Kant,  but  had  not  entered  into  actual  psychology  or  ethics  in  a.. 
determining  fashion. 

This  conception  of  group  life  has  centered  attention  more- 
fruitfully  upon  custom.  Custom  is  ordinarily  conceived  chiefly 
as  usage  or  habit.  The  temporal  aspect  of  repetition  is  promi- 
nent. But  it  needs  little  reflection  to  discover  that  it  is  only 
the  custom  of  our  group  that  has  any  binding  force  upon  us. 
Something  may  have  been  done  from  time  immemorial;  unless 
it  has  been  so  done  in  our  group,  our  country,  our  family,  our 
class,  it  is  merely  a  curiosity;  it  will  not  be  recognized  by  judges 
as  a  source  of  law,  nor  by  men  as  a  reason  for  conduct.  The 
custom  that  binds  is  a  folk  way,  it  is  of  the  ethos  of  a  group. 
To  become  not  merely  folkways  but  mores  there  must  be  a 
judgment  of  value.  The  things  not  to  be  done  will  be  taboo. 
There  are  then  besides  supernatural  sanctions,  we  have  learned. 
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from  Sumner  especially,  embodied  in  the  mores  the  repetition 
or  time  factor,  the  group  factor,  and  the  welfare  factor.  But 
as  Sumner  goes  on  with  his  heaping  up  of  instances  of  mores  we 
can  but  feel  that  the  greatest  of  the  above  three  is  the  group. 

The  conception  of  the  group  has  compelled  a  restatement  of 
the  conception  of  the  individual.  This  was  initiated  to  be  sure 
from  several  more  or  less  independent  lines  of  thought.  James's 
brilliant  chapter  on  the  self,  just  preceding  our  period,  was 
apparently  suggested  by  psychological  rather  than  sociological 
interests.  But  in  the  wealth  of  material  from  European  and 
American  writers  which  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  social 
self,  or  to  the  racial  self,  or  to  the  dialectic  of  personal  growth, 
or  to  the  processes  of  imitation  and  suggestion,  or  to  the  stock 
of  instincts,  or  to  the  philosophy  of  loyalty,  we  find  sociological 
interests  and  concepts  playing  a  strong  and  often  a  dominating 
role.  The  individual  has  been  declared  to  be  a  social  outcome 
rather  than  a  .social  unit.  In  fact  we  might  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  change  that  has  been  taking  place  recently  in  the 
conception  of  the  self  and  the  change  effected  by  Kant.  For  in 
place  of  the  soul  as  simple  substance  affirmed  by  rationalism  and 
discredited  by  Hume,  Kant  set  the  conception  of  an  active 
agency  which  comes  into  being  as  it  organizes  its  experience. 
It  is  a  synthetic  unity.  The  self  of  social  psychology  is  similarly 
Iborn  in  the  process  of  defining  relation  to  other  selves.  Only 
•the  peculiar  stimulus  that  comes  from  persons  evokes  the  peculiar 
responses  that  enter  as  integrant  factors  into  growing  personality. 

The  ethical  implications  of  this  view  of  the  self  have  partially 
been  exploited.  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations, 
Royce's  Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  Westermarck's  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Moral  Ideas,  Sumner's  Folkways  are  enough  to 
show  how  important  a  reconstruction  has  been  going  on.  Older 
puzzles  as  to  obligation,  as  to  egoism  and  altruism,  as  to  innate 
and  acquired  principles,  as  to  intuitions  and  moral  sense,  can  no 
longer  be  stated — to  say  nothing  of  being  solved — by  the  older 
formulas.  "Reason"  is  still  relied  upon  by  some  as  a  category 
exempt  from  the  need  of  reconstruction  in  the  light  of  social 
psychology,  but  as  I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere1  this  is  because 

1  In  the  Volume  Creative  Intelligence,  by  John  Dewey  and  others. 
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reason  as  exalted  by  the  rationalist  is  not  the  reason  which 
actually  functions  in  the  moral  consciousness.  The  reason  which 
law  and  common  sense  have  in  mind  in  the  demand  for  reason- 
able conduct  is  rather  a  social  attitude  than  a  faculty  for  eternal 
truths,  and  as  such  depends  in  its  significance  upon  the  group 
and  its  standards.  To  the  aristocrat,  as  Aristotle  long  ago 
pointed  out,  inequality  is  reasonable;  to  the  democrat  equality. 

These  considerations  are  already  in  the  sphere  of  Sumner's 
declaration:  "The  mores  can  make  anything  right."  Sumner's 
chief  emphasis  was  no  doubt  psychological  rather  than  meta- 
physical. He  wished  to  show  that  the  mores  give  sanction  and 
currency  to  "things  which  seem  to  us  contrary  to  simple  and 
self-evident  rules  of  right;  that  is  they  are  contrary  to  views  now 
inculcated  in  us  by  our  own  mores  as  axiomatic  and  beyond  the 
need  of  proof."  This  as  psychological  statement  would  not 
disquiet  a  believer  in  eternal  and  immutable  morality.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  right  and 
what  seems  right  to  a  particular  period  or  group.  And  the 
absolutist  may  even  admit  that  his  own  views  are  defective,  just 
as  he  may  hold  that  his  color  vision  is  limited,  and  yet  argue  on 
logical  or  metaphysical  grounds  that  this  does  not  affect  the 
intrinsic  character  of  right,  any  more  than  his  defective  vision 
affects  the  laws  of  light.  But  Sumner's  challenge  goes  deeper: 
He  not  merely  foresees  as  probable  a  further  change  in  the  mores 
by  which  democracy  and  pair  marriage,  which  have  been  brought 
about  as  favored  by  present  economic  conditions,  will  yield  to 
other  ideals;  he  insists  that  "the  standards  of  good  and  right 
are  in  the  mores."  "All  ethics  grow  out  of  the  mores  and  are  a 
part  of  them.  That  is  why  the  ethics  never  can  be  antecedent 
to  the  mores,  and  cannot  be  in  a  causal  or  productive  relation 
to  them."  "Shocking  as  it  must  be  to  any  group  to  be  told 
that  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  any  of  them  to  convert  an- 
other group  to  its  mores  .  .  .  yet  this  must  be  said  for  it  is 
true." 

Here  then  is  a  radical  position.  It  is  not  just  the  familiar 
position  of  empirical  utilitarianism  which  held  that  right  is  what 
conduces  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  and 
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so  must  be  learned  by  observation  and  experience,  nor  is  it  to 
base  ethical  judgments  on  emotion  or  the  moral  sense.  The 
mores  have  regard  to  utility,  and  they  incorporate  likes  and 
antipathies,  but  they  are  more  complex  in  composition  and 
sanction  than  the  standards  of  the  older  theories.  Yet  to  regard 
the  mores  as  not  merely  accounting  for  past  standards  but  as 
the  only  source  of  future  standards  is,  if  possible,  more  definitely 
in  contradiction  with  rationalism  than  were  utilitarianism  and 
the  moral  sense  theory. 

This  position  has  been  most  directly  challenged  by  rationalism 
and  by  idealism;  it  is  however  implicitly  antagonized  by  certain 
realistic  theories.  The  rationalistic  criticism  is  illustrated  by 
Rashdall's  Is  Conscience  an  Emotion.  One  line  of  the  idealistic 
criticism  is  connected  with  a  general  method  that  deserves 
fuller  mention,  namely  the  study  of  values. 

The  conception  of  value  has  been  brought  into  prominence 
primarily  from  metaphysical  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
economic  studies  on  the  other.  In  its  first  source  it  marks  in 
part  the  same  opposition  to  naturalism  that  has  been  already 
noted  in  connection  with  biological  ethics.  Nature  knows  no 
values.  Natural  science  exhibits  only  a  world  of  description. 
But  besides  this  there  is  a  world  of  appreciation.  In  part  the 
metaphysical  source  is  not  merely  anti-naturalistic  but  anti- 
intellectualistic.  The  Ritschlian  theology  has  sought  to  base 
itself  on  judgments  of  value.  In  economics  wide  reaching  social 
claims  were  based  on  conflicting  theories  of  value.  Is  the  ' '  true ' ' 
value  of  goods  to  be  measured  by  labor  or  by  competitive  de- 
mand? The  great  issue  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  our  present 
economic  and  social  order  was  joined  on  this  alternative,  and 
the  first  step  was  evidently  an  investigation  of  value  in  general. 
It  would  be  only  a  novice  in  human  nature  that  would  expect 
men's  decision  upon  the  respective  justice  of  individualism  and 
socialism  to  be  settled  by  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  process 
of  valuation.  None  the  less  the  inquiry  thus  begun  has  joined 
forces  with  the  other  interests  in  the  problem  of  values  and  a 
considerable  literature  has  been  evoked.  Much  of  this  has 
dealt  with  ethics  only  incidentally,  but  it  is  instructive  to  see 
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how  the  technique  of  this  method  can  be  made  to  serve  equally 
well  such  opposite  theories  as  those  of  Ehrenfels  and  Munster- 
berg,  the  one  arguing  that  there  are  no  absolute  values,  the 
other  laying  especial  stress  on  the  contrast  between  eternal 
values  and  values  as  found  in  the  changing  mores,  or  in  indi- 
vidual valuations. 

Variations  in  these,  claims  the  idealist,  are  natural  and  in- 
evitable but  do  not  affect  ethical  values  which,  like  logical, 
aesthetic,  and  metaphysical  values,  depend  on  no  changing  or 
personal  conditions  but  solely  on  the  will  to  have  identity  in 
experience  and  thus  a  self-dependent  world.  The  specific  ethi- 
cal value  lies  in  identity  between  intention  and  fulfilment. 
Development  has  value  not  because  the  end  is  in  itself  better 
than  the  starting  point, — for  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is — 
but  because  of  the  transition.  The  deed,  not  the  result  of  the 
achievement,  is  valuable.  This  demand  for  a  distinct  world  of 
over-individual  values  derives  not  a  little  of  its  force  from  the 
interpretation  which  is  placed  upon  the  individual  and  personal : 
"Every  individual  will  is  determined  by  pleasure  and  displeasure; 
it  serves  personal  [private]  desires  and  can  therefore  never  be 
general  and  absolute."  Critics  of  idealism  have  long  urged  that 
such  a  theory  of  determination  by  pleasure  is  false  psycho- 
logically, and  creates  an  abyss  for  the  sake  of  bridging  it  by  some 
special  faculty  or  act.  And  despite  the  claim  that  this  idealism 
differs  from  earlier  types  in  beginning  with  experience,  and  not 
seeking  a  sphere  beyond  experience,  it  is  still  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  escape  the  consequence  of  excluding  from  the  moral  all 
content,  leaving  only  the  formal  factor  of  identity — the  conse- 
quence of  securing  the  over-personal  at  the  expense  of  the 
human. 

Croce  likewise  finds  no  gain  for  ethics  in  genetic  studies;  the 
historical  is  a  hindrance.  Yet  in  spite  ot  his  Kantianism  he 
really  incorporates  much  concrete  material,  and  his  differentia- 
tion between  the  economic  and  the  ethical  valuation  is  a  sugges- 
tive one.  Utilitarianism,  he  holds,  is  really  good  economics 
though  not  ethics.  No  doubt  the  same  motives  which  have 
found  expressions  in  all  the  idealisms  must  somehow  find  recog- 
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nition  in  an  ethical  theory  that  remains,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  recognition  will  take  the  form  of  such  a  sharp  separation 
as  is  indicated  by  Miinsterberg  and  Croce. 

The  realistic  treatment  of  values  is  opposed  to  the  subjectivity 
implied  in  the  emotional  theory;  it  is  likewise  implicitly  opposed 
to  a  theory  which  has  no  standards  but  the  mores.  For  in  hold- 
ing that  goodness  is  a  quality  of  things  just  as  square  is  we  seem 
to  predicate  a  value  independent  of  any  conscious  attitude 
toward  it.  This  is  reenforced  by  the  doctrine  that  right  depends 
on  consequences,  for  consequences  are  what  they  are.  What  is 
right  is  therefore  independent  of  men's  opinions;  its  Tightness 
cannot  vary  according  as  the  person  judging  varies  in  attitude; 
the  same  act  cannot  be  at  once  wrong  to  you  and  right  to  me  be- 
cause it  calls  out  differing  emotions.  Perry  does  not  agree  with 
the  English  realists  in  their  contention  that  values  are  inde- 
pendent of  conscious  attitudes — interests  and  purposes — but  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  maximum  value  which  transcends  the 
relativity  of  particular  interests. 

The  second  radical  conception  that  has  been  gradually  emerg- 
ing in  the  study  of  moral  origins  is  that  of  the  moral  as  an  inti- 
mate inseparable  part  of  the  whole  process  of  living.  This  was 
not  present  in  the  literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  a 
determining  point  of  view.  Marriage  customs,  burial  customs, 
slavery  customs,  property  customs  were  gathered  from  peoples 
at  all  stages  of  culture,  and  assembled  promiscuously.  Even 
the  great  collection  of  Westermarck  is  largely  made  on  this 
method.  The  maxim  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
was  indeed  well  known,  but  it  was  usually  applied  too  simply 
to  be  fruitful  in  interpreting  the  complex  facts  of  custom,  to  say 
nothing  of  morals.  An  early  essay  by  Grosse  on  Forms  of  the 
Family  as  related  to  types  of  industry  was  a  suggestive  study. 
It  was,  however,  an  article  by  Dewey  on  Interpretation  of 
Savage  Mind  that  showed  decisively  the  inadequacy  of  the 
current  method  of  treatment.  He  pointed  out  how  absurd  it  is 
to  make  sweeping  abstract  statements  about,  for  example,  the 
laziness  of  the  savage.  Such  statements  have  usually  been  made 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  European  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
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type  of  continuous  industry  that  is  quite  impossible  for  the  savage 
in  his  environment,  and  with  his  way  of  getting  a  living.  Dewey 
calls  attention  to  the  abundant  evidence  that  the  savage  can 
give  himself  continuously  to  the  strain  of  the  chase  or  the  war 
path  when  need  arises,  and  that  this  type  of  activity  is  the  very 
kind  that  in  his  conditions  is  important.  Similarly  his  control 
of  sex  relations  or  of  the  food  supply  may  not  be  ours,  but  yet 
be  precisely  adapted  to  secure  certain  valuable  ends.  These 
ends  may  or  may  not  be  as  desirable  as  some  of  the  needs  of 
civilized  man,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  the  savage  is  con- 
trolling his  life  and  is  controlling  it  for  certain  ends  which  he 
thinks  desirable.  Unless  we  view  his  methods  in  their  just 
relation  to  his  whole  business  of  living,  his  acts  have  no  real 
significance  when  put  beside  those  of  people  of  other  cultures. 

Professor  Dewey  draws  his  illustrations  largely  from  the  classic 
studies  of  Spencer  and  Gillen,  which  may  be  said  to  have  marked 
an  epoch  by  their  sympathetic  and  detailed  descriptions.  Many 
other  peoples  have  since  then  been  studied  in  similar  fashion, 
though  in  few  cases  has  the  study  been  pursued  into  such  detail. 
But  the  difficult  task  of  utilizing  the  source  material  for  an 
evolution  of  morality  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  admirable  Morals  in  Evolution  Hobhouse  made 
almost  no  attempt  at  any  correlation  between  the  various  lines 
of  development.  He  traced  law  and  justice,  marriage  and  the 
position  of  woman,  relations  between  communities,  class  rela- 
tions, and  the  facts  as  to  property  and  poverty,  each  by  itself. 
We  had  a  highly  valuable  survey  of  the  successive  stages,  but 
little  or  no  suggestion  as  to  forces  at  work.  In  his  recent  revi- 
sion an  important  step  toward  correlation  has  been  taken. 
On  the  basis  of  a  study  made  by  him  jointly  with  Wheeler  and 
Ginsberg,  he  now  relates  the  various  types  of  legal  marriage,  or 
other  institutions,  to  the  method  of  getting  a  living.  Such  a 
treatment  cannot  of  course  be  adequate  if  pursued  purely  by  a 
statistical  method.  It  must  be  supplemented  and  checked  by 
a  study  of  the  actual  history  of  peoples  who  have  passed  through 
various  stages  in  their  morality.  We  have  considerable  data  for 
such  study  in  the  histories  of  the  Israelites,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
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modern  European  peoples.  We  have  also  highly  significant 
changes  in  mores  taking  place  from  year  to  year  embodied  in  our 
law,  our  literature,  our  standards  of  living,  and  our  methods  of 
philanthropy,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  them,  but  the  task  of  organ- 
izing and  interpreting  all  these  lines  is  an  enormous  one. 

When  such  an  interpretation  of  the  moral  is  more  adequately 
worked  out,  the  contrast  between  origin  and  validity,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  in  evidence  through  the  period,  will  no  longer 
be  as  simple  as  it  appeared  at  first.  Stated  abstractly  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  origin  of  an  institution  does  not  decide  its 
validity.  An  enlightened  conscience  will  not  command  me  to 
knock  my  parent  on  the  head  because  that  was  an  earlier  method 
of  filial  respect,  nor  will  it  on  the  contrary  be  decisive  against 
communism  that  this  once  was  prevalent  but  has  since  been 
abandoned.  If  the  history  of  morals  were  simply  a  history  of 
customs  that  have  proved  useful  for  survival  or  for  'progress' 
as  measured  by  our  present  standing  place,  it  would  have  even 
then  a  certain  significance  as  the  testing  of  standards  by  their 
consequences.  But  the  customs,  taboos,  and  ideals  of  mankind 
are  more  than  accidental  ways  that  proved  successful.  As  men 
advance  in  intelligence  their  morals  have  an  increasing  element 
of  controlling  the  situation  and  not  simply  of  adaptation  to  it. 
They  represent  the  development  of  new  values  and  new  standards 
for  valuing.  They  show  the  self  gradually  gaining  definition, 
power,  and  worth,  as  it  controls  nature  and  relates  itself  through 
language  and  art,  through  institutions  and  religion,  to  other 
persons.  To  enter  into  this  process  cannot  fail  to  give  some 
data  for  answering  the  present  questions:  What  is  my  right  re- 
lation to  my  fellows?  What  values  of  personality  are  greatest? 
An  ideal  which  cuts  itself  off  from  all  such  sources  will  have  to 
resort  for  its  values  to  such  meager  conceptions  as  identity  and 
consistency. 

II. 

The  developments  noticed  thus  far  have  come  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  the  scientific  conception  of  evolution.  If,  however,  we 
ask  what  has  affected  most  intensely  the  ethical  thought  of  the 
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period  we  must  find  an  answer,  not  in  science,  but  in  the 
economic,  political,  and  family  life. 

The  changing  conditions  of  business  and  industry,  the  shift 
to  urban  life,  the  consequent  changes  in  the  family,  the  demands 
for  new  legislation,  the  controversies  over  judicial  interpreta- 
tions, the  search  for  more  effective  dealing  with  poverty,  vice, 
and  crime,  last  of  all  the  issues  of  nationalism  and  international- 
ism, war  and  peace, — these  and  others  of  like  sort  have  stirred 
men  from  easy  reflection.  Older  conceptions  of  justice  have 
proved  inadequate.  A  new  term  'social  justice'  has  been  framed 
to  express  the  consciousness  that  the  present  distribution  of 
privileges  and  goods — in  education,  in  prosperity — is  in  need  of 
more  or  less  fundamental  revision.  The  great  progress  in  in- 
dustry and  business  organization  has  at  once  accentuated  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  leaders,  and  increased  the  class  con- 
sciousness of  the  workers.  The  growth  of  social  interaction  and 
interdependence  has  at  once  strengthened  the  need  and  possi- 
bility of  organized  control  by  the  state  and  increased  the  eager- 
ness of  the  individual  to  live  his  own  life.  Democracy  and 
socialism  have  confronted  aristocracy  and  the  cult  of  the  super- 
man. Police  power  has  fought  a  gradually  winning  battle 
against  private  rights.  The  worth  of  the  universal  aspect  of 
man  incorporated  in  the  state  has  been  magnified  by  the  rise  of 
national  unity  and  imperial  power,  and  recognized  by  one  philo- 
sophical school,  only  to  be  challenged  as  reactionary  by  the 
leaders  of  a  democratic  liberalism,  and  recently  subjected  to  still 
severer  scrutiny  in  view  of  the  war.  Social  ethics  has  been 
faced  by  new  types  of  individualism.  Feminism  is  suggesting 
radical  changes  in  codes  for  women. 

These  conflicting  tides  are  reflected  not  so  much  in  the  schools 
as  in  periodicals,  fiction,  political  platforms,  court  decisions. 
No  Plato  has  yet  appeared  to  perform  the  double  task  of  artistic 
interpretation  and  conceptual  analysis  for  our  age  divided. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  now  as  in  Plato's  day  the  deepest  con- 
troversies of  the  time  are  focused  in  the  conception  of  justice, 
while  the  aspirations  or  policies  or  vaguely  defined  longings  find 
expression  also  in  the  watchwords  of  Liberty,  Democracy,  Self 
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Development,  Progress,  and  Efficiency — even  as  most  of  these 
terms  played  their  part  in  the  day  of  the  Republic. 

The  conceptions  of  justice  which  were  current  during  the 
nineteenth  century  reflected  the  long  struggle  for  liberty  and 
equality.  Its  fundamental  note  was  individual  rights.  Due 
process  of  law  was  the  agency  for  their  defense.  Private  property 
was  the  fundamental  good  that  needed  to  be  protected  by 
constitutions  and  courts.  The  idea  was  that  in  the  world  as 
planned  by  God  or  conducted  by  Nature  every  man  could  secure 
a  fair  share  of  the  goods  of  life  if  he  were  not  handicapped  by 
privilege  or  oppressed  by  governmental  power.  Now  that  a  new 
economic  power  has  risen  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  political 
agency,  and  now  that  competition  once  relied  upon  to  distribute 
widely  the  gains  of  progress  proves  a  convenient  instrument  for 
securing  and  maintaining  monopoly,  the  old  safeguards  have 
crumbled  like  the  older  types  of  fortifications  before  the  modern 
forty- two  centimeter  guns.  Yet  if  this  were  all  justice  might 
simply  call  for  new  defenses  of  private  interests,  for  such  legis- 
lation as  the  Sherman  Act,  and  such  control  of  monopolies  as 
the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission.  Justice  might  still 
mean  the  guarantee  of  rights.  But  there  is  a  change  going  on 
which  calls  for  more  fundamental  reconstruction.  The  closer 
interweaving  of  all  our  interests,  the  deepening  interdependence 
of  all  our  lives,  the  growing  power  of  public  opinion  and  public 
sentiment,  the  gradually  forming  social  consciousness,  all  these 
lead  us  to  seek  somewhat  blindly  and  uncertainly  as  yet  a 
'social'  justice.  Like  the  old  justice,  it  must  protect  all  mem- 
bers of  society — even  the  least — from  violence  and  fraud,  but 
it  seeks  to  distribute  more  fairly  the  burdens  and  gains ;  it  would 
keep  open  the  way  of  opportunity.  But  above  all  perhaps  is 
its  conviction  that  society  by  taking  thought  can  move  on  to  a 
new  level;  that  no  longer  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  no  longer 
groping,  or  blundering  by  trial  and  error,  men  may  through 
the  new  science  and  the  new  spirit  achieve  what  has  been  im- 
practical before.  Like  Plato's  ideal  this  justice  must  consider 
individuals  not  merely  as  individuals  but  as  members  of  a  social 
whole  which  cannot  tolerate  defect  or  disharmony.  Yet  it 
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must  incorporate  more  successfully  than  Plato's  justice  the  full 
personality  and  development  of  the  individual.  In  other  words 
it  must  if  possible  combine  the  weal  of  all  with  the  fuller  life  of 
each.  It  must  combine  justice  with  democracy.  In  attempting 
this  reconstruction  idealism  as  represented  by  Bosanquet  has 
employed  Greek  and  Hegelian  conceptions  of  the  state  which 
Hobhouse  in  his  Democracy  and  Reaction  attacked  as  lending 
themselves  to  reaction.  Royce  has  sought  in  Loyalty  a  way  to  a 
better,  more  harmonious  community.  Fite  has  restated  indi- 
vidualism in  terms  of  the  rights  of  intelligence.  Nietzsche's 
disciples  have  pressed  the  claims  of  the  strong  and  efficient. 
Socialists  have  seen  the  struggle  of  the  non-privileged  against 
the  privileged  as  the  heart  of  justice.  Dewey  has  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  ideals  kept  separate  from  experience,  and  would 
measure  the  worth  of  a  form  of  social  life  by  the  extent  in  which 
the  interests  of  a  group  are  shared  by  all  its  members,  and  the 
fullness  and  freedom  with  which  it  interacts  with  other  groups. 
These  criteria  point  to  democracy.  Democracy  and  education 
are  reciprocally  necessary,  each  to  the  other.  Isolation  is  bad 
for  the  'privileged'  as  well  as  for  the  non-privileged. 

Democracy  in  Athens  had  to  confront  in  a  limited  degree 
problems  of  foreign  conquest  and  empire  and  of  domestic  class 
divisions  and  slavery.  In  our  past  quarter  century,  democracy 
has  had  problems  of  somewhat  similar  type  but  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  In  Germany  social  democracy  has  been  confronted 
with  the  forces  inherent  in  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  state,  but 
above  all  with  the  military  organization  deemed  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  progress  of  the  imperial  power  surrounded 
by  unfriendly  states.  In  England  democracy  has  found  itself 
caught  almost  unawares  in  the  problems  of  an  enormously 
expanding  empire  which  involved  government  of  numerous  races 
of  all  stages  of  development  and  of  colonies  remote  from  the 
supreme  authority.  As  Lord  Cromer  has  keenly  stated  the 
problem,  the  issue  seems  to  lie  between  good  government  and 
self  government.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies  the  problem  has 
been  measurably  solved  along  democratic  lines.  In  the  case  of 
India  it  has  grown  more  serious.  In  its  internal  policies  British 
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democracy  has  been  confronted  with  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
class  which  have  yielded  slowly  before  the  demands  of  the  less 
favored  classes  and  yet  have  yielded  in  important  respects.  In 
the  United  States  democracy  has  faced  the  inherited  question  of 
race  division  in  the  south,  has  seen  an  extraordinary  intensifica- 
tion of  power  of  corporate  wealth  against  which  the  laboring 
classes  have  contended  with  varying  success,  and  in  the  third 
place  has  blundered  almost  unthinkingly  into  a  new  problem  of 
empire.  Fortunately  the  economic  profits  in  the  Philippines 
have  not  been  so  dazzling  as  to  blind  the  people  to  the  seriousness 
of  abandoning  lightly  the  standard  of  self  government,  and  despite 
the  frenzy  of  a  few  the  American  people  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
disposed  to  follow  the  invitation  of  those  who  urge  us  to  "pluck 
the  ripe  apple"  which  hangs  at  our  southern  border.  The  race 
problem  has  perhaps  seen  less  advance  toward  solution,  yet  the 
great  leader  of  the  Negro  people  who  recently  died  felt  far  from 
discouraged  at  the  results  of  his  labors  toward  giving  the  Negro 
economic  standing  and  self-respect.  The  economic  problem  has 
occupied  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  So  long  as  we  have  in 
America  political  equality  with  economic  and  educational 
inequality,  so  long  as  we  have  self-government  in  politics  and 
autocracy  in  industry,  we  shall  doubtless  be  in  unstable  equi- 
librium. And  for  America  no  less  than  for  Europe  the  war 
brings  its  problems  to  democracy.  In  the  midst  of  arms  not 
only  are  laws  silent  but  the  individual  everywhere  must  bow  to 
authority.  On  the  other  hand  efficient  national  organization 
tolerates  no  neglect  of  any  member  of  the  community.  With 
such  opposing  forces  democracy  miist  view  with  anxiety  the 
decision  of  the  tremendous  contest  now  waging.  The  conditions 
of  peace  may  easily  make  possible  the  advance  of  genuine  democ- 
racy or  they  may  set  back  progress  for  decades. 

The  conceptions  of  family  life  and  the  ethics  of  the  sexes  have 
undergone  important  criticism.  The  dramas  of  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  and  Brieux,  the  essays  of  Ellen  Key,  the  activity  of 
the  Bund  fur  Mutterschutz,  reflect  continental  European  aspects 
of  this  problem.  The  increase  of  divorce  and  the  contest  for 
suffrage  are  American  phases.  In  both  we  recognize  a  greater 
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demand  for  individual  liberty  and  self-direction  in  the  most 
important  of  human  relations.  What  makes  the  sex  relation 
ethical?  Is  a  marriage,  ecclesiastical  or  legal,  necessary  to  make 
ethical  the  function  of  motherhood,  or  conversely  is  parenthood 
and  its  responsibilities  the  supreme  sanction  for  sex  relations? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  single  standard  for  the  sexes  shall  it  be  the 
woman's  standard  or  the  man's?  Is  permanence  relatively  un- 
important as  a  justification  of  the  sex  relation  and  should  some 
other  conception  such  as  integrity  take  its  place?  Is  there  a 
right  to  motherhood,  and  likewise  a  right  to  limit  childbearing? 
These  are  fundamental  questions  scarcely  heard  as  yet  by  the 
great  masses  but  raised  seriously  by  the  few.  The  tide  is  now 
setting  strongly  toward  increased  liberty,  yet  for  those  who 
look  back  over  many  similar  tides  in  human  civilization  and 
for  those  who  believe  firmly  with  Bishop  Butler  that  morality 
is  not  an  invention  that  must  be  bolstered  by  fictions  or  authority, 
there  is  ground  for  belief  that  the  new  forces  will  set  their  own 
limits  and  humanity  move  soberly  on  toward  the  standards  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  other  lines  which  it  has  already 
achieved  in  larger  degree  in  political  life. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON   THE  LAST  QUARTER 
CENTURY   IN   PSYCHOLOGY. 

T  N  the  editorial  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  REVIEW, 
•*-  the  following  words  occur:  "  Psychology,  which  by  enlarging 
its  field  of  observation  and  improving  its  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, has  within  the  last  decade  probably  outstripped  every  other 
province  of  human  knowledge  in  the  rate  of  its  growth."  There 
are  many  who,  like  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  whose  own 
acquaintance  with  psychology  is  exactly  twenty-five  years  old, 
can  vividly  recall  the  irresistible  attraction  with  which  this 
rapid  flowering  of  a  new  science  drew  them  to  work  in  its  soil, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  a  field  that  promised 
so  rich  returns.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back,  as  one  reaches  the 
end  of  a  quarter  century,  and  ask  whether  one  has  reason  to 
be  disappointed  in  the  continued  progress  of  the  science.  It 
should  not,  indeed,  have  been  expected  to  continue  to  outstrip 
all  other  provinces  of  human  knowledge;  we  should  be  contented 
if  it  has  maintained  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  For  while 
the  fact  that  one  discovery  gives  rise  to  many  others  would 
appear  to  make  possible  the  advance  of  a  science  in  geometrical 
ratio,  this  rate  of  progression  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  diffi- 
culties also  have  a  fashion  of  increasing  geometrically.  Within 
the  scope  of  a  short  article  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  an 
account  of  the  accomplishment  of  psychology  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  I  shall  try  only  to  set  down  a  few  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  retrospect. 

"  Enlarging  its  field  of  observation  " — has  psychology  continued 
to  enlarge  its  field  of  observation?  The  accumulation  of  new 
data  within  its  original  field  is  testified  to  by  the  fact,  among 
others,  that  the  fourth  edition  of  Wundt's  Physiologische  Psy- 
chologie  has  1,248  pages  and  the  sixth  edition  2,185  pages.  The 
two  editions  are  twenty  years  apart  in  date,  and  the  plan  of  the 
work  has  never  been  substantially  altered.  The  advance  into 
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new  regions  is  suggested  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  first 
volume  of  The  Psychological  Index,  and  the  last  volume,  twenty 
years  younger.  The  following  are  samples  of  many  headings 
used  in  the  last  volume  and  unknown  to  the  first  volume :  Social 
Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  Psychoanalysis,  Psychology 
of  Values,  Psychology  of  Testimony,  Religion  and  Myths,  Adver- 
tising. When  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  was  founded,  there 
were  in  existence  two  American  psychological  journals,  both  estab- 
lished and  edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall:  The  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  five  years  old,  and  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  one 
year  old.  We  now  have  in  America,  exclusive  of  monograph 
series,  special  journals  devoted  to  non-experimental  articles,  to 
digests  of  psychological  literature,  to  abnormal  psychology,  to 
mental  defectives,  to  religious  psychology,  to  race  psychology, 
to  educational  psychology,  to  animal  behavior,  to  psychoanalysis, 
to  experimental  results,  and  to  applied  psychology  so  far  as  it  is 
not  covered  by  other  journals.  Certainly,  it  does  not  look  as 
though  psychology  had  ceased  to  widen  the  borders  of  its  domain. 
"  Improving  its  methods  of  observation" — this,  after  all,  is  the 
real  touchstone  of  progress.  It  is  of  little  credit  to  a  science  to 
push  its  endeavors  into  new  fields  if  the  exploration  is  carried 
on  without  proper  equipment.  When  students  of  other  sciences 
read  popular  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  applied  psychology,  for 
instance,  we  cannot  blame  them  if  they  say  that  all  psychologists 
are  either  liars,  or  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
method.  James,1  in  the  second  number  of  this  REVIEW,  replying 
to  Ladd's  criticism  of  his  conception  of  psychology,  said,  "We 
live  surrounded  by  an  enormous  body  of  persons  who  are  most 
definitely  interested  in  the  control  of  states  of  mind,  and  in- 
cessantly craving  for  a  sort  of  psychological  science  which  will 
teach  them  how  to  act.  What  every  educator,  every  jail-warden, 
every  doctor,  every  clergyman,  every  asylum  superintendent 
asks  of  psychology  is  practical  rules."  This  pressure  from  the 
practical  side,  far  greater  than  has  been  experienced  by  any  other 
science,  is  responsible  for  an  overestimation  on  the  part  of  the 

1  "A  Plea  for  Psychology  as  a  '  Natural  Science.'  "     PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
Vol.  i,  p.  146. 
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public  and  a  few  ill-advised  psychologists,  of  the  present  equip- 
ment of  applied  psychology.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we  have 
as  yet  no  really  satisfactory  tests,  for  instance,  of  the  fitness  of 
an  individual  for  a  given  vocation.  Both  in  this  field  and  in 
psychological  investigations  of  the  technique  of  advertising,  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  is  that  of  reproducing  in  the  laboratory 
the  emotional  conditions  of  actual  life.  What  a  man  will  do  in 
a  laboratory  test  is  a  very  imperfect  indicator  of  what  he  will 
do  under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  vital  motives  in  an  actual 
vocation.  His  response  to  an  advertisement  in  the  laboratory 
may  be  quite  unlike  his  reaction  when  there  is  really  a  question 
of  spending  his  hard-earned  money  for  an  advertised  article  and 
doing  without  something  else.  Again,  experimental  tests  of  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  are  perfectly  feasible  and  valuable,  with 
the  rather  difficult  proviso  that  the  witness  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  tester.  But  in  spite  of  these  discouragements, 
nothing  offers  more  hope  for  the  future  of  experimental  applied 
psychology  than  the  personnel  of  its  present  leadership.  This 
year  there  is  being  founded  "The  Economic  Psychology  Associ- 
ation," with  an  executive  board  composed  of  the  heads  of  great 
manufacturing  concerns,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  representatives  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  four  well-known  psychologists.  The  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Pittsburgh  is  calling  to  its  aid  a  strong  staff  of  psychologists 
to  help  solve  its  eminently  practical  problems.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  associate  such  names  as  Thorndike,  Hollingworth,  and 
Scott,  to  mention  no  others,  with  unsound  scientific  methods, 
and  whatever  reproach  has  attached  to  overconfidence  in  the 
field  of  applied  psychology  will  soon  be  removed. 

The  formulas  for  calculating  correlation,  which  psychology 
has  received  from  the  statistician,  are  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  the  new  tools  which  the  science  has  gained  during  the  quarter 
century.  Not  only  do  they  throw  much  needed  light  on  the  real 
significance  of  mental  tests,  but  they  promise  great  service  to 
general  psychology.  A  test,  of  course,  has  to  be  a  procedure 
whose  results  can  be  expressed  in  numerical  form.  This  require- 
ment can  be  easily  met  where  the  function  tested  is  simply  the 
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ability  to  discriminate  between  stimuli;  we  need  only  secure 
physical  measurements  of  the  stimuli.  But  for  testing  such 
higher  mental  processes  as  attention,  recall,  recognition,  the 
construction  of  new  ideas,  we  are  restricted  to  measuring  either 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  a  given  time  or  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  accomplish  a  given  task.  And  neither  the 
time  required  for  mental  work  nor  its  external  results,  in  the  form 
of  the  number  of  syllables  learned,  of  additions  made,  of  letters 
cancelled,  for  instance,  give  us  adequate  information  as  to  the 
precise  mental  functions  through  the  exercise  of  which  the  work 
was  done.  Thus  it  is  often  said  of  the  mental  tester  that  he 
does  not  know  half  the  time  what  he  is  testing.  But  if  we  can 
arrange  the  various  individuals  of  a  large  group  in  the  order  of 
their  excellence  of  performance  in  two  tests  which  are  of  seemingly 
disparate  function  and  find  by  the  use  of  a  correlation  formula 
that  excellence  in  one  involves  excellence  in  the  other,  then  we 
know  that  the  functions  tested  have  a  common  factor;  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  results  of  testing  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
function  by  two  different  methods  give  a  low  correlation,  we 
know  that  unlike  functions  were  really  involved. 

Tests  of  normal  mental  capacity  are  still  undergoing  such 
analysis  by  the  correlation  method,  and  are  therefore  in  a  forma- 
tive period.  Defective  mental  capacity  offers  a  much  simpler 
problem,  and  by  using  the  latest  revision  of  the  Binet  tests, 
supplemented  by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  other  tests, 
psychology  has  been  enabled  to  enter  on  a  work  of  the  highest 
practical  importance  in  separating  mentally  defective  from 
normal  children.  It  is  able  also,  in  the  case  of  certain  elementary 
processes  of  education,  to  measure  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  as  by  the  use  of  the  Courtis 
arithmetic  tests. 

Social  psychology  is  one  of  the  new  fields  as  yet  almost  un- 
touched by  experiment,  with  the  exception  of  the  experimental 
study  of  suggestibility  inaugurated  by  Binet.  Comparative 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  most  brilliant  record  of 
any  new  field  as  regards  the  development  of  methods.  The 
technique  of  studies  on  the  sensory  discrimination  of  animals. 
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has  wonderfully  advanced  since  Graber  and  Lubbock  attempted 
to  base  conclusions  as  to  an  animal's  power  to  discriminate 
stimulus  differences  on  the  stimulus  preferences  it  displays. 
We  now  supply  carefully  graded  motives  in  the  form  of  electric 
shocks;  we  present  the  stimulus  in  the  purest  form  by  the  use 
of  elaborate  apparatus;  we  guard  against  giving  the  animal 
extraneous  cues  by  keeping  carefully  out  of  sight  and  hearing; 
we  can,  if  we  choose,  measure  the  fineness  of  the  discrimination 
by  the  salivary  reflex  method,  and  if  we  are  sure  the  animal  will 
not  be  made  abnormal  in  other  ways,  we  can  settle  the  question 
of  the  dependence  of  a  given  discrimination  on  a  certain  sensory 
apparatus  by  extirpating  the  apparatus.  The  scientific,  experi- 
mental study  of  animal  learning  has  been  created  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  possibility  of  'free  ideas,'  or  their 
functional  equivalents,  in  animals,  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
comparative  psychology,  clearly  formulated  by  the  work  of 
Thorndike,  has  been  illuminated  by  Haggerty's  demonstration 
of  the  occurrence  of  rational  imitation  in  monkeys,  by  Hunter's 
method  of  delayed  reaction,  where  an  animal  is  required  to  wait 
a  certain  time  after  a  stimulus  has  ceased  before  responding  to  it, 
and  by  the  multiple  choice  method  of  Hamilton  and  Yerkes. 
These  methods,  with  the  conditioned  reflex  method  in  the  hands 
of  Watson  and  his  pupils,  offer  chances  for  a  direct  comparison 
.between  animal  and  human  learning. 

.So  much  for  methods  in  the  new  fields  of  psychology;  what  of 
the  status  of  methods  in  the  old  field  of  general  psychology? 
The  contest  is  warm  at  the  present  time  between  the  adherents 
of  introspection  and  its  enemies.  Introspection  had  its  opponents 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  more,  but  the  direction  of  the  attack 
upon  it  has  somewhat  shifted.  At  the  outset  the  objection  was 
that  introspection  was  in  principle  impossible;  that  states  of 
consciousness  could  not  themselves  be  the  objects  of  examina- 
tion by  states  of  consciousness ;  that  they  must  inevitably  dissolve 
or  be  seriously  distorted  in  the  process.  Now  the  line  of  attack 
is  that  introspection  has  produced  no  results  of  scientific  value. 
There  seem  to  be  three  different  positions  from  which  this  attack 
is  delivered.  The  most  extreme  is  the  view  that  inner  experi- 
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ence,  with  which  introspection  deals,  is  wholly  unimportant  and 
uninteresting,  if  indeed  it  has  any  real  existence  at  all.  The 
non-existence  of  all  inner  experience,  which  is  the  logical  de- 
duction from  some  statements  of  the  'behaviorists,'  of  course 
really  implies  the  non-existence  of  all  experience  whatever,  and 
need  not  be  given  serious  consideration.  Titchener,  in  an 
article  published  a  few  years  ago,1  reports  that  at  a  meeting  of 
experimentalists,  it  was  cited  as  evidence  against  introspection 
that  in  tachistoscopic  experiments  it  gives  a  wholly  distorted 
account  of  the  stimuli  presented.  Titchener  urges  that  intro- 
spection does  not  undertake  to  describe  stimuli,  but  conscious 
experience.  What  was  actually,  however,  at  the  root  of  the 
criticism  in  the  objectors'  minds  was  probably  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  really  interested  in  states  of  consciousness,  and  there- 
fore thought  an  account  of  them  worthless.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  in  criticism  of  this  attitude  that  it  assumes  the  personal 
interest  of  the  individual  who  maintains  it,  as  the  standard  of 
what  is  worth  while  for  science  at  large. 

The  second  hostile  position  to  introspection  argues  that  where 
introspection  is  the  only  method  of  investigating  a  phenomenon, 
its  results  are  so  self-contradictory  as  to  be  worthless.  (In 
distinguishing  this  position  from  the  first  and  from  the  third, 
yet  to  be  mentioned,  I  do  not  mean  of  course  to  imply  that  the 
same  writers  do  not  hold  all  three  positions).  Thus,  "I  firmly 
believe,"  says  Watson  in  his  first  proclamation  of  his  behavior- 
istic  creed,  "that  two  hundred  years  from  now,  unless  the  intro- 
spective method  is  discarded,  psychology  will  still  be  divided  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  auditory  sensations  have  the  quality 
of  'extension,'  whether  intensity  is  an  attribute  which  can  be 
applied  to  color ;  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  '  texture '  between 
image  and  sensation  and  upon  many  others  of  like  character."2 
There  is  no  doubt  that  introspection  is  vulnerable  at  this  point; 
careful,  expert  introspective  work  on  the  thought  processes,  for 
example,  where  no  objective  methods  were  practicable,  has  led 
to  diametrically  opposed  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  existence 

1  "The  Schema  of  Introspection,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  xxiii, 
p.  489- 

1  "Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views  It," Psych.  Rev.,  Vol.  xx,  p.  164. 
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of  'imageless'  thought.  But  let  us  postpone  further  considera- 
tion of  this  regrettable  state  of  affairs  until  we  have  discussed 
the  third  accusation  against  introspection,  namely,  that  it  is  value- 
less even  when  used  in  combination  with  objective  methods  for 
the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena. 

What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  results  obtained  by  objec- 
tive methods  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  owed  to  intro- 
spection? They  have  owed  to  it,  one  may  say  without  extrava- 
gance, by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  significance.  In  the  early 
days  of  experimental  psychology,  many  of  its  workers,  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  psychology  as  wholly  comparable  with  the 
physical  sciences,  proceeded  with  psychophysical  experiments 
as  if  all  that  were  necessary  were  to  apply  a  measurable  stimulus 
and  take  out  a  measurable  reaction;  as  if  the  human  organism 
were  as  simple  as  a  balance  whose  swinging  always  indicates  the 
same  thing,  a  certain  amount  of  weight  applied.  The  possi- 
bility that  two  reactions  equal  and  identical,  so  far  as  physical 
measurements  could  show,  might  represent  entirely  different 
events  intervening  between  stimulus  and  response,  was  alto- 
gether neglected.  Each  of  the  three  chief  topics  of  psycho- 
physical  investigation,  sensory  discrimination,  reaction  time,  and 
'time  sense,'  was  destined  to  have  its  early  results  wholly  trans- 
formed and  reinterpreted  by  the  later  workers  who  realized  that 
unless  introspection  could  throw  light  on  the  inner  processes 
between  stimulus  and  reaction,  the  numerical  results  were 
meaningless.  Meumann's  work  on  the  time  sense  superseded 
that  of  all  his  predecessors  by  virtue  of  his  use  of  introspection. 

The  distinction  between  sensorial  and  muscular  reactions  was 
of  course  due  to  introspection,  and  Ach  more  than  doubled  the 
value  of  the  reaction  experiment  to  psychology  by  making  it  an 
instrument,  through  the  purely  introspective  controls  he  de- 
manded of  his  observers,  for  investigating  the  strength  of  both 
associative  dispositions  and  'the  will.'  It  was  only  through 
introspection  that  we  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption 
that  when  the  observer  is  required  to  react  after  discriminating 
one  stimulus  from  another,  the  time  of  the  act  of  discrimination 
can  be  found  by  subtracting  ordinary  reaction  time  from  the 
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total  time.  In  the  "  Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit "  of  Martin 
and  M tiller  we  have  a  witness  to  the  importance  of  applying 
introspection  to  the  processes  of  sensory  discrimination.  The 
most  recent  works  on  psychophysics,  Wirth's  Psychophysik  and 
Gemelli's  //  Metodo  degli  Equivalenti,  recognize  the  essential 
necessity  of  introspection :  In  the  former  the  effect  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  observer  is  emphasized  at  the  outset,  while  the 
latter  explains  his  results  in  the  realm  of  tactual  space  by  re- 
ferring to  the  influence  of  visual  imagery,  a  suggestion  first  made 
by  the  author  of  the  present  article. 

What  has  been  the  value  of  introspection  to  the  objective 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  the  learning  processes?  It  may 
be  indicated  by  a  single  fact :  The  greatest  living  worker  in  this 
field,  G.  E.  Mtiller,  the  developer  and  standardizer  of  nearly  all 
the  objective  methods  for  the  study  of  memory,  is  also  the 
author  of  the  most  thorough  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
method  of  introspection,  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  its  dangers 
and  safeguard  its  excellences.  Is  it  likely  that  so  fruitful  a 
producer  of  objective  results  would  be  unreasonably  biased  in 
favor  of  an  unscientific  subjective  method?  Let  us  note  only  a 
few  of  the  established  results  in  the  field  of  memory  which  are 
due  to  introspection.  One  can  name  them  almost  at  random: 
the  whole  matter  of  the  use  of  various  types  of  mental  aids  in 
memorizing;  the  reason  why  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
memorizing  increases  less  rapidly  than  the  amount  to  be  learned ; 
the  effect  of  learning  with  intent  to  reproduce  after  different 
periods  of  time;  the  different  learning  types;  the  reason  why  the 
'whole  method'  of  learning  is  less  valuable  for  children  than 
for  adults;  the  reason  why  the  first  repetition  is  more  valuable 
than  later  ones. 

Take,  finally,  that  field  where  introspection  would  seem  to  a 
superficial  consideration  almost  fruitless,  abnormal  psychology. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  recent  theories  in  this  realm, 
that  which  appears  in  consciousness  and  is  thus  open  to  intro- 
spection is  misleading,  and  needs  interpreting  by  reference  to 
tendencies  and  'mechanisms'  which  work  below  the  level  of 
consciousness.  Yet  it  would  not  be  extreme  to  say  that  every- 
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thing  of  value  in  the  conceptions  of  the  modern  psychoanalytic 
school  rests  on  introspection.  Upon  what  kind  of  evidence  is 
the  assumption  of  such  mechanisms  as  compensation  or  ration- 
alization supported,  save  our  introspective  testimony  that  we 
sometimes  catch  ourselves  in  the  act  of  whistling  to  keep  up 
our  courage  or  assigning  to  ourselves  false  motives  for  our  con- 
duct? On  the  basis  of  this  introspective  evidence  we  can  believe 
that  these  processes  occur  in  us  even  when  we  are  not  intro- 
spectively  aware  of  them,  but  if  no  one  had  ever  been  aware  of 
them  in  himself,  they  never  would  have  been  discovered  at  all. 
How  could  it  ever  have  been  ascertained  that  lengthened  or 
otherwise  abnormal  responses  in  free  association  experiments  are 
'complex  indicators,'  if  the  introspection  of  certain  observers 
had  not  borne  witness  to  the  existence  in  their  minds  of  emo- 
tional disturbances  accompanying  such  phenomena?  Given 
this  evidence,  we  can  infer  the  presence  of  emotional  disturbance 
not  accessible  to  introspection  from  the  occurrence  of  complex 
indicators,  but  only  evidence  originally  derived  from  introspection 
can  support  such  an  inference.  Psychoanalysis  itself  is  of  course 
nothing  but  a  very  rough  and  unscientific  form  of  introspection. 
The  mechanism  of  symbolism,  to  many  of  us  the  most  untrust- 
worthy assumption  in  the  psychology  of  Freud  and  Jung,  is 
dubious  just  because  introspection  gives  uncertain  testimony 
to  it.  Any  two  ideas  in  the  universe  may  be  so  connected  by 
associative  links  that  one  could  serve  as  the  symbol  of  the  other, 
and  if  it  be  asserted  that  these  links  need  not  be  accessible  to 
introspection,  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of  proving  or  dis- 
proving that  a  given  idea  did  or  did  not  act  as  the  symbol  of 
another  given  idea.  The  new  abnormal  psychology  has  obtained 
its  hold,  not  by  the  presentation  of  objective  results,  such  as 
statistics  of  cures,  but  by  its  appeal  to  the  witness  of  introspec- 
tion. When  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  were  held  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  mental  facts,  they  could  be  explained  only  as  due  to 
physiological  processes  not  to  be  introspectively  studied;  the 
new  methods  would  connect  them  with  mental  causes  not  indeed 
open  to  the  maniac's  introspection,  but  similar  to  experiences 
accessible  to  the  introspection  of  minds  in  a  more  normal  state. 
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When  we  consider,  then,  the  supreme  importance  of  intro- 
spection as  a  supplement  to  objective  methods,  we  need  feel  no 
discouragement  in  its  defense.  We  postponed  considering  the 
less  hopeful  status  of  introspection  in  fields  where  no  objective 
methods  are  available,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  higher  thought 
processes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  affairs  here  is  our  own  fault.  Why  should  we  not 
recognize  that  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  same  experience, 
on  the  part  of  trained  introspectors,  are  each  of  equal  value  and 
authority,  and  simply  mean  that  the  experience  in  question 
really  differs  in  different  minds?  Why  not,  instead  of  arguing 
that  'imageless  thoughts,'  for  instance,  mean  that  their  possessor 
does  not  know  how  to  introspect,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would 
be  able  to  identify  their  sensation  components,  admit  that  real 
individual  differences  between  minds  may  be  the  basis  of  these 
differences  of  opinion?  The  differences  of  opinion  would  then, 
instead  of  delaying  the  progress  of  science,  serve  as  valuable 
scientific  material.  Let  us  not  claim  supreme  authority  for  our 
own  introspection  and  deny  the  authority  of  that  of  others. 
Let  us,  in  general,  welcome  every  new  method  without  prejudice; 
let  us  in  repeating  the  work  of  others  rejoice  more  when  we 
confirm  it  than  when  we  overthrow  it,  even  though  our  personal 
reputation  may  profit  more  in  the  latter  case;  let  us  console 
ourselves  when  our  own  work  is  overthrown  by  the  thought 
that  at  least  we  may  serve  our  science  in  the  capacity  of  warnings 
against  a  false  road.  Thus  the  present  paper,  which  began 
with  a  text,  ends  fitly  with  an  exhortation. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


THE  NEW   DEVELOPMENTS   IN   PSYCHOLOGY   IN 
THE  PAST  QUARTER   CENTURY. 

A  GLANCE  back  at  the  state  of  psychology  in  1892  when 
the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  was  founded  shows  very 
important  advances  in  practically  every  field.  To  be  sure  the 
main  outlines  of  the  science  had  been  well  developed.  The 
attitudes  and  the  more  general  methods  were  much  the  same  as 
they  are  today.  Wundt's  system  had  reached  approximately 
its  final  form;  James  had  published  his  chief  books,  and  Ribot 
had  written  his  more  important  works.  But  much  of  the  experi- 
mental work  upon  which  the  modern  discussion  is  based  was  still 
to  be  done.  With  some  important  exceptions  experiment  had 
been  confined  to  sensation,  to  Weber's  Law,  to  space  perception, 
and  to  reaction  times.  Ebbinghaus  alone  had  worked  on  memory; 
only  preliminary  experiments  had  been  made  upon  association 
and  the  ideational  processes;  the  physiological  accompaniments 
of  mental  processes  had  been  little  studied,  and  most  of  the 
results  obtained  were  found  later  to  be  incorrect. 

While  the  central  problems  of  the  science  had  been  investi- 
gated relatively  little,  most  of  the  applications  and  the  branches 
of  psychology  had  been  almost  neglected.  Educational  problems 
were  still  treated  in  an  a  priori  way  or  as  the  result  of  uncon- 
firmed opinion;  psychiatry  had  felt  the  influence  of  modern 
psychological  results  and  methods  through  the  work  of  Kraepelin, 
but  the  experimental  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  insane 
was  hardly  begun.  Animal  psychology  was  largely  a  collection 
of  anecdotes  with  incidental  theoretical  discussions.  None  of 
the  many  suggested  or  actually  developed  applications  of  psy- 
chology were  even  begun.  Tracing  the  developments  in  each 
of  these  fields  gives  an  interesting  side  light  upon  the  methods 
and  tendencies  in  the  more  central  province. 

It  can  be  seen  very  readily  that  progress  in  each  of  these 
departments  has  depended  upon  the  analysis  of  general  problems 
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into  part  problems  and  upon  devising  new  methods  of  approach. 
Both  the  problems  and  the  methods  are  frequently  suggested 
from  the  more  theoretical  and  technical  psychological  results  or 
from  other  sciences,  and  when  once  developed  have  an  important 
influence  upon  other  problems  and  in  other  fields. 

The  applications  to  education  at  the  different  stages  show  the 
influence  of  both  factors.  The  first  of  the  modern  phases,  child 
study,  was  no  more  than  an  extension  of  observation  under 
careful  conditions  to  infants  and  collecting  more  numerous  data, 
in  part  from  the  untrustworthy  source  of  the  questionnaire. 
Beginning  with  Preyer's  work  child-study  occupied  a  large  place 
in  the  literature  for  several  years.  The  net  result  was  not 
important  for  either  psychology  or  education.  The  extreme 
youth  of  the  children  used  and  the  superficial  methods  employed 
made  the  results  for  education  relatively  slight.  In  retrospect 
the  number  of  thorough  studies  made  seems  surprisingly  small  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  space  the  method  had  in  the  con- 
temporary literature.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  children  were 
studied  thoroughly.  The  lasting  results  were  also  compara- 
tively few.  Baldwin  got  confirmation  of  the  motor  theory  from 
his  studies,  but  the  suggestions  for  that  as  well  as  the  emphasis 
on  imitation  came  from  Ribot  and  Tarde  rather  than  from  the 
observations  and  experiments  themselves.  To  the  questionnaire 
method  we  owe  Stanley  Hall's  monumental  work  on  Adolescence. 
After  all,  however,  the  main  gain  from  this  method  was  an 
increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  empirical  study  of 
the  child  and  of  educational  problems  in  general. 

The  second  factor  that  made  possible  an  advance  in  this  field 
was  the  application  of  the  statistical  methods  of  Pearson  and  his 
school, — the  coefficient  of  correlation  and  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining a  common  opinion  from  masses  of  individual  records  or 
opinions.  The  application  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  has 
made  possible  an  empirical  testing  of  the  inheritance  of  mental 
traits,  of  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  general  training 
or  of  formal  discipline  under  the  form  of  the  transfer  of  training, 
and  of  the  interrelations  between  many  functions  or  capacities, 
innate  or  acquired.  The  methods  for  determining  standards 
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from  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  people  have  made  possible 
standardization  of  grades  and  the  determination  of  the  progress 
through  training.  These  same  methods  have  given  results  in 
all  sorts  of  problems  in  general  and  applied  psychology.  For 
the  development  and  application  of  this  method,  Cattell  and 
Thorndike  and  their  students  have  contributed  most. 

In  addition  to  these  results  from  special  methods  particular 
problems  both  in  teaching  and  studying  have  received  much 
benefit  from  researches  in  general  psychology.  Studies  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  made  to  determine  the  general  laws  of  per- 
ception and  of  motor  activity,  have  given  results  that  suggested 
practical  applications.  Studies  of  memory,  of  thinking,  of 
animal  learning,  and  of  attention  have  given  information  that 
has  been  applied  in  practical  ways.  Educational  theory  has  also 
profited  or  might  profit  from  the  newer  results.  Many  of  the 
hypotheses  that  were  affirmed  dogmatically  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  have  been  altogether  refuted  by  these  results;  a  few  only 
have  been  confirmed  in  a  modified  form.  Most  of  the  problems 
in  educational  theory  and  practice  have  been  affected  by  the 
experimental  method, — either  solved  or  modified  in  statement, — 
at  the  same  time  that  many  new  problems  have  been  raised. 

In  psychiatry  and  mental  pathology  psychology  has  provided 
new  methods  and  has  changed  the  attitude  toward  many  of  the 
problems.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion the  psychiatrist  had  depended  upon  unaided  observation 
for  diagnosis,  and  his  explanations  were  primarily  in  terms  of 
nervous  pathology,  the  latter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  some 
of  the  diseases  there  was  and  still  is  no  direct  evidence  of  brain 
injury.  From  this  time  on  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  mental 
causes,  explanations  are  given  in  mental  terms,  and  one  hears 
more  of  mental  laws.  About  this  time,  too,  laboratories  were 
established  in  hospitals  for  the  investigation  of  the  mental 
operations  of  patients  and  mental  tests  began  to  be  called  to  the 
aid  of  observation.  The  first  of  these  laboratories  was  founded 
by  Kraepelin  at  Heidelberg,  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  one  at  McLean  hospital  and  later  at  Washing- 
ton. As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  institutions  and  of  others 
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working  independently,  tests  have  been  developed  that  are 
rapidly  making  the  diagnosis  of  mental  diseases  as  accurate  as 
that  which  has  become  possible  in  the  earlier  developed  clinical 
branches. 

The  mutual  relations  between  psychology  and  the  clinically 
developed  theory  and  practice  in  hysteria  and  related  diseases 
offer  much  of  interest.  Here  the  advances  in  medicine  have  been 
most  clearly  reflected  in  psychological  theory,  and  earlier  psycho- 
logical results  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  science  have  most 
influenced  clinical  practice  and  theory.  It  was  only  a  little 
before  the  period  we  are  discussing  that  Janet  began  to  publish 
his  striking  books.  His  conclusions  he  himself  traces  to  the 
combined  work  of  Charcot  on  the  clinical  side  and  to  Ribot  on 
the  psychological  side.  The  studies  of  hypnotism  played  prob- 
ably the  most  important  r61e  in  developing  his  theory,  but  these 
also  were  interpreted  in  the  light  of  purely  psychological  fact  and 
theory.  The  concept  of  dissociation  arises  naturally  from  the 
notion  of  association.  This  is  fundamental  in  the  explanation 
Janet  gives  of  hysteria.  When  specific  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  phenomenon  was  discovered  in  pathological  cases,  the 
uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  notion  in  many  connections, 
particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  self  phenomena,  became 
evident. 

The  more  recent  theory  of  Freud  and  its  modification  by  Jung, 
while  it  raises  more  controversial  questions  of  a  psychological 
character,  can  still  be  traced  to  psychological  considerations. 
Freud's  theory,  too,  goes  back  for  its  first  formulation  to  a  period 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  assumption  of  a  sub- 
conscious or  unconscious  can  be  traced  to  Schopenhauer  and  von 
Hartmann,  although  they  had  another  purpose  in  assuming  its 
existence.  The  struggle  of  the  ideas  below  the  threshold  to 
enter  consciousness  is  reminiscent  of  Herbart,  while  one  may 
assert  that  to  find  the  real  forces  in  consciousness  in  personifica- 
tions, in  ideas  that  act  as  separate  forces,  has  been  a  tendency 
manifest  from  the  earliest  animism  to  the  present  time.  On 
the  other  hand  the  notion  of  dissociation  in  its  most  fundamental 
forms  and  the  theory  that  dissociated  ideas  take  on  peculiar 
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force  are  an  adaptation  from  Janet  and  his  predecessors.  What- 
ever its  origin,  we  have  in  Freudianism  the  assertion  that  the 
determining  forces  in  consciousness  are  below  the  conscious 
level, — in  the  unconscious  rather  than  in  the  conscious, — that 
these  are  ideas  that  have  been  forced  into  the  subconscious  as  a 
result  of  some  emotional  shock  and  that  they  are  at  all  times 
striving  to  penetrate  consciousness  against  the  influence  of  the 
ordinary  ideas. 

The  entire  assumption  that  one  should  look  to  actual  ideas 
somewhere  outside  of  the  field  of  consciousness  for  an  explanation 
of  mental  phenomena  is  opposed  to  the  notions  of  current 
psychology.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  objected  that  the 
content  of  the  subconscious  or  unconscious  cannot  be  ideational 
in  character.  Consciousness  and  awareness  are  identical.  What 
one  is  not  aware  of  cannot  be  conscious.  In  the  second  place 
the  assumption  that  it  is  unusual  for  the  antecedents  of  mental 
states  to  be  themselves  unconscious  is  entirely  contrary  to  fact. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  knows  in  advance  what  is  to  come  into  con- 
sciousness. Many  times  the  general  trend  is  anticipated,  but 
the  specific  idea  is  seldom  or  never  foreseen.  The  causal  ante- 
cedents of  conscious  processes  are  for  the  most  part  nervous,  not 
mental.  Even  from  analogy  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
sudden  breaks  in  the  train  of  consciousness  need  be  explained 
by  other  conscious  processes.  Physiological  or  neural  processes 
alone  would  suffice.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  kind  of 
explanation  offered  by  the  Freudian  theory  is  that  it  is  forever 
removed  from  observation  and  the  theory  can  be  neither  proved 
nor  refuted.  One  may  gain  an  explanation  for  all  of  the  observed 
facts  by  substituting  the  word  neural  or  cerebral  for  subconscious 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  unnecessary  assumptions. 

That  these  explanations  of  the  known  by  the  unknown  tend 
to  introduce  a  reckless  multiplication  of  hypotheses  is  seen  in 
some  of  the  more  manifest  absurdities  of  the  school.  Leaving 
aside  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  disturbing  suppressed  ideas 
or  complexes  are  of  sexual  origin, — an  assumption  that  has  been 
frequently  questioned  on  the  basis  of  fact  by  physicians  of  other 
schools  who  have  an  equal  chance  for  the  observation  of  actual 
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cases, — it  is  evident  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  particular 
disturbance  must  be  due  to  a  complex  of  a  preconceived  sort  is 
held  to  in  spite  of  the  facts.  When  the  desired  complex  cannot 
be  found,  it  is  assumed  that  the  worker  is  wrong  rather  than  the 
theory  at  fault.  Even  weaker  is  the  evidence  for  symbolism. 
In  terms  of  the  theory  the  complex  that  causes  the  trouble  is 
always  striving  to  enter  consciousness  in  the  same  conscious  way 
in  which  the  small  boy  struggles  to  get  under  the  circus  tent.  The 
prudery  of  consciousness  is  constantly  on  guard  as  a  censor  to 
keep  it  from  appearing.  As  it  cannot  escape  observation  in  the 
more  wakeful  moments  and  in  its  real  form,  it  takes  advantage 
of  the  censor's  being  off  guard  in  sleep  to  present  itself  as  a 
dream,  or  in  the  waking  life  it  takes  on  some  disguise  and  presents 
itself  in  consciousness  as  an  innocent  idea  which  is  nevertheless  a 
symbol  of  the  harmful  memory  or  event.  Both  the  evidence 
that  all  dreams  are  significant  of  the  character  of  the  subconscious 
complex  and  the  arguments  given  for  symbolism  are  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  made  to  prove  almost  any  statement.  The  idea 
asserted  to  be  a  symbol  is  nearly  always  one  that  is  very  frequent 
in  the  experience  of  every  man,  normal  as  well  as  abnormal. 
Similarly  the  complex  is  always  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
hysterical  patients.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  demonstrate  that  any 
patient  with  a  given  complex  will  also  have  the  symbol.  The 
converse  conclusion  that  any  individual  who  shows  the  symbol 
also  has  the  complex  is  not  so  safe.  Mill's  second  canon  may 
be  recommended  to  the  Freudians  in  this  connection.  The 
extension  of  the  theory  to  the  interpretation  of  myths, — the 
assumption  that  the  symbols  assumed  to  represent  complexes 
in  an  hysterical  patient  also  represent  similar  things  in  the 
myth, — rests  upon  an  assumption  doubly  attenuated. 

The  strongest  argument  advanced  for  the  truth  of  the  theory 
is  that  it  works  in  practice.  Undoubtedly  very  many  cures 
have  been  made  by  the  method  of  psycho-analysis  and  similar 
modes  of  treatment  that  have  been  developed  by  the  Freudians. 
Whether  these  cures  are  due  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
school  or  cult  is  not  so  certain.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  methods  of  treatment  involve  giving  the  patient  much  more 
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time,  consideration,  and  sympathy  than  has  been  usual  in  medical 
practice,  and  in  consequence  many  strong  suggestions.  These 
treatments  through  suggestion  have  always  been  successful 
whether  given  by  the  exorcist,  the  Christian  Scientist,  or  the 
physician.  The  actually  observed  symptoms  and  methods  of 
cure  might  as  readily  be  expressed  in  neural  terms  as  in  terms  of 
consciousness  or  subconsciousness.  However,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  theory  itself,  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
movement  to  impress  the  physician  with  the  advantages  of  the 
psychological  methods  and  attitudes. 

In  the  discovery  of  the  complexes  use  has  been  made  of  several 
methods  borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  psychological  laboratory. 
Jung's  association  method,  which  interprets  a  delay  in  the 
response  made  to  some  word  shown  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
complex,  and  the  delay  itself  as  the  result  of  the  emotional 
disturbance,  excited  by  the  concealed  idea,  is  an  ingenious 
development  of  psychological  experiments.  The  galvano-psychic 
method,  while  psychological  in  spirit  and  in  application,  was 
developed  most  completely  in  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria.  On 
the  whole  this  particular  branch  of  mental  pathology  has  con- 
tributed more  to  psychology  than  psychology  has  contributed 
to  it.  It  must  be  asserted  that  the  discussion  of  hysteria  and 
Freudianism  in  particular  has  raised  more  problems  than  it  has 
settled,  but  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  theory  of  dissociation 
in  its  general  forms  find  many  analogies  in  normal  psychology 
and  explain  many  facts. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  influence  of  psychology  in  any  practical 
field,  certainly  in  the  field  of  pathology,  has  been  through  the 
development  of  tests  of  intelligence.  Attempts  to  develop  tests 
have  been  made  from  the  beginning  of  experimental  work,  and 
while  many  of  the  individual  tests  suggested  early  were  as  good 
or  better  than  those  used  later,  it  was  not  until  a  common 
standard  was  proposed  that  any  were  generally  applied.  The 
standard  generally  accepted  was  suggested  by  Binet  and  Simon 
in  1905.  The  characteristic  of  the  method  lay  first  in  deter- 
mining what  children  of  different  ages  could  accomplish  in  differ- 
ent tests  and  then  in  comparing  the  accomplishments  of  patients 
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and  other  individuals  with  them.  It  provided  at  once  a  scale 
and  a  test,  and  in  consequence  was  generally  adopted.  While 
the  tests  are  by  no  means  perfect  and  suggestions  for  improving 
them  are  constantly  being  made,  they  do  provide  a  point  of 
departure  and  have  proved  very  valuable  when  used  with  caution 
and  intelligence. 

The  scale  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  mental  defectives  in  many  different  relations. 
First  they  were  applied  in  the  schools  to  discover  the  children 
who  did  not  have  sufficient  ability  to  profit  by  the  ordinary  work. 
These  could  then  be  isolated  and  given  special  training  in  work 
that  they  could  master.  Many  school  problems  yielded  at 
once  to  the  mere  elimination  of  the  unfit.  More  generally 
interesting  was  the  discovery  that  much  of  crime  and  poverty 
was  also  the  result  of  lack  of  mental  development.  Tests  of 
criminals  show  that  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  individuals 
who  pass  through  reform  institutions  are  mentally  subnormal. 
They  are  less  than  twelve  in  mental  age.  While  their  instincts 
are  fully  developed,  the  normal  control  is  very  much  reduced. 
Evidently  the  usual  forms  of  punishment  and  prevention  can 
not  be  successfully  applied  to  them.  The  discovery  that  much 
of  crime  and  poverty  is  rooted  in  mental  incapacity  has  already 
had  an  influence  upon  the  treatment  of  many  social  problems, 
and  when  its  meaning  is  fully  appreciated  it  will  make  possible 
many  important  reforms  in  more  than  one  field. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  science  the  development  of  animal  psy- 
chology is  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  outlying  fields. 
Thorndike's  first  paper  in  1898  may  well  be  regarded  as  epoch 
making  in  this  field  as  it  marked  the  first  of  a  series  of  experi- 
mental studies  upon  animal  activities.  He  first  applied  experi- 
ment to  this  form  of  animal  investigation  in  any  thorough  way. 
He  showed  that  chicks,  cats,  and  dogs  learn  by  a  slow  process  of 
trial  and  error,  that  the  animal  first  hit  upon  the  correct  move- 
ment by  chance  and  only  after  many  repetitions  did  it  develop 
the  chance  movement  into  a  habit  that  would  cause  it  to  be 
made  at  once  when  the  problem  was  presented.  This  conclusion 
has  been  confirmed  for  many  animals  from  the  crayfish  to  the 
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anthropoid  ape  and  for  all  sorts  of  problems,  although  opening 
doors  and  running  through  mazes  have  been  most  used. 

While  these  problems  of  learning  have  held  the  most  prominent 
place,  much  progress  has  been  made,  particularly  in  the  most 
recent  times,  in  studying  the  sensory  processes  of  animals.  The 
degrees  of  sensitivity  to  different  light  waves,  the  sensitivity  to 
chemical  stimuli  and  to  sound  have  been  tested  upon  a  wide  range 
of  animals.  The  development  of  instincts  and  the  relation 
between  instinct  and  training  have  been  carefully  and  in  many 
cases  conclusively  determined.  Imitation  seems  to  have  been 
largely  eliminated  as  an  explanation  of  any  but  conscious  learn- 
ing. Conclusions  on  both  of  these  problems  can  apparently  be 
transferred  to  man  with  no  appreciable  change  in  their  formula- 
tion, but  they  can  be  worked  out  on  animals  with  much  greater 
certainty. 

One  of  the  most  important  general  problems  for  animal  psy- 
chology and  for  general  interest  is  the  question  of  whether 
animals  think  or,  in  the  more  general  form,  whether  and  to 
what  extent  one  may  ascribe  something  like  human  conscious- 
ness to  the  lower  animals.  This  problem  has  been  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  philosophers  from  a  very  early  period.  It  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  overtly  conscious  when  the  modern 
experimental  work  began.  Of  the  biological  workers,  Loeb 
attempted  to  mark  off  a  line  between  higher  and  lower  animals 
by  demonstrating  that  the  activities  of  lower  organisms  could 
be  explained  in  purely  physical  and  chemical  terms.  Like  plants 
they  were  said  to  possess  tropisms  only,  while  the  higher  organism 
must  be  more  like  man  and  act  through  associative  memory. 
Bethe  made  the  statement  for  the  lower  organisms  more 
definite  in  the  assertion  that  certain  physico-chemical  pro- 
cesses, surface  tension,  osmosis,  and  more  strictly  chemical 
reactions  were  sufficient  to  explain  all  activities  of  animals 
up  to  and  including  ants.  Jennings  attempted  to  confirm 
Bethe's  results,  but  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
assumption  that  physical  and  chemical  processes  alone  were 
needed  for  the  explanation  of  the  activities  was  not  justified 
even  for  unicellular  animals.  In  some  of  the  lowest  he  detected 
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signs  of  learning  in  the  simplest  form,  the  modification  of  acts 
as  a  result  of  earlier  activities.  At  the  same  time  he  found  no 
reason  to  assume  that  any  consciousness  accompanies  the  move- 
ment. He  suggested  the  term  behavior  to  designate  this  form 
of  action.  The  term  has  been  commonly  accepted  and  extended 
to  cover  the  activity  of  the  higher  organisms  as  well,  since  viewed 
from  the  outside  they  too  show  merely  an  increasing  complexity 
in  the  same  kind  of  action.  At  no  point  can  one  be  sure  that  a 
new  type  of  control  is  introduced.  This  concept  of  behavior 
has  proved  very  useful.  It  serves  to  distinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  activities,  the  activities  of  the  organism  as  a  whole 
from  the  actions  of  different  organs  which  are  discussed  by  the 
physiologist,  although  both  physical  and  chemical  processes  and 
the  action  of  the  parts  are  assumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  action 
of  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  it  implies  nothing  as  to  the 
presence  of  consciousness.  Acts  are  explained  in  terms  of 
instincts  and  the  previous  experience  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  by  physiology  or  chemistry  on  the  one  side  or  by  mental 
states  on  the  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  observations  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  consciousness.  While  all  would  agree  that  the 
problem  of  consciousness  should  not  be  raised  with  reference  to 
the  lower  organisms,  one  school,  led  by  Watson,  does  not  stop  with 
the  assertion  that  it  is  indifferent  for  the  animal  psychologist 
whether  mental  states  are  or  are  not  present,  but  asserts  a  posi- 
tive negative.  Yerkes  on  the  contrary  believes  that  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  consciousness  should  be  raised  for  the  higher 
animals  and  that  it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Watson 
from  introspection  and  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
imageless  thought  doctrine  and  neo-realism  insists  that  con- 
sciousness has  no  existence  in  man  or  in  animals,  that  all  activity, 
human  as  well  as  animal,  must  be  explained  from  the  outside. 
Yerkes  on  the  other  hand  not  only  accepts  the  commonly  held 
belief  in  human  consciousness,  but  is  satisfied  that  images  play  a 
part  in  the  control  of  the  action  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
fact  that  actions  may  be  delayed  beyond  the  time  of  stimulation 
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and  the  similarity  of  many  animal  acts  to  those  accompanied 
in  man  by  consciousness  convince  him  that  consciousness  must 
be  assumed  to  explain  their  acts.  Either  theory  is  consistent 
with  its  premises,  and  here  as  elsewhere  choice  of  premises  seems 
to  depend  in  part  upon  individual  peculiarities.  Whether  one 
pictures  man  after  the  nature  of  animals  or  animals  after  the 
nature  of  man  seems  largely  a  question  of  individual  taste. 

In  many  practical  fields  psychological  investigations  are 
beginning  to  find  application.  The  first  of  these  to  develop 
any  degree  of  importance,  the  psychology  of  advertising,  began 
by  formulating  the  results  of  general  psychology  as  they  might 
affect  the  special  problems  of  catching  attention,  of  producing 
an  impression  which  might  be  remembered  or  bring  out  the 
response  of  buying.  More  recently  experimental  study  of  the 
problems  with  actual  advertising  material  and  under  natural 
conditions  has  been  made.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
solve  certain  .of  the  advertising  problems  in  the  laboratory. 
The  Aussage  studies  of  Stern  have  given  results  with  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  reliability  of  testimony,  and,  after  a  first 
rejection  because  of  too  strong  claims  on  the  part  of  its  supporters, 
seem  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  legal  theory  of  evidence. 
With  the  development  of  mental  tests  for  the  lower  grades  of 
intelligence  there  has  also  come  an  application  of  methods  to 
the  discrimination  of  higher  grades  of  mental  capacity  and  these 
are  beginning  to  find  application  in  selecting  men  for  the  occupa- 
tions. Telephone  girls,  clerks  and  stenographers  and  even  sales- 
men are  selected  in  part  on  the  basis  of  psychological  tests.  The 
psychologist  might  dream  of  a  society  in  which  each  individual 
should  be  measured  and  assigned  to  the  place  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  and  then  instructed  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
use  of  his  capacity  in  the  performance  of  the  task  that  has  been 
given  him.  The  realization  of  such  a  dream,  if  such  realization 
be  desirable,  implies  a  very  great  advance  in  our  present  knowl- 
edge, of  course,  and  also  demands  great  tact  and  good  sense  of 
the  workers  in  the  practical  field.  Exaggerated  claims  always 
arouse  opposition  and  set  back  the  time  when  even  well  deter- 
mined results  shall  be  given  application.  Meantime  there  are 
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many  problems  in  every  day  life  which  can  be  solved  by  psycho- 
logical methods  already  developed,  and  many  others  in  which 
the  errors  that  would  be  made  by  those  methods  are  much  less 
than  those  made  daily  by  the  present  rule  of  thumb  solutions. 

Our  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  outskirts  of  psychology,  but  many  of 
these  changes  have  been  associated  with  movements  that  have 
been  going  on  in  the  more  central  problems.  In  some  cases  one 
may  trace  the  cause  and  in  others  the  effects  in  the  more  general 
field.  But  in  practically  every  case  changes  in  point  of  view  in 
one  department  have  influenced  the  others.  The  most  striking 
phenomenon  in  general  theory  has  been  the  relatively  slight 
change  in  twenty-five  years,  the  persistence  of  opposing  or  con- 
tradictory theories,  and  the  capacity  of  different  men  for  drawing 
opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  premises  and  the  same  ob- 
served facts.  Through  the  quarter  century  there  has  been  little 
or  no  tendency  towards  a  common  standpoint.  If  anything  the 
opposing  general  principles  are  more  firmly  held  and  are  more 
clear  cut  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  We 
may  divide  all  forms  of  explanation  into  two  groups,  the  ani- 
mistic and  the  causal.  The  one  seeks  the  final  explanation  in 
a  single  force  that  is  often  given  an  anthropomorphic  form;  the 
other  is  only  content  when  each  element  has  been  reduced  to 
some  other  element,  itself  more  completely  known  than  the  first. 
We  find  that  both  types  have  persisted,  perhaps  with  an  increase 
in  the  animistic  during  the  period. 

If  we  accept  these  as  the  two  most  general  points  of  view,  we 
find  that  neither  has  been  abandoned  at  any  time  and  that  there 
have  been  many  fluctuations  in  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  each. 
Cases  are  numerous  in  which  there  has  been  adherence  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  schools  where  it  would  be  least  expected. 
Thus,  the  explanation  of  the  Freudians  is  definitely  animistic, 
although  the  natural  tendency  of  the  neurologist  or  physician  is 
towards  a  causal,  even  a  mechanical  theory.  The  complexes 
are  described  as  plotting  to  enter  consciousness,  to  escape  the 
censor,  and  as  units  that  think  as  elements  and  are  independent 
of  the  total  self.  As  stated  by  its  holders  this  view  is  almost. 
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on  a  level  with  the  mythical  explanations  of  natural  phenomena 
in  terms  of  concealed  gods  or  giants.  It  is  the  more  surprising 
as  the  observed  facts  may  be  quite  as  easily  stated  in  neurological 
terms  and  the  explanations  would  be  quite  as  effective  in  those 
terms.  A  more  conscious  animism  is  seen  in  MacDougall  and 
of  course  in  Bergson.  This  attitude  seems  quite  as  foreign  to 
the  earlier  work  and  premises  of  the  former  as  it  does  to  the 
Freudians. 

Within  the  field  of  general  psychology  we  find  a  very  curious 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  explanation  to  be  given  for 
the  so-called  imageless  thought,  perhaps  the  most  discussed  of  all 
recent  problems.  The  believers  in  imageless  thought  as  a 
unique  phenomenon  have  divided  sharply  into  two  schools. 
One  takes  what  seems  to  be  a  completely  animistic  position. 
The  thinking  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  realm  above  the 
observed  consciousness  and  even  seem  to  be  the  products  of  a 
super-conscious  activity  as  the  complexes  of  the  Freudians  are 
of  a  sub-conscious  activity.  At  least  it  is  an  operation  that  is 
subject  to  no  known  laws  and  has  an  authority  higher  than  that 
of  the  normal  consciousness.  By  the  other  school  consciousness 
is  denied  all  existence  and  the  explanation  of  all  so-called  mental 
processes  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical  or  physiological.  If  these 
Jiighest  operations  require  no  consciousness  obviously  the  simple 
processes  of  every  day  life  need  none.  Consciousness  can  be 
wiped  off  the  slate  altogether  and  all  acts  traced  to  forms  of 
behavior.  The  processes  that  suffice  for  the  animal  suffice  also 
for  man.  Thus  the  conclusions  of  behaviorism  and  of  intro- 
spection mutually  support  each  other.  Animism  and  material- 
ism are  each  inferred  from  the  same  set  of  facts.  It  should  of 
course  be  insisted  that  between  the  extremes  of  animism  and 
behaviorism,  there  is  another  possible  explanation,  that  still  held 
by  the  majority  of  psychologists.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
mental  states  in  terms  of  other  mental  states.  Just  how  these 
states  are  related  to  the  neural  processes  is  not  asserted,  but  the 
antecedent  that  is  observed  and  given  a  causal  character  is 
mental  not  physical.  This  is  as  much  opposed  to  animism  as  is 
behaviorism.  The  choice  of  one  rather  than  another  of  these 
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general  principles  of  explanation  seems  so  little  related  either  to 
the  known  facts  or  to  the  earlier  experience  of  the  psychologist 
that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  arbitrary. 

As  one  compares  the  psychology  of  the  present  with  the 
psychology  at  the  time  the  REVIEW  was  founded,  one  sees  that 
the  advance,  great  as  it  is,  has  not  been  in  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  a  single  system  or  even  in  a  tendency  to  accept  a  common 
view-point.  Rather  has  it  been  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  in 
an  ever  widening  domain  and  in  the  development  of  complete 
or  partial  explanations  of  separate  problems.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  less  emphasis  is  now  put  upon  description  and 
classification  of  mental  states  and  more  upon  the  causal  or 
dynamic  explanation  of  mental  activities  and  accomplishments. 
During  the  whole  period  the  changes  have  come  as  a  gradual 
growth,  there  have  been  no  revolutionary  discoveries,  and  most 
of  the  great  changes  in  point  of  view  that  were  proclaimed  or 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  epoch  making  have  with  time 
proved  to  be  less  striking  and  of  less  importance  than  they 
seemed  at  first  sight. 

W.    B.    PlLLSBURY. 
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Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  Vol.  I.  Logic.  By 
ARNOLD  RUGE,  WILHELM  WINDELBAND,  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Louis 
COUTURAT,  BENEDETTO  CROCE,  FREDERIGO  ENRIQUES  and  NICOLAJ 
LOSSIKIJ.  Translated  by  B.  ETHEL  MEYER.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913. — Pp.  x,  269.* 

The  present  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  was  in- 
spired by  Hegel's  work.  It  is  an  attempt  at  cooperation  amongst 
philosophers,  without  a  surrender  of  individual  independence.  But 
if  one  of  the  editors,  Arnold  Ruge,  who  writes  about  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  Encyclopedia,  in  the  introductory  paper,  saw 
primarily  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  various  ways  of  treating  logic,  the 
reviewer  is  impressed  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  points  of  departure. 
The  discrepancy  which  is  so  apparent  as  regards  theories  and  results 
is  in  good  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  treat  of  wholly  different 
problems.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  content  myself  with  pre- 
senting in  some  detail  the  principal  results  of  these  various  ways  of 
viewing  and  solving  the  problem  of  logic.  In  a  separate  paper  I 
hope  to  sketch  these  currents  of  logical  theory  in  their  proper  setting, 
examine  their  mutual  relations  and  disentangle  the  problems  which 
they  attempt  to  solve. 

Wilhelm  Windelband  contributes  the  first  systematic  paper, 
entitled  The  Principles  of  Logic.  He  conceives  the  task  of  Logic  in 
so  comprehensive  a  way  as  to  regard  it  as  the  "Philosophical  Doctrine 
of  Knowledge,"  the  "Theory  of  Theoretical  Reason"  (p.  8).  He 
adopts  the  transcendental  method  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  of 
Kant  and  is,  as  far  as  his  general  position  is  concerned,  in  agreement 
with  the  Marburg  School,  though  the  latter  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  his  paper.  By  taking  the  fundamental  problem  so  broadly  he 
hopes  to  unite  the  many  different  methods  of  treating  logic  in  a 
comprehensive  whole  and  to  develop  them  organically  in  their  articu- 
lated order. 

The  transcendental  method  of   Kant  takes  the  various  sciences  as 

1  The  review  of  this  significant  volume  has  unavoidably  been  much  delayed  in 
publication.  Since  it  was  written,  two  of  the  contributors,  Professors  Windelband 
and  Royce,  have  died.  I  have,  however,  not  thought  it  wise  to  reformulate  or 
expunge  my  comments  on  their  papers. 
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a  fact  and  enquires,  What  are  the  conditions  which  make  these  sci- 
ences possible?  But  Windelband  takes  as  given,  besides  the  sciences, 
"a  mass  of  immediate  experiences  of  the  prescientific  consciousness" 
(p.  9);  and  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  "to  discover  how  far  general 
postulates  of  reason  [Vernunftinhalte],  which  are  independent  of  the 
specific  conditions  of  humanity  and  which  find  their  justification 
entirely  in  themselves,  have  attained  to  consciousness  and  effective 
value"  (p.  9).  The  Marburg  School  emphasizes  the  objective  aspect 
of  the  transcendental  method,  the  reference  to  the  sciences;  Windel- 
band dwells  on  the  subjective  aspect,  the  reference  to  human  reason. 
And  as  there  are,  for  him,  three  "fundamental  psychical  activities," 
namely  of  knowing,  willing,  and  feeling,  there  are  correspondingly 
three  forms  which  human  culture  has  taken:  Science,  Morality,  and 
Art;  and  three  corresponding  fundamental  philosophical  sciences: 
Logic,  Ethics,  and  Aesthetics. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Phenomenology  of  Knowledge," 
treats  of  the  empirical  material  which  Logic  takes  as  given.  This 
part  is  introductory;  it  does  not  furnish  any  principles  of  Logic. 
Logic  itself  is  divided  into  "Formal  or  Pure  Logic,"  "Methodology," 
and  "Theory  of  Knowledge,"  which  are  treated  respectively  in  the 
remaining  three  sections  of  the  paper. 

In  Phenomenology  of  Knowledge  the  "fundamental  fact"  is  the 
distinction  "from  the  point  of  view  of  value"  (p.  u)  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  According  to  the  "immanent  theory  of  truth,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  "transcendent"  or  "representative  theory" 
[Abbildtheorie],  truth  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  ideas, 
i.  e.,  with  judgments.  Windelband  points  out  the  distinction  between 
the  content  of  the  judgment  and  the  attitude  taken  towards  its  truth 
value,  i.  e.,  "the  affirmation  or  negation,  the  acceptance  or  rejection, 
adoption  or  refusal  of  the  content  of  the  judgment  (p.  14)."  White- 
head  and  Russell  have  recently  (in  the  Principia  Mathematical 
emphasized  the  logical  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  (following 
Frege)  use  a  special  "assertion  symbol"  to  single  out  assertions  from 
propositions  such  as  definitions  which  are  not  asserted.  Windelband 
seems  inclined  to  doubt,  and  rightly  according  to  my  mind,  that  this 
distinction  is  valid  for  logic.  But  his  statements  are  somewhat 
ambiguous.  Does  he,  or  does  he  not  believe  that  the  "moment  of 
assent"  is  a  logical  aspect  of  judgment?  From  his  discussion  on  p.  15, 
one  is  tempted  to  say  that  he  does  not  consider  it  so;  yet,  on  the 
next  page,  he  defines  judgment  logically  as  "the  assertion  of  a  rela- 
tion." The  difficulty  which  he  urges  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  simple 
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confusion  which  characterizes  his  whole  position.  I  may  (and  often 
do)  assent  to  a  false  as  well  as  to  a  true  proposition.  My  assenting 
or  not  assenting  is  determined  by  conditions  which  do  not  make 
propositions  true  or  false;  they  belong  to  a  wholly  different  order  of 
problems.  But  Windelband  makes  the  truth  of  a  proposition  depend 
on  this  feeling  of  validity  (formal  truth).  On  the  contrary,  one  should 
say:  Logically  it  is  a  sheer  accident  that  the  feeling  of  validity  takes 
place  (at  least  ordinarily)  when  we  meet  true  propositions.  That, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  often  do  happen  to  coincide,  must  be  explained 
biologically;  it  is  not  a  legitimate  problem  of  logic  at  all. 

The  task  of  Formal  or  Pure  Logic  is  "to  isolate  by  abstraction  those 
forms  of  thought  which  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  truth 
in  perceiving  [Erkennen]  and  knowing,  and  to  exhibit  their  immediate 
evidence"  (p.  22).  Formal  Logic  does  not  treat  of  all  forms  of 
thought,  but  merely  of  the  "forms  of  right  thinking"  (p.  23).  This 
Windelband  deems  sufficient  "to  mark  out  the  difference  in  principle 
between  Logic  and  Psychology"  (p.  23).  As  the  science  of  the 
Forms  of  Right  Thinking,  Logic  is  a  normative  discipline.  Yet  this  is 
only  one  side  of  Logic,  namely  "the  side  which  it  turns  toward  em- 
pirical thought"  (p.  24).  "And  here  we  come  on  a  double  aspect 
of  all  logical  laws:  on  the  one  hand  they  are  rules  for  the  empirical 
consciousness,  according  to  which  all  thinking  which  has  truth  for 
its  aim  should  be  carried  on;  on  the  other  they  have  their  own  inner 
and  independent  significance  and  being,  quite  independent  of  the 
actual  happening  of  ideational  processes,  which  are  or  are  not  in 
accordance  wth  them.  We  may  call  the  latter  their  value-in-them- 
selves,  the  former  their  value-for-us"  (p.  24).  This  distinction  seems 
to  me  fundamental  and  of  far-reaching  importance;  but  I  feel  that  if 
it  had  been  carried  through  consistently  in  the  present  paper,  it 
would  have  led  to  a  very  different  system  of  Logic.  For  does  not  this 
'double  aspect'  of  all  logical  laws  lead  to  two  distinct  sciences,  the 
one  dealing  with  the  "objective  meaning"  (p.  25),  their  "inner  and 
independent  significance  and  being"  (p.  24),  the  other  wi^h  the 
subjective  aspect,  their  coercion  for  our  empirical  thinking,  compelling 
of  assent  in  ourselves  and  in  our  opponent?  The  latter,  it  would 
appear,  even  from  Windelband's  point  of  view,  ought  to  be  a  chapter 
in  Psychology;  the  former  Logic  properly  speaking.  Windelband 
recognizes  that  the  normative  constraint  of  our  rational  conscious- 
ness must  be  based  on  objective  grounds  of  the  thought-content  itself; 
there  is  "such  an  immanent  inter-connexion  that  if  something  is 
valid  [gilt],  then  something  else  is  valid  and  something  else  is  not 
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valid"  (p.  25).  Here  was  a  chance  for  a  clear  separation  of  logical 
from  psychological  problems,  which  Windelband  in  his  paper  attempts 
to  make.  But  he  has  not  taken  the  chance.  For  him  this  objective 
meaning  contains  for  Formal  Logic  "a  presupposition  which  cannot 
be  proved  because  it  is  itself  the  principle  of  all  proof.  The  same 
holds  good  for  the  methodological  treatment  of  all  the  rules  of  right 
thinking  which  Formal  Logic  can  lay  down.  .  .  .  But  if  any  man 
stumbles  at  the  fact  that  when  we  want  to  think  about  thought  we 
must,  in  so  doing,  already  follow  the  norms  of  right  thinking — there 
is  no  arguing  with  him"  (p.  25).  Of  course  not,  because  you  yourself 
blocked  the  way  to  a  valid  reply.  For  can  there  really  be  any  doubt 
that  you  must  use  your  'laws  of  right  thinking'  when  you  want  to 
think  rightly  about  these  laws  of  right  thinking?  You  are  turning  in 
a  circle — and  blame  your  opponent  for  it!  Yet,  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  escape  the  dilemma! 

The  two  most  pregnant  points  of  view  in  the  doctrine  of  judgments 
"are  quality  and  relation"  (p.  29).  The  quality  of  judgment  leads 
to  the  laws  of  thought;  and  relation  between  judgments  is  the  subject 
of  the  doctrine  of  categories.  This  forms  the  climax  of  all  logical 
theory  (p.  33). 

We  need  not  examine  the  deduction  of  the  system  of  categories 
from  the  principle  of  synthesis.  The  whole  discussion  lacks  that 
rigor  which  we  can  to-day  demand  of  similar  work.  The  'deduction' 
itself  seems  to  be  pure  fancy  and  establishes  nothing.  There  is  not 
even  an  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  various 
categories;  and  without  these  a  mere  list  of  so-called  'categories'  is 
of  no  avail.  The  breadth  of  the  undertaking  makes  accuracy  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  whole  recent  work  in  Mathematics  and  Mathe- 
matical Logic  is  completely  ignored,  even  though  it  represents  the 
most  tremendous  advance  in  logical  theory  since  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Windelband  has  heard  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"Mathematical  Logic."  But  it  seems  to  him  a  comparatively  in- 
significant affair,  if  not  a  vain  endeavor:  "There  are  logical  principles 
of  Mathematics,  but  no  mathematical  principles  of  Logic"  (p.  39). 
But  what  does  he  mean?  Is  not  "Mathematical  Logic"  in  its  most 
important  form  to-day  " Principles  of  Mathematics"?  Or  does  he 
mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  "Logical  Calculus"? 

On  questions  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  Windelband  speaks  as  a 
master;  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Logic  not  even  as  an 
apprentice.  This  is  not  an  incidental  objection — it  is  vital  to 
his  whole  method  of  procedure.  Logic,  in  Windelband's  view,  pre- 
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supposes  all  sciences  for  its  material,  and,  we  may  infer,  on  the  part 
of  a  contributor  to  logical  theory,  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  not 
superficial,  incidental,  but  intimate  knowledge.  This  knowledge 
Windelband  clearly  lacks;  and  his  theory  suffers  therefrom. 

"Methodology"  is  treated  in  the  third  section.  First  the  "methods 
of  proof  and  of  refutation"  (p.  43)  are  discussed.  This  part  is  not 
only  too  brief,  but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. The  second  part,  a  discussion  of  the  "methods  of  investiga- 
tion,11 contains  inspired  passages;  the  living  breath  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  permeates  it;  and  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  object's  immanent  conformity  to  law"  (p.  46),  "that 
coercion  of  objectivity"  (p.  47),  "the  Logic  of  the  object,"  seem  to  me 
admirable.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  this  whole  discussion  should  be  so 
largely  occupied  with  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  rather  than 
with  the  Historical  Sciences.  I,  for  one,  should  have  been  glad  to 
hear  from  such  an  expert  in  this  field  as  Windelband  more  about  the 
"very  fine  and  thoughtfully  developed  rules  and  instruments  which, 
in  some  cases,  stand  in  rich  variety  at  the  disposal  of  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  tradition"  (p.  52),  about  " philologico-historical 
hermeneutics"  (p.  53)  and  the  role  of  the  "logic  of  hypothesis"  (ibid.) 
in  this  realm.  They  are  referred  to,  but  not  discussed. 

'Theory  of  Knowledge'  inquires  into  "the  relation  of  knowing  to 
reality"  (p.  55),  i.  e.,  "the  relation  between  that  which  is  objectively 
thought  and  that  which  exists"  (pp.  55-6).  The  central  difficulty 
is  met  when  we  determine  the  nature  of  the  'something'  which  even 
Pure  Mathematics  presupposes  and  "whose  existence  and  essence  is 
quite  independent  of  whether  or  not  a  knowing  consciousness  takes 
it  for  its  object"  (p.  57).  To  ascribe  to  it  a  'Being'  peculiar  to  itself 
has  always  led  to  Mysticism,  according  to  Windelband.  He,  instead, 
follows  the  lead  of  Lotze  who  coined  the  term  'validity'  for  this 
peculiar  'something'  which  has  "neither  substantial  nor  functional 
reality  or  actuality"  (p.  51).  By  'validity'  Windelband  means 
"nothing  else  than  the  sum-total  of  the  inter-connexions  and  relations 
between  existents.  They  are  not  themselves  existents,  either  as 
things,  as  states,  or  as  activities;  they  can  only  become  'actual'  as 
the  content  of  psychical  functions  of  knowing.  But  in  itself  the  realm 
of  the  valid  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  and  order  under  which  that 
which  exists  is  determined"  (p.  59). 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  under  the  title  of  Theory  of  Knowledge 
Windelband  includes  all  that  which  is  usually  called  Metaphysics; 
and  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  "  Critical  Metaphysics."  It  is  of  course 
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impossible  in  a  review  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  so  broad  a  question, 
particularly  if  the  theory  itself  is  stated  so  briefly.  I  can  only  say, 
somewhat  abruptly,  that  I  do  not  feel  as  hopeful  about  it  as  the 
author.  From  the  mathematical  point  of  view  it  seems  quite  in- 
sufficient to  limit  the  'valid,'  as  expressive  of  the  peculiar  'some- 
thing* which  mathematics  presupposes,  to  the  relations  between  that 
which  exists.  And  the  mathematical  relations  are,  strictly  speaking, 
not  at  all  between  that  which  exists,  but  between  'somethings'  them- 
selves mathematical,  call  them  what  you  please,  i.  e.,  points,  lines, 
number,  collections,  etc. 

It  would  seem  simpler  to  begin  by  assuming  a  special  kind  of  exist- 
ence, namely  mathematical  existence,  and  to  introduce  the  general 
idea  of  existence  appropriate  to  a  particular  Universe  of  Discourse. 
This  allows  us  to  introduce  as  many  different  kinds  of  existence  as 
we  need  to  get  a  particular  science  started.  Afterwards  we  may 
raise  the  question  of  the  precise  relation  between  the  different  kinds 
of  existence,  e.  g.,  mathematical  existence  and  physical  existence. 
This  is,  of  course,  what  a  mathematician  of  to-day  actually  does.  He 
is  thereby  enabled  to  begin  without  being  obliged  first  of  all,  and 
before  he  has  moved  a  step  in  mathematics,  to  decide  on  the  most 
fundamental  questions  of  metaphysics.  And  it  is  just  as  important 
for  the  metaphysician  to  proceed  thus,  for  otherwise  he  cannot  even 
state  his  problem. 

The  main  purpose  of  Royce's  paper  on  "The  Principles  of  Logic" 
is  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  doctrine  which  he  calls  the  "Science 
of  Order";  of  it  "traditional  General,  or  Formal  Logic  is  but  a  part, 
and  in  fact  a  very  subordinate  part"  (p.  67). 

The  first  section  gives  a  general  review  of  Methodology.  It  indi- 
cates summarily  "how  Logic  as  Methodology  differs  from  and  yet 
gives  birth  to  Logic  conceived  as  the  Science  of  Order"  (p.  69).  This 
is  shown  for  the  Deductive  Method;  and  similarly  for  the  Inductive 
Methods,  of  which  Royce  mentions  the  Method  of  Classification  (p.  74), 
the  Comparative  Methods  (p.  75),  the  Statistical  Method  proper  (ibid.), 
and  especially  what  he  calls  the  Organized  Combination  of  Theory 
and  Experience  (p.  78). 

Royce  calls  attention  to  the  contribution  made  to  the  theory 
of  induction  by  the  American  philosopher  Charles  S.  Peirce.1  The 
usual  presuppositions,  on  which  "our  right  to  generalize  from  a  limited 
set  of  data"  (p.  79)  are  founded,  namely  the  uniformity  of  nature, 

1  This  seems  an  opportune  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Philosophical  Association  to  the  desirability  of  having  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Charles  S.  Peirce  collected  and  published  in  a  suitable  form. 
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and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  are  not  sufficient;  nor  are  they 
always  necessary.  But  to  make  generalization  possible  it  is  sufficient 
to  assume  that  the  "facts,  and  so  the  whole  aggregate  of  them,  what- 
ever they  are,  have  some  definite  constitution"  (p.  83).  Assuming 
such  a  definite  constitution,  we  can  find  out  what  this  constitution 
is  by  the  "method  of  sampling,"  provided  the  samples  are  "fair 
samples."  A  "  fair  sample  "  of  a  collection  "  is  a  sample  concerning 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  chosen  otherwise 
than  'at  random,'  or  in  a  representative  way"  (p.  87).  This  method 
of  sampling  becomes  particularly  important  in  its  application  to  the 
testing  of  hypotheses. 

But  the  fact  which  for  Royce  stands  out  most  prominently  in  the 
present  connection  is  this:  The  "Organized  Combination  of  Theory 
and  Experience,"  this  "most  perfect  of  the  scientific  methods"  (p.  91), 
requires  "concepts  and  systems  of  concepts  which  admit  of  precise 
and  extended  deductive  reasoning"  (ibid.). 

A  review  of  Methodology  leads  thus  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  Science  of  Order,  and  in  the  second  section  Royce  gives  a  general 
survey  of  the  "  Types  of  Order."  This  section  is  a  statement,  in 
Roycian  terms,  of  recent  investigations  by  mathematicians  and  mathe- 
matical logicians  into  the  properties  of  relations,  of  classes,  and  of 
propositions  which  are  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  "types  of  order" 
such  as  are  used  in  the  sciences.  The  most  significant  of  these  is 
"Serial  Order."  Instances  of  it  are  Numbers  and  Quantities.  The 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  "theory  and  description  of  more 
complicated  order-systems"  involves  the  "Correlation  of  Series" 
upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  Mathematical  Function  rests  (p.  116). 
The  most  important  problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  deduction, 
is  the  problem  of  elimination  of  which  the  traditional  "theory  of  the 
syllogism"  is  but  a  very  special  application. 

This  whole  section  calls  for  little  critical  comment;  I  mention  two 
points  only;  the  first  concerns  the  relation  of  Classes  and  Relations, 
the  second  the  concept  of  Classes  itself. 

I.  "Relations  are  impossible  unless  there  are  also  classes"  (p.  106). 
There  is  no  question  that  "relations"  and  "classes"  are  closely  con- 
nected. But  it  is  not  warranted  to  assume,  as  this  passage  does,  that 
relations  presuppose  classes,  nor  is  there  a  necessary  logical  connection 
between  the  two.  At  all  events  Whitehead  and  Russell  have  made, 
in  the  Principia  Mathematica,  what  seems  to  me  a  successful  attempt 
to  develop  a  theory  of  relations  based  on  prepositional  functions  in- 
volving merely  individuals;  classes  occur  as  symbolic  expressions,  as 
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"quasi-things,"  but  their  existence  is  not  assumed  and  they  are  in 
no  way  needed  to  define  relations.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
by  this  that  relations  may  be  defined  as  "Classes  of  Couples"  (Peirce, 
Schroeder). 

2.  "The  concept  of  a  Class,  in  the  logical  sense,  depends  (i)  Upon 
the  concept  of  an  ...  Individual  .  .  .  ;  (2)  Upon  the  concept  of 
the  relation  of  belonging  to  .  .  .  ;  (3)  Upon  the  concept  of  asser- 
tions .  .  .  ;  (4)  Upon  the  concept  of  a  Principle  ..."  (p.  106). 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  analysis  of  what  we  mean  by  a  'Class' 
will  furnish  these  ingredients;  but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  this 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  concept  of  Classes  logically  depends 
on  them.  To  be  specific,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  develop  a  theory 
of  classes  without  introducing  the  concept  of  an  individual;  in  fact 
E.  Schroeder  has  done  so  in  his  Algebra  der  Logik  and  this  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  features  of  his  work,  as  he  defines  what  he  calls  an  Indi- 
vidual on  the  basis  of  his  Calculus  of  Classes. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  this  presentation  of  logical 
doctrine  the  "  will  to  be  rational"  (p.  1 1 1)  already  makes  its  appearance. 
The  concept  of  an  individual  (and  the  same  is  true  for  that  of  classes) 
involves  for  Royce  an  "attitude  of  will."  But  these  attitudes  are 
not  wholly  arbitrary  or  of  merely  relative  value:  "We  have  an  abso- 
lute logical  need  to  conceive  of  individual  objects  as  the  elements  of 
our  ideal  order-systems"  (p.  107).  This  is  further  developed  in  the 
third  section,  which  sketches  "the  logical  genesis  of  the  types  of 
order";  it  is  the  most  original  part  of  the  paper.  All  the  rest  may  be 
considered  as  introductory.  Here  he  develops  and  justifies  what  he 
terms  "Absolute  Pragmatism."  The  "central  problem"  is:  "What 
are  the  necessary  'logical  entities,'  and  what  are  their  necessary  laws? 
What  objects  must  the  logician's  world  contain?  What  order- 
systems  must  he  conceive,  not  as  contingent  and  arbitrary,  but  as  so 
implied  in  the  nature  of  our  rational  activity  that  the  effort  to  remove 
them  from  our  world  would  inevitably  imply  their  reinstatement,  just 
as  the  effort  to  remove  relations  and  classes  from  the  world  would 
involve  recognizing  both  classes  and  relations  as,  in  some  new  way, 
present"  (p.  125). 

For  a  solution  of  this  central  problem  of  the  Theory  of  Order, 
Royce  refers  to  two  papers  by  A.  B.  Kempe,  and  his  own  paper 
published  in  1905,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society.  This  paper  developed  the  properties  of  the  system  which 
Royce  calls  a  system  S.  The  entities  of  logic  satisfy  the  laws  of  the 
system  2.  The  present  paper  shows  that  "modes  of  action"  are  a 
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set  of  entities  which  form  a  system  S.  "The  result  ...  is  that  it 
at  present  appears  to  be  possible  to  define,  upon  the  basis  of  purely 
logical  relations,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  aforegoing  principles 
concerning  rational  activity,  an  order-system  of  entities  inclusive 
not  only  of  objects  having  the  relation  of  the  number  system,  but 
also  of  objects  illustrating  the  geometrical  types  of  order,  and  thus 
apparently  including  all  the  order-systems  upon  which,  at  least  at 
present,  the  theoretical  natural  sciences  depend  for  the  success  of 
their  deductions"  (p.  134). 

The  preceding  summary  of  Royce's  masterly  paper,  has,  I  hope,  at 
least  brought  home  to  the  reader  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
problems  which  he  treats,  and  the  originality  of  the  solutions  which 
he  gives.  The  paper  is  an  example  of  the  complete  transformation 
which  is  taking  place  to-day  in  logical  theory. 

With  most  of  what  Royce  says  I  find  myself  in  entire  agreement. 
His  whole  conception  of  logic  as  the  Science  of  Order  is  bold  and 
admirable.  His  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  concept 
of  an  individual  brings  out  points  too  easily  taken  for  granted  in 
current  theories  which  point  to  psychological  facts  in  order  to  solve 
logical  difficulties.  I  agree  with  his  rejection  of  self-evidence  as  a 
criterion  for  fundamental  principles.  Of  particular  importance  is  his 
statement  that  the  principles  of  logic  are  neither  purely  empirical 
propositions  nor  purely  arbitrary  assumptions.  If  they  are  hypotheses, 
why  are  they  necessary?  To  treat  them  merely  as  assumptions,  as 
most  mathematicians  do,  is  insufficient.  Here  is  a  fundamental 
problem  which  calls  for  a  solution,  and  Royce's  solution  certainly 
has  much  that  is  persuasive. 

By  way  of  criticism  the  following:  Royce's  theory  of  "Absolute 
Pragmatism"  rests  on  the  following  grounds:  His  criterion  of  "abso- 
lute validity,"  his  theory  of  the  "Will  to  be  Rational,"  and  his  intro- 
duction of  "modes  of  action"  as  entities  which  form  a  system  2,  i.  e., 
satisfy  at  least  all  the  laws  of  logic. 

1.  The  criterion  which  Royce  uses  to  determine  'absolute  validity1 
does  not  accomplish  what  he  supposes  it  does.     Of  course  I  do  not 
deny  the  principle  itself,  namely  that  'a  proposition  which  is  implied 
by  its  own  denial  is  true.'     But  this  principle  is  on  a  par  with  other 
principles  of  logic.     It  does  not  in  any  way  establish  absolute  validity. 

2.  Regarding  the  "rational  will"  or  "the  will  to  be  rational"  I  can 
see  that  such  an  entity,  if  it  existed,  would  furnish  a  point  d'appui 
for  the  hypotheses  of  logic.     But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Russell  in  thinking 
that  this  rational  will  is  irrelevant  to  the  principles  of  Logic.     The 
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clean  separation  of  the  logical  problem  from  the  psychological  is 
important  and  necessary  both  for  logic  and  for  psychology.  I  prefer 
therefore  a  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above  which  avoids  the 
danger  of  complication  with  psychology.  I  have  attempted  such  a 
solution  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Generating  Problem."1 

3.  I  must  confess  to  some  difficulty  in  understanding  precisely 
what  kinds  of  entities  modes  of  action  are.  They  are  distinguished 
from  actions.  Royce  illustrates  his  modes  of  action  by  such  examples 
fcs  'to  sing'  or  'singing',  'to  dance'  or  'dancing,' — in  general  'to  do 
something'  or  'doing  something.'  This  is  clear  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  difficulty  comes  when  we  try  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
'contradictory'  of  such  a  mode  of  action.  In  what  sense  is  'not  to 
sing'  the  contradictory  of  'to  sing'?  We  can  readily  see  how  'I  sing' 
is  incompatible  with  'I  do  not  sing'  or  how  a  class  of  actions  such  as 
'singing'  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  class  of  actions  'not  to  sing.' 
But  in  the  one  case  we  are  dealing  with  propositions;  in  the  other  with 
classes,  neither  of  which  is  what  Royce  means.  Modes  of  actions  are 
"open  to  any  rational  being";  but  it  seems  quite  necessary  when  we 
speak  of  contradictory  modes  of  action  that  the  reference  be  to  the 
same  individual  or  the  same  rational  being,  at  the  same  time.  These 
difficulties  have  their  origin  in  the  definition  of  the  o  mode  and  the 
I  mode  of  action.  The  first  is  illustrated  by  the  phrase  'to  do  noth- 
ing' or  'doing  nothing,'  the  second  by  'to  do  something'  or  'doing 
something.'  If  we  symbolize  a  mode  of  action  such  as  'to  sing' 
by  A,  the  contradictory  by  A,  then  between  the  two  ought  to  hold  the 
following  two  relations:  A  A  =  o,  A  +  A  =  i.  Products  and  sums 
have  been  explained;  accordingly  we  have  to  translate  these  symbolic 
statements  as  follows:  'To  sing  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  sing  is 
equivalent  to  doing  nothing,'  and  'to  sing  or  not  to  sing  is  equivalent 
to  doing  something'!  Again,  if  A  stood  for  a  class  of  actions  or  for 
a  proposition,  the  meaning  of  these  two  propositions,  A  A  =  o, 
A  +  A  —  i,  would  be  clear.  But  in  this  application  to  modes  of 
action  as  distinct  from  actions,  they  are  not  clear  to  me.  However, 
I  do  not  urge  this  as  an  objection  to  Royce's  theory;  but  here  are 
difficulties. 

The  first  and  longest  part  of  Couturat's  paper  on  "The  Principles 
of  Logic"  comprising  paragraphs  1,2,  3,  and  4,  gives  an  outline  of  the 
principles  of  modern  logic,  or  what  has  been  variously  called  'Sym- 
bolic Logic,'  'Symbol  Logic'  (Mrs.  Ladd  Franklin),  'Mathematical 
Logic,'  'Algebra  of  Logic,'  and  what  Couturat,  in  previous  writings, 

1  Cf.  Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  Vol.  X,  No.  3. 
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has  proposed  to  call  'Logistique.'  The  second  part,  paragraph  5, 
treats  of  methodology;  the  third,  paragraph  6,  of  the  relations  between 
logic  and  universal  language. 

The  first  part,  being  itself  a  brief  exposition  of  a  large  body  of 
doctrine,  more  or  less  universally  accepted  among  modern  logicians, 
would  call  for  very  little  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  rather  confusing  mistakes  have  crept  into  the  account. 
Couturat  has  made  a  reputation  by  his  lucid  exposition  of  modern 
logic,  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  in  Les  Principes  des  Mathematiques.  In  the  present  paper 
his  symbolism  "approximates  most  closely  to  Schroeder's"  (p.  138). 
But  a  quotation  from  Bertrand  Russell  introduces  his  paper,  and 
Bertrand  Russell  is  present  throughout. 

It  is  appropriate  that  an  account  of  'Symbol-Logic'  should  be 
criticized  first  on  the  ground  of  the  symbols  which  it  uses.  Couturat 
has  deviated  from  Schroeder's  symbolism  in  a  number  of  important 
points.  It  would  seem  a  reasonable  principle  that  such  deviation  is 
justified  only  if  thereby  an  improvement  can  be  obtained.  This  is 
not  the  case  here.  He  changed  the  symbol  for  inclusion  and  implica- 
tion, using  the  one  which  he  had  already  used  in  his  brief  book  on 
L'Algebre  de  la  Logique.  This  symbol  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
except  the  comparative  ease  in  writing  it.  I  am  holding*  no  brief 
for  Schroeder's  symbol;  but  if  it  was  to  be  rejected,  it  would  have 
better  been  for  Charles  S.  Peirce's  symbol,  which  Royce  has 
adopted,  or  better  still  for  Mrs.  Ladd  Franklin's. 

As  little  can  be  said  in  defense  of  Couturat's  symbol  for  negation. 
It  is  a  modification  of  Schroeder's  earlier  symbol  for  negation,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Schroeder  himself  when,  in  his  third  volume, 
he  came  to  the  Algebra  of  Relatives,  reverted  to  the  horizontal  line 
for  negation,  which  seems  by  all  means  better  than  either  Schroeder's 
earlier  or  Couturat's  present  symbol. 

More  serious  is  the  objection  to  Couturat's  symbol  for  a  relative 
product,  namely  a  star:  (*).  It  is  symmetrical,  whilst  the  operation 
which  it  symbolizes  is  not  symmetrical.  (I  call  an  operation  'sym- 
metrical' if  it  obeys  the  commutative  law.)  Besides,  the  symbol  is 
inconvenient.  I  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why  Couturat  should 
have  abandoned  Schroeder's  altogether  satisfactory  symbol. 

For  the  converse  of  a  relation  R,  Couturat  uses  the  symbol  Rc. 
This  is  very  bad.  According  to  his  own  usage,  this  ought  to  be 
read:  R  to  the  power  of  '.  Again  I  do  not  see  why  he  did  not  keep 
Schroeder's  well-suited  symbol  R,  which  even  such  iconoclasts  as 
Whitehead  and  Russell  have  adopted  in  their  Principia  Mathematica. 
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Following  Peano  (and  Russell)  Couturat  writes  the  "variables  as 
indices  after  the  copula"  (p.  150)  to  express:  "is  equal  to  for  all  values 
of  x,"  or  "implies  for  all  values  of  x,"  etc.  How  inconvenient  this 
may  be,  is  shown  on  p.  161,  where  two  formulae  are  altogether  dis- 
torted, by  printing  the  </>  somewhat  too  high  and  giving  the  expression 
a  wholly  different  and  erroneous  meaning. 

About  the  force  of  these  objections  to  Couturat's  innovations,  so 
far  as  symbols  are  concerned,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  difference  of 
opinion;  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  objections  which  have  to  be  made  to  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper.  Operations  and  relations  are  confused  with  each  other  on 
page  141:  "Negation  is  an  operation  or  relation  fundamental  for 
logic."  Now  it  is  true  that  operations  in  logic  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  relations,  but  the  two  are  very  different.  Negation  is  an 
operation,  not  a  relation.  The  paper  confuses  concepts  (and  classes) 
with  prepositional  functions,  just  as  it  confuses  relations  with  prepo- 
sitional functions.  "A  concept  is  a  prepositional  function  with  one 
variable"  (p.  157).  Of  course  Couturat  knows  that  a  concept  or 
class  is  not  a  prepositional  function,  but  is  determined  by  a  preposi- 
tional function.  To  use  Mr.  Russell's  symbolism,  it  is  not  <J>(x) 
which  represents  the  class,  but  x<f>(x).  Similarly  for  relations:  "What, 
then,  is  a  relation?  ...  it  w  a  prepositional  function  having  several 
variables"  (p.  170).  "Let  the  relation  be:  1X  is  the  father  of  Y" 
(p.  179).  Of  course  "X  is  the  father  of  Y"  is  not  a  relation  but  a 
propositional  function,  to  use  Russell's  expression,  or  a  "Relativ- 
Coefficient,"  to  use  Schroeder's.  'Is  the  father  of  is  the  relation  and! 
a  relation  is  therefore  not  represented  by  4>(x,  y),  but,  e.  g.,  by 
xy<f>(x,  y),  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  usage. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  confusion  between  relation  and  proposi- 
tional function  that  inclusion  of  relations  and  implication  of  proposi- 
tions should  be  confused  with  each  other.  "To  say  that  RI  is  con- 
tained in  R2  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  implies  it"  (p.  172).  The 
symbolic  statement  here  is  correct,  but  the  English  equivalent  just 
quoted  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  read:  "To  say  that  RI  is  contained 
in  R2  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  corresponding  propositional 
function  (xR^y)  implies  the  propositional  function  (xR^y)." 

The  definition  of  relative  multiplication,  "the  most  important 
operation  in  the  calculus  of  relations"  (p.  174),  is  wrong.  It  ought 
to  read:  "If  there  are  given  two  relations  R\  and  Rz,  and  if  there 
exists  a  y,  such  that  ..."  the  rest  remaining  as  on  p.  174.  On 
p.  163  Couturat  reads  the  symbolic  statement:  ab  =  o  as  follows^ 
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"It  really  expresses  the  nullity  (non-existence)  of  the  class  ab  :  'a 
which  is  not  b  does  not  exist.'"  What  he  ought  to  say  is:  "The  a's 
which  are  not  &'s  do  not  exist,"  or  "There  is  no  a  which  is  not  a  b," 
i.  e.,  "There  is  no  individual  or  member  of  the  class  ab,"  i.  e.,  "The  class 
ab  is  a  null  class."  But  of  course  the  null-class  exists  (Bertrand 
Russell  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
any  other  class  exists. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Couturat's  paper,  at  least  in  this  first  part, 
is  marred  by  these  imperfections.  In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of 
original  work  done  in  this  field  there  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  other 
elementary  exposition  of  this  modern  logic  in  English.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  imperfections  will  be  removed  in  a  new  edition  of 
the  volume. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  Couturat  treats  under  the  title 
"  Methodology  "  problems  which  belong  to  the  Study  of  the  Structure 
of  Systems,  and  to  Critique  of  Cognition.1  On  the  latter  point 
Couturat  briefly  and  admirably  summarizes  the  results  of  the  recent 
work  in  this  field.  His  views  on  the  Structure  of  Systems,  however, 
though  supported  by  good  authority,  seem  to  me  strangely  incon- 
sistent. It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detail  here.  I  will  merely 
illustrate  my  point  by  the  following  two  quotations:  "Thus  all  the 
scientific  and  objective  contents  of  a  theory  are  contained  within  its 
first  notions,  and  in  its  axioms  or  postulates"  (p.  186).  This  is  a 
common  enough,  though  wholly  erroneous  opinion.  Contrast  with 
it  the  following:  "Definition,  then,  is  an  essential  element  of  demon- 
stration: for,  indeed,  how  can  we  hope  to  establish  anything  whatever 
about  a  term,  if  not  by  taking  account  of  its  meaning,  of  its  con- 
ceptual content?  Now  this  content  is  furnished  by  the  definition 
and  by  it  alone;  for  it  is  forbidden  to  attribute  to  a  notion  any  ele- 
ment which  does  not  figure  in  its  definition,  i.  e.,  in  its  construction" 
(p.  183).  Couturat  seems  to  admit  here,  and  rightly  I  believe,  that 
definition  furnishes  new  content  to  a  deductive  system.  Yet  this  is 
denied,  or  at  least  ignored,  in  the  previous  quotation.  Cou  Jurat's 
fundamental  view  of  the  nature  of  a  deductive  system  is  contained 
in  a  noteworthy  passage  on  pp.  186—187  which  but  for  lack  of  space  I 
should  quote  in  full.  The  idea  of  "the  reciprocal  interlacement  ol 
all  the  propositions"  here  stated  seems  to  me  very  fundamental. 
Schroeder2  referred  to  it;  it  forms  the  basis  of  Mrs.  Ladd  Franklin's 

1  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms  see  my  papers:  "  Studies  in  the  Structure 
of  Systems,"  especially  the  first:  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  IX,  No.  8. 
*  See  Algebra  der  Logik,  Vol.  II,  part  i,  p.  55. 
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Doctrine  of  Histurgy;1  and  the  recent  work  of  mathematicians  and 
logicians  only  tends  to  verify  and  amplify  the  divination  of  the  earlier 
investigators. 

In  late  years  Couturat  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  fascinating  prob- 
lems of  universal  language,  and  as  he  was  led  to  these  problems  through 
his  logical  work,  it  is  fitting  that  his  present  paper  should  conclude 
(Chapter  VI)  with  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  logic  and  lan- 
guage. Much  in  the  recent  work  in  mathematical  logic,  prominently  by 
the  school  of  Peano,  is  guided  by  ideas  similar  to  those  prompting  the 
more  popular  and  utilitarian  endeavors  of  universal  language-builders. 
The  logician  who  is  able  to  express  his  propositions  wholly  in  his  own 
symbolism,  as,  e.  g.,  the  authors  of  the  Principia  Mathematica,  have 
almost,  though  not  quite,  succeeded  in  doing,  has  in  so  far  invented, 
or  used,  a  universal  language,  at  least  for  his  special  field.  But  it  is  a 
language  without  lingua.  How  far  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Couturat 
are  acceptable,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  But  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
universal  language  strongly  and  impressively. 

Frederigo  Enriques  sketches  in  his  paper,  "The  Problem  of  Logic," 
the  leading  principles  of  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  may  be  called 
Critical  Positivism  (p.  217).  "The  aim  of  Critical  Positivism  ...  is 
to  carry  out  the  programme  as  laid  down  in  Kant's  Critique  ...  in  a 
scientific  spirit  consonant  with  that  in  which  it  originated"  (p.  239). 

The  first  part  treats  of  Logic  as  the  "Science  of  Exact  Thinking." 
Out  of  this  very  concise  chapter  I  can  mention  only  the  following 
point.  "Thought  takes  for  its  objects  .  .  .  things  from  the  per- 
ceptible world  ....  But,  in  defining  or  drawing  inferences  from 
these  things,  it  always  presupposes  certain  conditions,2  in  virtue  of 
which  these  data  are  taken  as  'objects  of  thought'"  (p.  218).  It 
seems  then,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  that  the  conditions  transform  the 
ordinary  thing  into  an  object  of  thought.  This  is,  according  to  En- 
riques, only  one  of  four  ways  in  which  thought  posits  its  object.  But 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  important  because  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
critical  solution  of  the  problem  of  general  ideas  (p.  234).  And  the 
idea  of  conditions  which  certain  entities  must  satisfy  in  order  to 
become  objects  of  thought  is  fundamental  in  all  ways  in  which  thought 
posits  its  objects. 

Much  more  original  however  than  this  "Logic  as  the  Science  of 
Exact  Thinking"  is  the  second  part  which  treats  of  "Logic  and 

1  See  Mrs.  Franklin's  paper  on  Histurgy,  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  in  Baltimore,  1908.  A  briefer  form  of  it  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Heidelberg  Congress  of  Philosophy,  1908. 

1  Italics  mine. 
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Reality."  Its  problem  is:  How  is  the  application  of  logic  possible? 
This  problem  is  important  whatever  our  theory  of  logic  may  be. 
The  author  investigates  two  problems,  which  are  intimately  related, 
namely:  "i.  .  .  .  whether  and  how  the  immutability  of  logical  ob- 
jects implies  the  persistence  of  a  corresponding  something  in  the 
world  of  Reality.  2.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  Reality  corre- 
sponding to  general  and  abstract  concepts"  (p.  231).  He  presents, 
as  a  solution  of  the  first,  the  Doctrine  of  Critical  Positivism  which 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  proposition:  "(a)  .  .  .  the  objects  of 
logical  thought  are  unchangeable.  (6)  ...  Reality  itself  is  change- 
able, but  .  .  .  within  the  flux,  things  and  relations  can  be  distin- 
guished which  change  so  slowly  that  they  may  be  treated  as  logical 
objects,  (c)  .  .  .  the  approximate  correspondences  established  be- 
tween logical  objects  and  changing  realities  admit  of  progressive 
correction  by  the  help  of  deduction  and  experimental  verification, 
and  ...  in  this  way  new  and  stricter  immutabilities  can  be  arrived 
at"  (p.  232).  This  seems  to  me  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  logic  are  here  considered  as  conditions, 
which  certain  entities,  namely,  the  logical  entities,  satisfy;  for  them 
the  properties  which  are  deduced  from  the  fundamental  propositions 
are  valid;  and  any  entities  which  satisfy  the  fundamental  conditions 
approximately,  will  also  have  approximately  these  further  properties. 

The  solution  of  the  second  problem  is  perfectly  analogous. 

A  further  problem  concerning  the  relation  of  'Logic  and  Reality' 
is  "to  determine  how  the  acquirement  and  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge  takes  place"  (p.  236).  It  is  treated  under  the  title  "The 
Problem  of  Methodology." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  r&le  which  hypothesis  plays  in  induction. 
Enriques  distinguishes  between  implicit  and  explicit  hypotheses,  and 
concerning  these  two  he  notes  the  following  important  points:  "(a) 
Under  artificially  simplified  conditions,  the  result  of  experiment  may 
offer  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer  to  the  question  formulated  in 
the  hypothesis,  when  the  implicit  hypotheses  hate  been  correctly  appre- 
hended. (&)  More  often,  however,  such  results  confirm  or  refute  not  a 
single  hypothesis,  but  an  inference  which  follows  from  a  system  of 
hypotheses"  (pp.  237-238).  "Implicit  hypotheses  must  be  regarded 
as  the  least  variable  element  in  our  systems  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  The 
confirmation  of  such  implicit  hypotheses  does  not  depend  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  definite  experiments,  but  upon  the  congruence  of  experimental 
results  as  a  whole:  the  criterion  of  implicit  hypotheses  is  the  Axiom  of 
Contradiction"  (p.  238). 
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To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  all  scientific  work  is  to 
make  the  implicit  hypotheses  explicit  as  far  as  possible;  that  all 
hypotheses  are  to  be  judged,  as  far  as  their  validity  is  concerned,  by 
the  same  criteria,  and  that  the  Axiom  of  Contradiction  is  only  one 
of  these.1 

I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  theories  presented  here, 
but  the  value  of  the  author's  work  would  have  been  enhanced,  if  he 
had  not  brushed  aside  too  easily  mathematical  logic.  "A  new  school 
of  'Logistic'  or  'Mathematical  Logic'  has  arisen.  Its  special  object 
is  the  revision  of  the  Aristotelian  schemata"  (p.  217).  But  the  scope 
of  Symbol-Logic,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  beginning,  has 
far  outgrown  "the  revision  of  the  Aristotelian  schemata."  Much  of 
the  work  done  by  these  mathematical  logicians  could  have  profitably 
been  used  in  the  present  paper. 

Benedetto  Croce  treats  in  his  delightful  brief  paper  with  humor, 
paradox,  and  sarcasm,  of  the  "Task  of  Logic."  He  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  endeavors  of  the  Logisticians.  They  are  "in  sorry 
case;  they  are  like  peddlers  who  carry  around  specious  and  glittering 
wares,  crying  them  up  to  the  public  and  advertising  their  utility  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes,  but  who  fail  to  attract  customers"  (p.  200). 
Croce  himself  is  not  a  customer.  Mercy  no!  "The  austerity  of  the 
new  formulae  frightens  us"  (ibid.). 

Neither  is  he  concerned  with  "those  normative  and  formal  logicians 
who,  in  prescribing  norms,  practically  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
radical  demands  of  the  Logisticians  themselves"  (p.  201).  For 
Formal  Logic,  "Descriptive  Logic"  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  (p.  201), 
as  well  as  Logistic,  "can,  at  best,  but  furnish  us  with  convenient 
summaries,  which  are  as  useful  for  the  memory  as  they  are  insig- 
nificant and  uninforming  for  the  understanding"  (p.  201);  whilst 
Croce's  Logic  "is  essentially  a  doctrine,  a  theory,  a  science  ...  it  is 
a  theory,  entirely  devoted  to  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
thought,  as  exemplified  in  science  as  a  whole  and  in  the  particular 
sciences"  (p.  200).  Logic,  Philosophical  Logic,  is  a  science,  it  is  a 
true  science,  it  is  the  only  true  science  (p.  201),  it  is  "the  whole  of 
philosophy"  (p.  204).  For  "Logic  as  a  special  science  is  unthink- 
able and  incomprehensible"  (p.  203)  and  philosophy  is  an  "un- 
analyzable  unity"  (p.  204).  Logic  is  "the  science  of  true  science 
or  of  the  philosophical  concept.  ...  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Phi- 
losophy" (p.  209). 

1  Cf.  my  paper:  "Critique  of  Cognition  and  Its  Principles."  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy, Vol.  VI,  No.  u. 
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There  is  something  whole-hearted  about  Croce's  manner.  He 
despises  the  specialist;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  separation  of  prob- 
lems: "We  take  up  the  cudgels  here  against  the  separatists"  (p.  204). 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  an  ardent  separatist  and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend all  opponents  to  read  Croce's  essay;  it  is  the  best  implicit  argu- 
ment for  the  separation  of  problems  that  I  know.  Logic,  Philosophy 
(for  the  two  are  in  some  mysterious  way  the  same)  is  indeed  many 
queer  things  in  Croce's  view;  it  is  not  Poetry,  as  he  rather  reluctantly 
argues;  but  it  is  Religion.  "We  have  assumed  throughout  that  the 
identity  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  has  been  both  exhibited  and 
recognized"  (p.  210).  It  is  also  History:  "Philosophy  itself  is  His- 
tory" (p.  211).  And  a  certain  aspect  of  philosophy  is  Metaphysics: 
"In  this  second  sense  Logic  has  rightly  assumed,  on  occasion,  the 
name  of  Metaphysic"  (p.  215).  I  have  not  fully  grasped  the  argu- 
ments by  which  these  various  propositions  are  established;  nor  am  I 
vitally  interested  in  trying  to  understand  them.  No  doubt  they  are 
comforting  to  some  souls. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  The  Transformation  of  The  Concept 
of  Consciousness  in  Modern  Epistemology  and  its  Bearing  on  Logic, 
Nicolaj  Lossikij  develops  an  interesting  concept  of  consciousness,  which 
in  the  second  part  is  applied  to  the  problems  of  logic.  "Conscious- 
ness is  the  sum-total  of  everything  which  stands  in  a  certain  unique 
Relation  to  the  Ego.  This  relation  is  simple,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  described  or  denned  by  analysis  into  its  elements.  We  can  only 
indicate  it  by  the  following  expression,  which  is  metaphorical  only, 
and  must  not  be  taken  literally.  Everything  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness  which  the  Ego  'has'"  (p.  242).  "According  to  this 
theory  every  fact  in  Reality  with  which  /  am  acquainted  is  not  merely 
a  fact,  it  is  also,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  my  Ego  is  connected 
with  it  by  the  relation  of  'having-in-consciousness,'  a  content  of 
consciousness;  in  other  words,  the  Ego  exercises  towards  it  the  func- 
tion of  becoming  conscious"  (ibid.). 

Of  this  'having'  two  kinds  are  distinguished,  the  first  of  which  is 
designated  as  'mine,'  and  the  second  as  "given-to-me"  (p.  247). 

This  new  conception  of  consciousness  entails,  according  to  Lossikij, 
important  modifications  within  the  sphere  of  logic.  The  present 
paper  however  examines  only  a  few  of  these.  "In  modern  philo- 
sophical literature  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  implies  synthesis  as 
well  as  analysis  is  widely  held.  Analysis  is  certainly  an  activity  of  the 
individual  knowing.  But  whence  comes  synthesis?"  (p.  249).  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  theory  "synthesis  is  given  in  the  constitution 
of  the  object"  (p.  249). 
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This  leads  to  a  new  statement  of  the  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate:  "...  the  judgment  should  be  thrown  into  the  form: 
'Where  S  is  ,  P  necessarily  is  also.'  The  relation  thus  abstractly 
conceived  must  be  called  a  relation  of  functional  dependence  .  .  .  , 
in  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  with  combinations  of  elements  .  .  .  which 
lie  outside  the  act  of  cognition;  when,  however,  we  are  considering 
how  far  this  same  interconnection  enters  into  the  structure  of  the 
judgment  or  of  the  syllogism,  it  must  be  called  a  relation  of  ground 
and  consequent11  (p.  263). 

These  criticisms  of  the  traditional  theory  of  the  relation  of  subject 
and  predicate  seem  to  me  just,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  concept  of 
the  relation  of  functional  dependence  excellent.  It  should  be  extended ; 
it  plays  too  small  a  r61e  in  our  usual  theories  of  logic.  The  theory  of 
truth  which  is  based  on  this  distinction  between  functional  dependence 
on  the  one  hand  and  ground  and  consequent  on  the  other,  seems  to 
me  open  to  criticism.  But  there  is  not  room  here  to  state  my  objec- 
tions. 

KARL  SCHMIDT. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

Critical  Realism:   A  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Knowledge. 

By  ROY  WOOD  SELLARS.     Chicago  and  New  York,  Rand  McNally 

and  Company,  n.d. — Pp.  x,  283. 

The  reader  who  takes  up  this  volume,  having  his  mind  filled  with 
the  suggestions  which  current  literature  has  caused  to  cluster  about 
the  word  'realism,'  is  likely  to  be  disappointed;  unless  he  is  a  con- 
vinced and  satisfied  realist,  he  will  be  happily  disappointed.  The 
emphasis  of  the  title  lies  upon  the  word  '  critical '  rather  than  upon 
'  realism  '  and  the  onus  of  the  criticism  falls  as  much  upon  recent  realism 
in  this  country  and  in  England  as  upon  idealism  or  pragmatism.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  name  realism  is  ill-chosen,  for  the  author 
no  doubt  may  properly  be  called  a  realist,  but  he  is  entirely  frank  in 
admitting  his  sympathy  with  some  parts  of  idealism  and  pragmatism, 
and  his  purpose  is  avowedly  to  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge  which 
shall  do  justice  to  both  these  positions  as  well  as  to  realism.  Indeed, 
he  regards  realism  in  its  current  form  as  having  the  same  vices  as 
idealism  and  shares  with  it  little  more  than  its  most  general  conclusion, 
that  there  is  knowledge  of  a  non-mental  reality,  a  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives,  however,  by  another  road. 

"  My  thesis  is,  then,  that  idealism  and  realism  have  had  essentially 
the  same  view  of  knowledge  and  that  the  large  measure  of  sterility 
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which  has  accompanied  philosophical  controversy  is  due  to  this 
constant  assumption  that  knowledge  always  involves  the  presence 
of  the  existent  known  in  the  field  of  experience"  (p.  vii).  The  criti- 
cism thus  generally  stated  indicates  the  point  of  view  of  the  book. 
It  amounts  in  substance  to  the  charge  that  no  theory  of  knowledge 
has  rigorously  and  definitively  abandoned  the  notion  that  knowledge 
copies  its  object.  Considering  the  hard  usage  which  'copying'  has 
received  for  the  last  two  centuries  at  the  hands  of  critics  of  all  schools, 
this  is  at  first  rather  staggering.  And  indeed  the  author's  way  of 
introducing  this  sweeping  criticism  is  unfortunate;  at  first  sight  he 
seems  to  be  making  a  ridiculous  claim  to  having  discovered  this 
principle.  In  this  he  is  less  than  just  to  himself,  for  what  he  really 
means  is  quite  different  and  much  more  significant.  It  amounts  to 
saying  that  a  vague  and  figurative  view  of  knowledge  has  continued 
by  its  implications  to  affect  thought  on  this  subject  long  after  its 
futility  as  a  description  of  knowledge  has  been  manifest  to  everyone. 
The  author  is  making  the  perfectly  sound  point  that  knowledge  can- 
not be  conceived  as  apprehension  or  profitably  studied  at  the  level  of 
perception  alone.  It  is  because  realism  has  persistently  taken  knowl- 
edge at  this  level  that  the  American  realist  describes  knowledge  as  a 
relation  between  entities  (pp.  138  ff.),  and  the  English  realist  tries  to 
find  an  awareness  or  a  consciousness  in  perception  distinct  from  what 
is  perceived  (pp.  HI  ff.).  In  either  case  the  assumption  is  that  what 
knows,  in  order  to  know,  must  be  the  thing  known,  which  may  not 
inaptly  be  described  as  a  remnant  of  the  notion  that  an  idea,  if  true, 
is  like  its  object.  Perhaps  it  is  still  more  like  Berkeley's  argument 
that  an  idea  literally  is  its  object.  Professor  Sellars  argues  very 
plausibly  that  the  modern  realist  has  thus  put  himself  at  the  idealist's 
mercy,  because,  so  long  as  knowledge  is  viewed  as  apprehension,  the 
indissoluble  relation  of  subject  and  object  is  quite  undeniable,  whereas, 
upon  the  opposite  assumption,  the  triad,  subject,  idea-object,  physical 
existent,  is  at  least  not  impossible  (p.  vii). 

Accordingly,  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a 
recognition  of,  indeed  an  insistence  upon,  the  subjective  factor  in 
experience.  The  first  discusses  and  rejects  the  unreflective  notion 
that  the  physical  object  itself  is  immediately  perceived;  the  second 
shows  the  projection  of  the  same  'natural'  view  into  science;  and  the 
third  shows  how  the  subjective  or  personal  aspect  may  be  regarded 
as  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  experience.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  realism  of  this  volume  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
uniqueness  and  privacy  of  the  individual's  experiences.  The  same 
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subject  is  continued  in  the  two  chapters  following,  which  are  devoted 
to  an  empirical  analysis  of  the  field  of  individual  experience.  Here 
the  author  points  out  an  evolution  from  a  primitive  state  of  'together- 
ness' in  the  course  of  which  such  fundamental  distinctions  as  self  and 
objects,  mental  and  physical,  are  made.  These  are  distinctions  of  a 
functional  nature  within  experience;  pure  awareness  and  a  unique 
cognitive  relation  are  alike  rejected.  Moreover,  because  the  distinc- 
tion is  made  for  different  purposes,  it  is  made  in  different  ways,  with 
the  result  that  the  mental  is  differently  defined,  according  as  it  is 
contrasted  with  one  or  another  non-mental  (pp.  88  ff.)-  Since  all 
experiences  show  variations  of  clearness  due  to  attention,  the  whole 
field  may  broadly  be  called  mental  (p.  119). 

With  this  large  recognition  of  what  is  often  considered  to  make  either 
for  idealism  or  pragmatism,  the  author  goes  on  to  his  critical  rejection 
of  the  former.  The  second  of  these  critical  chapters,  on  the  "In- 
sufficiency of  Mental  Pluralism,"  is  the  most  effective  bit  of  criticism 
in  the  book;  the  author  shows  that  personal  idealism,  because  of  its 
inherent  instability,  must  issue  either  in  theism  or  absolutism.  The 
preceding  chapter  on  idealism  in  general  is  directed  largely  against 
idealism  of  a  perceptive  type,  which  insists  mainly  upon  the  corre- 
lativity  of  subject  and  object.  Professor  Sellars  recognizes,  indeed, 
that  modern  idealism  has  devoted  itself  largely  to  working  out  the 
concept  of  unity  or  system  in  experience,  a  project  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  much  sympathy,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  such 
idealism  is  of  a  radically  different  type  from  that  founded  by  Berkeley. 
Whether  he  is  right  in  this  conclusion  or  not,  his  argument  contains  a 
quite  indisputable  measure  of  truth.  Somewhat  differently  expressed, 
it  amounts  to  this  (pp.  143  ff.;  183  ff.):  Idealism  has  retained  a  con- 
fusion which  arose  because  of  certain  circumstances  surrounding  its 
historical  origin.  Kant's  categories  were  proposed  as  a  supplement  to 
the  disjecta  membra  of  the  English  associational  psychology  and  were 
therefore  regarded  as  the  peculiar  contribution  of  the  mind  to  experi- 
ence. But  any  plausibility  that  this  position  may  ever  have  had  has 
long  since  disappeared;  relations  are  no  more  mental  than  any  other 
item  of  experience.  What  happened,  however,  was  that  Kant's 
new  point  of  view  was  swamped  in  the  old  assumption  that  the  mental 
was  somehow  more  obvious  than  the  physical,  that  only  the  mental 
can  be  known,  since  whatever  is  known  must  be  literally  present  in 
the  experience  which  knows  it.  But  if  the  mind  does  not  make  experi- 
ence with  its  categories,  the  older  assumption  that  only  mind  is  known 
may  be  rejected  at  the  same  time.  "Thought  is  the  movement  of 
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readjustment  and  of  creative  construction  in  the  continuous  field  of 
the  individual's  experience.  .  .  .  The  main  point  to  be  stressed  in 
contrast  with  the  Kantian  logic  which  I  have  in  mind  is  the  control  of 
constructive  thought  by  percepts  and  thus,  indirectly,  by  the  environ- 
ment" (p.  146).  There  is  no  need  that  the  environment  should  be 
literally  present  in  experience  if  experience  is  objectively  controlled. 
"To  make  the  categories  grow  from  the  perceptual  field  and  to  con- 
tinue responsible  to  it  is  to  transfer  to  them  the  possibility  of  control 
by  things-in-themselves.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  such  a  con- 
trol exercised  by  things-in-themselves,  when  it  is  strengthened  by 
experiment  and  by  the  necessity  for  motor  adaptations,  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  degree  of  knowledge  we  claim  to  possess  of  the 
physical  world"  (pp.  149  f.).  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
knowledge  of  extra-experiential  realities  is  the  substance  of  the 
author's  realism. 

The  three  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  are  avowedly  a  develop- 
ment of  the  point  of  view  thus  generally  established;  in  reality,  how- 
ever, constructive  elaboration  occupies  less  space  here  than  the 
reader  has  been  led  to  expect.  The  author  has  made  the  best  of  his 
case  before  he  reaches  this  point.  In  short,  'realism'  here  as  elsewhere 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  significant  factor.  There  is  an  unnecessarily 
elaborate  proof  that  subjective  idealism  has  not  been  consistently 
solipsistic,  undertaken  to  show  that  even  idealism  does  not  adhere  con- 
sistently to  the  principle  of  the  literal  presence  of  the  object  known 
(Chapter  VIII);  while  the  discussion  of  the  mind-body  relation,  which 
is  introduced  as  a  sort  of  test  case,  is  really  concerned  with  the  very 
general  question  "Is  Consciousness  Alien  to  the  Physical?"  (Chapter 
IX),  a  subject  which  covers  the  whole  development  of  modern  phi- 
losophy. I  am  not  able  to  see  that  the  author  here  adds  anything 
very  substantial  either  to  the  clarity  of  his  realism  in  particular  or  of 
philosophical  problems  in  general.  He  points  out  the  well-known 
difficulties  involved  in  the  thorough-going  application  of  mechanical 
categories,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
the  fate  of  modern  science  has  been  wrapped  up  in  the  use  of  these 
categories.  It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  quite 
another  to  tell  what  is  to  be  done  about  it,  in  the  light  of  a  demand 
for  knowledge  of  a  kind  which  appears  to  be  satisfied  only  with 
mechanism.  Like  the  idealist  and  the  pragmatist,  each  in  his  own 
manner,  he  finds  in  evolution  a  way  out  (pp.  233  ff.),  but  again  he 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a  logical  formulation 
of  this  principle,  nor  does  he  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  ulti- 
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mate  satisfactoriness  of  evolution  in  biology  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
What  will  be  left  of  evolution  as  "a  development  of  wholes  which 
are  not  merely  collections  of  units"  after  Mendelian  theories  of 
heredity  have  done  their  work  is  a  question  which  it  takes  some 
hardihood  to  answer.  Finally,  his  adoption  of  an  empirical  parallelism 
of  mind  and  body  (pp.  239  ff.)  seems  rather  to  shelve  that  problem 
than  to  solve  it.  To  say  that  "Consciousness  is  the  brain  become 
conscious;  it  is  a  highly  evolved  part  of  reality  flowering  out  into 
that  unique  and  non-substantial  variant  which  forms  our  experiencing" 
(pp.  244  f.),  leaves  the  question  in  much  the  place  where  it  was. 

The  ultimate  doubt  which  remains  in  the  reader's  mind  after  he 
has  finished  Professor  Sellars's  book  is  whether  even  a  critical  realism 
affords  any  essentially  new  constructive  point  of  view  from  which 
the  problems  of  philosophy  may  be  attacked.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  author  has  developed  such  a  point  of  view.  The  mere 
contention  that  objects  exist  which  are  known  but  not  experienced  is 
not  really  so  important  as  it  is  assumed  to  be.  I  am  not  sure  that 
either  a  pragmatist  or  an  idealist  would  not  admit  this  if  he  were  allowed 
to  make  the  necessary  interpretations.  Now  absolute  idealism  has 
such  a  point  of  view,  even  though  it  may  be  inadequate, — the  point 
of  view  of  the  Hegelian  reconstruction  of  logical  consistency.  The 
pragmatist  also  has  such  a  point  of  view,  though  this  too  may  be 
insufficient, — the  point  of  view  of  thought  as  an  adaptive  function  of 
the  organism  in  a  complex  and  changing  environment.  A  great 
variety  of  passages  in  Professor  Sellars's  book  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  his  own  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  it  is  constructive,  is  really 
that  of  pragmatism.  (Cf.,  for  example,  in  addition  to  some  sentences 
already  quoted,  pp.  83,  213,  236,  243.)  His  realism  adds,  as  a  sort 
of  supplement,  that  the  object  really  exists,  though  it  is  not  itself  an 
item  of  experience,  but  as  a  controlling  factor  this  object  is  not  'ex- 
ternal' when  it  functions  as  a  determinant  of  truth.  Surely  the 
question  is  not  so  much  the  existence  as  the  nature  of  this  control. 
In  fairness  to  Professor  Sellars  in  this  matter,  it  should  be  stated  that 
he  has  in  preparation  a  book  on  the  categories  which  may  put  the 
question  in  a  different  light.  In  the  meantime  it  must  be  admitted 
that  critical  realism  represents  a  stage  of  philosophical  sophistication 
not  usually  attained  by  recent  realistic  literature. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 
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Movement  and  Mental  Imagery :  Outlines  of  a  Motor  Theory  of  the  Com- 
plexer  Mental  Processes.  By  MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN.  Boston 
and  £Iew  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. — Pp.  xv,  252. 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  investigation  no  two  subjects 
could  present  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  two  named  in  the  title  of 
this  book.  Movement  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  physical  science.  The 
measurement  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  movements  is  the  most 
satisfactory  achievement  of  science.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  less  attractive  to  the  scientific  investigator  with  such  an  aim 
than  the  domain  of  mental  imagery,  the  world  of  imaginary  objects. 
Mental  images  are  not  only  removed  from  general  observation  and 
open  to  direct  study  only  by  the  individual  who  experiences  them, 
but  even  he  has  no  satisfactory  way  of  measuring  them  and  reducing 
them  to  mathematics."  Nevertheless,  the  scientific  investigator  of 
mind  may — as  the  author  goes  on  to  say  in  the  Introduction — persist 
in  "being  curious  about  the  'inner  aspect'  of  behavior  and  in  believing 
that  a  man's  thoughts  are  as  legitimate  objects  for  scientific  study  as 
his  movements."  If  he  does  so  persist,  and  if  he  also  realizes  "that 
it  is  through  his  movements  that  man  takes  his  place  in  the  rest  of 
the  order  of  nature,  then  the  proper  outcome  of  this  twofold  interest 
is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  inner  life  is  correlated 
with  and  dependent  upon  bodily  movement."  While  "this  attempt 
is  everywhere  visible  in  the  psychological  theories  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  .  .  .  there  still  remain  many  phenomena  connected  with  the 
complexer  life  of  mind,  the  revival  of  past  experiences  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  whose  connection  with  motor 
processes  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced."  This  unestablished 
relation  of  the  richer  mental  complexes  to  the  movements  of  the  body 
supplies  the  problem  for  the  present  serious  and  notable  study. 

Professor  Washburn's  doctrine  of  mind  and  organic  movement  has 
been  sketched  in  previous  articles.  Now  it  is  further  elaborated  and 
applied  to  the  facts  of  imagery,  association,  action,  and  thought.  It 
may  be  set  forth  in  a  few  words. 

Mind  is  intimately  related  to  new  combinations  of  simple  move- 
ments innately  provided;  combinations  organized  during  the  life-time 
of  the  individual.  These  combinations  are  "movement  systems," 
and  a  movement  system  is  defined  as  "a  combination  of  movements  so 
linked  together  that  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  actual  performance 
of  certain  movements  is  required  to  bring  about  other  movements." 
Systems  are  static  (prolonged  states  of  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
muscle)  and  phasic  (translations  through  space);  and  phasic  systems 
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are  simultaneous  and  successive  (chap.  i).  Now  all  consciousness  is 
related  to  movement.  The  author  resolves  the  antithesis  which  she 
finds  between  those  theories  which  have  been  based  upon  free  move- 
ments and  those  based  upon  obstructed  movements  by  supposing  that 
"consciousness  accompanies  a  certain  ratio  of  excitation  to  inhibition 
in  a  motor  discharge."  Complete  blocking  and  complete  want  of 
inhibition  alike  destroy,  or  fail  to  produce,  conscious  processes.  Thus 
mind  always  involves  the  ratio  excitation:  inhibition;  but  change  in 
either  term  of  the  ratio  (more  or  less  excitation,  more  or  less  inhibition) 
may  change  its  coloring  and  its  temper;  thus  strong  excitation  of 
motor  response  with  considerable  checking  and  delay  accounts  for 
attention,  still  stronger  excitation  and  weaker  checking  for  smooth 
and  rapid  thinking,  while  a  still  greater  balance  of  excitation  over 
inhibition  is  exemplified  in  automatized  and  habituated  actions. 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  theory  is  the  distinction  between  full 
and  tentative  movements.  Tentative  movements  are  weak  contrac- 
tions of  muscle.  The  theory  demands  an  abundance  of  these  (chiefly 
human)  movements,  which  arise  from  cortical  (as  distinguished  from 
thalamic)  excitations.  They  are  of  much  greater  importance  to 
consciousness  than  the  gross  movements  of  "behavior."  "Upon  the 
occurrence  of  tentative  movements  and  their  combination  into  simul- 
taneous and  successive  movement  systems  will  be  based  the  whole 
theory  outlined,  in  this  work,  of  the  nervous  processes  underlying  the 
inner  life  of  the  mind.  All  thoughts  and  mental  images,  all  the 
contents  of  consciousness,  rest  not  simply  on  delayed  full  motor 
response,  externally  visible,  but  on  delays  in  the  systems  of  tentative 
movements.  When  these  systems  run  smoothly,  we  have  'uncon- 
scious thought';  when  delays  occur,  we  have  'sensations'  and 
'images.'  " 

One  further  consideration  is  necessary  to  the  general  exposition  of 
the  theory.  It  concerns  the  functional  relations  of  "sensory"  and 
"motor  centers"  and  "pathways."  A  discharging  motor  pathway 
under  partial  inhibition  drains  all  sensory  pathways  connected  with  it 
at  low  synaptic  resistance.  Thus  consciousness  arises.  When  now  a 
sensory  pathway  is  excited  by  a  stimulus,  sensation  results,  when 
excited  from  another — always  a  motor — source,  the  image  or  centrally 
excited  sensation  results.  The  introspective  difference  between  the 
sensation  and  the  image  is  due  to  the  "general  motor  disturbance" 
which  follows  peripheral  stimulation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  doctrine  of  movement  systems  should  bear 
upon  some  problems  with  more  cogency  than  upon  others.  Its 
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achievement  with  associative  trains  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  most 
remarkable,  possibly  because  the  facts  there  cited  are  most  numerous 
and  most  tangled.  Anyone  one  who  has  plowed  through  the  literature 
from  Miiller  and  Schumann  to  the  present  year  will  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  a  conception  which  is  able  to  set  in  order  the  conditions  of 
impression,  reproduction  and  recall,  the  nature  of  the  memory  after- 
image, the  interplay  of  tendencies  and  dispositions,  the  laws  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  mutations  of  imagery  (chaps,  v,  vi,  vii).  Chapter  v  alone 
incorporates  no  fewer  than  thirty-six,  and  Chapter  vi  above  forty, 
separate  researches.  If  "  perseveration "  is  overworked  (the  section 
seems  to  have  been  closed  before  Foster  and  De  Camp  appeared),  and 
if  the  difference  between  the  memory  after-image  and  the  "revived" 
image  is  exaggerated,  the  clarity  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  whole 
accomplishment  can  scarcely  be  too  heartily  praised.  The  empirical 
temper  of  the  work  is  best  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  Problem  or 
Purpose  (chap,  viii)  and  of  Imageless  Processes  (chap.  x).  The  temp- 
tation to  forsake  the  observational  facts  and  to  speculate  upon  mental 
activities  and  powers  has  seldom  been  resisted  here  even  by  recent 
writers  from  the  laboratory.  Professor  Washburn  brings  the  Aufgabe 
to  earth  in  the  "activity  attitude,"  which  she  attaches  to  a  static 
movement  system,  and  she  avoids  the  vagaries  of  the  imageless 
thinkers,  connecting,  through  the  medium  of  kinaesthetic  fusions,  the 
attitude  and  the  'thought  element'  with  sensation. 

The  value  of  the  book  rests  less  upon  the  form  of  the  theory  pro- 
pounded (there  has  been  no  dearth  of  'motor'  theories  since  Ribot 
and  Baldwin  set  the  fashion),  than  upon  the  careful  and  precise  attempt 
to  interpret  the  psychological  facts  at  hand  in  the  light  of  a  clearly 
formulated  doctrine  of  bodily  conditions.  So  the  literature  has  been 
combed  over  and  the  facts  of  perception,  imagery,  after-image,  asso- 
ciative, determining,  and  perseverative  tendencies,  meaning,  attention, 
the  Aufgabe,  judgment,  reasoning,  creative  thinking,  imageless 
thought,  attitudes,  and  dissociation  have  been  marshalled  for  a  candid 
explanation  in  terms  of  tentative  movement  systems. 

The  volume  demands  close  reading.  Every  line  calls  for  scrutiny 
and  every  section  for  backward  and  forward  reference.  In  its  dif- 
ficulty, however,  lies  its  principal  virtue.  To  declare  a  conviction  is 
easy,  e.  g.,  to  affirm  that  consciousness  is  always  '  motor,'  or  that  the 
brain  is  obviously  a  funnel  for  pouring  energy  into  the  muscles,  or  that 
it  is  evidently  a  system  of  synaptic  sluiceways  incapable  of  harboring 
such  an  Unding  as  consciousness.  But  to  face  the  whole  array  of 
facts  with  courage  and  candor  and  to  explain  and  reconcile  them,  bit 
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by  bit,  in  the  light  of  a  fairly  simple  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  easy. 
This  task  the  book  essays.  The  magnitude  of  it  is  suggested  by  the 
appended  bibliography  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  titles,  all  of 
which — and  twice  as  many  works  besides — have  been  assimilated  to 
the  main  problem.  The  volume  virtually  includes  an  outline  of  psy- 
chology which  is  rendered  coherent  and  consistent  by  means  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  explanation.  In  its  systematic  command  of 
facts  it  reminds  the  reader  of  Sherrington's  Integrative  Action  and  in 
its  objective  march  through  successive  topics  of  Stumpf's  classical 
Tonpsychologie. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  consistent  interpretation  in  terms 
of  movement  systems  does  not  substantiate  the  existence  of  these 
systems  as  forming  the  essential  basis  of  mind.  It  will  be  said  that 
motor  organization  is  rather  a  sequel  of  cerebral  organization  than  a 
cause,  that  a  sufficient  variety  and  delicacy  among  tentative  move- 
ments is  an  hypothesis  that  strains  the  facts  at  hand;  that  non-skeletal, 
static  systems,  that  should  carry  purpose  and  explain  determining 
tendencies  and  strong  attention,  are  fanciful,  and  that  the  neurologist's 
knowledge  does  not  preclude  a  real  central  organization  which  should 
account  for  association  and  attention.  But,  after  all,  such  objections 
as  these  will  acquire  point  and  merit,  in  the  face  of  the  present  per- 
formance, only  when  they  have  been  welded  together  into  a  body  of 
doctrine  as  coherent  and  useful  as  that  presented  in  Movement  and 
Mental  Imagery.  Furthermore,  such  criticism  is  really  disarmed 
by  the  author  herself  when  she  declares  that  "nothing  could  be  less 
dogmatic  than  the  spirit  in  which  this  sketch  of  a  motor  theory  of 
mental  processes  is  put  forward.  There  are  grave  dangers  attending 
the  attempt  to  form  a  complex  and  self-consistent  theory  where  an 
appeal  to  fact  is  not  possible  at  every  step;  and  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
is  that  of  taking  self-consistency  as  equivalent  to  truth,  of  thinking 
that  a  subordinate  hypothesis,  for  instance,  must  be  true  because  it 
fits  nicely  with  the  rest  of  the  theory,  even  though  the  whole  structure 
be  hung  up  in  the  air." 

Psychology  will,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  immediately  and 
especially  profit  from  Professor  Washburn's  book  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  its  empirical  consideration  of  the  problem  of  thinking,  which  had  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  activity  of  the  last  decade,  almost  reached  an 
impasse;  and  secondly,  by  its  brilliant  contribution  to  the  constitution  or 
organization  of  mind,  an  aspect  which  has  been  neglected  alike  by  the 
analyst,  the  student  of  organic  performance,  and  the  inventor  of  mental 
activities  and  powers.  MADISON  BENTLEY. 
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The  Next  Step  in  Democracy.     By  R.  W.  SELLARS.     New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1916. — pp.  275. 

Socialism  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  economic  theory  pure  and  simple  or 
as  a  large  movement  of  life.  As  the  former,  it  is  a  tolerably  well-defined  descrip- 
tion of  the  economic  stages  through  which  society  passes.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  what,  in  economic  fact,  has  been  and  is  and  inevitably  is  to  be.  There 
is  no  emphasis  upon  what  ought  to  be.  To  many  of  us,  such  socialism  has 
become  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  It  smacks  too  much  of  older  dogmatic 
certitudes;  it  builds  itself  too  perilously  out  of  abstract  economic  absolutes; 
it  is  altogether  too  little  conscious  of  the  pregnant  confusions  and  the  creative 
uncertainties  ot  life;  above  all,  it  makes  no  confident  call  upon  the  moral  en- 
thusiasms of  men.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  doubtless,  that  to  many  of  us, 
sympathetic  as  we  have  been  with  the  fundamental  insight  of  Marx,  socialism 
has  of  necessity  come  to  mean  something  very  different  from  a  mere  description 
of  the  fated  march  of  Economic  Fact.  It  has  come  to  mean  a  large  movement 
of  life,  more  particularly  a  movement  of  moral  revolt  against  the  regnant 
complacencies.  It  has  come  to  mean  an  indignant  rebuke,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  middle  class  treatment  of  the  'under  dog,'  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  middle  class's  treatment  of  itself.  It  has  come  to  mean  in  short  a  plea 
for  a  finer  justice,  a  more  compassionate  humanity,  a  plea  likewise  for  a 
more  intelligent  marshalling  of  our  human  resources  and  for  a  more  drastic 
elimination  of  the  social  crudities  and  stupidities. 

The  prevalent  confusion  as  to  what,  precisely,  socialism  signifies  arises  out 
of  this  duality  of  meaning  that  has  grown  up  within  the  socialist  camp  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  socialism,  particularly  in  America,  is  entering  upon  a  new 
period  of  its  history.  America  was  never  over-cordial  to  the  socialism  '  made 
in  Germany.'  There  was  too  much  that  was  autocratic  about  the  Marxian 
doctrine;  too  much  that  reminded  us  of  the  relentlessness  of  a  cosmic  drill- 
master.  If,  indeed,  we  accepted  Marxianism  for  the  time  being,  it  was  for 
want  of  something  better.  The  doctrine  was,  in  a  way,  a  vent  for  our  outraged 
feelings;  it  gave  fighting  edge  to  our  swords.  Yet  we  never  felt  quite  comfort- 
able with  it;  it  wasn't  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  ourselves.  Of  late, 
America  has  been  developing  a  native  type  of  social  self -consciousness. 
Through  the  stress  of  our  more  recent  problems,  we  have  been  growing  steadily 
into  a  consciousness  of  the  cruel  ineptitude  of  our  middle  class  judgments; 
and  we  have  been  turning  in  this  direction  and  in  that  for  light  out  of  our 
darkness,  with  the  result  that  a  new  movement  of  life  is  beginning  among  us, 
a  movement  that  is  economic,  political,  and  social;  a  movement  of  revolt  that 
is  at  the  same  time  a  movement  of  constructive  purpose;  a  movement  experi- 
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mental,  pragmatic;  above  all,  a  movement  instinct  with  the  moral  enthusiasm 
that  is  fundamental  in  America  at  its  best. 

It  is  this  large,  forward-looking  movement  of  modern  life  that  Dr.  Sellars 
describes  in  his  book.  The  book  apparently  is  a  treatise  on  socialism;  but 
it  is  on  socialism  of  this  broader  kind.  "  Socialism  is  the  democratic  movement 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  secure  an  economic  organization  which  will  give  the 
maximum  possible  at  any  time  of  justice  and  liberty."  That  definition  will 
fit  any  serious  minded  American  progressive.  Indeed  the  criticism  that  will 
be  made  upon  Dr.  Sellars's  book  by  the  dyed-in-the-wool  Marxian  will  be  that 
it  isn't  a  book  on  socialism  at  all  but  only  a  more  or  less  sugar-coated  account 
of  bourgeois  progressivism.  And  there  is  some  justification  of  this  criticism 
from  the  Marxian  point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Sellars's  handling  of  the 
great  central  theme  of  socialistic  theory — capitalism — is  exceedingly  gingerly. 
Indeed  the  word  does  not  even  appear  in  the  index.  Nor  is  there  any  clear- 
cut  discussion  of  such  problems  as  banking,  investment,  interest,  etc.  By 
reason  of  this  the  chapter  on  Some  Principles  of  Pecuniary  Reward  is  vague 
and  unsatisfactory. 

We  should  indeed  have  welcomed  a  more  penetrating  approach  to  these 
central  economic  matters  on  the  part  of  the  author;  and  yet  we  must  not  fail 
to  be  grateful  for  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  has  done.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  pioneered  in  the  above  mentioned  new  development  of  American  socialism. 
He  has  broadened  socialism's  foundations.  He  has  linked  it  up  with  our 
modern  ethical  enthusiasms.  He  has  exorcised  its  old  Hegelian  spirit  of 
absolutism  and  brought  to  it  the  fresher  American  spirit  of  trial  and  error. 
Above  all  he  has  made  it  not  the  antagonist  but  the  ally — the  somewhat 
more  far-seeing  ally — of  American  progressivism.  This  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  author's  enumeration  of  what  socialism  is  and  what  it  is  not.  Social- 
ism (i)  is  not  the  same  as  anarchism;  (2)  is  not  identifiable  with  syndicalism 
as  such,  though  it  welcomes  certain  tendencies  contained  in  syndicalism; 
(3)  is  not  bureaucratic;  (4)  is  not  communism.  Socialism,  in  its  constructive 
purpose,  hopes  (i)  to  reduce  the  disorder  characteristic  of  the  market  as  at 
present  organized;  (2)  to  lessen  the  waste  characteristic  of  present  methods; 
(3)  to  eliminate  all  degrees  of  competition  that  are  obviously  antisocial  in 
their  consequences;  (4)  to  eliminate  unmerited  poverty;  (5)  to  tap  new  energies 
which  are  now  latent  and  are  not  elicited  by  our  social  arrangements;  (6)  to 
make  labor-saving  devices  really  saving  of  labor;  (7)  to  procure  a  fair  degree 
of  leisure  for  each  individual;  (8)  to  achieve  a  better  distribution  of  human 
costs;  (9)  to  bring  in  its  wake  a  society,  healthier  physically  and  morally,  and 
one  ever  more  capable  of  developing  sane  and  progressive  institutions. 

All  these  are  the  hopes  of  forward  looking  Americans.  The  latter  may, 
indeed,  make  wry  faces  at  having  their  hopes  classed  as  socialistic;  but  when 
they  read  Dr.  Sellars's  book  and  note  his  fine  freedom  from  most  of  the  mordant 
elements  of  the  older  socialism,  they  may  be  less  disturbed  in  spirit.  As  one 
reads  the  book,  indeed,  one  wonders  whether  socialism  is  not  dying  to  its 
doctrinal  separateness  and  living  more  broadly  and  richly  into  the  democratic 
life  of  the  day. 
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One  thing  assuredly  Dr.  Sellars  has  done  for  us.  He  has  broken  into  the 
sedate  circle  of  philosophy  with  this  enfant  terrible  of  our  modern  thought. 
He  has,  we  must  confess,  dressed  the  child  a  little  over  sweetly  and  trained 
it  to  too  melting  a  tone.  But  that  matters  little.  The  terrible  child  is  in. 
May  it  now  energize  within  the  shocked  circle  of  the  elders! 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Artists  and  Thinkers.     By  Louis  WILLIAM  FLACCUS.     New  York,  Longmans 

Green,  and  Company,  1916. — pp.  200. 

It  is  Pascal,  as  I  recall,  who  defines  metaphysics  as  "une  poesie  sophisti- 
quee";  a  countryman  of  Pascal,  G.  Breton,  writing  on  the  Greek  philosophical 
poets,  says  "la  metaphysique  est  Tame  de  toute  poesie."  In  these  contrasting 
characterizations  we  have  set  for  us,  not  only  a  relation  of  the  two  forms  of 
expression,  but  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  their  community. 

It  is  this  problem  which  Professor  Flaccus  makes  the  text,  as  it  were,  of 
his  group  of  essays  entitled  Artists  and  Thinkers.  "A  philosopher  must  have 
his  problem,"  he  says,  " — a  trade  weakness  .  .  .  but  one  in  which  I  must 
confess  a  share."  And  he  proceeds  to  state  his  problem  in  giving  the  program 
of  his  book:  "I  have  taken  my  material  from  the  borderland  of  art  and  phi- 
losophy. I  have  chosen  three  artists — Rodin,  Wagner,  Maeterlinck — who 
have  achieved  greatness  in  such  widely  different  arts  as  sculpture,  music,  and 
the  drama;  and  three  thinkers — Tolstoy,  Hegel,  and  Nietzsche — who  are  quite 
unlike  and  fairly  representative.  All  these  men  had  much  to  say  on  art; 
they  have  discussed  special  points  and  formulated  general  theories.  Many  of 
these  theories  are  fanciful,  unsound,  clumsy;  these  I  have  given  as  well  as 
others  which  show  remarkable  insight.  Incidentally  I  may  have  touched  on 
the  truth  of  a  theory  or  weighed  it  historically,  but  the  main  interest  has  been 
elsewhere:  in  the  problem  of  the  interplay  of  art  and  philosophy;  in  tracing 
the  Thinker  in  the  Artist  and  the  Artist  in  the  Thinker." 

Regretfully  it  must  be  stated  that  the  expectations  raised  by  Professor 
Flaccus's  'main  interest'  are  disappointed  in  the  sequel.  The  problem  of 
tracing  "the  thinker  in  the  artist  and  the  artist  in  the  thinker"  is  certainly  a 
fascinating  one,  and  should  be  rich  in  substance  if  carried  through  with  that 
combination  of  judicious  reserve  and  lively  sympathy  which  marks  your  bi- 
ographer of  genius.  For  the  problem  is  essentially  a  biographical  one;  it 
implies  an  intimate  study  of  the  human  individual  who  may  happen  to  be  an 
artist  or  a  thinker,  with  a  view  to  showing  his  art  or  his  thought  as  the  necessary 
and  central  expression  of  his  personality, — such  a  study,  for  example,  as  Plato 
gives  us  of  the  man  Socrates.  Professor  Flaccus  nowhere  approaches  his 
subjects  from  such  a  point  of  view;  rather  he  gives  us,  in  each  case,  a  circum- 
ferential survey  of  the  ideas  (on  the  theme  of  art)  with  which  his  exemplars 
have  publicly  surrounded  themselves, — so  that  his  essays  convey  the  general 
impression  of  studied  interviews,  too  careful  to  be  counted  mere  journalism, 
yet  never  penetrating  to  the  artist  behind  the  art  or  the  thinker  behind  the 
thought. 
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One  cannot  properly  call  this  superficial:  Professor  Flaccus  is  a  thinker  in- 
terested in  thoughts,  a  critic  interested  in  art.  But  it  is  disappointing,  when 
the  appetite  had  been  whetted  by  a  very  stimulating  introduction  for  studies 
of  expressive  agents  (who  are  always  worth  knowing),  to  find  oneself  groping 
about  amid  thought-agglomerations  that  only  vaguely  suggest  their  parent 
minds.  "There  is  many  an  artist,"  says  Professor  Flaccus,  "with  a  devil- 
may-care  stroke  to  his  brush  or  pen  and  a  sincere  contempt  for  the  tribe  of 
thinkers,  who  is  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  quite  unknown  to  himself,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  poor  one  at  that,  with  a  vague  use  of  such  terms  as  ideal,  imitation, 
character,  milieu,  and  what  not.  And  the  philosopher  at  his  best  and  at  his 
worst  is  often  a  poet."  This  is  excellent  truth,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  an 
author  who  can  see  and  say  so  well  as  Professor  Flaccus  shows  that  he  can 
did  not  give  us  a  subtle  and  vivid  portrait  of  just  one  artist  or  just  one  thinker 
in  place  of  his  half  dozen  sketches  which,  honest  and  often  clever  as  they  are, 
hover  on  the  near  borders  of  the  journalese. 

H.  B.  ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Bergson  and  Religion.      By  Lucius  HOPKINS  MILLER.     New  York,  Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  1916. — pp.  ix,  286. 

It  is  not  the  author's  purpose  to  define  the  fundamentals  either  of  religion 
or  of  the  philosophy  of  Bergson.  Nor  does  he  undertake  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Bergsonian  point  of  view.  His  aim  is  rather  to  pass  in  review  "the 
outstanding  Bergsonian  emphases  for  the  sake  of  drawing  any  possible  in- 
ferences in  a  religious  direction,  but  with  special  reference,  perhaps,  to  Chris- 
tianity" (p.  26).  "The  problem  may  be  put  thus:  If  Bergson's  doctrine  be 
completely  accepted,  what  results  for  religion?"  (p.  v). 

The  main  drift  of  the  argument  may  be  gathered  from  a  general  statement 
of  the  principal  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  thinks  that  the 
Bergsonian  theory  of  knowledge  has  implications  of  basic  importance  for 
religion.  This  theory,  by  emphasizing  the  rights  of  intuition  against  intel- 
ligence, protests  against  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  scientific  determinism, 
and  warrants  the  conclusion  that  religion  is  in  some  sense  independent  of 
science.  This  destroys  the  basis  of  agnosticism  concerning  religion  and  leaves 
room  for  the  objects  of  faith  beyond  the  realm  of  reason.  This  faith,  however, 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  blind  credulity,  since  Bergson  insists  that  intuition 
is  subject  to  the  test  of  rationality.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Vital  Impetus 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  God.  The  author 
holds  that  the  Vital  Impetus,  as  Bergson  conceives  it,  is  essentially  a  theistic 
conception  and  can  in  principle  be  harmonized  even  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  God.  But  he  also  points  out  the  obvious  fact  that,  if  this  Bergsonian  doc- 
trine be  accepted  in  good  faith,  a  partial  revision  of  the  orthodox  view  of  God 
and  of  revelation  will  prove  to  be  inevitable,  since  the  process  of  creative 
evolution  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  other  incarnations  and  revelations  of 
God  and  certainly  implies  a  growing  and  changing  deity.  But  a  changing. 
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deity  need  not  be  irresponsible,  not  subject  to  chance,  if  its  development  is 
Ideological,  and  such,  the  author  maintains — though  with  questionable  right 
— is  Bergson's  view  of  creative  evolution.  Once  more,  Bergson's  insistence 
upon  the  primacy  of  spirit  is  looked  at  as  of  supreme  importance  for  religion. 
It  not  only  leaves  room  for  the  existence  of  the  soul;  it  establishes  a  presup- 
position in  its  favor.  And  in  this  age  of  the  soulless  psychology,  when  ag- 
nosticism threatens  to  undermine  in  the  name  of  science  one  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  religious  consciousness,  the  religious  value  of  such  a  position  can, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  hardly  be  overestimated.  Again,  the  Bergsonian 
conception  of  freedom  is  held  to  be  of  extreme  significance  for  religion,  because 
it  implicates  three  basic  religious  conceptions :  (a)  Kinship  with  God — freedom 
through  participation  in  the  Vital  Impetus;  (b)  communion — which  is  possible 
only  between  free  personalities;  and  (c)  cooperation  between  man  and  God. 
Finally,  Bergson  is  supposed  to  justify  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
through  his  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  independent  of  any  physical  basis  and 
that  the  individual  is  of  primary  value. 

The  reader's  estimate  of  this  book  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  views 
he  holds  concerning  the  relation  that  exists  between  philosophy  and  religion. 
This  the  author  himself  recognizes.  Those  who  hold  the  conviction  that 
philosophy  is  logically  prior  to  religion,  like  those  who  hold  the  contrary  view, 
will  find  little  in  the  argument  to  interest  them.  Those  who  believe,  with  the 
author,  that  religion  and  philosophy  "move  in  different  spheres"  and  yet  are 
not  wholly  independent  of  each  other  will  find  the  discussion  more  worth 
their  while.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  many  of  the  problems  of  religion 
are  included  in  its  scope.  One  lays  the  book  aside,  however,  with  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  And  that  feeling  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  author  makes 
aio  effort  either  to  state  the  basic  problems  of  religion  or  to  determine  whether 
*he  views  he  attributes  to  Bergson  can  consistently  be  held  by  him.  Any 
inquiry  concerning  the  religious  implications  of  a  system  of  thought  would  seem 
to  rest  upon  some  conception,  either  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  doctrines 
are  essential  to  religion  and  what  the  system  in  question  really  is;  these  problems 
are  logically  fundamental.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  impractical  in  a  short  dis- 
cussion to  deal  with  these  problems  at  length;  but  certainly  they  should  be 
answered  explicitly,  even  if  dogmatically.  Implicit  answers  to  them  are  apt 
to  lead,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  confusion. 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM. 

MlDDLEBURY    COLLEGE. 

La  Philosophic  de  Bergson,  expose  et  critique.  Par  HARALD  HOFFDING.  Tra- 
duit  d'apres  1'edition  danoise  avec  un  avant-propos  par  Jacques  de  Coussange, 
suivi  d'une  lettre  de  M.  Henri  Bergson  a  1'auteur.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1916. 
— pp.  ix,  165. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume  is  to  disentangle  and  weigh  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Bergsonian  philosophy.  The  scope  of  the  discussion  is  fairly 
definitely  indicated  by  the  several  chapter  headings:  Le  probleme  de  la  phi- 
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losophie;  L'intuition;  Psychologie  et  physiologic;  La  philosophic  de  1'evolu- 
tion;  La  psychologic  de  la  volunte  et  du  rire;  Essai  de  metaphysique.  The 
exposition  of  Bergson's  views  is  very  fair,  as  Bergson  himself  admits  (p.  157); 
and  the  criticism  is,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  searching  and  suggestive. 

The  doctrine  which  the  critic  finds  basic  and  which  he,  consequently, 
devotes  most  attention  to,  is  the  doctrine  of  intuition.  He  discovers  that  there 
are  really  two  very  different  processes  which  may  be  meant  by  the  term  intu- 
ition, namely,  intuition  which  results  directly  from  the  work  of  thought,  from 
analysis  and  reasoned  experience,  and  intuition  which  is  immediately  given  in 
direct  experience  and  which  secures  its  results  wholly  in  isolation  from  any 
sort  of  intellectual  activity;  and  he  accuses  his  author  of  having  failed  to  dif- 
ferentiate these  radically  different  processes  from  each  other.  "C'eut  etc 
d'un  immense  avantage,  au  point  de  vue  de  la  clarte,  si  M.  Bergson  s'etait 
exprime  d'une  fagon  plus  precise  et  plus  determinee  au  sujet  du  rapport  qu'il 
y  a  entre  1'intuition,  condition  necessaire  a  tout  travail  psychique  (ou  qui 
plutfit  est  son  premier  resultat)  et  1'intuition  qui  devrait  constituer  1'apogee 
et  la  conclusion  du  travail  de  la  pensee  comme  etant  1'union  suprlme  de 
1'instinct  et  de  1'intelligence.  M.  Bergson  emploie  le  mime  mot  pour  les  deux 
choses,  ce  qui  doit  fatalement  causer  une  certain  confusion"  (p.  51).  To 
my  mind,  the  critic  has  here  put  his  finger  on  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  new 
philosophy.  The  alternative  is  clear:  Either  subjectivity  or  an  intuition  which 
involves  the  work  of  the  intellect.  Bergson  ultimately,  of  course,  is  forced 
to  accept  the  latter.  "La  methode  de  M.  Bergson  n'est  pas  uniquement 
intuitive;  1'intuition  n'est  que  le  premier  pas,  1'analogie  doit  faire  les  suivants" 
(P-  I37)-  Intuition,  therefore,  is  not  ultra-intellectual — certainly  metaphysical 
intuition  as  opposed  to  psychological  (p.  63);  and  M.  Bergson  has  failed  to 
provide  us  with  a  novel  metaphysical  method.  In  his  letter  to  his  critic 
Bergson  has  tried  to  answer  this  criticism  by  emphasizing  once  again  the  dis- 
tinction between  '  une  multiplicity  de  penetration  reciproque '  and  '  une  multi- 
plicite  numerique'  (p.  160).  One  can,  however,  legitimately  raise  the  question 
whether  such  an  answer  really  meets  the  issue  or  evades  it. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  this  basic 
one,  which  the  critic  points  out  with  telling  effect.  According  to  Bergson, 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  perceptions  of  matter  and  matter 
itself,  between  sensation  and  movement,  since  perception  appertains  'to  the 
materiality  of  our  existence*  and  since  everything  in  the  material  world  is 
movement  (pp.  67  ff.).  But  how  can  movement  be  conscious  of  movement? 
Bergson  really  escapes  the  difficulty  by  resting  in  a  false  abstraction;  he  draws 
a  distinction  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  between  sensation  and  memory,  separating 
memory  wholly  from  the  material.  Again,  there  is  more  of  poetry  than  of 
science  in  the  conception  of  the  elan  vital  and  its  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
matter.  The  Bergsonian  theory  of  the  will  is  confused  by  the  sharp  opposition 
which  he  places  between  memory  and  action,  the  former  being  the  very  essence 
of  mind  and  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  tertium  quid  between  mind  and  matter. 
And,  finally,  Bergson's  conception  of  the  comic,  which  involves  the  doctrine 
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of  the  essential  disparity  between  mechanism  and  personality,  between  the 
static  and  the  dynamic  in  life,  rests  upon  an  incomplete  analysis  of  the  facts: 
"M.  Bergson  n'a  parle  que  du  rire  de  la  moquerie;  il  a  neglige  le  rire  de  1'hu- 
mour"  (p.  125). 

Bergson's  importance  in  the  field  of  descriptive  psychology  Hoffding  does 
not  challenge;  the  Bergsonian  metaphysics,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  stands  in  need  of  rather  serious  revision.  With  this  position  the  present 
writer  heartily  agrees.  And  he  also  believes  that  this  little  volume  suggests 
many  of  the  lines,  certainly  the  principal  line,  along  which  the  revision  must 
be  carried  out. 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM. 

MlDDLEBURY   COLLEGE. 

Freedom  and  Purpose.    An  Interpretation  of  the  Psychology  of  Spinoza.     By 

JAMES  H.  DUNHAM.     Princeton,  N.  J.  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Psychological 

Review  Company,  1916. — pp.  126. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  restate  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  freedom  in 
terms  of  modern  psychology.  What  Spinoza  calls  the  bondage  of  man  is 
interpreted  as  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  mechanism  or  man  from  the  point  of  view 
of  structure,  and  the  freedom  of  man  is  said  to  consist  in  his  fulfillment  of 
function.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  mechanical  and  teleological  de- 
scriptions when  they  are  rationally  given.  As  a  part  of  the  whole  of  nature 
man  is  powerless  to  oppose  natural  law,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  nature,  and  destined  to  ultimate  destruction;  as  a  "system  that  has  the 
power  of  adapting  means  to  an  end"  (p.  35)  he  is  free.  The  kind  and  degree 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  an  individual  depend  on  his  nature,  his  nature  being 
the  totality  of  his  tendencies,  those  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  organisms, 
the  specifically  human  impulses,  and  those  which  express  the  better  part  of 
the  self,  the  altruistic  and  religious  impulses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Spinoza  has  always  appealed  to  those  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  practical  problem  of  human  perfection  as  well  as  to  technical 
philosophers,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  scholar  discussing  the  significance  of 
Spinozism  for  human  life  and  neglecting  or  minimizing  its  unfruitful  abstrac- 
tions. His  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Spinoza's  insight  leads  him  to  attri- 
bute to  the  early  rationalist  a  concrete  and  modern  attitude  throughout.  For 
example,  he  makes  little  of  Spinoza's  explicit  denial  of  a  theory  of  ends,  realizing 
that  this  by  no  means  commits  Spinoza  to  thorough-going  mechanism,  and 
he  makes  much  of  the  true  teleology  implied  in  the  theory  of  the  developing 
personality.  He  realizes  also  that  the  apparent  loss  of  individuality  in  Sub- 
stance is  supplemented  for  Spinoza  by  the  possibility  of  the  individual's 
achievement  of  a  universal  point  of  view.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  one  wonders 
whether  Spinoza  would  recognize  the  views  ascribed  to  him,  as,  for  example, 
the  notion  that "  the  mind  of  humanity  is  .  .  .  a  definite  consciousness  growing 
ever  more  clear  with  the  progress  of  reflective  civilization"  (p.  79),  or  that 
life  after  death  correctly  understood  is  man's  "spiritual  power  in  contemporary 
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affairs  or  among  generations  unborn"  (p.  119).  The  author  anticipated  this 
criticism,  however,  by  admitting  that  "it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  project 
the  feelings  and  methods  of  one  age  into  the  mental  habits  of  earlier  thinkers" 
(preface).  But  the  possibility  of  a  more  vital  objection  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  age  the  method 
of  the  functional  psychologist  is  scarcely  adequate  to  represent  the  ethical 
philosophy  in  question.  For  the  functionalist  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
freedom  is  man's  instinctive  pursuit?  of  ends.  He  begins  with  the  simplest 
types  of  impulse,  such  as  the  purely  reflexive  acts  of  the  infant,  and  follows  man 
to  the  point  where  he  dwells  serenely  alone  "bowed  in  awe  before  the  mystery 
of  cosmic  power"  (p.  iii).  Despite  the  great  difference  in  the  grade  of  freedom 
"the  intellect  is  free  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  any  other  organic  impulse; 
it  is  free  to  realize  its  purpose"  (p.  81).  The  method  of  the  functionalist  seems 
to  be  the  observation  of  behavior  from  without  as  one  observes  the  behavior 
of  animals.  Now  why  this  method  consistently  pursued  might  not  issue  in  a 
Nietzschean  philosophy  it  is  difficult  to  see.  But  it  does  not.  "  The  difference 
between  end-in- view  for  man  and  end  for  animal  is  abysmal"  (p.  90).  There 
is  a  "real  self"  and  a  "unique  purpose"  distinct  from  and  at  times  antagonistic 
to  the  self  and  the  purpose  of  the  natural  man.  How  the  naturalistic  method 
shades  into  a  more  idealistic  one  is  illustrated  in  the  following  passage:  "How 
are  we  to  discover  the  teleological  value  of  an  act?  The  answer  is,  By  its 
effect  on  behavior.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  the  same  for  all  species.  How 
much  did  the  act  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  organism?  Did  it 
produce  pleasure  or  pain?  Since  man's  unique  purpose  is  intellectual,  we  ask: 
What  was  the  state  of  mind  after  this  perception  or  that  argument?  Was  his 
body  of  knowledge  enlarged?  Was  analytical  insight  quickened?  Is  he 
better  able  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  laws  of  universal  necessity?"  (p.  55). 
It  is  difficult  to  find  that  principle  on  the  basis  of  which  the  author  distinguishes 
the  organic  impulses  into  higher  and  lower.  One  feels  that  strictly  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  distinction  any  more  than  the  consistent  Utilitarian  is  entitled 
to  kinds  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  hints  of  perplexity  as  the 
functionalist  follows  man's  rise  to  moral  perfection.  "Here  by  a  process 
that  eludes  our  grasp  he  (man)  enters  the  domain  of  intelligent  reflection, 
having  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  organic  appetition"  (p.  73,  italics  mine). 
"In  the  case  of  man,  when  a  wholly  new  purpose  appears  the  office  of  con- 
sciousness becomes  exceedingly  complex,  and  at  times  baffles  understanding. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  that  its  business  is  to  express  the  activity  of  the 
organic  life  by  means  of  a  self-discriminating  personality"  (pp.  1 12,  113, 
italics  mine).  The  secret  of  the  author's  embarrassment  may  be  found,  I 
think,  in  his  entire  neglect  of  Spinoza's  essentially  logical  point  of  view.  It  is 
true  that  Spinoza  defines  essence  as  the  endeavor  to  preserve  one's  being  and 
asserts  all  things  to  be  useful  which  are  in  harmony  with  one's  nature,  but 
essence  and  nature  are  for  Spinoza  members  of  an  eternal  order  to  be  appre- 
hended through  reason  and  not  objects  of  sense-perception,  that  is,  they  are 
principles  within  man,  and  not  the  totality  of  his  impulses.  I  doubt  whether 
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it  is  representative  of  Spinoza  to  say  that  an  infant's  cry  of  pain  is  a  free  act 
in  any  degree  whatsoever  (see  p.  41).  Intelligence  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term  rather  than  tendency  seems  to  explain  Spinozistic  freedom,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Joachim,  to  whom  Mr.  Dunham  expresses  his  indebtedness,  is 
better  fitted  on  account  of  his  own  idealistic  and  logical  point  of  view  to  trans- 
late the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  into  terms  of  modern  philosophy. 

KATHERINE  E.  GILBERT. 

Man  an  Adaptive  Mechanism.     By  GEORGE  W.  CRILE.     New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1916. — pp.  xvi,  387. 

Most  investigators  into  the  nature  of  life  have  worked  with  it  in  its  simpler 
manifestations.  Dr.  Crile  argues  for  the  mechanistic  interpretation  of  man, 
and  uses  evidence  from  the  study  of  man.  A  surgeon  and  medical  investi- 
gator of  great  powers  and  definite  achievements,  he  erects  into  a  general  phil- 
osophic position  his  working  hypothesis  in  attacking  his  own  problems,  and 
his  results  are  his  arguments.  The  character  and  strength  of  his  appeal  to 
the  reader  will  depend  much  upon  the  latter's  estimate  of  the  force  and  rel- 
evancy of  such  logic  in  such  a  cause.  If  disposed  to  regard  scientific  creeds 
as  merely  such  hypotheses,  to  be  weighed  by  their  utility,  he  will  find  the 
reasoning  conclusive — unless  perchance  he  happens  to  be  concerned  with 
different  problems,  where  the  particular  hypothesis  seems  less  serviceable. 
Right  here,  perhaps,  is  the  proverbial  'rub.'  Though  no  one  can  well  be 
indifferent  to  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine,  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
other  questions  in  the  domain  of  human  life  which  we  should  like  also  to  ask. 
Thus  there  may  still  be  ground  for  pause  before  accepting  the  adaptive  mechan- 
ism view  of  man  as  the  only,  and  universally  sufficient,  interpretation.  But 
the  author's  interest  is  naturally  in  his  own  problems,  and  from  his  own  stand- 
point we  may  survey  his  principal  conclusions. 

Life  is  a  physico-chemical  process;  the  Darwinian  terminology  relative  to 
adaptation  is  used  '  for  convenience,'  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  notion 
of  'struggle*  must  be  eliminated.  The  "old,  arbitrary  division  of  organic 
processes  into  'physical'  and  'psychical'"  is  also  repudiated, — by  placing  all 
in  the  first  division.  The  problem  of  consciousness  is  thus  side-tracked  rather 
than  solved.  The  human  body  is  an  energy  transforming  machine,  of  which 
the  essential  parts  are  the  brain,  adrenals,  liver,  thyroid  and  muscles, — the 
"kinetic  System."  The  initial  spark  comes  from  the  brain;  the  adrenals  con- 
tribute a  secretion  which  mobilizes  the  parts  for  the  respective  functions  and 
makes  the  energy  transformation  possible;  the  liver  is  the  chief  fabricator  and 
storehouse  of  the  fuel,  and  plays  a  large  r&le  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid 
end  products  of  the  change  for  elimination;  the  muscles  are  the  motor,  propen 
and  the  thyroid  the  organ  of  speed  control. 

The  foundation  for  this  general  view  is  laid  in  Dr.  Crile's  famous  researches 
into  surgical  shock.  Thousands  of  experiments  were  conducted  on  the 
physical  nature  of  fear  and  pain  and  their  effects  in  exhausting  the  tissues  of 
the  organs  of  the  kinetic  system.  It  was  found  that  ordinary  inhalation 
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anaesthesia  does  not  prevent  or  reduce  these  destructive  effects,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  deaths  from  operations  are  due  to  such  tissue  (especially 
brain)  exhaustion  from  trauma.  By  developing  a  special  operative  technique, 
including  the  substitution  of  nitrous-oxide  oxygen  for  ether,  the  use  of  sug- 
gestion (anociation)  and  sedatives,  and  especially  by  blocking  the  nerve  paths 
from  the  cutting  point  to  the  brain  by  means  of  local  anaesthesia,  Dr.  Crile 
and  his  staff  greatly  reduced  mortality  and  unpleasant  after-effects  from  many 
kinds  of  operations.  (The  emphasis  on  suggestion  is  somewhat  striking, 
though  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  general  viewpoint). 

The  kinetic  theory  also  throws  light  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
degenerative  diseases,  such  as  Graves's  disease,  Bright's  disease,  etc.,  essentially 
phenomena  of  breakdown  from  excessive  activation.  Many  interesting  appli- 
cations of  the  theory  are  made  to  other  vital  problems,  such  as  growth,  the 
effects  of  drugs,  emotional  expression,  the  cause  of  death,  etc.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  numerous  remarkable  illustrations  from  photomicrographs  of 
histological  preparations.  Though  the  work  is  distinctly  one  to  be  read 
through  rather  than  used  for  reference,  it  is  provided  with  a  very  complete 
index. 

F.  H.  KNIGHT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization.     By  JACQUES  LOEB.     Chicago, 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1913. — pp.  viii,  312. 

The  author  here  gives  to  the  public  a  revision  by  himself  of  the  English 
translation  of  his  German  work,  Die  chemische  Entwicklungserregung  des 
tierischen  Eies,  published  in  1909.  The  book  includes  a  very  full  history  to 
date  of  the  investigations  in  this  field,  in  which  the  author  has  taken  so  large 
a  part,  a  description  of  the  leading  experiments,  and  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
clusions which  seem  deducible  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  physico- 
chemical  processes  underlying  (or  constituting)  vital  changes.  The  me- 
chanistic view  of  life  is  assumed  throughout,  rather  than  specifically  argued 
for.  The  'general  reader'  will  find  both  a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  author's  general  position  in  biology,  and  a  more  satisfactory  presentation 
of  the  problems  and  achieved  results  in  this  particular  field,  in  Dr.  Loeb's 
earlier  book  on  The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life. 

The  conclusions  regarded  as  established,  mainly  by  Dr.  Loeb's  own  inves- 
tigations into  the  fertilization  of  sea-urchin  eggs,  are  briefly  as  follows:  The 
action  of  the  spermatozoon  on  the  egg  is  of  two  distinct  and  separable  kinds, 
the  stimulation  of  its  development,  and  the  transmission  to  it  of  the  paternal 
hereditary  characters.  Only  the  first  of  these  has  been  successfully  investi- 
gated. The  action  causing  the  development  of  the  egg  is  again  accomplished 
by  two  agencies  whose  effects  have  been  experimentally  separated.  The  first 
causes  the  formation  of  the  'fertilization  membrane,'  which  seems  to  be  the 
essential  impulse  to  segmentation.  This  action  alone  leaves  the  egg  sickly, 
so  that  it  dies  and  disintegrates  in  a  short  time.  To  secure  normal  develop- 
ment, a  second  treatment  is  necessary,  apparently  to  protect  or  immunize  the 
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egg  against  some  destructive  effect  of  the  developmental  process  itself.  In 
artificial  parthenogenesis,  the  first  of  these  results,  the  formation  of  the  fer- 
tilization membrane,  is  accomplished  by  treating  the  egg  with  some  of  the 
lower  monobasic  fatty  acids,  or  with  extract  of  blood,  tissue,  or  sperm  from 
some  other  species,  or  with  various  chemical  reagents.  The  common  quality 
of  these  and  basis  of  their  efficacy  seems  to  be  a  solvent  action  (cytolysis)  on 
the  cortical  layer  of  the  egg,  probably  fatty  or  lipoid  in  nature,  rendering  it 
more  permeable  to  water.  The  second  or  immunizing  action  may  be  secured 
in  two  ways;  first,  immersion  in  a  'hypertonic'  solution  (more  concentrated 
than  sea  water  and  with  higher  osmotic  pressure)  followed  by  transfer  to  the 
normal  medium;  and  second,  through  the  inhibition  of  development  for  several 
hours  by  deprivation  of  oxygen  or  treatment  with  a  cyanide.  In  natural 
fertilization  the  two  effects  are  apparently  produced  by  different  specific  sub- 
stances in  the  spermatozoon,  both  entirely  distinct  from  the  substances  which 
transmit  the  paternal  characters.  The  nature  of  the  immunizing  action,  like 
that  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  oxidations  against  which  the  egg  must  be 
protected,  is  unknown. 

F.  H.  KNIGHT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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La  theorie  relationniste  de  I'espace.    A.   N.   WHITEHEAD.     Rev.   de.   Met., 

XXIII,  3,  423-454. 

Four  distinct  meanings  are  attached  to  the  word  'space.'  We  have  first 
the  immediately  apparent  space  of  perceived  objects,  which  differs  with  dif- 
ferent subjects.  If  we  accept  the  relationist  theory  of  space,  then  apparent 
space  is  only  a  complex  of  certain  relations  between  apparent  objects.  The 
space  perceived  by  A,  being  the  relation  between  the  objects  he  perceives,  differs 
from  the  space  perceived  by  B,  which  is  the  relation  between  the  objects  he 
perceives.  We  must  distinguish  from  immediately  apparent  space,  complete 
apparent  space,  which  is  the  total  space  of  a  complete  world  of  apparent  objects 
no  longer  referred  exclusively  to  a  perceiving  subject.  This  means  that  the 
immediately  apparent  spaces  are  combined  into  a  unique  world;  and  that  the 
immediately  apparent  spaces  are  completed  by  the  spaces  which  could  appear 
to  hypothetical  subjects.  The  third  type  of  space  is  physical  space,  the  space 
of  a  hypothetical  world,  the  same  for  all,  of  which  the  objects  exactly  corre- 
spond to  our  sensations.  This  world  is  a  hypothetical  logical  construction. 
The  objects  in  our  apparent  space  are  directly  correlated,  not  with  the 
objects  of  the  physical  world,  but  physical  events;  hence  all  analysis  replaces 
the  fluid,  changing,  apparent  objects  by  permanent  and  stable  objects,  mole- 
cules, atoms,  and  electrons.  The  fourth  use  of  'space'  refers  to  abstract 
geometrical  space.  Geometry,  as  mathematics,  is  abstract  and  general.  In 
physical  space  there  are  conceived  to  be  molecules  and  electrons,  which  act 
on  each  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  order  to  see  the  value  of  a 
minute  analysis  of  our  ideas  of  spatial  relations,  we  must  consider  three  axioms, 
which  govern  thought  on  the  interaction  of  physical  objects.  (I)  One  object 
cannot  be  entirely  at  two  places  at  the  same  time.  (II)  Two  objects  cannot 
be  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  (Ill)  Two  objects  cannot  act  upon 
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each  other  at  a  distance.  It  follows  that  interaction  of  objects  is  inconceivable, 
for,  according  to  the  last  two  axioms,  objects  can  never  be  at  the  same  point 
at  the  same  time,  and  can  never  interact  at  different  points.  Two  volumes 
cannot  interact,  for  their  non-contiguous  parts  cannot  interact  by  the 
third  axiom,  while  the  matter  of  the  points  on  the  limit  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  incapable  of  interaction.  Interaction  could  only 
be  conceived  between  finite  atomic  elements,  some  with  surfaces,  some  without 
surfaces.  This  hypothesis  is  not  logically  impossible,  but  is  very  improbable. 
The  real  objection  is  not  to  be  raised  against  the  improbable  consequences  of 
the  three  axioms,  but  against  the  unanalyzed  and  uncritical  conceptions  of 
space  and  of  objects  from  which  they  proceed.  Geometry  is  accustomed  to 
take  its  starting  point  from  certain  simple  spatial  entities,  such  as  the  point, 
the  line,  and  the  surface.  It  takes  them  as  primitive  simple  ideas,  variables 
which  are  not  the  functions  of  other  variables.  But  if  the  relationist  theory 
of  space  is  adopted  this  would  not  be  the  first  step  of  geometrical  research. 
For  such  a  theory  it  is  essential  that  points,  for  example,  are  complex  entities, 
the  logical  functions  of  these  relations  between  objects  which  constitute  space. 
For  if  a  point  is  a  simple  thing,  incapable  of  being  logically  defined  in  terms 
of  relations  between  things,  then  there  are  absolute  positions.  This  theory  is 
almost  universally  abandoned,  at  least,  nominally.  Hence  geometricians 
must  seek  to  define  points  as  functions  of  relations  between  objects.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relationist  theory,  objects  do  not  first  occupy  space  and  then 
act  upon  each  other;  they  first  interact,  and  space  is  only  the  expression  of 
certain  properties  of  their  interaction.  The  fundamental  idea,  then,  of  the 
relationist  theory  is  a  certain  class  of  relations,  a.  Let  us  investigate  the 
possible  definitions  for  some  of  the  fundamental  spatial  concepts  and  discover 
what  the  properties  of  a  must  be  if  the  usual  propositions  affirmed  of  concepts 
so  defined  are  to  be  true.  The  world  founded  upon  such  a  class  of  relations  is 
the  cr-world.  Let  us  try  to  find  a  way  in  which  a  geometrical  point  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  <r-world.  Our  first  step  in  such  a  definition  must  be  the 
definition  of  a  relation  E<r  which  is  to  be  called  o--inclusion,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  relation  of  whole  and  part.  There  are  three  whole  and  part  relation- 
ships. First  we  have  the  relation  between  a  class  and  a  fraction  of  a  class, 
i.  e.,  the  logical  relation  of  'all  and  some.'  Secondly,  we  have  the  whole  of 
heterogeneous  parts,  in  which  the  parts  differ  in  nature  from  the  whole,  as  sugar 
is  part  of  a  pudding.  And  lastly  we  have  the  spatial  whole  and  part,  which  is 
not  to  be  reduced  to  an  example  of  the  first  species  of  whole  and  part  relation. 
We  have  to  ask  if  we  can  define  the  last  form  of  relation  in  terms  of  the  class 
ff.  This  <r-relation  is  called  the  relation  of  <r-inclusion,  thus  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  can  itself  be  called  a  relation  of  whole  and  part.  When 
we  have  defined  this  relation  we  shall  be  able  to  define  points.  The  author 
proceeds  to  work  out  this  definition  of  E<r  in  terms  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
Principia,  Mathemalica.  The  reflexive,  transitive,  asymetrical  character  of 
the  spatial  whole  and  part  relation  is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  possible 
infinite  divisibility  of  space.  Proceeding  in  the  same  fashion  the  author  works 
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out  the  conception  of  'geometrical  serial  classes'  converging  on  points,  lines, 

and  surfaces. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Lefait  moral  et  le  fait  social.     E.  R£C£JAC.     Rev.  Ph.,  486,  pp.  546-562. 

In  seeking  to  give  'moral  facts'  a  scientific  objectivity  we  have  tended  to 
limit  them  to  a  social  reality.  But  in  consciousness  there  appears  an  opposi- 
tion between  the  moral  fact  and  social  fact  which  is  irreducible.  They  are 
apparently  two  modes  of  existence,  or  two  currents,  which  refuse  to  lose  them- 
selves one  in  the  other.  Each  of  us  conceals  under  his  social  appearances 
some  customs  (moeurs),  the  inner  meaning  of  which  is  not  penetrated  by  ama- 
teur research,  and  it  is  this  reality  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  Ethics.  Our 
public  customs  and  social  conventions  are  a  congealed  crust  beneath  which 
the  moral  life  conceals  itself,  not  that  it  is  afraid  of  society,  or  that  it  is  by 
nature  egoistic,  but  that  it  demands  a  different  kind  of  liberty  than  that  of 
the  street.  Primitive  man,  without  being  a  metaphysician,  was  capable  of 
taking  a  speculative  attitude  towards  things,  that  is,  of  considering  them  as 
outside  of  himself,  and  in  so  doing  took  a  step  towards  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  The  opinion  that  social  life  arose  through  the  institution  of 
language  is  false,  if  we  mean  by  language  our  highly  developed  instrument  of 
discursive  thought.  Human  thought  did  not  begin  by  being  discursive,  and, 
further,  some  social  relations  must  have  existed  between  primitive  men, 
lacking  concepts,  who  gave  expression,  however,  to  their  tumultuous  cogitations 
by  means  of  symbols.  The  work  of  Freud  and  others  on  symbolism,  promises 
to  throw  much  light  on  this  stage  in  the  development  of  human  consciousness. 
Psycho-analysis  indicates  that  the  symbol  is  not  a  rare  and  accessory  form  of 
thought  but  a  primitive  proceeding  of  psychic  activity,  and  the  significance  of 
dream  analysis  is  that  it  documents  us  on  the  most  simple  mechanism  of  our 
being,  the  dream  being  a  return  of  thought  to  its  most  elementary  form.  Here 
we  must  search  for  the  source  of  the  moral  consciousness.  The  symbol 
satisfies  the  need  of  representing  the  unrepresentable.  It  began  as  a  synthetic 
unity  of  images  by  which  man  fixed  his  feeling  of  selfhood,  and  receives  a 
subjective  content  when  thought  grasps  and  affirms  itself  over  against  mere 
sentiency.  The  passage  from  this  individualistic  period  of  symbolic  thought 
to  the  period  of  socialization  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  life,  certain  representations  tend  to  persist  because 
they  are  capable  of  producing  among  a  number  of  individuals  the  same  con- 
scious states.  The  universalizing  of  signs  would  effect  a  stabilizing  of  judg- 
ments and  mark  a  great  advance  towards  the  acquisition  of  concepts.  Social 
organization  arises  from  the  gregarious  state  through  the  activity  of  Reflection, 
and  the  fundamental  difference  between  these  is  the  difference  between  a 
relation  based  on  physiological  attraction,  and  a  relation  based  on  the  senti- 
ment of  personality.  This  latter  relation  gradually  assumes  the  name  of 
Right  (Droit)  and  by  subsequent  definition  and  refinement  this  term  comes  to 
stand  for  a  narrower  field  than  the  original  fact.  Life  has  an  organic  basis, 
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and  there  were  material  conditions  for  the  change  from  gregariousness  to 
social  life.  The  struggle  for  existence  became  economic  and  two  factors  or 
institutions  arose,  Value  and  Property,  both  resting  on  the  moral  fact  of  Per- 
son ality,  without  which  there  could  be  no  sense  of  value,  no  need  of  property. 
The  sentiments  of  Value,  Personality,  Right  cannot  be  disassociated,  because 
they  do  not  appear  successively,  because  their  origin  is  indivisible.  The 
moral  fact  comes  before  and  not  after  the  social  fact ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  body 
and  soul  of  our  first  ancestors,  that  which  marked  them  for  civilization. 

W.  E.  BINGHAM. 

Le  rede,  Vapparent,  Vabsolu.  B.  BOURDON,  Rev.  Ph.,  No.  490,  pp.  316-340. 
The  real  properties  of  objects  do  not  differ  specifically,  that  is  in  kind,  from 
their  apparent  properties.  Among  the  various  forms,  sizes,  and  colors  of 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  sense  organs  under  different  condi- 
tions, we  select  some  as  peculiarly  significant  and  call  them  real  as  opposed 
to  merely  apparent.  Those  which  appear  under  the  normal,  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  perception  we  call  real;  those  which  appear  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions we  call  apparent.  If  we  view  a  circle  with  one  eye  or  from  an  angle,  we 
say  that  it  appears  elliptical,  when  really  it  is  round.  The  real  color  of  an 
object  is  that  which  appears  to  an  observer  with  normal  eyes  in  clear  daylight. 
In  this  way,  we  might  determine  conditions  of  perceiving  the  real  size  of  an 
object,  the  real  direction  of  a  line,  the  real  velocity  of  a  movement,  etc.  This 
distinction  is  not  primitive,  but  is  in  a  way  arbitrarily  adopted  for  practical 
purposes.  The  child  gradually  learns  which  of  the  multitude  of  appearances 
that  come  to  him  to  call  real.  Real  existences  as  well  as  real  properties  are 
determined  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  asked  then  whether  tactual  space  or 
visual  space  is  real.  Clearly  visual  space  is  more  normally  perceived,  more 
reliable.  One  may  also  object  that  we  know  real  size  only  when  we  measure, 
but  measuring  is  nothing  more  than  determining  how  many  times  one  per- 
ceived length  is  contained  in  another.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  in 
the  case  of  familiar  objects  we  perceive  their  reality  even  under  abnormal 
conditions.  This  is  because  the  normal  is  the  more  ordinary  and  habitual 
and  any  extraordinary  or  abnormal  factor  is  allowed  for  by  means  of  the 
mechanism  of  association.  In  a  like  manner,  we  may  speak  of  remembered 
reality  and  inferred  reality.  The  former  is  real,  if  the  original  perception 
from  which  it  is  derived  was  obtained  under  normal  conditions.  The  latter 
depends  partly  on  remembered  reality  and  is  connected  with  the  feeling  of 
reality  we  have  when  in  the  presence  of  normal,  ordinary  experiences  which  are 
new  to  us.  To  go  one  step  farther,  the  absolute  itself  does  not  differ  in  kind 
from  the  real  or  from  the  apparent.  Any  other  view  neglects  the  fact  that 
what  we  call  an  object  depends  on  a  number  of  conditions.  To  pass  from  the 
notion  that  an  object  when  not  perceived  by  one  observer  may  be  perceived 
by  another  to  the  supposition  that  the  object  would  exist  if  there  were  no 
observers  at  all,  is  to  neglect  the  truth  that  subject  and  object  are  correlative 
terms  and  that  the  one  can  have  no  meaning  without  the  other.  Further,  the 
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word  'existence'  is  purely  human  and  would  have  no  meaning  if  there  were 
no  human  beings.  To  conclude,  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  two  philo- 
sophical questions,  (i)  Is  it  true  that  we  know  only  appearances?  If  the 
real  is  what  is  perceived  under  normal  conditions,  the  idea  that  we  know 
only  appearances  reduces  to  the  statement  that  we  know  only  what  we  know. 
(2)  Is  it  true  that  color,  sound,  etc.,  do  not  exist  in  the  external  world?  To 
consider  sound  as  internal  is  to  abolish  the  real  significance  of  the  terms 
internal  and  external,  for  on  the  same  grounds  that  sound  is  put  in  the  mind, 
externality  itself  can  be  made  internal.  Accordingly  we  must  maintain  that 
sound  really  exists  outside  our  minds. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

The  New  Physiology.    J.  S.  HALDANE.     Science,  XLIV,  1140,  pp.  619-631. 

The  last  great  turning  point  in  the  development  of  physiology,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  change  from  the 
vital  force  theory  to  the  chemical  and  physical  viewpoint.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  new  turning  point.  We  realize  that  the  environmental  conditions 
of  physiology  are  much  more  complex  than  they  were  thought  by  nineteenth 
century  scientists,  and  that  physiological  causal  chains  are  infinitely  tangled. 
The  New  Physiology  does  not  try  to  explain  phenomena  causally,  but  seeks 
merely  to  track  out  the  normal  details  of  life  processes.  All  bodily  functions 
tend  to  maintain  a  normal.  Thus,  the  blood  contains  practically  the  same 
amounts  of  sugar,  sodium  chloride,  and  water,  although  these  substances  may 
be  present  in  the  body  in  large  or  in  small  quantities.  We  can  understand 
bodily  processes,  not  through  causal  explanations,  but  by  recognizing  the 
maintenance  of  these  normals.  We  must  assume  the  presence  of  life  while 
investigating  any  of  its  phenomena.  Physiology  is  something  more  than  just 
a  department  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  may  be  said  that  these  normals 
must  be  due  to  reactions  between  the  organic  structure  and  its  physical  and 
chemical  environment.  But  the  peculiar  activities  of  the  body  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  its  cells,  which  are  made  up  of  protoplasm.  Protoplasm  is 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  minutest  changes  in  its  environment.  Con- 
sequently the  composition  of  the  blood  is  almost  incredibly  constant.  But 
the  constancy  of  the  blood  is  maintained  by  the  combined  reactions  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  themselves.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  cells  depends  upon 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  depends  upon 
the  structure  of  the  cells.  If  this  condition  is  simply  a  physical  and  chemical 
state  of  dynamic  balance,  it  must  be  both  complicated  and  unstable;  and  if  it 
is  once  broken,  bodily  processes  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  But  a  living  or- 
ganism tends  to  adapt  itself  to  injury  and  to  repair  loss.  The  balance  is 
active,  elastic,  and  stable.  Normals  are  no  mere  accidents  of  physical  struc- 
ture, but  are  expressions  of  the  organism.  The  physical  and  chemical  view- 
point has  failed,  not  because  of  inadequate  knowledge,  but  because  our  present 
knowledge  contradicts  the  mechanistic  theory. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 
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Contingence  et  rationalisme.     LIONEL  DAURIAC.     Rev.  Ph.,  LXXXII,  8,  pp, 

105-134. 

Since  the  time  of  Victor  Cousin  and  Bouillier  there  have  been  many  works 
embued  with  the  rationalistic  spirit.  One  of  these  is  a  brilliant  thesis  "  Con- 
tingence des  Lois  de  La  Nature"  by  Boutroux.  Dauriac  raises  the  question 
whether  rationalism  and  contingency,  which  have  always  been  considered 
opposites,  are  therefore  mutually  exclusive.  Aristotle  has  shown  us  that  no 
notion  is  clear  and  distinct  in  the  absence  of  its  opposite.  The  necessary  is 
thus  denned  in  the  function  of  the  contingent.  In  studying  the  history  of  the 
two  concepts,  Dauriac  suggests  that  we  may  distinguish  three  periods;  (i)  a 
moment  of  thesis  in  which  the  idea  of  the  necessary  makes  its  appearance,  (2)  a 
moment  of  antithesis  between  contingency  and  necessity,  (3)  a  moment  of 
synthesis.  In  the  first  period  one  might  consider  that  mankind  spent  its  time 
in  fearing,  desiring,  and  believing,  a  period  anterior  to  reflection.  Thus  arose, 
during  this  time,  a  fatalistic  belief  from  the  fear  of  destiny.  At  the  coming  of 
the  philosophical  spirit  this  gradually  decreases.  I  n  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus 
one  may  see  the  idea  of  fatality  at  the  very  moment  of  its  changing,  an  affir- 
mation of  the  order  of  the  world  with  allusions  to  the  irrevocable  decisions  of 
Destiny.  Since  Heraclitus  there  has  been  a  period  of  antithesis.  If  the  first 
success  of  necessity  was  due  to  Heraclitus  the  final  victory  falls  to  Descartes 
and  the  Cartesians.  But  the  human  spirit  cannot  rest  there;  able  to  deduce 
man  wishes  to  be  assured  that  the  facts  conform  to  his  deductions.  The 
progress  of  experimental  science  thus  brings  up  again  the  notion  of  contingency. 
And  the  question  arises  whether  contingency  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  co- 
operative alliance  with  necessity.  Necessity  is  an  expression  of  the  order  of 
the  world,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  not  the  only  expression  of  it.  Mechanism  as 
the  sole  principle  governing  the  universe  would  make  this  order  precarious. 
Is  it  not  possible  then,  Dauriac  asks,  to  introduce  into  the  cosmic  order  ele- 
ments of  contingent  origin  and  essence?  Boutroux  does  not  question  the 
truth  of  the  laws  of  nature  any  more  than  Kant  does.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
contingency  of  reality  which  is  discussed,  but  the  contingency  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  problem  is  whether  philosophy  can  explain  the  government  of 
the  world  leaving  only  a  contingent  origin  to  these  laws.  From  one  group  of 
laws  to  another  there  must,  in  this  case,  be  a  true  advance,  real  novelty.  The 
world  is  a  hierarchy,  contingent  in  its  essence  and  in  that  of  the  species  and 
individuals  which  it  brings  forth,  contingent  in  the  acts  by  which  these  in- 
dividuals express  themselves.  The  precaution  taken  by  Kant  to  assure  the 
safety  of  liberty  by  a  kind  of  exile  is  thus  a  useless  one.  But  empiricism  is  not 
the  substitute  for  Kantian  intellectualism,  since  empiricism  excludes  necessity. 
The  empiricism  of  Boutroux  is  only  a  'methodical  empiricism';  he  has  kept 
the  essentials  of  Kant's  system,  the  moral  law  and  the  postulates.  O.  Hamelin 
has  spoken  of  the  moral  law  as  not  'necessitating'  but  'necessary.'  In  other 
words  the  moral  law  would  be  not  less  necessary  if  never  obeyed.  Viewed  in 
this  light  necessity,  far  from  excluding  contingency,  is  supported  by  it.  The 
doctrine  of  Boutroux  is  thus  an  anti-intellectualistic  Kantism.  Like  his  master, 
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Lachelier,  Boutroux  did  not  separate  the  interests  of  Criticism  from  those  of 
Morality  and  Religion.  Science,  art,  religion,  aesthetics  are  all  points  of  view 
of  the  intellect  on  reality.  To  the  old  metaphysics  is  left  now  only  a  moral 
magistracy.  "  Kant  believed  that  he  saved  liberty  in  exiling  it  from  the  world; 
Boutroux  has  saved  human  reason  in  freeing  it  from  all  contact  with  a  nature 
made  to  serve  it  for  a  step-ladder  and  not  for  a  seat."  Dauriac,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  so-called  crisis  of  contingency  is  perhaps  really  a  necessary 
moment  in  contemporaneous  rationalism,  demonstrates  how  this  doctrine  of 
Boutroux  could  have  arisen  in  another  way,  coming  from  Renouvier,  Augustin 
Cournot  and  Auguste  Comte.  Comte  is  the  true  Kant  of  French  philosophy ; 
his  lectures  on  Biology  may  be  compared  to  pages  of  Kant  on  the  dialectic  of 
teleological  judgment.  He  does  not  mention  contingency,  but  the  notion 
nevertheless  permeates  his  pages.  Boutroux  on  the  whole  knew  Renouvier 
better  than  Comte  however,  though  he  does  not  like  Renouvier  declare  against 
the  noumenon.  The  question  must  now  be  answered,  says  Dauriac,  whether 
contingency  is  compatible  with  order.  Plato  speaks  as  if  necessity  were 
susceptible  finally  to  a  difference  of  degree.  Is  not  this  equal  to  a  difference  of 
quality  in  such  a  concept  as  necessity?  Philosophy  then  brings  a  new  type 
of  necessity  which  acts  no  longer  a  tergo  but  a  fronte  in  imitation  of  finality. 
Mechanism  can  no  longer  do  without  a  complement  in  lack  of  which  all  true 
raison  d'etre  is  also  lacking  to  it.  In  Boutroux  this  viewpoint  reaches  its 
highest  expression:  "Resolutely  hostile  to  blind  and  brutal  necessity  contin- 
gency itself  advances  before  a  regime  of  constancy  through  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  not  to  perceive  reason  at  work."  Sooner  or  later  then,  Dauriac  con- 
cludes, it  will  be  inevitable  that  the  seal  of  intelligence  will  efface  every  trace^ 
of  contingency. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 

La  theorie  cartesienne  de  V enumeration.     R.  HUBERT.     Rev.  de.  Met.,  XXI IF, 

3,  489-516. 

The  fourth  rule  of  the  Cartesian  method,  that  of  enumeration,  is  obscure, 
and  yet  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  first  three  rules,  with  which 
it  forms  an  indivisible  unity.  The  first  three  rules  are  those  of  evidence,  of 
division,  and  of  progressive  order.  These  are  made  clear  in  the  Discourse. 
The  theory  of  enumeration  is  expounded  in  the  Regular,  which  Descartes  left 
incomplete.  Descartes  was  hostile  to  pure  empiricism  and  scorned  history 
and  geography  as  not  founded  upon  reason;  the  generalizations  to  be  founded 
upon  casual  observations  were  superficial.  Is,  then,  experience  excluded 
from  his  method?  No,  but  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  nature,  conditions, 
species,  and  r61e  of  experience.  What  method  permits  us  to  interpret  experi- 
ence, without  omitting  any  part,  and  grasping  its  ultimate  elements?  Des- 
cartes had  little  use  for  the  scholastic  logic  of  extension,  of  genus  and  essential' 
difference.  His  objection  was  that  there  are  points  where  immediate  experi- 
ence suffices  for  itself  and  is  fundamental  to  science;  the  scholastic  method 
obscured  this  experience.  Intuition  is  the  primary  form  of  evidence.  It  is. 
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not  sensible  perception,  but  intellectual  apprehension.  Intuition  reveals  to 
us  the  simple  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  things.  It  also 
reveals  their  essential  connections.  Intuition  is  limited  to  some  single  par- 
ticular relation,  and  is  condemned  to  immobility.  From  these  particular  re- 
lations, analysis  can  only  bring  out  what  is  contained  in  them.  There  is  also 
necessary,  then,  a  continued  movement  of  thought,  a  synthesis.  The  char- 
acter of  this  Descartes  failed  to  make  clear.  It  had  for  him,  however,  two 
characteristics:  It  was  not  instantaneous,  but  successive,  and  it  possessed  a 
derivative  evidence,  both  in  contrast  to  intuition.  All  reasoning  to  distant 
consequences  requires  a  multitude  of  disconnected  judgments  as  premises. 
Deduction  is  unable  to  connect  the  diverse  intuitions,  since  it  depends  upon 
memory  for  the  continuity  of  its  process.  The  problem  of  enumeration  is  to 
enable  science  to  grasp  the  real  in  its  totality,  and  to  give  a  certitude  equal  to 
that  of  intuition  to  deduction.  Enumeration  must  be  the  process  which 
completes  intuition  and  gives  us  absolute  certitude.  To  know  is  to  discover 
the  simple  natures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  things,  to  establish 
relations  between  them,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  serial  order,  such  that  one 
ends  by  logically  reconstructing  the  concrete  reality.  Composite  natures, 
which  are  not  composed  by  the  intelligence,  can  only  be  known  by  experience. 
This  function  of  experience  does  not  contradict  Descartes'  affirmation  that 
experience  is  only  to  be  believed  when  it  bears  on  simple  natures,  for  objects  so 
known  are  but  problems  of  which  the  solution  is  unknown.  Among  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  consequences  which  might  be  drawn  from  principles,  experience 
indicates  some  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  part  of  the  order  of  natural 
things.  If  all  science  consists  of  connections  between  simple  natures,  then  all 
science  must  be  conceived  as  a  universal  mathematics.  In  the  Regula  the 
jprinciple,  of  the  Discourse,  of  division  of  difficulties  is  combined  with  the 
-principle  of  enumeration;  that  is,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  search  the  simple  natures 
-which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  complex  question;  one  must  know  that 
)he  has  them  all.  What,  then,  is  enumeration?  One  interpretation  is  that  it 
is  a  means  of  verification,  a  logical  process  permitting  the  elimination  of  mem- 
ory with  its  incertitude.  That  is,  it  permits  that  a  series  of  relations  be  run 
through  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  is  grasped  in  a  single  intuition.  But  there 
are  texts  which  oppose  this  interpretation,  presenting  enumeration  as  a  process 
of  classification,  others  which  regard  it  as  necessary  to  putting  problems  in 
equational  form,  and  still  others  which  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  logical  order.  A  second  interpretation  of  enumeration  is  that  it  is  a 
process,  not  of  verification,  but  of  research,  supplementing  intuition.  It  is, 
thus,  an  inductive  inference,  or  an  analogical  inference;  an  operation  which 
draws  a  conclusion  from  a  collection  of  separate  things.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this  view,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  controlling  and  verifying  function 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  enumeration.  Enumeration  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
complement  of  the  method  for  determining  problems.  It  insures  that  we  have 
taken  all  the  elements  into  account.  It  is  the  complete  investigation  of  all 
objects  presented  to  thought.  Intuition  lets  us  perceive  the  simple  elements 
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of  an  object;  deduction  reconstructs  the  object;  enumeration  alone  makes  us 
sure  that  the  re-composed  object  corresponds  adequately  with  reality.  It  is 
thus  the  condition  of  the  harmony  of  thought  and  things.  It  further  shows 
what  problems  are  soluble  and  what  insoluble.  It  is  essential  to  classification, 
not  extensive  classification  of  genus  and  species,  but  comprehensive  classifi- 
cation. It  arranges  things  according  to  essence,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  simple 
natures  of  things.  Enumeration  is  really  perfect  induction,  interpreted  in 
comprehension.  It  is  not  complete  in  the  sense  of  being  founded  on  all  possible 
cases,  but  perfect  in  the  sense  of  attaining  all  the  absolutely  necessary  elements 
of  an  object.  Enumeration  is  the  complement  of  intuition,  for  in  enumerating 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  definite  question,  it  alone  renders  possible  the  perfect 
equation  of  thought  with  reality.  It  is  such  because  nature  is  such  that 
things  are  reducible  to  simple  elements  in  necessary  relations;  because  every- 
thing is  reducible  to  order  and  measure.  Enumeration  expresses  the  pre- 
occupation with  the  real  and  concrete  of  the  Cartesian  method. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Vladimir  Soloviev.  PROF.  L.  M.  LOPATIN.  (Translated  by 
Alex.  Bakshy.)  Mind,  New  Series,  No.  100,  pp.  425-460. 
Vladimir  Soloviev  was  born  in  1853  and  died  in  1900.  His  theories,  as 
expressed  in  The  Critique  of  Abstract  Principles  and  other  works,  were  the 
first  original  expressions  of  philosophic  thought  produced  in  Russia.  In- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  his  time,  he  looked  for  an  early  triumph  of  good  in 
the  world, — during  his  youth  and  while  in  the  clutches  of  materialism  through 
a  social  revolution,  and  in  later  life,  after  his  idealistic  nature  had  asserted 
itself,  through  a  theocratic  organization  of  mankind.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  he  attempted  to  reconcile  the  systems  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Hegel.  Misunderstood  by  his  own  people  and  unable  to 
believe  that  philosophy  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  science,  Soloviev  originated 
a  theory  in  opposition  to  all  the  western  schools.  Seeing  a  weakness  in  the 
system  of  Kant  and  his  successors  and  convinced  that  a  new  method  was 
necessary,  he  took  up  his  position  as  a  mystic  in  spite  of  the  antagonistic  attitude 
of  the  time.  Supplementary  to  his  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth  Soloviev 
had  a  strong  belief  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  world  which  at  the  same  time 
explains  the  vitality  and  concrete  character  of  the'  system  and  is  responsible 
for  its  chief  defect,  namely,  the  assignment  of  equal  value  to  all  the  links  in 
his  dialectically  constructed  system.  The  system  hinges  around  the  ideas  of 
spirituality  of  all  being,  absolute  all  being,  and  God-mankind.  The  imper- 
fection of  the  world  is  caused  by  the  opposition  between  the  world  of  space 
and  time  and  the  real  world  of  which  God  is  the  source,  and  it  will  be  done 
away  with  upon  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good  through  the  perfection  of 
man.  Since  absolute  unity  would  deprive  matter  of  all  its  material  properties 
and  philosophic  realism  attempts  to  eliminate  all  subjective  qualities  from 
reality,  the  only  logical  materialism  is  atomic  in  nature.  The  only  thinkable 
reality  which  would  give  these  atoms  the  property  of  impenetrability  and 
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extension  is  impulse  and  resultant  resistance.  But  impulse  is  known  only 
from  the  inner  experience  of  our  spirits  and  the  real  is,  therefore,  immaterial 
and  monadic  in  its  nature.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  experiencing  the 
real,  whether  atomic  or  monadic,  only  phenomena  can  be  truly  known,  and 
since  only  my  sensations  exist  for  me,  things  are  only  possibilities  of  my  sen- 
sation and  "what  actually  exist  are  only  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
not  of  my  consciousness,  since  I,  as  I,  do  not  exist,  but  of  consciousness  in 
general,  independently  of  a  conscious  being  or  a  real  subject  of  cognition." 
Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  if  consistent,  results  in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the 
idea  as  the  only  reality,  which  is  inconceivable,  and  therefore  illogical,  in  that 
it  passes  from  the  abstract  to  the  real  and  contradictory  in  supposing  an  idea 
preceding  both  cognitive  subject  and  that  which  is  cognized.  The  absolute 
principle  of  things,  or  God,  is  a  living  unity  of  the  diverse  manifestations  in 
whom  is  contained  as  an  all  a  potentiality  of  the  manifestation  of  his  creative 
genius.  This  all  "is  the  world  inasmuch  as  it  is  contained  in  God,  inasmuch 
as  it  eternally  faces  God  as  the  ideal  image  of  his  creation,  since  in  God  and  for 
God  all  is  eternal."  Soloviev  relates  the  world  to  God  as  a  universe  in  himself 
which  is  distinct  from  himself  and  yet  greater  than  an  idea  because  an  indis- 
soluble element  of  his  being,  and  by  this  relation  the  world  is  revealed  as  good, 
truth,  and  beauty.  Through  the  exercise  of  its  freedom  the  world  soul  fell 
off  from  God,  retaining  only  a  suppressed  longing  for  its  former  fullness  of 
being  and  has  become  the  mutilated  image  of  the  ideal  world  which  the  present 
material  world  now  presents.  The  unity  of  the  eternal  world  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  space  filled  with  atoms,  its  ever  present  eternity  in  terms  of  time,  and 
its  self  definition  in  terms  of  mechanical  causality.  Three  phases  in  the 
permeation  of  the  elemental  chaos  by  the  unifying  power  of  God  are  shown  in 
mechanical,  dynamic,  and  organic  unity.  The  process  culminates  in  man,  from 
which  point  the  purification  of  all  evil  is  to  proceed  till  a  complete  unity  such 
as  that  exemplified  in  Christ,  is  reached.  From  these  general  views  Soloviev 
deduced  his  moral  ideals  "Have  God  in  thyself"  and  "Treat  everything  in 
the  manner  of  God"  as  well  as  his  social  ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
brotherhood.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Soloviev  still  has  many  followers, 
that  he  took  up  this  point  of  view  after  studying  the  modern  theories,  and  that 
he  pointed  out  the  only  escape  from  the  depressing  contradictions  of  philosophic 
movements  of  his  time,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  his  position  has  been 
entirely  condemned  by  history.  In  the  face  of  world  opposition  he  "called 
all  and  sundry  to  the  true  light." 

CHARLES  H.  WRIGHT. 

La  Conscience  tactile-motrice  pure.  TH.  RIBOT.  Rev.  Phil.,  XLI,  7,  pp.  26-43. 
Alongside  the  psychology  of  intellectual  states  and  that  of  affective  states, 
there  is  rapidly  growing  up  and  making  a  place  for  itself,  particularly  in 
America,  a  'motor  theory.'  Physiologically,  it  affirms  the  dominance  of  the 
motor  center  in  cerebral  activity;  psychologically,  it  regards  movement  as  the 
unifying,  co-ordinating,  regulating  element  in  experience.  The  theory  has 
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been  ably  criticized  by  Pillsbury,  with  whose  conclusion  the  author  of  this 
article  agrees,  that  a  great  but  not  an  exclusive  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  movement.  The  present  article  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  consciousness  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  persons  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  usually  without  the 
sense  of  smell  also,  from  early  infancy.  Such  persons  know  the  world  only 
through  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensations.  With  the  general  organization, 
physical  and  nervous,  of  the  highest  of  animals,  their  senses  are  on  the  plane 
of  the  lowest,  the  plane  of  undifferentiated  touch.  The  richness  of  their 
psychic  life  is  found  to  be  remarkable;  they  not  only  orient  themselves  in- 
telligently in  a  complicated  environment,  but  also  form  complex  associations, 
generalize,  and  think  abstractly.  They  interpret  character  and  sense  the 
meanings  of  things  through  tactile  imagery,  and  their  affective  life  seems  to  be 
practically  normal.  In  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  we  meet  with  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation and  great  powers  of  literary  invention.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
free  and  effective  use  of  visual  and  auditory  imagery  in  composition,  though 
we  find  a  certain  failure  to  distinguish  between  what  is  imagined  and  what  is 
remembered.  Such  persons  commonly  succeed  in  giving  some  meaning  to 
the  language  forms  relating  to  sights  and  sounds,  and  often  imagine  that  these 
meanings  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  the  words  have  for  normal 
individuals.  The  great  problem  in  this  branch  of  abnormal  psychology  re- 
lates to  the  way  in  which  one  sense  can  substitute  for  and  replace  another. 
Totally  blind  and  deaf  persons  can  distinguish  large  numbers  of  associates 
by  their  characteristic  body  odors  or  by  the  feeling  of  their  footfalls,  can  feel 
the  vibrations  of  loud  sounds  and  even  to  some  extent  distinguish  pitch,  and 
commonly  know  in  some  way  when  they  are  approaching  an  obstacle  such  as  a 
wall  or  a  tree  in  their  path.  The  secret  of  the  power  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primary  characteristic  of  living  beings,  the  power  of  adaptation  or  learning. 
Biologically,  it  is  best  understood  in  the  light  of  Lamarckian  rather  than  Dar- 
winian principles,  attention  acting  as  an  agency  for  fixation.  Careful  tests 
of  the  tactile  sensitiveness  of  the  fingers  of  the  blind  have  shown  them  not  above 
the  average,  and  the  reading  finger  is  less  rather  than  more  sensitive  than  the 
others.  The  superiority  of  adaptation  is  evidently  in  the  kinaesthetic  sense,  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  importance  of  movement  in  the  psychic  life. 

F.  H.  KNIGHT. 

La  Logique  des  classes  et  la  theorie  des  ensembles.    H.  DUMFUMIER.     Rev.  de 

Met.,  XXVI,  4,  pp.  607-611. 

Attempts  to  reach  the  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  have  produced 
symbolic  logic,  and  the  algebra  of  logic,  a  renaissance  of  logical  study,  and  a 
realization  of  the  intimate  connection  between  logic  and  mathematics.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  ensembles  to  the  logical  calculus  of  the  classes,  which  has  as  its  funda- 
mental principle  the  idea  of  subsumption;  and  includes  multiplication,  addi- 
tion, and  negation  in  its  processes.  Even  when  the  algebra  of  logic  is  taken  as 
quite  distinct  in  its  operations  from  that  of  space  and  number  we  still  fail  to 
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explain  satisfactorily  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  class,  and  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  reduction  of  logic  to  a  quantitative  relation  becomes  evident. 
Such  interpretations  do  not  emphasize  sufficiently  the  r61e  of  negation,  the 
possibility  of  being  either  affirmed  or  denied  seemingly  being  disregarded  as 
fundamental  in  logic.  In  the  notion  of  ensemble  mathematics  is  considered 
as  the  point  of  departure,  and  yet  the  concepts  of  logic  seem  to  terminate  in 
the  effort  of  mathematics  towards  a  more  general  exposition  of  its  fundamental 
ideas.  The  '  Calcul  des  Classes '  appears  as  a  generalization  of  the  theory  of 
ensemble.  E.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Logical  Work  of  Leibniz.     PHILIP  E.  B.  JOURDAIN.     Monist,  XXVI,  4,  pp. 

504-523. 

Leibniz's  notions  of  infinitesimal  calculus  and  monadology  indicate  that  his 
philosophy  and  his  mathematics  were  founded  in  his  logic.  When  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  concluded  that  "all  ideas  can  be  reduced  by  decomposition  to  a 
small  number  of  primitive  and  indefinable  ideas."  From  these,  completely 
enumerated,  an  alphabet  of  ideas  could  be  made;  and  then  by  combination 
any  complex  idea  could  be  formed.  Further,  he  maintained  that  the  principle 
application  of  this  art  of  combination  is  in  logic,  especially  in  the  logic  of  dis- 
covery, since  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  logic  of  discovery  reduces  to  a 
problem  of  combinations.  Then,  on  analyzing  all  concepts  by  definition, 
that  is,  by  reducing  to  a  number  of  simpler  concepts,  we  ultimately  arrive  at 
the  fundamental  and  indefinable  concepts.  These  primary  concepts  Leibniz 
represents  by  some  character,  which  he  doubles  for  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 
He  would  then  represent  a  compound  term  by  the  product  of  the  terms  con- 
tained. This  was  his  idea  of  a  "rational  script,"  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
powerful  agent  of  reason,  and  valuable  in  promoting  commerce.  This  "ra- 
tional language,"  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  calculus  or  algebra  of 
thought,  was,  however,  more  difficult  to  construct  than  he  had  first  believed. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  set  about  studying  the  living  languages  in  order 
to  extract  the  common  simple  ideas.  He  hoped  to  discover  the  "Character- 
istic" whose  conditions  he  formulated  to  be  a  basis  of  an  algebra  of  logic;  a 
"calculus  ratiocinator."  When  this  was  put  in  use  he  expected  reasoning 
would  become  machine-like,  the  mind  being  relieved  of  all  except  the  solution 
of  the  problem  according  to  algebraic-like  rules. 

E.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Sensation  and  Perception.     GRACE  DE  LACUNA.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  I,  Vol.  XIII,  20,  pp.  533-547;  II,  Vol.  XIII,  23,  pp.  617-630. 

I.  The  Genetic  Relation. — The  author  criticizes  the  doctrine  of  the  genetic 
primacy  of  sensation.  The  general  facts  of  evolutionary  development  support 
the  view  that  the  beginnings  of  conscious  life  possess  a  minimum  of  diversi- 
fication and  specialization.  Psychology  has  held  the  view,  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  analytic  simplicity  and  genetic  primacy  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Such  a  view  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  infant 
is  capable  of  experiencing  the  qualitatively  distinct  sensations  of  the  adult. 
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This  assumption,  the  author  shows,  is  rather  questionable.  In  the  first  place 
the  brain  is  now  regarded  by  modern  psychologists  as  the  organ  of  bodily 
integration.  "The  chemical  discharge  of  cells  in  the  cortex  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  correlate  of  conscious  processes;"  instead  we  must  regard 
certain  modes  of  functioning  of  the  nervous  system  as  conscious.  As  the 
infant  clearly  has  not  the  functionally  differentiated  sensory  centers  of  the 
adult  one  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  the  distinct  sensations  of  the  adult.  In 
the  second  place  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  child's  behavior.  Here  it  is 
apparent  through  observation  of  the  responses  evoked  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
special  sense  organs  that  the  child  is  incapable  of  discriminating  sense-qualities. 
His  responses  may  be  termed  type  reactions,  the  earliest  being  movements  of 
the  organ  or  part  stimulated  to  facilitate  or  prevent  further  stimulation.  The 
only  discrimination  shown  at  first  seems  to  be  between  what  is  and  is  not 
pleasant.  Preferential  discrimination  as  in  Mrs.  Wooley's  color  tests  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  qualitative  difference  is  perceived  between  two 
stimuli:  A  baby's  world  is  one  of  imperative  urgencies;  "what  is  and  what  it 
demands  are  telescoped  together."  It  is  only  the  adult,  for  whom  the  sensuous 
world  has  lost  its  urgencies,  who  can  gain  the  concept  of  "pure  sentience." 
II.  The  Analytic  Relation. — The  author  discusses  the  analytic  relation  of 
sensation  and  perception  and  the  conditions  under  which  sensations  are  ex- 
perienced.  In  the  first  place  it  is  "theoretically  unfruitful  to  regard  the  sen- 
sation as  an  element  of  the  percept  conceived  as  an  existential  complex." 
When  we  treat  the  percept  as  a  complex  of  sensations,  its  most  salient  feature, 
the  fact  that  it  is  meaningful,  is  quite  unaccountable,  for  sensations  have  no 
known  properties  or  modes  of  behavior  which  would  help  us  to  understand  the 
complexes  into  which  they  enter.  In  the  second  place  there  is  no  possible 
empirical  evidence  to  support  such  a  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  specific 
energy  which  forms  the  basis  for  this  theory  may  be  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  the  experiencing  of  specific  sense  qualities  depends  as  much  on  the  con- 
dition of  attention  as  on  the  stimulation  of  the  proper  end  organs  and  sensory 
cells.  Not  every  stimulation  of  a  given  set  of  sensory  cells  yields  the  sense 
qualities  they  are  capable  of  mediating.  The  problem  is  then  under  what  con- 
ditions these  sense  qualities  are  experienced.  When  we  look  to  the  mode  of 
functioning  of  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cortex  it  is  seen  that  each  of  the  groups 
comes  to  be  a  unit  in  a  multitude  of  functional  systems, — a  unit  in  a  different 
multitude  from  every  other.  The  author  then  offers  as  a  supplement  to  the 
doctrine  of  specific  energy  the  hypothesis  that  "the  functional  indeterminate- 
ness  or  independence  of  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cortex  is  the  essential  condition 
of  their  mediating  the  experience  of  sensation  qualities."  The  condition 
under  which  the  distinctive  sense  qualities  are  experienced  is  the  disintegration 
of  the  functional  group  and  the  independent  functioning  of  the  cells  in  ques- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  the  psychological  doctrine  that  the 
sensation  is  an  element  of  the  perception  must  be  given  up.  We  may  also 
reach  through  it  a  more  fruitful  conception  of  the  nature  of  psychological 
analysis  and  the  problem  of  meaning. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 


NOTES. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
was  held  in  New  York  City  on  December  27,  28,  and  29,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  President  of  the  Association,  presided  and  delivered  an 
address  "  On  the  Conditions  of  Progress  in  Philosophy."  This  together  with 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 

Victor  Delbos,  Professor  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  died  on  June  16,  1916.  Delbos  was  born  in  1862.  Chief 
among  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  philosophy  are  the  following: 
Le  probleme  moral  dans  la  philosophic  de  Spinoza  et  dans  I'histoire  du  Spinozisme, 
1893;  La  philosophic  practique  de  Kant,  1905  (crowned  by  the  Academy); 
Les  fondements  de  la  metaphysique  des  moeurs  de  Kant,  1907;  Le  Spinozisme. 
Cours  professe  a  la  Sorbonne  en  1912-13,  1916.  He  contributed  to  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXIII  (1914),  pp.  595  ff.,  an  article  en- 
titled "French  Works  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  from  1909  to  1913." 
Delbos  is  one  more  among  a  number  of  scholars,  eminent  both  in  achievement 
and  character,  citizens  of  the  warring  nations,  who  have  died  in  the  full  strength 
of  their  maturity  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War. 

As  the  REVIEW  goes  to  press,  news  comes  of  the  sudden  death,  on 
December  i6th,  of  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Harvard  University.  We  hope 
to  publish  at  a  later  date  an  account  of  his  life  and  achievements. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Sheffer  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  for  this  year 
at  Harvard,  and  is  giving  the  courses  in  Logic  announced  by  Professor  Royce. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXVII,  4:  K.  M.  Dallenbach, 
The  Measurement  of  Attention  in  the  Field  of  Cutaneous  Sensation;  Helen 
Clark,  Visual  Imagery  and  Attention;  Garry  C,  Myers  and  Caroline  E.  Myers, 
Reconstructive  Recall;  H.  E.  Canard  and  G.  F.  Arps,  An  Experimental  Study 
of  Economical  Learning. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY,  XX,  4:  James  Moffatt,  The  In- 
fluence of  the  War  upon  the  Religious  Life  and  Thought  of  Great  Britain; 
Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  The  New  Interdenominationalism;  R.  R.  Marett, 
Origin  and  Validity  in  Religion;  Carl  Clemen,  Buddhistic  Influence  in  the  New 
Testament;  E.  Jordan,  The  Meaning  of  Charity;  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Spirit, 
Soul,  and  Flesh. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  VIII,  3:  Godfrey  H.  Thomson,  A 
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Hierarchy  without  a  General  Factor;  Carveth  Read,  The  Relations  between 
Magic  and  Animism;  W.  G.  Smith,  The  Prevalence  of  Spatial  Contrast  in 
Visual  Perception;  May  Smith,  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Fatigue; 
Bernard  Muscio,  The  Influence  of  the  Form  of  a  Question. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  IX,  4:  Giorgio  La  Piana,  A  Review  of 
Italian  Modernism;  Romolo  Murri,  An  Italian  Modernist's  Hope  for  the 
Future;  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  The  "Son"  as  Organ  of  Revelation;  James  H. 
Leuba,  Theology  and  Psychology. 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XV,  i:  J.  P.  Bang,  The  Root  of  the  Matter;  A.  S. 
Ferguson,  More  German  Sermons;  Charles  F.  Thwing,  The  American  Civil 
War  and  the  Present  War;  Walter  Lock,  The  Literary  Method  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  /.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Theology  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke;  Charles 
A.  Mercier,  Are  We  Happier  Than  our  Forefathers?  Cavendish  Moxon,  The 
Modernist  Revival  of  Anglicanism;  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  Assyria  and  Prussia: 
An  Historical  Parallel;  Geoffrey  Dennis,  Immortal  Poland;  J.  W.  Scott,  The 
Distrust  of  the  Intellect;  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  Christian  Internationalism. 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  I,  5:  J?.  B.  Reed,  The  Existence 
and  Function  of  Inner  Speech  in  Thought  Processes;  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The 
Mnemonic  Span  for  Visual  and  Auditory  Digits;  Faye  Bennett,  The  Corre- 
lations Between  Different  Memories;  Percy  W.  Cobb,  The  Effect  on  Foveal 
Vision  of  Bright  Surroundings — III;  Mary  Almack  and  G.  F.  Arps,  On  Color 
Induction  with  Reference  to  Color  Recognition;  Howard  C.  Warren  and 
Prentice  Reeves,  Apparatus  and  Experiments  for  the  Introductory  Course. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XIII,  24:  Hirold  Chapman  Brown,  Language  and  the  Associative  Reflex; 
E.  B.  Titchener,  A  Further  Word  on  Black;  Norbert  Wiener,  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Implication. 

MIND,  No.  100:  L.  M.  Lopatin  (translated  by  A.  Bakshy},  The  Philosophy 
of  Vladimir  Soloviev;  A.  A.  Bowman,  Kant's  Phenomenalism  in  its  Relation 
to  Subsequent  Metaphysics;  L.  M.  Passano,  Being  and  Becoming;  C.  D elide 
Burns,  William  of  Ockham  on  Continuity. 

THE  MONIST,  XXVI,  4:  C.  Delisle  Burns,  Leibniz's  Life  and  Work;  Philip 
E.  B.  Jourdain,  The  Logical  Work  of  Leibniz;  C.  Delisle  Burns,  Leibniz  and 
Descartes;  T.  Stearns  Eliot,  The  Development  of  Leibniz's  Monadism;  Florian 
Cajori,  Leibniz's  "  Image  of  Creation";  T.  Stearns  Eliot,  Leibniz's  Monads  and 
Bradley 's  Finite  Centers;  7".  M.  Child,  The  Manuscripts  of  Leibniz  on  his 
Discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIII,  6:  Rudolf  Pintner  and  Donald  G.  Paterson, 
A  Measurement  of  the  Language  Ability  of  Deaf  Children;  Howard  D.  Marsh, 
Individual  and  Sex  Differences  Brought  out  by  Fasting;  K.  S.  Lashley,  The 
Human  Salivary  Reflex  and  its  Use  in  Psychology;  George  Van  N.  Dearborn, 
Intuition;  /.  V.  Haberman,  The  Intelligence  Examination  and  Evaluation  (A 
Study  of  the  Child's  Mind),  Part  II.  Beardsley  Ruml,  The  Measurement  of 
the  Efficiency  of  Mental  Tests. 

ARCHIVES  DE  PSYCHOLOGIE,  XVI,  61:  Ch.  Cailler,  L'Influence  du  facteur  a 
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priori  dans  1'evaluation  de  la  probabilite  des  causes;  M.  Evard,  Le  test  d'as- 
sociation-couple  a  1'ecole  primaire;  A.  Descoeudres,  Couleur,  position,  ou 
nombre?;  Ed.  Claparede,  Profils  psychologiques  gradues  d'apres  1'ordination 
des  sujets. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XLI,  9:  E.  Boirac,  La  suggestion  comme  fait  et 
comme  hypothese;  L.  Proal,  L'anarchisme  au  XVIII  siecle;  G.  Trug,  Psycho- 
logic de  1'idee  de  substance. 
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ON    SOME    CONDITIONS    OF    PROGRESS    IN    PHILO- 
SOPHICAL  INQUIRY.1 

THE  circumstances  of  our  last  annual  meeting  have  made  it 
inevitable  that  one  thought  should  have  been  dominant 
in  all  our  minds  as  we  reassembled  this  year.  The  association 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  a  year  ago  to  doing  honor 
— an  honor  unprecedented  in  its  history — to  an  eminent  and 
beloved  colleague.  Now  we  can  only  take  some  poor  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  that  due  tribute  was  paid  before  it  was  too 
late.  American  philosophy  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  figures; 
and  from  the  circle  of  our  own  fellowship  has  passed  one  of  the 
most  loyal,  kindly  and  richly-endowed  human  beings  whom  any 
of  us  have  known.  Josiah  Royce  contributed  to  philosophy  with 
an  intellectual  power,  and  an  incomparable  learning,  that  evoked 
our  admiration  and  our  pride;  yet  it  was  not  this  solely,  nor 
perhaps  this  chiefly,  that  gave  him  the  place  he  had  among  us. 
It  is  an  ironic  example  of  the  paradox  in  the  present  position 
of  our  study  that  some  of  us  have  felt  compelled  to  dissent 
sharply  from  the  conclusions  which  to  him  seemed  most  funda- 
mental, most  important  and  best  assured.  In  spite  of  such 
dissents,  there  are  few  who  have  busied  themselves  with  philos- 
ophy in  America  during  the  past  thirty  years  who  have  not 
learned  much  from  him.  But  it  was  the  man  himself  that  meant 
most  to  us,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  philosophic  temper  and  an 
example  of  the  philosophic  life — in  the  completeness  of  his 

1  Delivered  as  the  presidential  address  before  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association,  December  27,  1916. 
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devotion  to  man's  supreme  task  of  discovering  the  nature  and 
the  meaning  of  things;  in  the  childlike  simplicity  and  unworldli- 
ness  of  his  character,  united,  as  it  was,  with  the  constant  play, 
over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  things,  of  an  intellect 
singularly  subtle  and  acute;  in  his  universal  human  sympathy 
and  catholic  intellectual  interest;  his  shrewd  and  wise  humor, 
not  least;  his  fortitude  and  self-forgetfulness  in  deep  personal 
griefs;  his  gentleness  and  understanding  tolerance,  won  by  self- 
discipline  over  an  ardent  temperament,  and  giving  place  upon 
due  cause  to  a  burning  passion  of  moral  indignation. 

To  some  of  us  Professor  Royce  was  not  least  endeared  by 
what  seemed  to  us — perhaps  through  misunderstanding — a  splen- 
did inconsistency  that  marked  the  close  of  his  life.  In  his 
speculative  thought  he  had  always  lived  much  in  a  world  tran- 
scending mere  events;  and  the  consolation  of  philosophy  which 
he  had  brought  to  his  generation  consisted  chiefly  in  an  assurance 
of  the  perfection  of  that  eternal  order  which  no  poor  sublunary 
tragedy  could  shake.  "The  existence  of  evil,"  he  wrote,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  "  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  perfection  of 
the  universe,  but  is  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  that 
perfection.  ...  If  the  love  of  God  is  more  inclusive  than  the 
love  of  man,  even  as  the  divine  world  of  experience  is  richer 
than  the  human  world,  we  can  simply  set  no  limit  to  the  intensity 
of  conflict,  to  the  tragedies  of  existence,  to  the  pangs  of  finitude, 
to  the  degree  of  moral  ill,  which  in  the  end  is  included  in  the  life 
that  God  not  only  loves,  but  finds  the  fulfillment  of  the  perfect 
ideal.  .  .  .  Our  conclusion  is  essentially  universal.  It  discounts 
any  evil  that  experience  may  contain."  l 

It  was,  however,  Royce's  lot  to  live  into  a  time  when  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  ideal  of  his  Absolute  included  an  intensity 
of  conflict  in  the  life  of  this  planet,  a  multiplication  of  pitiful 
tragedies  of  human  finitude,  and  a  degree  of  moral  ill,  such  as 
neither  he  nor  any  modern  man  had  ever  thought  to  see.  It 
came  to  be  the  principal  business,  the  constant  preoccupation, 
of  the  rational  animal,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  take  the  life  of  his  fellows.  The  slowly  and  dearly 
won  gains  of  science,  meant  for  the  enrichment  and  the  sane 

1  Studies  in  Good  and  Evil,  1898,  pp.  25-7. 
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ordering  of  human  existence,  were  almost  wholly  converted  into 
instruments  of  more  wholesale  destruction.  Hideous  brutalities 
and  monstrous  injustice  were  wrought  by  societies  of  men  upon 
which  all  the  agencies  that  had  been  supposed  to  make  for 
reasonableness  and  humanity — science  and  philosophy,  art  and 
religion — had  been  at  work  for  centuries.  In  the  presence  of 
this  spectacle  Royce  was  little  able  to  keep  his  thought  fixed 
upon  the  felicity  of  the  Absolute;  indeed,  I  cannot  think  that 
he  found  much  satisfaction  in  considering  that  every  pang  and 
every  shame  of  the  conflict  contributed  to  that  felicity.  His 
metaphysics  gave  him  excuse  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  temptation 
to  seek  asylum  from  the  ugly  turmoil  of  events,  as  many  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity  had  sought  it,  in  meditation  upon  the  irrele- 
vant perfections  of  the  One  that  is  beyond  change ;  but  he  showed 
himself,  in  the  crisis,  a  whole-hearted  citizen  of  this  temporal 
world  of  ours.  There  was  nothing  of  a  Stoic  apathy  or  of  a 
neo-Platonic  otherworldliness  in  his  reaction  upon  the  evils  of 
the  time.  He  could  not  say,  'Whatsoever  thou  wishest,  that 
do  I  also  wish,  O  Universe!'  when  the  universe  appeared  to 
have  wished,  among  other  things,  a  Lusitania-sinking.  More 
intensely,  I  think,  than  most  men  did  the  author  of  that  Con- 
solatio  I  have  quoted  feel  the  tragedy — above  all,  the  moral 
tragedy — of  the  two  incredible  years  before,  for  him,  the  end 
came.  Intolerable  wrongs  done  in  the  order  of  time  seemed  to 
him,  in  truth,  no  whit  less  intolerable  when  looked  upon  as 
necessary  elements  in  an  order  transcending  time.  Few  members 
of  this  association  are  likely  to  forget  that  memorable  outburst 
of  feeling,  in  his  talk  at  this  same  occasion  last  year,  when  he 
declared  that,  if  the  cause  which  seemed  to  him  the  cause  of 
evil  in  this  war  were  to  triumph,  he  had  no  wish  to  survive  the 
crisis.  If  in  this  he  showed  himself  less  the  eternalist  philosopher, 
unperturbed  by  mundane  accidents,  serenely  contemplative  of 
"a  peace  beyond  all  earthly  victories,"  and  more  the  passionate 
mortal,  casting  the  whole  of  his  feeling,  his  interest,  his  life, 
into  the  struggle  for  terrestrial  righteousness — well,  there  were 
few  of  us  philosophers,  I  dare  say,  who  did  not  think  him  the 
truer  man  for  it,  and  there  were  some  who  thought  that  he  re- 
vealed therein  his  underlying  loyalty  to  a  truer  philosophy. 
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But  the  custom  of  these  occasions  requires  that  I  turn  from 
these  themes,  so  near  to  our  natural  feeling  at  such  a  time,  to 
the  more  impersonal  interests  of  that  study  concerning  which 
we  meet  annually  to  take  counsel  together.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
philosophy,  but  about  philosophy — or  rather,  about  philosophiz- 
ing— that  I  propose  to  talk  tonight.  I  shall  not  try  to  illuminate 
any  of  the  substantive  problems  of  our  province  of  inquiry. 
The  occasion  has  brought  on  in  me  what  may  be  called  an 
attack  of  professional  self-consciousness  and  self-searching,  has 
given  rise  to  some  sobering  reflections  on  the  nature  and  the 
difficulties  and  the  disappointments  of  the  business  of  being  a 
philosopher.  If  it  had  not  been  for  awe  of  the  grave  company 
I  am  addressing,  I  think  I  should  have  employed  the  native 
idiom,  and  given  my  discourse  the  interrogatory  title,  'What's 
the  Matter  with  Philosophy?'  There  is,  I  can't  but  think, 
something  the  matter  with  it,  though  the  complaint  is  rather  a 
periodically  recurrent  than  a  new  one.  What  seem  to  me  the 
principal  causes  of  this  disorder  I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate; 
and  thereby  to  point  out  at  least  a  partial  remedy,  which  is  not 
wholly  new,  either,  but  has  hitherto  been  administered  in  too 
homeopathic  doses.  Since  both  cause  and  remedy  appear  to 
me  to  lie,  in  a  sense,  outside  of  philosophy  itself — though  not 
outside  of  philosophers — I  am  afraid  that  what  I  shall  have  to 
say  will  seem  to  this  company  sadly  lacking  in  properly  philo- 
sophical content.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  that  these 
things  none  the  less  seem  to  me  just  now  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  things  which  I  can  think  of,  in  relation  to 
philosophy  itself — even  though  there  be  so  little  of  philosophy, 
and  perhaps  so  little  of  essential  novelty,  in  them. 

I  well  remember  that  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  I  sat  under 
a  venerated  master  who  has  brought  not  a  few  of  us  to  the 
philosopher's  calling,  we  were  told  that  one  of  the  conventional 
reproaches  against  philosophy  is  that  it  merely  moves  in  cycles 
— that  there  is  neither  stability  in  philosophic  opinion  nor  con- 
tinuous progress  in  philosophic  insight,  but  that  the  speculative 
fashion  of  one  generation  becomes  a  discredited  error  to  the 
next,  and  returns  to  vogue  (perhaps  with  the  air  of  a  new  dis- 
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covery)  in  a  third.  This  reproach,  we  were  assured,  was  un- 
founded. In  spite  of  a  regrettably  great  amount  of  divagation 
in  the  movement  of  philosophical  thought,  some  results  of  the 
first  importance  had  been  solidly  established ;  some  opinions  once 
possible  to  minds  of  the  highest  natural  endowments  had  been 
definitively  shown  to  be  errors,  so  that  no  competent  and  trained 
latter-day  thinker  could  ever  again  fall  into  them.  Such  an 
error,  if  I  remember  my  early  instruction  aright,  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  Platonic  realism;  such  a  settled  finding  of 
philosophy  was  the  general  principle  of  idealism — however  much 
debate  there  might  still  be  among  the  schools  of  idealists  concern- 
ing the  nuance  to  be  given  to  their  common  doctrine.  Another 
unshakable  result,  concerning  the  history  of  philosophy,  was, 
I  think,  the  unquestionable  preeminence  of  Immanuel  Kant 
among  modern  philosophers.  And,  of  course,  all  this  and  more 
at  that  time  truly  seemed  to  be  thus  settled.  Except  for  a  few 
scattered  vestiges  of  Scottish  realism,  survivals  from  an  earlier 
age,  I  suppose  that  nearly  all  that  was  academically  respectable 
and  most  that  was  intellectually  vigorous,  in  philosophical  teach- 
ing in  America  of  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  professed 
and  called  itself  idealistic ;  Platonic  realism  had  a  purely  archaeo- 
logical interest;  and  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  were  names  that 
few  except  William  James  dared  utter  without  some  bating  of 
the  breath. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  American  philosophical 
opinion  during  the  twenty-odd  years  since  I  and  many  of  my 
contemporaries  received  these  encouraging  assurances,  I  am 
affected  with  a  complex  emotion  which,  in  the  presence  of  acute 
psychologists,  I  shall  not  risk  analyzing.  A  singularly  interesting 
period  it  has  been,  abounding  in  intellectual  vitality  and  meta- 
physical curiosity,  full  of  excursions  and  alarums  of  the  most 
stirring  and  intrepid  sort.  During  it,  the  secret  of  the  universe 
has  been  discovered  I  know  not  how  many  times — thrice,  at 
least,  in  America  alone — and  each  time  differently.  Only,  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  expectations  which  as  an  undergraduate  I 
was  led  to  form  have  been  completely  realized.  Not  many  of 
the  things  which,  in  the  early  nineties,  had  been  forever  settled, 
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have  stayed  settled;  not  many  of  the  views  which  most  of  the 
enlightened  would  then  have  deemed  impossible  paradoxes,  but 
are  now  maintained  by  considerable  and  respectable  bodies  of 
philosophers,  teaching  from  the  chairs  of  our  universities.  Nor 
are  all  these  changes  pure  innovations,  results  of  absolutely  fresh 
and  unprecedented  insights.  How  many  uberwundene  Stand- 
punkte  have,  in  these  decades,  risen  from  the  too  shallow  graves 
in  which  earlier  generations  had  hopefully  interred  them !  Naive 
physical  realism,  ascribing  full,  independent  being,  even  to  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter;  Platonic  realism;  dogmatism,  in 
the  Kantian  sense,  philosophies  which  deem  it  no  needful  part 
of  their  task  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  inquiry  with  the  faculty 
of  knowledge;  philosophies  which  affect  a  pre-Cartesian  inno- 
cence of  any  generic  distinction  between  the  mental  and  the 
physical;  the  Naturphilosophie  of  early  Romanticism,  somewhat 
disguised  by  a  French  accent,  yet  recognizable  enough;  the 
Romantic  anti-intellectualism  and  its  complement,  the  intellek- 
tuelle  Anschauung,  under  a  new  name;  psychological  hedonism 
in  ethics,  and  also  the  opposite  extreme,  an  abstractly  rational- 
istic hypostatizing  of  the  conception  of  'the  Good' — all  these 
dead  have  come  to  life  again  in  our  day,  and  wage  war  briskly, 
or  form  strange  alliances,  with  new  births  of  time,  the  like  of 
which,  no  doubt,  no  previous  generation  has  looked  upon.  Thus 
the  collective  mind  of  philosophy  has  become,  to  a  singular 
degree,  what  the  great  French  sceptic  used  to  like  to  describe  his 
mind  as  being — divers  et  ondoyant. 

It  is,  of  course,  simply  this  fact  of  diversity  and  undulation 
which  prompts  these  present  reflections.  Any  one  you  please 
of  the  current  opinions  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  eternal  verities,  in  relation  to  the  question 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  I  assume  only  that  they  can  not 
all  be  the  embodiment  of  the  eternal  verities ;  and  that  the  range 
and  degree  of  their  opposition  is  decidedly  great.  Upon  what 
appear  to  be  plain,  and  also  unescapable  questions,  trained 
specialists  of  high  abilities  find  themselves  unable  to  reach  any 
common  conclusion.  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  and  hackneyed 
story;  and  when  those  who  sit  upon  the  seat  of  the  scornful 
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advert  unpleasantly  to  this  fact,  there  are  certain  familiar  pallia- 
tive considerations  from  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  com- 
fort. We  observe,  for  example,  that  disagreement  among  experts 
is  a  common  enough  phenomenon  in  other  sciences  also,  especially 
in  their  more  general  or  theoretical  portions;  and  that  it  is 
precisely  in  regard  to  their  fundamentals  that  disagreement  is 
most  likely  to  arise.  Controversies  keen,  and  sometimes  acri- 
monious, over  the  sufficiency  of  the  natural  selection  hypothesis 
were  not  long  since  frequent  among  biologists ;  and — as  an  example 
of  the  revival  in  biology  of  opinions  once  discredited — the  theory 
of  the  heritability  of  acquired  characters,  after  passing  for  a 
time,  in  the  eyes  of  specialists  in  that  science,  as  a  vulgar  error, 
now  appears  to  be  recognized  as  at  least  a  debatable  issue. 
The  gatherings  of  economists,  again,  are  not  always  examples  of 
a  cloying  likemindedness.  Misery  loves  company;  and  there  is, 
doubtless,  some  natural  consolation  to  be  found  in  such  reminders 
of  the  troubles  of  sister  sciences. 

Yet  the  consolation  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient.  For  we 
are,  for  one  thing,  deprived  of  a  compensation  which  workers  in 
these  other  studies  enjoy.  Their  sciences,  however  involved  in 
controversy  in  their  theoretical  portions,  include  also  experi- 
mental or  historical  inquiries,  in  which  the  establishment  of 
generally  accepted  results  is  relatively  easy;  and  some  of  these 
results  are  always,  from  time  to  time,  putting  an  end  to  old  con- 
troversies on  the  side  of  theory.  But  the  contentiousness  and 
inconclusiveness  of  analysis  or  theory,  alone  and  unsupplemented, 
has,  in  some  of  these  other  disciplines  also,  long  since  given  rise 
to  a  sense  of  disappointment,  even  to  a  feeling  of  something  like 
disgust.  In  American  economics  in  recent  years,  I  suppose  the 
most  conspicuous  tendency  has  been  the  reaction  against  econ- 
omic theory,  when  not  strictly  subordinated  to  historical  and 
statistical  inquiries.  In  our  own  subject,  however,  the  theoret- 
ical portion  is  equal  to  the  whole ;  if  we  fail  to  achieve  a  measur- 
able amount  of  agreement  and  a  consecutive  and  cumulative 
progress  there,  we  fail  altogether.  Nor  can  we,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  most  characteristic  problems,  hope  that  they  will 
presently  be  settled  for  us  by  empirical  facts  ascertained  by  the 
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efforts  of  investigators  in  other  sciences.  The  analogy  between 
our  disagreements  and  those  of  our  neighbors  is  consequently 
lacking  in  precisely  those  particulars  which  would  be  needful 
in  order  to  make  it  consoling.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  honestly  deny  that  our  family  quarrels  are  the  deeper  and 
more  numerous.  The  fact  remains,  then,  a  standing  scandal  to 
philosophy,  bringing  just  discredit  upon  the  entire  business  in 
which  we  are  professionally  engaged. 

There  are,  I  know,  those  to  whom  this  spectacle  of  rapid 
change  which  is  no  orderly  and  cumulative  addition  of  accepted 
truth  to  accepted  truth,  this  widening  disagreement  upon  funda- 
mentals, this  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  a  common  basis  for 
discussion,  this  reopening  of  questions  once  thought  settled  and 
reversion  to  doctrines  once  thought  obsolete,  will  seem  nowise 
anomalous  or  disquieting.  There  are  those,  indeed,  as  a  dis- 
cussion in  our  association  not  long  ago  seemed  to  show,  who 
view  such  a  situation  with  positive  satisfaction — who  neither 
expect  nor  desire  agreement  among  philosophers,  nor  any  near 
approach  to  it.  Such  an  attitude  is  interesting  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  ideas  as  an  extreme  expression  of  a  characteristic 
tendency  in  the  thought  of  the  past  century.  The  Enlighten- 
ment was  manifestly  dominated  by  the  presumption  of  the 
desirability  of  uniformity.  Its  rationalism  involved  a  demand 
for  the  'standardizing'  of  all  human  institutions,  activities, 
opinions.  There  was  only  one  way  of  thinking,  upon  any  ques- 
tion, which  was  'according  to  nature' — which  conformed  to  the 
simple  dictates  of  the  reason  that  is  common  to  all  men;  and 
consequently,  no  divergence  from  this  could  be  aught  but  pernic- 
ious error.  The  reaction  against  this  uniformitarianism — the 
discovery  that  mere  diversity,  individual  difference  as  such,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  values,  in  life  and  in  art,  and  is 'worth 
taking  pains  to  conserve — this  is  among  the  notable  gifts  of 
Romanticism  to  modern  thought.  It  has  profoundly  affected 
by  this  time — doubtless  too  much  affected — the  programs  and 
ambitions  of  the  practitioners  of  literature,  of  painting  and  of 
the  plastic  arts;  it  has  a  good  deal  affected — though  as  yet, 
doubtless,  not  sufficiently — the  programs  and  ambitions  of  the 
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statesman,  the  framer  of  constitutions,  and  the  social  reformer; 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  give  rise  to  a  corre- 
sponding conception  of  the  uses  and  aims  of  philosophy. 

Those  who  hold  this  conception  remind  us  that  the  world  is 
full  not  merely  of  a  number  of  things,  but  also  of  a  number  of 
temperaments;  and  they  tell  us  that  any  man's  philosophy  is 
the  total,  the  ultimate,  intellectual  and  emotional  reaction  of  one 
temperament  upon  some  aspect  of  this  many-aspected  universe. 
To  expect  or  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  diversity  of  philosophic 
views  which  must  inevitably  result  from  such  interactions  as 
these,  is  to  proclaim  oneself  the  victim  of  a  bygone  superstition 
— an  Aufklarer  unredeemed.  If  it  be  so,  then  I  fear  that,  for 
one,  I  must  thus  stand  classified.  That  life  would  be  duller 
without  a  large  measure  of  difference  of  opinion — and  of  resultant 
controversy — among  philosophers,  I  readily  concede.  But  I 
cannot  think  it  quite  the  distinctive  function  of  speculative 
thought  to  add  what  Friedrich  Schlegel  called  a  romantische 
Verwirrung,  and  a  sporting  interest,  to  the  existence  either  of 
philosophers  or  of  the  readers  of  their  works.  Very  likely  it  is 
true  that 

There  are  nine-and-sixty  ways 

Of  constructing  tribal  lays, 

And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

But  I  conceive  that  the  right  ways  of  constructing  a  scientific 
philosophy  must  be  assumed  to  be  less  numerous  by  something 
like  sixty-eight.  Certainly  the  philosopher  who  argues — which 
is  to  say,  the  philosopher — and  at  the  same  time  professes  to 
regard  a  philosophy  as  essentially  and  desirably  a  disclosure  of 
unstandardized  private  reactions  upon  the  universe,  a  species  of 
lyric  cry,  puts  himself  into  a  rather  curious  posture.  If  agree- 
ment, and  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  is  not  our  aim,  why  argue? 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  philosopher's  reasonings  are 
only  his  peculiar  way  of  uttering  the  burden  of  his  soul  and  of 
edifying  the  like-minded,  not  instruments  for  coercing  the  judg- 
ment of  stubborn  dissenters.  Yet  for  this  purpose  poetry  is 
surely  a  happier  medium.  As  a  fixed  form  of  verse,  the  syllogism 
seems  lacking  in  charm.  If  the  dialectical  triad  was  merely  the 
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key  whereby  Hegel  unlocked  his  heart,  the  device  was  a  clumsy 
and  cumbrous  one  for  the  purpose,  while  it  has  an  imposing 
look  of  being  intended  for  quite  other  and  more  important  uses. 

Doubtless  we  shall  to  the  end  find  plenty  of  matters  to  dis- 
agree about;  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  complete  unanimity 
among  us  is  scarcely  so  imminent  as  to  justify  alarm,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  such  a  consummation  would  be  most 
unwelcome.  Doubtless  philosophical  systems  will  always  in 
some  degree  reflect  the  temperaments  and  the  accidents  of  the 
personal  experience  of  their  authors — be  that  a  consolation  or  a 
discouragement.  Doubtless  there  must  ever  remain  a  region  of 
thought  where  'appreciation'  must  play  the  decisive  part,  where 
the  personal  venture  of  faith,  the  unreasoned  but  imperious 
dictate  of  individual  taste,  or  the  'dumb  turning  of  the  will'- 
to  use  William  James's  phrase — alone  can  settle  the  questions 
which  there  press  for  settlement.  There  is  a  familiar  historic 
sense  of  the  word  '  philosophy '  in  which  it  signifies  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  word  religion — a  religion  purged  of  superstition 
and  mythology  and  enlightened  by  some  measure  of  reflection. 
In  this  sense  a  man's  'philosophy,'  being  his  interpretation  to 
himself  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  life,  manifestly  cannot  fail  to 
take  its  form  and  color  in  part  from  the  non-intellectual  elements 
of  his  nature,  to  be  a  transcript  of  his  personality  as  a  whole. 
Such  philosophies  mankind  will  always  go  on  making  for  itself; 
and  in  them  much  diversity  appears  inevitable,  whether  or  not 
it  be  desirable. 

Yet  obviously,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  men  have 
meant  solely,  or  chiefly,  by  philosophy;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
this  alone  that  philosophers  have  pretended  to  be  engaged  in. 
Not  the  communication  of  mere  personal  impressions  about  the 
universe;  not  the  impartation  of  some  sort  of  cosmic  emotion 
from  one  bosom  to  another,  by  whatever  method  of  spreading 
the  contagion  prove  most  effective — not  these  things,  but  some- 
thing very  different  and  much  more  pretentious  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  chief  function  of  the  philosopher. 
Argument,  I  repeat,  has  been  his  customary  employment;  and  in 
argument — to  reverse  the  saying  of  Heraclitus — every  man  steps 
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aside  out  of  a  world  of  his  own  into  a  world  in  which  is  pre- 
supposed not  only  the  existence  of  truths  verifiable  by  the  com- 
mon reason,  but  also  the  possibility  of  cogency — that  is,  of 
intellectual  coercion — and  so  the  possibility  of  unanimity.  Phi- 
losophy has  seldom  given  up  the  pretension  of  being  in  some  sort 
a  science  among  the  sciences,  even  when  it  has  lacked  the  hardi- 
hood to  dub  itself  scientia  scientiarum.  And  so  long  as  we 
maintain  any  such  pretension  of  being  busied  about  verifiable 
truths,  of  cultivating  anything  of  the  nature  of  science,  it  is, 
to  speak  plainly,  sheer  dishonesty  of  us  not  to  play  that  game 
according  to  the  rules,  to  be  content  with  any  lower  degree  of 
rigor  in  scientific  method,  any  smaller  measure  of  established  and 
agreed-upon  results,  any  greater  infusion  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  private  personalities,  than  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  human  intellect  render  inevitable.  As  one 
of  the  leaders  of  our  discussion  in  1912  well  put  the  matter,  to 
doubt  whether  agreement  in  philosophy  is  desirable  is  equivalent 
to  doubting  whether  there  are  any  fundamental  philosophical 
issues.  If  the  problems  exist — "if  each  one  of  them  is  a  certain 
matter  of  fact  which  men  have  not  yet  come  to  understand,  then 
the  desirability  of  men's  agreeing  upon  them  is  self-evident" — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  held  that  diversity  among  men  is  so  precious 
a  thing  that  it  were  better  that  many  men  should  to  the  end 
remain  in  error  about  some  of  the  greatest  matters  of  human 
concernment,  than  that,  by  knowing  the  truth,  they  should  fall 
into  a  drab  unanimity. 

I.  The  fact,  is,  however,  that  the  progress  of  philosophy 
towards  universally  intelligible  and  definitively  cogent  results 
has  been  immensely  impeded  by  a  lack  of  singleness  of  aim. 
Philosophy  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  perform  two  seemingly 
identical,  but  practically  incongruous,  functions.  It  has  seldom 
been  quite  clear  whether  men  chiefly  sought  from  their  philos- 
ophers the  record — often  quaintly  enough  expressed — of  interest- 
ing and  impressive  personal  reactions  upon  life,  or  depersonalized 
science;  and  as  a  rule  both  have  been  expected  at  once  and 
from  the  same  sources.  The  philosopher  has  been  looked  to  for 
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edification,  but  also  for  the  example  of  logical  austerity  and 
caution  in  believing.  Yet  there  are  in  human  nature  hardly 
any  two  dispositions  more  deeply  and  subtly  at  variance  than  the 
desire  to  edify  and  the  desire  to  verify.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  truth,  when  found,  will  be  found  edifying.  But  the  soul 
habitually  on  fire  with  a  passionate  conviction  which  it  is  eager 
to  impart  is  scarcely  of  a  temperature  favorable  to  the  cool  and 
deliberate  processes  of  severe  inquiry.  An  eagerness  to  serve 
the  spiritual  needs  of  one's  generation  is  a  generous  and  noble 
thing;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  eagerness  to  probe 
an  intricate  logical  problem  to  its  obscurest  elements  and  its 
nicest  distinctions.  The  type  of  mind  that  performs  one  of 
these  functions  well  is  likely — though  there  are  perhaps  rare 
exceptions — to  perform  the  other  badly. 

To  this  day,  however,  there  still  attaches  to  the  current  con- 
ception of  the  office  of  the  teacher  of  philosophy  much  of  this 
paradoxical  duality.  He  is,  or  is  popularly  expected  to  be,  a 
creature  of  equivocal  race,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  preacher 
and  somewhat  of  the  sceptical  inquirer,  a  queer  hybrid  of  the 
prophet  and  the  professor.  He  is  a  scholar  set  apart  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  a  particular  science — which  from  its  nature 
might  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  and,  at  the  present 
stage  of  culture,  peculiarly  incomplete  and  full  of  unsettled 
issues;  but  he  is  assumed  to  have  settled  all  its  more  significant 
problems  before  he  begins  to  teach,  and  to  impart  with  con- 
fidence and  zeal  a  well-rounded  system  of  the  universe ;  and  this 
system  is  not  conceived  to  be  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  pedagogic 
uses  of  philosophical  study  unless  it  also  in  some  way  makes 
for  edification.  So  sensible  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
English  philosophers  of  our  day  of  this  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  character  of  the  effective  teacher  of  philosophy  with  that  of 
the  effective  philosopher,  that  he  more  than  once  felt  not  only 
an  inclination  but  an  obligation  to  give  up  the  pedagogic  office. 
The  late  Henry  Sidgwick  on  his  fiftieth  birthday  set  down  in  his 
diary  some  of  the  motives  which  half  persuaded  him  to  leave 
Cambridge  and  to  cease  teaching;  potent  among  these  motives 
was  "  the  desire  of  literary  independence — '  to  be  able  to  speak 
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when  I  like  as  a  man  to  men,  and  not  three  times  a  week  as  a 
salaried  teacher  to  pupils.  I  understand  the  teacher  who  said 
that  his  classes  were  his  'wings';  but  in  my  deep  doubt  whether 
what  now  appears  to  me  true  tends  to  edification,  I  find  them 
rather  chains  than  wings. 

It  little  profits  that  a  dubious  don, 
In  these  dull  rooms,  among  these  weary  flats, 
Yoked  to  these  aged  wives,1  I  mete  and  dole 
Unbottomed  ethics  to  a 

'savage  race'  won't  do,  but  it  is  a  race  that  knows  not  me,  for 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  myself  known." 

That  a  don  (at  least  a  philosophical  don)  should  be  dubious, 
that  a  teacher  of  youth  should  be  uncertain  whether  what 
appeared  to  him  true  tended  to  edification — these  appeared  to 
Sidgwick  incongruities  so  great  as  almost  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  academic  life.  Yet,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  no 
other  science  would  such  considerations  be  felt  to  have  any 
pertinency  at  all;  and  the  contrast  shows  that  philosophy  is 
commonly  looked  upon  as  something  either  more,  or  less,  than 
a  science.  In  the  investigations  of  specialists  in  the  other 
disciplines,  it  is  not  required  that  their  conclusions  shall  edify  or 
exhilarate;  it  is  required  only  that  they  shall  be  reached  by 
the  honest  application  of  the  most  exact  methods  of  technical 
inquiry  which  the  existing  state  of  the  science  permits.  In  the 
case  of  these  other  investigators,  also,  a  willingness  to  suspend 
judgment,  to  recognize  that  many  of  their  problems  are  unsolved, 
is  commonly  esteemed  a  merit.  The  typical  expert  in  the  natural 
or  the  historical  sciences  finds  his  chief  interest  and  inspiration 
precisely  in  these  problems  yet  to  be  solved;  and  much  faithful 
and  enthusiastic  work  is  in  progress  in  fields  of  investigation 
where  large,  well-grounded,  synthetic  conclusions  can  be  hoped 
for  only  in  a  future  indefinitely  far  off. 

Now  this  duality  in  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  philosopher 
affects  his  work  more  variously  and  more  profoundly  than  is 
often  realized.  It  affects,  for  example,  the  social  valuation  of 
philosophers  and  philosophical  teachers,  by  the  public,  by  aca- 

1  Heads  of  Houses. 
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demic  authorities,  and  even  by  other  philosophers,  and  thus  tends 
to  determine  what  kind  of  philosopher  shall  most  flourish  in 
the  world.  It  is  more  by  excellence  in  the  prophetic  or  the 
poetic  character  than  by  excellence  in  the  scientific  character 
that  a  philosopher  has  been,  and  often  still  is,  likely  to  gain 
even  academic  reputation  and  influence.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated, as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  contrast  between  the  career  of 
Sidgwick  and  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Thomas  Hill 
Green,  at  Oxford.  Sidgwick  somewhere  in  his  diary  speaks  of 
his  own  "academic  failure" — his  "failure  to  attract  men  on  a 
large  scale,"  and  tells  of  a  letter  of  criticism  received  from  a 
friend  which  contrasted  his  lecture- room,  with  its  handful  of 
students,  and  that  of  Green,  "in  which  a  hundred  men — half  of 
them  B.A.'s — ignoring  examinations,  hung  on  the  lips  of  the  man 
who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  teach  them  the  truth  about  the 
universe  and  human  life."  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  described 
in  a  familiar  passage  how  Green's  lectures  must  have  affected 
many  a  youthful  hearer.  Her  hero,  as  he  listened,  "felt  brought 
near  to  the  great  primal  forces  breathing  through  the  divine 
work  shop ;  and  in  place  of  natural  disposition  and  reverent  com- 
pliance there  sprang  up  in  him  suddenly  an  actual  burning 
certainty  of  belief."  No  one,  I  imagine,  could  have  been  affected 
in  that  way  in  listening  to  Sidgwick.  And  yet — did  this  gift  of 
a  noble  prophetic  power  in  Green  have  aught  to  do  with  his 
value  as  a  philosopher?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  read  the  Pro- 
legomena to  Ethics  without  a  frequently  recurrent  feeling  that  the 
impulse  to  edification  is  vitiating  the  reasoning — blurring  dis- 
tinctions which  would  be  embarrassing  if  made,  obscuring  rele- 
vant but  troublesome  questions  as  to  the  precise  meanings  of  the 
conclusions  reached,  giving  to  those  conclusions  a  slight  uncon- 
scious twist  which  makes  them  far  more  impressive,  but  which  is 
quite  unsanctioned  by  their  premises.  Is  one  not,  in  short, 
sometimes  sensible  that  logical  seriousness  is  being  drowned  in 
moral  earnestness?  On  the  other  hand — if  I  may  pursue  what 
is  perhaps  an  invidious  comparison  between  two  great  and  good 
men — can  anyone  read  Sidgwick,  and  especially  Sidgwick's  criti- 
cisms on  Green's  philosophy,  and  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
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Cambridge  teacher  was  a  less  competent  thinker,  endowed  with  a 
smaller  measure  of  the  essentially  philosophic  qualities — the 
sceptical  temper,  intolerance  of  obscurity  and  equivocality, 
acuteness  in  logical  discrimination,  sense  of  the  inter-related  ness 
and  implicativeness  of  ideas,  patience  and  tenacity  in  '  following 
the  argument '  whithersoever  it  may  lead  ? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply  that  this  diversity  of 
gifts  is  undesirable,  or  that  the  one  sort  of  service  is  necessarily 
higher  than  the  other.  Edification  in  some  sort  we  all  require 
and,  no  doubt,  in  our  several  fashions,  find.  The  most  rigorous 
logician,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  also  a  man,  with  ideals  for  which 
he  is  impassioned,  with  loyalties  that  outrun  his  arguments, 
with  working  hypotheses  about  the  world  and  human  life  that 
transcend  any  present  possibility  of  proof.  I  am  insisting  only 
that  the  two  types  of  mental  process  are  distinct,  and  that  the 
ends  of  edification  and  of  rigorous  inquiry  are  not,  at  the  present 
stage  of  philosophy's  progress,  to  be  sought  by  the  same  means, 
nor,  as  a  rule,  at  the  hands  of  the  same  persons.  If  philosophy 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  science,  but  a  science  still  in  the  making; 
if  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  worth  while  for  society  to  maintain  a 
small  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  with  as  much 
care  and  exactitude  of  procedure  as  possible,  what  can  be  known 
about  certain  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  questions  that 
present  themselves  to  the  human  intellect — then  society  must 
not  confuse  this  purpose  with  a  wholly  different  one,  that  of 
furnishing  impressive,  imaginative,  edifying,  emotionally  stirring, 
popular  discourse  about  these  same  problems.  The  public  must 
learn  to  distinguish  the  two  types  of  values;  must  not  deem  a 
man  a  good  philosopher  merely  because  he  is  a  good  metaphysical 
poet  or  a  good  preacher;  nor  assume  that,  in  writings  dealing 
with  large  speculative  themes,  popular  appeal  is  necessarily 
evidence  of  profundity.  As  'best  sellers'  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
works  of  any  of  the  company  here  present  will  ever  rival  that, 
in  one  sense,  most  successful  of  American  metaphysical  books  of 
our  time,  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures;  nor  can 
we  reasonably  hope  to  furnish  an  equal  degree  of  edification  to 
any  comparable  number  of  souls.  But  I  am  afraid  that  success 
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in  something  like  this  sense,  though  perhaps  not  attained  by  the 
same  methods,  not  infrequently  passes  for  success  in  the  business 
of  being  a  philosopher. 

II.  However,  the  confusion  of  philosophy  and  edification 
appears  to  be  a  waning  error;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
said  of  most  of  the  newer  fashions  in  philosophical  thought  that 
there  is  anything  inordinately  edifying  about  them.  The  greater 
number  of  us  here,  I  imagine,  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell's  insistence  that  "if  philosophy  is  to  become  scientific, 
it  is  necessary  first  and  foremost  that  philosophers  should  acquire 
the  disinterested  scientific  curiosity  which  characterizes  the 
genuine  man  of  science."  Such  a  temper  is,  I  believe,  already 
generally  prevalent  among  us;  and  the  primary  requisite  for  the 
conversion  of  philosophy  into  a  science,  and  for  the  realization 
of  that  orderly  and  consecutive  progress  which  is  appropriate 
to  a  science,  has  already  been  attained.  But  that  further  meas- 
ures of  reform,  other  modifications  of  the  hitherto  customary 
attitude  of  philosophers  towards  their  problems,  and  of  their 
methods  in  philosophizing,  are  also  indispensable,  perhaps  not 
so  many  would  agree.  There  are,  I  suppose,  not  a  few  who  look 
upon  the  diversity  and  undulancy  of  philosophical  opinion  as 
regrettable,  indeed,  but  not  as  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  any 
definite  changes  in  the  procedure  of  our  inquiries.  One  is  sure, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  soundness  of  one's  own  doctrine;  one  knows 
that,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  go,  it  is  the  true  product  of  scientific 
method  in  philosophizing.  And  the  dissent  therefrom  of  a  more 
or  less  large  number  of  respected  colleagues,  though  unfortunate, 
is  not  surprising  or  discouraging;  still  less  is  it  productive  of 
doubt  concerning  the  correctness  of  one's  own  conclusions.  If 
the  opinion  one  has  adopted  is  of  one  of  the  more  recent  vintages, 
one  explains  the  dissent  by  the  natural  inertia  of  the  human 
intellect,  by  the  well  known  conservatism  of  the  majority  of 
men  past  middle  life.  If  one  still  adheres  to  some  type  of 
doctrine  more  widely  accepted  thirty  years  ago  than  now,  an 
explanation  of  the  aberrations  of  the  younger  generation — and 
of  some,  even,  of  one's  eminent  coevals — does  not  lie  quite  so 
ready  to  hand;  yet  doubtless,  one  supposes,  these  occasional 
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transient  epidemics  of  intellectual  blindness  are  somehow  within 
the  regular,  if  mysterious,  order  of  nature.  For  the  future,  one 
anticipates  that  the  sound  doctrine  will  prevail;  the  persuasive- 
ness of  the  affirmation,  or  the  negation,  which  one  has  oneself 
found  so  convincing,  will  surely  more  and  more  become  apparent 
to  the  less  prejudiced  generations  that  are  to  follow;  and  in- 
creasing agreement  in  philosophy  will  simply  and  naturally 
come  about  through  the  cogency  of  truth  itself.  And,  thus 
reassured,  we  have  gone  on  disagreeing  in  the  present,  as  usual, 
or  more  than  usual,  and  have  continued  to  philosophize  pretty 
much  in  the  good,  old  fashioned,  casual,  disconnected,  indi- 
vidualistic, unorganized  and  essentially  amateurish  way. 

This  equanimity  appears  to  me  to  be  the  chief  obstacle,  not 
only  to  increase  of  agreement  among  us,  but  to — what,  of  course, 
any  desirable  agreement  presupposes — a  progressive  clarification 
of  our  problems.  That  our  differences  are  irremediable  in  our 
own  time  we  do  not  know,  for  we  have  never  taken  any  adequate 
means  to  find  out.  The  belief  that  they  will  spontaneously 
diminish  in  the  future  is  a  touching  triumph  of  hope  over  experi- 
ence— and  philosophy  has  had,  in  the  Occident,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  of  experience.  I  can  see  no  objective  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  future  historic  fortunes  of  doctrines  now 
current  will  be  more  prosperous  than  the  fortunes  of  their  pre- 
cursors. Subjective  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  reasonings 
and  the  irrefragability  of  his  conclusions  each  of  us,  no  doubt, 
has;  but  so  had  all  the  philosophers  that  were  before  us.  Minds 
not  necessarily  inferior  to  those  of  this  generation  held,  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  their  finality,  opinions  which,  by  one  or 
another  group  in  this  generation,  are  looked  upon  as  gross  errors; 
and  reached  those  opinions  by  reasonings  which  seemed  to  them 
demonstrative,  but  which  now  appear  to  many  among  us  trans- 
parently fallacious.  Why  should  any  contemporary  thinker  sup- 
pose himself  immune  from  the  fallibility  of  his  predecessors — 
or,  indeed,  of  his  contemporaries — unless  he  has  ascertained  the 
generic  and  constant  cause  of  their  errors  and  taken  some  pre- 
cautions to  abate  or  eliminate  that  cause  in  his  own  reflection. 
The  folly  of  systematic  philosophers  is  like  the  folly  of  private 
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bettors  at  horse  races;  each  knows  that  most  of  his  kind  lose 
their  wagers,  but  flatters  himself  that  he  will  somehow  prove  the 
happy  exception.  The  only  objective  way  whereby  a  philosopher 
can  judge  of  the  probable  correctness  of  his  opinions  is,  not  by 
considering  the  cogency  (to  his  mind)  of  the  arguments  which 
support  them,  but  by  viewing  himself,  so  to  say,  in  his  statistical 
aspect.  If  he  holds  that,  of  ten  competently  trained  meta- 
physicians, seven,  on  the  average,  fall  into  a  specified  degree  or 
frequency  of  error,  then  he  must  hold  the  odds  to  be  seven  to 
three  that  his  own  degree  of  error  is  not  less.  For  only  vanity 
could  inspire  the  assumption  that  the  others  were  less  fitted 
for  the  enterprise;  and  in  firmness  of  persuasion — in  the  case  of 
contemporaries,  firmness  of  persuasion  in  the  face  of  the  same 
body  of  empirical  knowledge — they  do  not  differ  from  him. 
The  more  general  cultivation  of  a  statistical  or  actuarial  habit 
of  mind  among  philosophers  would,  I  believe,  have  a  salutary 
effect,  not  only  upon  their  attitude  towards  their  own  doctrines 
— in  producing  a  certain  speculative  diffidence  and  modesty 
which  would  make  for  open-mindedness — but  also  upon  their 
technical  procedure. 

For  the  existence  of  disagreement  among  philosophical  special- 
ists who  are  contemporaries  implies  a  very  definite  fact — a  fact 
of  a  type  with  which  certain  other  sciences  are  quite  familiar, 
and  of  which  they  take  formal  cognizance  in  their  methodology. 
It  implies,  namely,  that  philosophical  inquiry  is  to  a  high  degree 
subject  to  what  the  physicists  call  accidental  errors — errors 
arising  from  the  varying  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  carry  on  these  inquiries.  And  in  the  case  of  an 
investigation  which  is  thus  known  to  be  subject  to  a  probable 
error,  it  is  illegitimate  to  assume,  out  of  hand,  the  correctness 
of  any  individual  finding.  If  two  astronomers,  observing  the 
same  object,  get  variant  results,  neither  of  them  insists  that  his 
own  (uncorrected)  observation  is  the  true  one,  no  matter  how 
clearly  and  distinctly  he  saw  what  he  reports.  Just  as  little  am 
I,  as  a  philosopher,  entitled  to  assume  confidently  the  correctness 
of  my  observation  of  a  given  logical  fact,  if  my  learned  colleague, 
whose  ability  and  general  competency  I  cannot  doubt,  reports  a 
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different  observation.  But  the  resources  of  scientific  method  in 
neither  case  end  with  this  merely  negative  outcome — this  statis- 
tical scepticism  or  actuarial  agnosticism,  as  it  might  be  called. 
Recognizing  the  fact  of  a  probable  error,  we  may  proceed  to 
take  measures  for  its  correction  or  reduction.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
adopt  in  philosophy  the  method  used  in  the  observational  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  apply  the  law  of  averages  to  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  philosophers.  But  we  may  at  least  tentatively 
assume — and  it  is  the  only  assumption  that  will  offer  us  any 
escape  from  our  actuarial  agnosticism — that  the  error  in  philos- 
ophy, the  tendency  to  which  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
disagreements  of  philosophers,  may  be  due  to  some  ascertainable 
generic  cause,  always  operative,  indeed,  in  philosophizing  as 
hitherto  customarily  carried  on,  yet  not  necessarily  incapable  of 
elimination  by  an  appropriate  change  of  methods.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  to  a  certain  average  amount  of  error  in 
individual  philosophers  may  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
conditions  under  which  their  individual  speculative  observations 
are  performed.  The  error,  though  doubtless  variable  in  kind 
and  amount,  may  be  the  result  of  a  constant  fault  in  the  procedure 
used;  and  by  altering  the  conditions  of  the  observation  in  this 
respect,  the  (otherwise)  probable  error  may  perhaps  be  sensibly 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  eliminated — a  result  which  should 
normally  make  itself  apparent  in  a  decrease  of  disagreement 
and  of  instability  in  opinion. 

I  shall  now  try  to  indicate  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important 
of  the  typical  subjective  causes  of  the  error  in  philosophical 
reasonings  which  is  evidenced  by  our  relatively  high  degree  of 
disagreement.  For  the  partial,  if  not  the  complete,  removal  of 
these  causes,  nothing,  as  I  believe,  is  needed  but  good  will  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  philosophers.  I  must  not,  you 
will  observe,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not,  deal  with  any  particular 
errors  occurring  in  the  treatment  of  any  specific  philosophical 
problem;  to  do  so  would  probably  be  not  to  diminish  but  to 
increase  the  discord.  The  considerations — the  really  very  simple 
and  obvious,  yet  grievously  disregarded,  considerations — which  I 
am  about  to  present  concern  matters  of  general  procedure. 
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They  have  to  do  with  the  definition  of  the  logical  type  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  philosophical  inquiry  uberhaupt  consists, 
and  with  the  deduction  therefrom  of  the  principal  causes,  and 
so  of  the  preventatives,  of  error  in  philosophizing. 

i.  Though  the  public  often  seems  to  imagine  that  we  deal 
with  esoteric  mysteries  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  generic 
nature  of  our  procedure  which  is  not,  at  bottom,  analogous  to 
the  procedures  of  the  other  sciences.  The  phrase  which  I  used 
a  few  moments  ago  was  not  simply  figurative.  The  philosophical 
investigator  is,  in  fact,  engaged  in  what  may  properly  be  called 
logical  observation.  Given  a  question  which — for  one  reason  or 
another,  often  a  purely  historical  reason — is  not  ordinarily  dealt 
with  by  any  of  the  other  sciences,  yet  a  question  possessing  an 
intelligible  meaning — and  the  philosopher's  task,  broadly  stated, 
is  to  observe  as  completely  and  exactly  as  possible  what  I  shall 
designate  as  the  'considerations'  pertinent  to  this  question. 
This  induction  of  'considerations'  ought  to  include  all  matters 
that  have  any  prima  facie  appearance  of  being  pertinent  to  the 
problem  in  hand.  A  'consideration'  may  be  almost  any  sort 
of  logical  datum  that  may  be  mentioned,  according  to  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  problem.  It  may  be  an  established 
empirical  generalization  derived  from  one  of  the  other  sciences; 
it  may  be  a  presupposition  logically  latent  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem  itself;  it  may  be  a  distinction  requisite  to  set  this  problem 
off  from  others;  it  may  be  some  dialectical  principle,  of  broad 
application,  in  which,  if  it  should  be  admitted,  implications  can 
be  found  bearing  upon  the  particular  issue  under  consideration. 
In  one  respect,  to  be  sure,  the  analogy  with  the  simpler  sort  of 
physical  observation  does  not  hold.  The  philosophical  observer 
almost  always  finds  that  the  'considerations'  are  not  neatly 
spread  out  before  him  as  it  were  upon  a  single  plane,  but  that 
many  of  them  are  involved  in,  dependent  upon,  or  antithetic  to, 
one  another;  that  he  must  not  only  see  the  considerations 
bearing  directly  upon  the  initial  question,  but  also  the  considera- 
tions bearing  upon  these  primary  considerations,  and  so  on 
through  a  regress  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  infinite,  but 
which  may  be  decidedly  long  and  intricate.  But  this  frequent — 
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not  invariable — deductive  interconnectedness  of  his  materials 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  philosopher's  task  has  at  bottom 
the  character  of  an  inductive  inquiry.  It  is  a  task  of  collating 
and  focussing  the  data  necessary  for  deciding  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  in  relation  to  a  given  well-formulated 
question ;  and  the  task  is  well  or  ill  performed  according  to  the 
degree  of  comprehensiveness  of  the  collation  and  the  degree  of 
precision  with  which  the  several  data  have  been  observed. 

Now,  in  the  other  sciences,  when  an  investigator  addresses 
himself  thus  to  a  problem,  he  nowadays  surrounds  himself  with 
all  manner  of  methodized  precautions  against  error — error  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  pertinent  factors  in  the  experimental 
situation,  error  in  the  confusion  of  the  subjective  conditions  of 
observation  with  the  characters  of  the  objects  to  be  observed, 
error  of  oversight  in  observation,  error  of  insufficiency  in  the 
accumulation  of  instances  or  in  the  diversified  repetition  of 
experiments.  A  large  part  of  the  progress  of  any  empirical 
science,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  conversion  from 
guess-work  into  a  science,  has  depended  upon  the  development 
of  such  observational  or  experimental  technique — i.  e.,  upon  the 
discovery,  partly  by  analysis,  partly  by  bitter  experience,  of  the 
common  types  of  sources  of  error  in  the  particular  class  of 
inquiries  in  which  the  science  engages — and  upon  the  elaboration 
of  definite  contrivances  to  exclude  or  diminish  these  sources  of 
error.  It  would  be  superfluous,  before  the  present  company, 
to  recite  illustrations  of  this  fact  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
special  sciences. 

Can  we  honestly  say  that  philosophy  has  as  yet  developed 
any  such  precautionary  technique?  Have  philosophers  as  a 
class  given  any  practical  evidence  of  having  acquired  a  deep 
sense  of  what  most  of  the  '  natural '  and  historical  sciences  have 
long  since  learned — that  the  intellectus  sibi  permissus  is  most 
likely  to  soar  bravely  into  error,  or  at  all  events  into  exaggeration, 
and  that  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  within  the  regions  of  verified 
or  verifiable  truth,  it  must  have  carefully  calculated  weights 
firmly  and  constantly  attached  to  it.  Yet  our  need  for  providing 
ourselves  with  such  checks  and  precautions  is  manifestly  greater 
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than  the  need  of  the  specialist  in  any  physical  science  can  be, 
precisely  because  our  data  are  more  abstract,  more  elusive, 
easier  to  overlook,  less  capable  of  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
attention,  than  are  the  objects  of  physical  observation.  I  am 
persuaded  that  philosophy  will  never  acquire  anything  like  the 
gait  of  a  science  until  it  becomes,  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
is  yet  customary,  methodologically  self-conscious;  until  it  be- 
comes more  systematic  in  its  procedure,  devotes  relatively  more 
attention  to  its  technique  and,  for  a  time,  relatively  less  to  the 
formulation  of  substantive  conclusions;  until  no  trained  philos- 
opher can  ever  sit  down  at  his  desk  to  write  without  an  explicit, 
vivid  and  persistent  consciousness  of  the  specific  causes  from 
which  error  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  type  of  inquiry  in  which  he 
proposes  to  engage. 

What,  then,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  philosopher  may 
carry  out  a  logical  observation  with  safeguards  at  least  in  some 
degree  comparable  to  those  employed  by  his  fellow-investigators 
in  other  sciences? 

What  seems  to  me  the  first  of  these  requisites  I  have  already 
intimated.  It  is  the  possession — dare  I  say,  the  acquisition? — 
by  all  philosophers  at  all  times  of  what  may  be  called  the  induc- 
tive investigator's  habit  of  mind — of  a  certain  self-distrust,  a 
sense  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  sound  philosophizing, 
an  appreciation,  in  particular,  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  all 
probability  many  'considerations'  to  be  looked  for,  brought  into 
relation,  and  probed,  before  a  conclusion  can  be  legitimately 
reached.  There  is  a  remark  of  M.  Bergson's  which,  I  must 
confess,  has  always  peculiarly  aroused  my  ire:  "no  philosopher," 
he  declares,  apparently  not  in  reproach  but  in  approbation — 
"no  philosopher  ever  says  more  than  one  thing;  for  he  never 
sees  more  than  one  point."  Even  as  a  historical  generalization 
that  seems  to  me  to  be,  happily,  not  quite  exact ;  yet  historically 
it  has  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth.  Our  libraries  abound  in 
the  products  of  what  may  be  called  the  'happy-thought'  method 
of  philosophizing.  A  dazzling  illumination  flashes  upon  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher,  some  fine  day,  as  upon  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  on  the  road  to  Damascus;  and  the  man's  speculative 
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vision  thereupon  becomes  blinded,  if  not  to  everything  else, 
at  least  to  everything  not  readily  reconcilable  with  that  apoca- 
lypse. We  all,  no  doubt,  have  experienced  something  of  that 
intoxicating  sense  of  revelation,  that  metaphysical  inebriety, 
which  comes  at  these  moments.  Observe  how  an  eminent  man 
of  science  turned  philosopher,  the  founder  of  a  somewhat  influen- 
tial doctrine,  describes  how  the  secret  of  the  universe  dawned 
upon  him.  He  had,  he  tells  us,  already  had  some  imperfect 
adumbrations  of  the  all-solving  conception ;  but  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  it  came  suddenly.  (It  would  be  a  pity  to  translate  what 
follows  out  of  the  charming  and  appropriate  German  in  which 
the  tale  is  told) : 

"  Ich  hatte  am  Abend  mich  wieder  einmal  lebhaft  iiber  jenen 
revolutionaren  Gedanken  mit  Fachgenossen  unterhalten,  denen 
es  natiirlich  nicht  einfiel,  meine  Auffassung  ernst  zu  nehmen; 
sie  bemiihten  sich  vielmehr,  mir  durch  reichlichen  Spott  meine 
Energetik  zu  verleiden.  Das  hatte  angesichts  des  kraftigen 
Wachstums  des  neuen  Begriffs  in  meinem  Unterbewusstsein 
natiirlich  durchaus  nicht  den  beabsichtigten  Erfolg,  sondern 
den  entgegengesetzten.  Nachdem  wir  uns  spat  getrennt  hatten 
und  ich  einige  Stunden  geschlafen  hatte,  wachte  ich  plotzlich 
wiederum  mitten  in  diesem  Gedanken  auf  und  konnte  keinen 
Schlaf  weiter  finden.  In  friihester  Morgenstunde,  um  vier  oder 
fiinf  Uhr,  bin  ich  denn  aus  dem  Gasthof  nach  dem  Tiergarten 
gegangen  und  habe  dort  unter  dem  Sonnenschein  eines  wunder- 
vollen  Friihlingsmorgens  ein  wahres  Pfingsten,  namlich  eine 
Ausgiessung  des  Geistes  iiber  mich  erlebt.  Die  Vbgel  zwitscher- 
ten  und  schmetterten  von  alien  Zweigen,  goldgriines  Laub 
glanzte  gegen  einen  lichtblauen  Himmel,  Schmetterlinge  sonnten 
sich  auf  den  Blumen  und  ich  selbst  wanderte  in  wunderbar 
gehobener  Stimmung  durch  diese  friihlinghafte  Natur.  .  .  .  Ich 
kann  die  ganze  Stimmung,  von  der  ich  damals  getragen  war, 
nur  mit  den  hochsten  Gefiihlen  meines  Liebesfriihlings  ver- 
gleichen,  der  damals  um  ein  reichliches  Jahrzehnt  hinter  mir  lag. 
Der  Denkprozess  fiir  die  allseitige  Gestaltung  der  energetischen 
Weltauffassung  vollzog  sich  in  meinem  Gehirn  ohne  jegliche 
Anstrengung,  ja  mit  positiven  Wonnegefiihlen ;  jedes  Ding  sah 
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mich  an,  als  ware  ich  eben  gemass  dem  biblischen  Bericht 
geschaffen  und  in  das  Paradies  gesetzt  worden  und  gabe  allem 
seinen  wahren  Namen."  l 

Of  such  sort,  then,  the  philosopher  tells  us,  was  the  eigeniliche 
Geburtsstunde  of  his  system. 

The  variety  of  philosophic  experience  here  related  with  an 
engaging  candor  differs,  perhaps,  in  emotional  voluminosity  from 
the  average;  yet  it  is  only  a  heightened  example  of  those  moments 
which  are,  no  doubt,  among  the  chief  rewards  of  the  philosopher's 
life,  but  are  also  the  chief  dangers  to  philosophy  itself.  They 
lend  to  the  convictions  that  they  bring  into  the  mind  a  potency 
and  charm  that  is  likely  ever  thereafter  to  dull  the  edge  of  the 
critical  sense  and  to  impart  to  bad  logic  a  strange  plausibility, 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  experience. 
They  explain,  I  suppose,  why  it  is  that  so  few  philosophers  ever 
see  much  more  than  one  thing  in  relation  to  a  problem — when 
it  is  nevertheless  so  certain  that  there  are  many  things,  in  relation 
to  any  problem,  which  ought  to  be  seen — and  why  other  philos- 
ophers are  often  completely  unable  to  see  the  same  thing.  They 
have  their  uses,  perhaps,  these  moments  of  inventive  insight, 
these  "processes  of  thought"  in  which  a  whole  Weltauffassung 
takes  shape  before  us  "without  any  effort  of  the  mind."  New 
hypotheses  have  their  place,  in  philosophy  as  elsewhere;  and  it 
is  seemingly  a  law  of  nature  that  the  birth  of  a  new  hypothesis 
does  not  take  place  without  some  degree  of  speculative  delirium. 
The  utility  of  such  births,  however,  depends  upon  an  exceed- 
ingly high  infant  mortality  among  them.  The  presumption — 
based  upon  probabilities  derived  from  the  experience-tables  of 
the  history  of  philosophy — is  immensely  against  any  individual 
aspirant  for  survival.  But  only  a  Spartan  discipline  in  the  rigors 
of  inductive  inquiry — a  discipline  much  rarer,  I  believe,  among 
philosophers,  than  among  trained  workers  in  the  special  sciences 
— can  suffice  to  overcome  the  natural  fondness  of  parents,  and 
secure  that  prompt  extirpation  of  the  logically  unfit,  without 
which  philosophy  is  likely  to  the  end  to  be  a  mere  mob  of  private 
convictions.  Thus  it  is  that  philosophers  have  commonly  merited 
only  in  the  ironic  sense  that  ambiguous  eulogy  of  Nietzsche's: 

1  W.  Ostwald,  Der  energetische  Imperativ,  1912,  p.  7. 
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"This  thinker  has  no  need  of  any  one  to  refute  him;   he  suffices 
for  that  himself." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  special  reason  why  philosophers  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  regard  single  insights  relating  to  their  prob- 
lems as  sufficient  and  decisive.  Those  insights  usually  present 
themselves  in  the  guise  of  "necessities  of  thought."  They 
appear  to  bear  the  mark  of  self-evidence;  and  the  deduction  by 
which  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  particular  problem 
seems  at  each  link  to  be  equally  evident  and  necessary.  Why 
hesitate,  then? — the  philosopher  is  likely  to  ask  himself.  Here 
is  one  clear,  indubitable  dialectical  principle,  which  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  conclusive  of  the  question  before  me;  of  more 
I  have  no  need.  Yet  we  ought  long  since  to  have  universally 
realized  how  illusory  may  be  this  appearance  of  self-evidence 
and  finality.  There  is  a  phrase  used  somewhere,  I  think,  by 
Mr.  Bradley,  which  beautifully  intimates  the  nature  of  the  logical 
situation  in  which  philosophers  commonly  are,  though  too  often 
without  knowing  it:  "We  have,"  he  writes,  "seen  that  these 
conclusions  must  be ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  whether  they  may 
be."  So  many  dazzling  insights  there  always  have  been,  and 
perhaps  always  will  be,  of  which  it  seems  clear  that  they  must  be 
true,  until  we  sit  down  patiently  and  in  cold  blood  to  make  that 
induction  of  other — perhaps,  not  less  necessary — 'considerations' 
which  will  very  likely  show  that  the  former  may  not  be — at  all 
events,  not  in  the  sense  which  at  first  was  the  only  sense  of  them 
that  occurred  to  us.  All  along  the  side  of  the  road  travelled  by 
philosophy  in  the  past — and  also,  indeed,  the  roads  of  physics 
and  mathematics — you  may  find  the  debris  of  exploded  neces- 
sities of  thought.  This,  to  be  sure,  proves  nothing  against 
either  the  existence  or  the  attainability  of  'necessary'  truths; 
but  it  does  prove  that  the  human  eye — even  in  men  of  rare 
intellectual  vision — is  but  poorly  skilled  in  recognizing  them  at  a 
glance,  and  that  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical testing  laboratory,  where  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  philosophical  engines  are  first  systematically 
subjected  to  all  conceivable  strains  and  stresses,  can  we  hope  that 
our  dialectical  locomotion  will  be  made  reasonably  secure  and 
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continuous.  Unhappily,  not  even  an  explicit  awareness  of  the 
truth  that  the  question  of  '  may  be '  must  always  follow  upon  the 
question  of  '  must  be '  in  philosophy,  seems  sufficient  to  guarantee 
an  individual  philosopher  against  undue  partiality  for  that 
happy  thought  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  To  take  an  eminent 
contemporary  example — how  odd  appears,  probably,  to  most  of 
us  here,  the  disproportion  between  the  weight  which  Mr.  Bradley 
attaches  to  his  celebrated  argument  from  the  regress  of  relations, 
and  the  weight  which  he  attaches  to  the  consideration  that,  if 
the  contents  of  our  experience  must  be  purged  of  their  relational 
character,  must  be  "transmuted  and  transformed,"  in  order  to 
be  possessed  by  the  Absolute,  then,  precisely,  the  entire  contents 
of  our  experience  as  such  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  Absolute. 
I  will  not  here  trouble  to  contend  that  the  latter  consideration 
is  more  clear  and  cogent  than  the  former;  but  I  suppose  there 
are  very  few  who  have  ever  thought  about  the  matter — with  the 
exception  of  the  distinguished  author  of  Appearance  and  Reality 
— to  whom  it  has  not  seemed  at  least  equally  clear  and  cogent. 
And  to  all  who  take  this  view,  it  must  appear  that  this  acute 
dialectician  has  simply  failed  to  observe  impartially  and  closely 
one  of  the  most  obvious  considerations  pertinent  to  his  problem. 
If  so,  he  has  merely  followed  what,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  metaphysicians  in  all  ages. 

The  first  thing  needful,  then,  for  the  secure  progress  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry — after  the  business  of  inquiry  has  been  separated 
from  the  business  of  edification — is  the  development,  or  the  very 
great  intensification  among  us  of  a  certain  habit  of  mind — of 
the  caution,  and  the  sense  of  the  probable  multiplicity  and 
elusiveness  of  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  account  of,  which 
characterize  the  trained  inductive  investigator.  The  motto  of 
philosophy  should  be  the  reverse  of  Dan  ton's:  not  boldness, 
but  circumspection,  and  again  circumspection,  and  always  cir- 
cumspection— that  is  the  exacting  and  unromantic  watchword 
under  which  we  may  hope,  if  not  for  early  success  in  our  enter- 
prise, at  least  for  steady  movement  in  that  direction. 

2.  When  philosophers  thus  become  habitually  mindful  that 
the  constant  danger  in  their  inquiries  is  the  danger  of  the  over- 
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looked  consideration,  certain  specific  procedures  will  become 
customary  among  them,  which  at  present  are  far  from  usual. 
First  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
attempt  at  exhaustiveness  in  the  enumeration  of  the  elements 
of  a  problem,  of  the  'considerations'  pertinent  to  it — and,  even, 
of  all  that  any  relatively  sane  minds  have  ever  conceived  to  be 
pertinent  considerations.  Descartes  long  since  enjoined  this 
upon  us,  and  the  maxim  is  doubtless  a  tolerably  platitudinous 
one;  yet  it  seems  to  be  much  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  An  eminent  philosopher,  for  example,  not 
long  since  raised  anew  the  question  whether  the  given  content 
of  an  actual  perception  is  or  is  not  numerically  or  existentially 
identical  with  the  so-called  '  real '  or  '  physical '  object  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  furnish  knowledge.  In  its  general  logical  type  this 
question  is  the  same  as  the  questions  of  identification  which  are 
constantly  dealt  with  by  the  courts  and  by  historians.  Here 
are  what  seem  to  be  two  entities,  observed  primarily  in  different 
contexts  and  having  some  apparent  contrasts  in  their  known 
attributes;  are  they,  nevertheless,  one  entity?  Was  Mattioli, 
for  example,  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask?  The  historian,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  does  not  regard  the  identification  as  established 
until  he  has  collected  all  possible  information  about  the  char- 
acteristics and  movements  of  the  two  men;  has  discriminated 
those  differences  which  are  compatible  with  numerical  identity 
from  those  which,  if  made  out,  would  preclude  identification; 
and  has  then  carefully  compared  the  two  with  respect  to  every 
one  of  the  latter  class  of  paired  characteristics.  Not  so  the 
philosopher.  Dealing  with  a  problem  which  belongs  conspicu- 
ously to  what  may  be  called  the  enumerative  type,  he  gives  no 
evidence  of  having  attempted  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the 
relevant  assumed  attributes  of  the  two  classes  of  entities,  or  of 
having  systematically  reviewed  all  antecedently  conceivable 
modes  of  difference  between  the  two,  in  order  to  determine  which 
dissimilarities  would,  and  which  would  not,  be  consistent  with 
numerical  identity.  He  contents  himself  with  taking  merely  a 
few  attributes  which  happen  to  occur  to  him,  making  the  com- 
parison with  respect  to  these,  and  showing — convincingly  enough 
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— that  one  specified  type  of  difference  in  the  relations  of  the 
subjects  of  discourse  under  consideration  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  their  existential  duality.  After  an  acute  and  ingenious, 
but  glaringly  incomplete  analysis,  he  concludes  that  the  identi- 
fication is  achieved.  The  question  of  the  actual  correctness  of 
the  conclusion  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  present  point;  it  is 
merely  the  lack  of  the  habit  of  really  methodical  enumeration — 
and  of  that  obsessing  methodological  self-consciousness  of  the 
inductive  investigator — which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  illustrate 
from  the  work  of  a  greatly  gifted  and  very  honest  thinker.  Such 
a  lack,  since  it  is  common,  is  not  surprising  or  discreditable  in 
any  individual  philosopher;  yet,  so  long  as  it  is  common,  the 
work  of  philosophers,  as  a  body,  whatever  other  claims  upon 
men's  attention  it  may  have,  will  deserve  little  of  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  serious,  painstaking,  and  methodized  scientific 
inquiry. 

3.  A  complete  enumeration  and  an  unbiased  and  exact  observa- 
tion of  all  the  'considerations'  pertinent  to  a  problem  of  any 
logical  complexity  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  one  mind  work- 
ing alone,  even  though  it  be  a  mind  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
past  reflection.  Philosophy  is — by  the  nature  of  its  task,  though 
not,  perhaps,  by  the  nature  of  its  practitioners — more  than  any 
other  science  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Dialectic,  in  its  original 
sense — that  is  to  say,  dialogue,  discussion,  the  pursuit  of  truth 
through  the  interaction  of  two  or  more  minds — this  is  the  very 
essence  of  its  method.  This  fact  was  long  ago  discovered  by  its 
first  great  master;  but  how  few  philosophers  in  modern  times 
have  shared  what  Professor  Shorey  calls  "Plato's  fundamental 
conviction  of  the  complete  futility  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
discourse."  Mankind  has  learned  a  thousand  things,  true  and 
false,  from  the  Platonic  dialogues  during  these  two  millenniums, 
including  a  good  many  things  that  are  not  contained  in  them; 
but  it  has  seemed  slowest  of  all  to  learn  the  truth  which  is  at 
least  symbolized  by  the  very  form  of  those  writings — that  real 
philosophizing  is  a  collective  process.  Among  moderns,  a  few 
of  the  Romanticists  rendered  at  least  an  enthusiastic  lip-service 
to  this  truth.  All  philosophiren,  Friedrich  Schlegel  used  to 
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reiterate,  is  symphilosophiren;  and  again:  " Ph ilosophiren  heisst 
die  Allwissenheit  gemeinschaftlich  suchen"  That  Allwissenheit 
is  the  object  of  this  pursuit  I  should  hardly  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain ;  otherwise,  I  could  wish  that  Schlegel's  aphorism  might  be 
made  the  motto  of  this  society,  and,  indeed,  be  inscribed  upon 
the  walls  of  every  philosopher's  study. 

The  primary  reason  why  cooperation — and  definitely  organized 
cooperation — in  philosophizing  is  indispensable,  I  have  already 
intimated.  The  principal  source  of  possible  error  in  philosophy 
is  oversight — the  neglect,  or  the  too  cursory  regard,  of  pertinent 
considerations.  A  heightened  logical  self-consciousness  upon 
this  score,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  make 
complete  enumerations,  may  do  something  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  such  error;  but  it  cannot  do  enough.  Oversight  in  logical 
observations  is  not  the  result  merely  of  a  lack  of  methodical 
circumspection  in  individuals;  it  may,  and  constantly  does, 
result  from  the  inevitable  limitations  of  the  logical  sensitivity 
of  any  individual  mind.  The  'considerations'  of  philosophy  are 
often  elusive  enough  (which  does  not  mean  that  they  are  unreal 
or  unimportant).  A  valid  distinction  pertinent  to  a  genuine 
issue  may  at  first  be  almost  invisible  to  one  mind,  while  glaringly 
obvious  to  another ;  yet  the  latter  may  not  be  less  blind  to  some 
other  part  of  the  logical  spectrum.  Even  if  all  the  '  points'  which 
have  to  do  with  the  problem  have  been  noted,  it  is  easy,  it  is 
disastrously  easy,  to  forget  some  of  them  in  the  final  summing-up ; 
or,  even  if  all  be  remembered,  to  let  them  slip  out  of  the  delicate 
balance  of  relations  upon  which  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 
depend.  The  entire  history  of  philosophy  is  there  to  remind  us 
how  decisive  factors  in  the  formation  of  doctrines  are  the  limita- 
tions, or  the  peculiarities  of  vision,  of  individual  intellects, 
however  exceptional  in  their  endowments  and  however  sincere;' 
what  part  has  again  and  again  been  played  by  unconscious 
emotional  bias,  by  inexplicit  yet  controlling  presuppositions,  by 
the  pervasive  influence  of  some  personal  type  of  imagery,  by 
sheer  ignorance  of  some  field  of  natural  science,  or  by  the  most 
casual  inadvertence  or  forgetfulness.  Against  these  subjective 
sources  of  error,  the  presence  of  which  we  are  all  ready  enough 
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to  recognize  in  the  thinking  of  many  of  our  predecessors,  not 
to  say  our  contemporaries,  we  can  guard  only  by  seeking  the 
complementary  and  correcting  action  of  other  minds  upon  our 
own;  and  not  of  dead  men's  minds,  alone,  but  of  contemporaries 
with  whose  thought  ours  may  establish  genuine  and  vital  contact, 
to  whom  we  may  explain  and  re-explain  our  own  thoughts,  who 
will  patiently  '  follow  the  argument '  with  us,  who  will  drive  their 
meanings  into  our  consciousness  with  friendly  violence  if  neces- 
sary, and  will  gladly  submit  to  like  violence  in  return,  "Truth," 
as  the  author  of  Oceana  said,  "is  a  spark  to  which  objections 
are  like  bellows."  With  the  mechanism  for  operating  such 
instruments  individual  minds  are  by  nature  poorly  provided. 
Blowing  the  bellows  is  a  service  which  we  can  render  for  one 
another,  but  very  inefficiently  for  ourselves;  and  our  only  hope 
of  bringing  that  spark  to  a  healthy  blaze  is  by  a  sort  of  organized 
reciprocity  in  this  service. 

The  argument  for  the  method  of  philosophizing  by  organized 
discussion  may,  at  its  lowest,  be  put  upon  grounds  similar  to 
those  which  have  often  been  used  to  justify  "government  by 
discussion."  The  function  of  a  "polity  of  discussion,"  says 
Walter  Bagehot  in  Physics  and  Politics,  "is  really  to  prevent 
action;  it  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  inherited  mistake  of 
human  nature,  to  the  desire  to  act  promptly.  ...  If  you  want 
to  stop  instant  and  immediate  action,  always  make  it  a  condition 
that  the  action  shall  not  begin  till  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  have  talked  it  over  and  have  agreed  upon  it."  Now, 
whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  "the  desire  to  act  promptly"  is 
the  inherited  mistake  of  human  nature  most  dangerous  in  politics, 
certainly  the  desire  to  conclude  promptly — the  disposition  to 
take  as  final  a  bit  of  reasoning  which  impresses  one  powerfully — 
is  the  inherited  mistake  of  human  nature  which  does  most  harm 
in  philosophy.  If  all  philosophers  could  be  prevented  from 
committing  themselves  to  any  opinion  until  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  of  diverse  tendencies  had  talked  it  over  fairly 
thoroughly — even  though  they  should  not  agree  upon  it — some- 
thing would  be  accomplished  to  prevent  people  from  having 
philosophies — that  is,  from  having  premature  and  personal  philos- 
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ophies  which  they  suppose  to  be  objectively  tested  ones.  The 
trouble  now  is  that  discussion,  when  it  is  had  at  all,  is  likely  to 
come  too  late.  The  philosopher  has  made  up  his  mind,  has 
promulgated  his  theses  with  the  gesture  of  an  Athanasius  contra 
mundum.  Thereafter,  discussion  of  those  theses  by  others  has 
the  appearance,  not  of  cooperation  in  a  common  task,  but  of 
personal  criticism ;  and  all  the  forces  of  amour  propre — and  even 
in  a  philosopher  those  are  not  always  negligible  forces — unite  to 
render  difficult  the  access  to  his  mind  of  countervailing  con- 
siderations. How  utterly  and  disgracefully  inhospitable  to  the 
most  pertinent  contentions  of  his  early  critics  was  even  so 
respectable  a  practitioner  of  our  trade  as  Kant.  Under  any 
sound  regime  of  philosophical  inquiry,  everything  in  the  nature 
of  a  new  hypothesis  in  philosophy  would  be  put  forward  in  a 
wholly  tentative  manner,  as  material  for  discussion  by  fellow- 
specialists,  before  it  is  given  to  the  world  at  large,  and  before  the 
free  movement  of  disinterested  reflection  is  clogged  and  impeded 
by  definite  personal  commitments  and  by  sectarian  zeal.  Under 
such  conditions  a  good  many  ingenious  and  plausible  errors 
might  conceivably  never  survive  their  trial  heats.  The  world 
would  be  less  full  of  philosophies — to  the  very  great  good  of 
philosophy.  So  little,  however,  is  the  desirability  of  this  result 
generally  appreciated,  that  a  philosopher  is  apparently  looked 
upon  as  unsportsmanlike  unless  he  too  throws  his  hat  into  the 
ring,  with  something  of  the  self-confidence  and  aggressiveness 
of  the  originator  of  that  metaphor. 

4.  Genuinely  useful  and  constructive  philosophical  discussion 
is,  however,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  secure. 
It  makes  rarely  exacting  demands  upon  the  patience,  the  open- 
ness of  mind,  and  the  good  will  of  those  who  take  part  in  it; 
and  even  good  will,  unaided  by  method  and  organization,  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  substantial  results.  We  all  of  us  doubtless 
know  from  either  observation  or  painful  experience  how  hard  it 
is  to  insinuate  a  philosophical  idea  in  its  exact  and  entire  meaning 
into  the  mind  of  another  human  being,  even  though  he  be  himself 
a  philosopher.  Few  things  are  commoner  in  the  replies  of 
philosophical  writers  to  their  reviewers,  than  the  complaint 
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that  they  have  not  been  understood.  It  has  of  late  been  asserted 
by  defenders  of  metaphysical  idealism  that  recent  critics  of 
that  doctrine — writers  of  high  distinction — have  actually  never 
apprehended  either  what  idealism  is,  or  upon  what  grounds  it 
chiefly  rests — after  all  the  thousands  of  pages  which  successive 
generations  of  idealists  have  filled  with  what  they  supposed 
to  be  sonnenklare  Berichte  of  the  thoughts  that  were  in  them. 
The  assertion  is  perhaps  somewhat  excessive;  yet,  even  so,  it  is 
good  evidence  that  a  misunderstanding  has  occurred  somewhere. 
Again,  we  have  lately  had  some  surprising  revelations  of  the 
diversity  of  the  senses  attached  by  both  psychologists  and 
philosophers  to  some  of  the  commonest  terms  of  the  psychological 
vocabulary;  revelations,  also,  of  the  yet  more  significant  fact 
that  terms  which  to  some  specialists  seem  indispensable  and  full 
of  weighty  import  convey  to  others  no  intelligible  meaning 
whatever.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  to  make  serviceable 
discussion  possible,  definite  preliminary  measures  need  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  minimum  the  mere 
difficulty  of  communicating  an  abstract  idea  from  mind  to  mind. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  of  such  measures — though  it  is  a 
measure  which  has  encountered  opposition  among  us — is  the 
adoption,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  discussion,  of 
a  common  and  unambiguous  terminology,  and — if  so  much  be 
within  human  power — of  a  common  set  of  initial  postulates. 
Since  our  terms  have  neither  clear  nor  invariant  significations, 
we  shall  not  get  far  in  any  cooperative  inquiry  without  an  agree- 
ment upon  special  definitions  ad  hoc.  Whether  any  more  perma- 
nent fixation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  by  philos- 
ophers is  possible,  only  the  future  can  show;  but  such  a 
consummation,  even  though  problematical,  is  so  desirable  as  to 
justify  persistent  effort. 

When  we  have  done  what  can  be  done  towards  the  attainment 
of  mutual  intelligibility,  it  remains  to  organize  discussion  upon 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  to  provide  for  its  prosecution  over 
a  sufficiently  long  time  and  with  the  requisite  orderliness  and 
sequentiality.  These  desiderata  have  not  yet  been  attained  or 
closely  approximated  in  the  annual  discussions  of  our  association. 
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The  topic  for  the  principal  discussion  should — I  venture  to  sug- 
gest— be  selected  and  announced  a  year  in  advance;  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  focus  a  part  of  the  attention  of  American 
teachers  and  advanced  students  of  philosophy  throughout  the 
year  upon  the  problem  chosen;  and  the  leaders  of  the  formal 
discussion,  and  many  others,  should  publish  in  some  of  our 
periodicals  a  connected  series  of  papers  in  elucidation  of  their 
reasons  for  their  own  views  and  their  grounds  for  dissenting 
from  the  opposed  views.  If  measures  such  as  these  could  be 
adopted,  with  something  like  general  support,  we  should  then 
have  an  approach  to  a  suitable  organization  of  cooperative 
philosophical  inquiry  in  America.  I  have,  I  trust,  no  illusions 
as  to  the  results  attainable  even  by  these  means.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  every  New  Year's  Day  would  see  one  of  the 
ancient  problems  finally  disposed  of,  by  universal  consent.  Yet 
I  do  anticipate  that  we  should  secure  a  more  precise  joining  of 
issue,  a  far  more  real  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  a  richer  accumu- 
lation and  convergence  of  pertinent  'considerations,'  a  more 
tenacious  following  of  the  argument,  a  better  understanding,  at 
the  worst,  of  the  precise  nature  and  grounds  of  our  differences, 
than  would  be  attainable  by  any  other  means.  Now  and  then 
we  should  perhaps  witness  that  rare  and  admirable  spectacle  of 
a  philosopher  of  mature  years  converted  by  argument  to  a  new 
opinion:  that  even  rarer,  but  equally  admirable,  spectacle  of 
some  once  ardent  champion  of  a  philosophical  revolution  frankly 
repudiating  the  great  discovery  upon  which  the  revolution  was 
to  have  been  based.  At  the  least,  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
I  have  indicated  would  mean  that  we  should  have  done  what 
was  possible  to  remove  the  external  impediments  to  agreement, 
should  have  made  an  honest  attempt,  somewhat  commensurate 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  to  think  cooperatively,  and  to 
move  forward  as  a  single  body  and  with  some  continuity  in  our 
movement. 

5.  Such  discussion,  however,  is  practicable  only  upon  a  further 
condition:  That  it  be  possible  to  treat  individual  philosophical 
problems  in  isolation,  to  deal  with  the  general  field  of  our  inquiries 
piecemeal.  And  here  there  is  interposed,  against  the  program  of 
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methodical,  consecutive,  and  cooperative  scientific  inquiry  in 
philosophy,  a  non  possumus  in  the  name  of  logic.  The  condition 
mentioned,  several  writers  have  argued,  is  precisely  what  is 
least  capable  of  realization  in  the  case  of  this  discipline ;  and  the 
obstacle  lies,  not  in  the  nature  of  philosophers  but  in  the  nature 
of  philosophy.  It  was,  for  example,  contended  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  society,  in  the  discussion  of  four  years  ago,  that 
the  difference  between  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiry  is 
that  the  former  deals  with  isolable,  the  latter  with  non-isolable 
problems.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  characterized  by  "its  in- 
capacity to  answer  any  one  of  its  problems,  without  anticipating 
in  broad  outline  the  kind  of  answer  that  has  to  be  given  to  all 
the  others.  In  other  words,  it  deals  with  problems  for  which 
no  method  of  successful  isolation  has  yet  been  formulated.  .  .  . 
The  various  philosophical  problems  cannot  be  treated  as  so 
many  separate  issues  and  their  solutions  combined  to  form  a 
comprehensive  system."  "The  specific  characteristic  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  is  that  in  dealing  with  any  of  its  problems  it 
must  simultaneously  bear  in  mind  the  correlative  requirements 
of  all  the  others.  Even  when  it  finds  its  chief  inspiration  in 
some  specific  field,  it  may  do  so  only  in  so  far  as  the  insight 
thereby  acquired  can  be  shown  to  be  supremely  illuminating 
in  other  spheres."  Discussions  such  as  had  already  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Association  seemed  to  this  member  of  it  "to 
involve  an  impossible  ignoring  of  (these)  radical  differences 
between  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiry."  "The  initial 
agreement,"  for  example,  "which  it  was  sought  to  establish, 
was  really  impossible."  Even  an  agreement  to  use  words  in 
one  pre-concerted  sense  is  alien  to  the  nature  of  philosophy. 
"It  is  just  upon  the  question  of  how  to  define  ultimate  terms 
that  all  our  philosophical  disputes  really  turn.  Such  imitations 
of  scientific  procedure  would  therefore  seem  to  be  altogether 
impossible." 

If  the  consideration  so  forcibly  urged  by  this  writer  had  the 
practical  consequence  that  is  deduced  from  it,  our  situation 
would,  assuredly,  be  a  discouraging  one.  Philosophy  would  be 
the  logical  counterpart  of  the  One  Hoss  Shay ;  as  the  latter  could 
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cease  to  be,  so  the  former  could  come  into  being,  only  instantan- 
eously and  completely, 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first. 

Embarrassing  indeed  would  be  the  position  of  a  science  in  which 
nothing  could  be  known,  or  even  profitably  discussed,  until 
everything  was  known;  a  science  powerless  to  be  born,  because 
debarred  by  some  strange  law  of  its  own  nature  from  any 
epigenesis.  Fortunately,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  philosophy 
should  be  supposed  to  be  in  so  desperate  a  plight.  The  isolation 
of  problems  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  scientific  procedure;  and 
an  unavoidable  difficulty  of  most  scientific  procedure  is  the  fact 
that  the  facts  dealt  with  are  not  equally  isolable,  and  that  the 
results  reached  by  means  of  this  methodological  device  ought 
therefore  as  a  rule  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  provisional. 
From  this  difficulty  it  is  possible  that  philosophy  suffers  some- 
what more  than  other  branches  of  inquiry;  though  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  peculiarly  unplausible  application  of  that  queer 
Hegelian  superstition,  the  doctrine  of  the  essentiality  of  relations, 
to  say  that  every  philosophical  issue  is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  all  of  the  others.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  could, 
I  should  suppose,  be  determined  only  inductively;  and  I  suspect 
that  a  very  limited  induction  would  suffice  to  bring  to  light 
specific  issues  which  are  as  separable  from  other  issues,  as  capable 
of  independent  settlement,  as  are  any  of  the  problems  of  any 
natural  science.  But  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  does  not 
follow  that  profitable  discussion  of  detached  problems  is  either 
impossible  or  especially  difficult.  There  is,  after  all,  a  process 
called  hypothetical  reasoning  which  is  not  unknown  to  logic, 
is  pretty  constantly  employed  by  all  the  sciences,  and  is  notably 
characteristic  of  that  other  science  which  consists  of  a  species 
of  logical  observation  of  concepts  and  their  relations — namely, 
modern  mathematics.  Philosophical  discussion  may  be,  and, 
conducted  in  an  ideal  manner,  always  would  be,  expressly 
hypothetical  in  form :  Its  postulates  would  be  explicit,  they  would 
be  assumed  for  the  occasion  and  not  asserted,  and  the  question 
at  issue  would  concern  the  conclusions  properly  to  be  drawn 
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within  the  limits  of  the  system  thereby  determined.  Within 
those  limits,  agreement  might  be  found  to  be  fairly  easily  attain- 
able. Then,  indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
postulates  themselves  would  necessarily  arise;  or  it  might  be 
found  that  some  ulterior  pertinent  consideration,  which  through 
oversight  had  not  been  explicitly  covered  by  the  postulates,  was 
the  real  source  of  conflict  of  opinion  upon  the  question  pro- 
pounded. In  either  case,  a  new  discussion,  with  postulates  of  a 
more  general  character,  would,  of  course,  follow;  but  it  would 
still  be  of  the  same  formally  hypothetical  type.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely through  such  a  linked  sequence  of  provisionally  limited 
and  hypothetical  discussions  that  the  way  to  an  increasing  agree- 
ment among  philosophers  lies;  though  it  has  by  this  time, 
perhaps,  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  average 
philosopher  is  constitutionally  averse  from  any  such  procedure. 
More  and  more  we  should  by  such  means  introduce  into  our 
subject  cleared  areas  within  which  there  need  be  no  controversy, 
so  long  as  certain  well  understood  and  plainly  formulated  postu- 
lates are  conceded;  and  more  and  more  the  crucial  issues,  con- 
cerning which  agreement  was  not  yet  possible,  would  stand  out 
with  utmost  sharpness,  and  in  unmistakable  logical  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  character- 
istic of  philosophical  reflection  is  that,  in  dealing  with  many 
of  its  problems,  it  must  ultimately  bear  in  mind  "the  correlative 
requirements"  of  other  problems.  But  this  fact  can  be  made 
entirely  reconcilable  with  the  method  of  piecemeal  attack,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  of  logical  devices; 
it  is,  in  truth,  not,  in  practice,  reconcilable  with  anything  but 
the  method  of  piecemeal  attack.  For,  unfortunately,  none  of 
us  mortals  is  like  the  monistic  idealist's  Absolute,  a  totum  simul; 
we  must  needs  acquire  our  understanding  of  things  bit  by  bit, 
or  not  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  process,  sufficiently  long  continued,  even 
those  outstanding  points  of  stubborn  disagreement  would  most 
of  them,  perhaps,  either  gradually  dissolve,  or  be  consigned  by 
general  consent  to  the  category  of  the  unverifiable,  to  a  region 
of  philosophical  Aberglaube  where  proof  is  impossible,  dispute 
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therefore  idle,  and  the  pretension  to  possess  objective  and 
scientific  knowledge,  illegitimate.  When  philosopher  A  and 
philosopher  B,  even  after  they  really  understand  one  another 
and  have  come  to  a  contingent  agreement  upon  all  other  points, 
find  that  to  some  single  and  precisely  formulated  question  they 
are  still  constrained  to  give  opposite  answers,  there  should, 
unless  one  of  them  is  mad,  still  be  reason  to  hope  that  a  pro- 
longed or  repeated,  and  a  direct  exposure  of  each  mind  to  the 
ideas  of  the  other  will  finally  produce  unanimity.  We  must» 
after  all,  assume  that,  if  the  question  is  a  real  one,  an  identical 
logical  reaction  to  it  will  be  obtainable  from  all  rational  minds 
capable  of  understanding  it ;  and  a  failure  to  obtain  such  reaction 
from  minds  in  which  such  capacity  is  presumed  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  difference  in  specific  logical  sensitivity.  One  or  the 
other  philosopher  has  never  genuinely  realized  the  '  consideration ' 
which  for  the  other  is  decisive.  But  the  time-factor  here  may 
be  all-important;  time's  glory  is  not  only  to  calm  contending 
kings,  but  also  contending  metaphysicians — if  only  each  will 
first  find  out  precisely  where  the  crucial  points  of  disagreement 
lie,  and  will  then,  with  reference  to  these  points,  patiently  expose 
his  intelligence  to  any  ideas  which,  however  little  they  may 
impress  him  at  first,  seem  to  be  deemed  significant  by  any  of  his 
fellows  for  whose  understanding  he  entertains  some  respect. 
The  production  of  agreement  by  such  a  process  is,  happily,  now 
and  then  actually  observable  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  philos- 
ophers who  have  constant  opportunity,  over  a  term  of  years,  for 
personal  talk  over  their  differences.  But  the  working  of  this 
beneficent  process  needs  to  be  made  more  general,  more  per- 
sistent, more — I  may  add — ineluctable  by  philosophers  who  have 
an  active  professional  conscience  or  any  desire  to  be  looked 
upon  by  their  fellows  as  really  playing  the  game.  And  we  should, 
I  believe,  be  able  to  find  a  sort  of  logical  catalytic  agent  by 
which  the  process  might  even  be  a  little  accelerated. 

6.  Finally,  all  of  the  foregoing  desiderata  need  to  be  reenforced, 
and  rendered  easier  of  attainment,  by  the  preparation,  through 
cooperative  effort  of  many  philosophers  of  differing  schools,  of  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  raisonne  of  'considerations,'  arranged 
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according  to  the  problems  or  the  theses  to  which  they  are,  or 
have  by  any  considerable  body  of  thinkers  been  supposed  to  be, 
pertinent — a  catalogue  literally  and  very  thoroughly  raisonne, 
a  modern  Summa  Metaphysica  of  an  undogmatic  and  non- 
partisan  kind.  We  have  already  some  fairly  good  encyclopedic 
works  in  philosophy  which  contain  almost  everything  except  the 
stuff  of  which  philosophy  consists — namely,  'considerations' 
presented  in  their  logical  inter-relations  and  ramifications.  For 
it  is  these  that  are  the  ultimate  units  of  our  inquiry,  and  not 
terms,  or  systems,  or  doctrines,  or  even  problems.  To  become 
acquainted  with  these  prerequisites  to  the  circumspect  solution 
of  a  philosophical  question,  we  and  our  students  are  now  com- 
pelled, for  the  most  part,  to  search  for  them  where  they  lie  more 
or  less  deeply  buried  in  their  contexts  in  the  more  celebrated 
historic  or  contemporary  systems.  Now,  I  have  no  desire  to 
belittle  the  study  of  philosophical  systems  as  integral  units. 
Few  studies  seem  to  me  to  have  a  livelier  human  interest.  Yet 
a  system  is  often  a  highly  accidental  and  highly  unstable  com- 
pound; the  logically  distinguishable  and  significant  presupposi- 
tions, arguments,  'considerations,'  in  a  word,  which  compose  it 
in  its  various  parts,  frequently  owe  their  conjunction  more  to 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  mind  or  of  his  historical  situation 
than  to  any  purely  dialectical  necessity.  Moreover,  the  same 
ideas,  in  logical  essence,  occur  in  diversified  disguises  and  in 
variant  contexts,  in  many  seemingly  unlike  philosophies.  The 
number  of  really  distinct  'considerations'  discoverable  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  vastly  less  than  the  unsophisticated 
reader  of  that  kaleidoscopic  record  usually  supposes.  What  is 
needed  is  that  the  history  of  philosophy  (including  contemporary 
philosophy)  be  disarticulated,  that  these  logical  units  into  which 
it  is  resolvable  be  discriminated,  set  down  each  under  the  historic 
thesis,  or  diverse  theses,  to  which  it  is  relevant,  and  methodically 
and  unequivocally  correlated  with  all  complementary,  qualifying 
or  contrary  considerations  relevant  to  the  same  thesis.  To  say 
that  this  is  impossible  is  to  say  that  philosophy  is  incapable  of 
becoming  an  organized  body  of  knowledge.  To  say  that  it  is 
unnecessary  is,  I  think,  singularly  to  underestimate  the  dim- 
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culties  of  our  task.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  you  may 
frequently  observe  philosophers  of  genuine  learning  simply  for- 
getting 'considerations'  pertinent  to  the  problems  upon  which 
they  are  arguing;  may  see  them,  for  example,  'refuting'  theses 
to  which  they  are  opposed,  yet  omitting  even  to  examine  one 
or  more  of  the  grounds  which  partisans  of  that  thesis  regard  as 
sufficient  to  establish  it,  though  all  other  grounds  should  fail. 
Such  oversights  will  continue  to  be  natural  and  pardonable, 
until  the  really  large  mass  of  arguments  or  supposed  arguments, 
dialectical  motifs,  facts  of  natural  science,  and  the  like,  which 
have  either  a  permanent  or  an  historical  place  in  relation  to  our 
problems,  are  exhaustively  listed — so  far  as  the  present  progress 
of  reflection  permits  exhaustiveness;  are  severally  stated  with 
as  much  concision  as  is  consistent  with  clarity;  and  are,  above 
all,  exhibited  in  their  proper  logical  interconnections,  so  that  the 
catalogue  would  be  also  something  more — a  species  of  map  of 
philosophy  (as  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  work), 
whereby  we  should  all  be  able  to  find  our  way  about  securely  in 
the  entire  extent  of  that  thick  forest — a  thing  which  is  at  present 
by  no  means  easy  even  for  the  trained  forester. 

Some  small  part  of  this  program  has,  it  is  true,  already  been 
attempted  in  a  few  excellent  compends  prepared  by  individuals; 
but  the  sort  of  work  I  have  in  mind  would  be  by  no  means  com- 
pendious, and  it  could  not,  in  virtue  of  its  essential  principle, 
be  prepared  by  one  person  or  any  small  group  of  like-minded 
persons.  Exhaustiveness  in  enumeration — along  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  discursiveness  in  expression — would  be  its  aim;  and  to 
make  as  nearly  certain  as  may  be  of  the  complete  and  just  pres- 
entation of  the  considerations  tending  to  support  any  philo- 
sophical thesis,  competent  contemporary  adherents  of  that  thesis 
(when  they  could  be  found)  would  be  asked  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  which  seemed  to  them  either  historically  important  or 
logically  essential  had  been  omitted.  For  each  argument,  more- 
over, there  would  be  given  a  series  of  precise  references  to  the 
passages  in  other  writings  in  which,  to  the  present-day  repre- 
sentatives of  the  view  in  question,  it  seems  to  have  found  its 
most  satisfactory  or  its  most  influential  formulations.  Next 
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the  negative  considerations,  real  or  supposed,  pertinent  to  each 
thesis  would  be  brought  together,  divided  into  the  three  classes 
into  which,  as  a  rule,  they  would  naturally  fall:  (a)  criticisms 
of  the  proofs  offered  for  the  thesis,  in  respect  of  their  truth,  taken 
separately,  and  their  adequacy,  taken  collectively;  (&)  reasons 
for  questioning  the  internal  consistency  of  the  conclusion  based 
upon  those  proofs ;  (c)  external  considerations,  supposed  to  show 
the  logical  impossibility  or  the  factual  falsity  of  the  conclusion. 
Lastly,  the  counter-considerations,  if  any,  in  behalf  of  the  affirma- 
tive, should  find  place.  But  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  modern  Summa  to  state  a  final  conclusion.  It 
would  merely  present,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  state  of  the 
argument,  leaving  the  judicious  reader  to  conclude  for  himself. 
It  would,  however,  indicate  unmistakably,  in  connection  with 
each  thesis,  what  are,  concededly,  the  crucial  questions  for  deter- 
mining its  tenability.  Thus  the  principal  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  Professor  Royce — at  all  events,  in  all  his  writings 
before  The  Problem  of  Christianity — manifestly  depends  for  its 
possibility  upon  an  affirmative  answer  to  each  of  at  least  three 
questions,  involving  considerations  of  wider  logical  scope  than 
the  thesis  itself;  viz.,  (i)  Is  the  compounding,  without  loss  or 
alteration,  of  many  individuated  or  personal  experiences,  having 
'centres'  of  their  own,  into  a  single  comprehensive  personal 
experience,  conceivable?  (2)  Is  the  literal  inclusion  of  a  genuine 
temporal  succession  in  a  non-successive  total  conceivable  without 
contradiction?  (3)  Is  an  actually  realized  or  presented  infinite 
aggregate  conceivable  without  contradiction?  The  last  two  of 
these  issues,  at  least,  would,  of  course,  be  separately  discussed, 
as  distinct  problems,  elsewhere  in  the  sort  of  work  which  I  am 
imagining;  and  by  the  proper  use  of  cross-references,  the  inter- 
dependence of  seemingly  distinct  questions  would  be  exhibited 
with  the  utmost  possible  clarity. 

To  some  minds,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  picture  I  am  roughly 
sketching  will  be  positively  repulsive.  '  What ! ' — it  will  be  asked 
— 'Shall  we  convert  the  living  substance  of  philosophy  into  a 
hortus  siccus  of  dried,  abstract,  depersonalized  arguments  and 
counter-arguments,  destitute  of  all  charm  of  style  and  arrayed 
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in  tedious  formal  schemes  of  classification  and  antithesis?'  Just 
that,  I  answer,  unless  we  are  prepared  frankly  to  abdicate  our 
customary  pretension  to  be  dealing  with  objective,  verifiable 
and  clearly  communicable  truths,  and  are  content  to  acknowledge 
that  all  our  brave  parade  of  philosophizing  is  nothing  more  than 
an  exploiting  of  our  temperamental  idiosyncrasies,  disingenuously 
masquerading  in  the  garb  of  impersonal  reason ;  unless,  in  short, 
we  philosophers  are  willing  to  be  classified,  not  as  men  of  science, 
but  as  practitioners  of  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  belles 
lettres  if  only  it  were  not,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  so  sadly 
lacking  in  beauty.  For  the  collaborative  preparation  of  such  a 
work  as  I  have  spoken  of  is  one  of  the  measures  most  clearly 
needful  in  order  to  introduce  into  our  reflection  proper  safe- 
guards against  the  principal  source  of  error  in  philosophy — the 
overlooking  of  genuine  'considerations';  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion of  Mesopotamian  phrase-mongering  for  thinking  disreputable 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  future;  to  give  to  the  next  generation 
of  philosophers  a  fairer  prospect  of  a  common  understanding; 
and  so  to  give  to  philosophy  itself  some  hope  of  attaining  the 
assured  and  steady  march  which  should  characterize  a  science. 
With  these  suggestions — practical  in  intent,  whether  or  not 
they  prove  so  in  fact — of  a  plan  of  operation,  and  above  all  of 
cooperation,  I  bring  to  a  close  this  fragment  of  a  Discours  de  la 
Methode.  The  burden  of  it  is  that,  whatever  there  be  that  is 
disappointing  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cause  lies,  not  in  the  nature  of  our  task,  but 
in  our  way  of  going  about  that  task;  that  what  is  amiss  is  due 
to  a  failure  to  adapt  the  methods  of  our  collective  effort  to  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  philosophic 
enterprise. 

ARTHUR  O.  LOVEJOY. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  NATURE  OF  OUGHTNESS. 

pHE  connection  in  which  the  idea  of  obligation  originates  is, 
•*•  in  its  original  reference,  pretty  clearly  a  negative  phase 
of  experience;  it  involves  a  restraint  upon  inclination,  rather 
than  a  positive  motive  and  incentive.  I  do  not  tend  naturally 
to  say,  I  ought,  except  as  there  comes  to  consciousness  some 
sense  of  compulsion.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  possible  to  say,  This  is 
what  I  ought  to  do,  when  I  am  moving  in  the  line  of  no  resistance 
toward  the  goal  of  my  desires ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  merely 
the  secondary  application  of  a  term  which  has  got  its  meaning 
from  a  different  context.  I  do  not  feel  any  oughtness  or  sense 
of  duty  here.  So  it  is  true  also  that  I  can  almost  equally  well, 
for  the  most  part,  put  the  statement  of  any  duty  in  a  positive 
or  a  negative  form ;  I  ought  to  do  this,  or,  I  ought  not  to  do  the 
contrary.  But  as  describing  a  specific  kind  of  experience,  it  is 
the  latter  form  that  is  more  significant.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
'  ought '  to  get  up  in  the  morning  except  as  I  am  under  temptation 
to  lie  abed;  and  accordingly  the  original  form  of  the  command 
is,  I  ought  not  to  lie  abed.  There  is  always  a  positive  deed, 
though  it  be  no  more  than  the  act  of  refraining  from  action,  to 
which  the  positive  form  of  duty  may  attach;  and  to  account  for 
this  there  may  always  be  discoverable  a  positive  motive  or 
impulse  which  the  deed  will  satisfy.  But  it  is  not  in  so  far  as 
this  appeals  to  us  actively  that  it  is  felt  as  an  ought.  It  may  be 
that  the  force  of  such  a  positive  content  of  desire,  or  of  admira- 
tion, is  what  lends  most  of  its  strength  to  the  feeling  that  we 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  lower  good;  but  still  it  is  only 
in  contrast  to  some  alternative  which  I  ought  not  to  do,  but  which 
still  is  strong  enough  in  its  appeal  to  need  constraint,  that  the 
peculiar  experience  of  obligation  or  duty  arises. 

The  recognition  of  this  is  hindered  by  one  meaning  in  particular 
of  the  word  ought  which  needs  to  be  clearly  distinguished  at  the 
start,  and  excluded  from  the  specifically  ethical  form  of  the 
problem.  This  is  the  logical  ought.  I  frequently  say  that  I 
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ought  to  do  so  and  so,  meaning  no  more  by  this  than  that  the 
act  in  question  is  logically  bound  up  as  a  means  with  some  end 
to  which  I  am  committed.     Here  also,  to  be  sure,  there  may  be 
some  constraint  against  inclination;   but  the  constraint  is  exer- 
cised not  by  the  ought,  or  logical  relationship,  but  by  the  end; 
and  if  the  end  is  whole-heartedly  accepted,  then  the  compulsion 
which  it  exercises  is  not  felt  as  a  moral  one.     I  think  we  have 
usually  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  feeling  that  we  have 
to  do  something  which  we  may  not  like  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  our  purposes,  from  the  truly  moral  situation 
in  which  the  problem  is  precisely  one  of  settling  upon  our  ends, 
and  where,  accordingly,  the  sense  that  we  ought  to  prefer  one 
end  rather  than  another  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  logical 
ought,  which  holds  only  between  end  and  means.     I  want,  for 
example,  to  take  a  vacation,  and  I  find  that  I  cannot  afford  it 
unless  I  give  up  some  other  form  of  gratification.     This  alterna- 
tive pleasure  I  shall  regret;    but  so  long  as  I  am  sure  of  my 
preference,    I    regard   the  rejection   simply  as  an   unfortunate 
necessity,  and  not  a  moral  duty.     And  if,  as  is  quite  possible, 
I  later  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  really  want  the  other 
pleasure  more  than  I  want  the  holiday,  I  shall  choose  it  without 
any  sense  of  moral  delinquency.     Expediency,  again,  has  to  do 
with  what  I  do  desire,  and  the  means  to  its  attainment;  morality 
asks  the  question,  What  ought  I  to  desire,  or,  What  ends  is  it  my 
duty  to  choose?1 

The  special  problem  for  ethical  theory  is,  then,  Whence  arises 
that  sense  of  compulsion  which  applies  to  ends  rather  than  to 
means,  which  is  categorical  rather  than  hypothetical,  and  which 
does  not  get  its  force  therefore  from  a  logical  relationship  to 
some  more  ultimate  end  already  accepted  as  valid?  A  logical 
ought  rests  upon  a  because;  it  always  leads  to  another  'why'. 
If  when  I  inquire,  Why  should  I  tell  the  truth?,  you  answer, 

1  The  logical  ought  may  indeed  take  on  secondarily  a  moral  character.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  I  can  say,  not  only  that  */ 1  want  the  most  satisfactory  life  in  the 
end  I  ought  at  times  to  sacrifice  present  to  future  pleasures,  but  that  I  just  ought 
to  do  it,  without  reservation.  But  such  a  statement  amounts,  I  think,  merely  to 
this,  that  I  should  be  a,  fool  if  I  were  to  give  up  my  permanently  stronger  wants  for 
an  immediate  gratification;  and  the  judgment  that  I  ought  not  to  be  a  fool  seems 
capable  of  being  accounted  for  along  the  lines  presently  to  be  suggested. 
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Because  it  subserves  the  general  welfare,  I  have  at  once  a  right 
to  ask  the  question,  But  why  ought  I  to  consider  the  general 
welfare?  And  if  to  this  you  give  some  further  answer, — becau 
let  us  say,  it  is  essential  to  a  rational  human  life — I  can  agai 
fairly  ask,  And  why  ought  I  to  be  rational?  A  final  answer  mu 
involve  something  more  than  logical  connection.  Nor  can  we 
stop  with  the  mere  brute  existence  of  the  end  on  which  logical 
necessity  is  based,  since  the  fact  that  I  do  have  a  given  desire 
never  is  enough  to  explain  why  I  feel  I  ought  to  have  it. 

Now  in  distinguishing  the  logical  from  the  more  purely  ethical 
ought,  one  feature  of  the  latter  is  already  suggested.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  conscience,  or  the  sense  of  duty,  that  in  its  ordinary 
workings  the  ground  of  obligation  is  not  clearly  present  as  an 
intellectual  form  of  consciousness.  It  exists,  not  as  a  conscious 
connection  of  premises  and  conclusion,  but  as  a  sub-conscious 
process  that  comes  into  the  open  primarily  just  as  the  sense  of 
constraint  itself.  The  distinction  appears  in  a  fairly  obvious  way 
in  that  form  of  the  analysis  of  the  sense  of  duty  which  may, 
I  suppose,  fairly  be  regarded  as  established  by  the  evolutionary 
school  of  ethics,  and  which  finds  in  conscience  the  traces  of 
social  compulsion,  engrained  in  habit,  and,  possibly,  in  instinct. 
If  I  recognize  consciously  that  my  respect  for  the  life  and  property 
of  my  neighbor  is  due  to  a  fear  of  the  police,  I  do  not  any  longe 
call  this  a  sense  of  duty;  it  is  a  case  of  expediency.  But  if  the 
thing  has  become  a  habit,  so  as  to  work  sub-consciously,  th 
it  does  stand  for  a  recognized  form  of  'conscience.'  The  sourc 
of  this  constraint  in  the  interests  of  morality,  or  social  well-being 
are  of  course  manifold,  and  need  not  here  be  recapitulated;  th 
essential  point  is  that  they  give  rise  to  habit,  and  that  habit,  o 
unreflective  custom,  has  certain  marks  which  help  explain,  up 
to  a  point,  the  compulsory  or  constraining  element  in  conscience. 
Any  violation  of  custom,  as  a  matter  of  empirical  fact  of  which 
psychology  can  give  its  account — perhaps  in  terms  of  auto- 
suggestion— gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  a  vaguely  defined 
feeling  that  something  is  wrong,  which  may  persist  for  a  time 
even  in  the  face  of  enlightened  reason,  and  which  is  quite  patently 
identical  with  the  workings  of  much  that  men  call  conscience 
in  its  cruder  forms. 
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But  if  this  is  all  we  mean  by  oughtness,  it  has  one  very  serious 
practical  drawback.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  hold  of 
duty  as  such  upon  us  depends  largely  upon  our  remaining  in 
ignorance  of  its  natural  history.  Custom  may,  and  clearly  it 
does,  actually  influence  us.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
that  custom  itself  supplies,  why  it  ought  to  influence  us;  and 
accordingly  when  conscience  is  once  recognized  as  custom  its 
power  disappears,  except  in  so  far  as  we  still  find  ourselves  want- 
ing the  consequences  which  it  served  to  promote.  If  on  reflec- 
tion I  decide  that  I  prefer  to  escape  the  risk  of  jail,  or  that  I 
desire  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  more  than  I  want  this 
forbidden  thing,  I  will  acquiesce  in  custom  and  my  conscience; 
but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  I  should  continue  to  do  this  in 
case  I  find  that  I  do  not  care  for  these  things  more.  In  other 
words,  conscience,  as  custom,  retains  its  obligatoriness  only  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  translated  into  a  logical  or  hypothetical  ought. 
It  gives  us  no  right  to  say  anything  about  the  relative  worth  of 
ends — to  say  that  I  ought  to  have  a  desire  if  I  do  not  have  it, 
or  that  I  ought  not  to  have  one  when  it  actually  is  there. 

And  the  trouble  with  this  is  not  simply  the  practical  one  that 
it  may  seem  to  lead  to  immoral  consequences;  the  great  objec- 
tion is  that  it  does  not  express  either  the  facts  or  the  needs  of 
human  life.  It  leaves  us  in  a  situation  which  would  be  tolerable 
only  in  case  we  were  quite  clear  about  what  we  wanted,  and  the 
only  task  left  us  was  to  find  ways  and  means;  it  does  not  help 
us  at  all  in  the  more  pressing  task  of  deciding  the  relative  worth 
of  ends  that  still  continue  to  conflict.  And  in  point  of  fact,  too, 
the  elimination  of  custom  as  an  authoritative  guide  does  not 
seem  actually  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  oughtness,  as  apparently 
it  should  do  if  the  theory  is  complete.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  enlightened  the  conscience,  the  more  sensitive  it  becomes 
to  moral  distinctions — not  merely  to  points  of  methodology, — 
and  the  stronger  may  grow  its  assurance  that  it  is  right  in  its 
judgments  of  worth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  carry  the 
analysis  further. 

The  general  logic  of  the  situation  is  not  difficult.  What  we 
desiderate  is  some  source  for  the  negative  feeling  of  compulsion 
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that  will  not  crumble  under  a  critical  analysis,  as  the  obligatori- 
ness  felt  to  reside  in  mere  habit  or  custom  most  assuredly  does; 
and  that  also  does  not  reduce  itself  to  that  conscious  perception 
of  the  logical  relation  of  means  to  end  which,  I  have  claimed, 
leaves  out  the  very  essence  of  the  moral  ought.  We  might  find 
this,  conceivably,  in  either  of  two  directions, — in  some  authorita- 
tive deliverance  of  the  intellect  upon  moral  quality,  or  in  some 
permanent  and  normally  indestructible  fact  of  feeling  capacity. 
An  intuitive  intellectual  perception  here  I  fail  to  find  ultimately 
intelligible.  The  work  of  the  intellect  is  to  perceive  relations; 
and  how  a  value  can  be  reduced  to  an  intellectual  relationship 
without  the  addition  of  some  constitutive  feeling  aspect,  I  profess 
myself  quite  unable  to  see.1  Certainly  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  relationships  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  one  of  a  very  peculiar 
sort.  Ordinary  truths  involve  no  obligation  in  the  way  of 
performance;  we  perceive  truths  of  mathematics,  for  instance, 
without  being  in  the  least  called  upon  for  any  duty  in  regard  to 
them.  To  get  any  practical  hold  on  me,  such  as  'obligation' 
implies,  a  truth  has  surely  got  to  connect  with  desire;  and 
consequently  some  reference  to  desire  seems  unavoidable. 

It  remains  to  see  whether  we  can  locate  the  nature  of  obligation 
in  some  non-intellectual  aspect  of  human  nature  other  than 
habit.  The  difficulty  in  making  habit  responsible  lay  simply 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  habit,  as  such,  to  protect  it 
against  disintegrating  criticism;  if  however  we  can  find  some 
fact  of  human  nature  that  is  natural  rather  than  artificial,  and 
that  proves  itself  an  integral  part  of  us  through  this  very  refusal 
to  disappear  when  it  is  brought  to  consciousness,  a  discovery  of 
its  influence  need  not  have  the  same  effect  as  in  the  case  of  habit. 
Provided  always  that  we  can  presuppose  a  healthy  confidence 
in  the  validity  and  significance  of  our  natural  tendencies, — 
and  without  this  no  positive  belief  is  possible  in  any  line, — then 
the  locating  of  the  ground  of  belief  in  the  structure  of  our  con- 
stitution ought  logically  to  strengthen  its  claims.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  to  one  who  feels  the  play  impulse,  weaken  the  sense 
of  the  value  of  play  to  trace  it  to  biological  needs;  rather  is  this 

1 1  may  refer  to  a  previous  article  in  this  journal,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  143. 
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likely  to  raise  to  a  higher  grade  of  dignity  what  otherwise  might 
tend  to  appear  trivial  to  critical  reflection.  If,  therefore,  we 
come  upon  tendencies  or  feelings  so  native  to  man  that  we  find 
them  approving  themselves  by  their  persistence  even  under 
critical  scrutiny,  the  objection  that  is  normally  felt  to  habit 
would  not  apply  to  them.  And  in  so  far  as  such  feelings  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  sense  of  restraint  upon  desire,  they  supply 
an  intelligible  source  for  the  feeling  of  the  ought.  I  think  that 
such  feelings  are  discoverable,1  and  that  they  may  be  generalized 
as  feelings  of  repugnance,  or  of  disapproval.  It  is  this  sort  of 
feeling  which  constitutes  the  'bad,'  in  the  pre-moral  sense,  just 
as  the  feeling  of  approval  constitutes  the  good.  It  is  when  the 
two  objects — of  approval  and  disapproval — are  compared,  that 
we  get  the  recognition  of  a  difference  of  moral  quality, — of  a 
'better,'  or  'higher';  whereas  if  I  simply  compare  what  I  like, 
with  what  I  like  more,  there  is  no  sense  of  qualitative  difference, 
but  only  of  the  quantitatively  greater.  And  now  if  we  add  one 
further  point,  we  are  able  to  understand  why  empirically  there 
goes  with  this  perception  of  the  'better'  that  feeling  of  oughtness 
which  makes  an  experience  in  the  full  sense  moral.  For  if  this 
repugnance,  or  disapproval,  is  directed  toward  something  for 
which  at  the  same  time  we  also  have  a  craving,  it  will  tend  to 
act  quite  in  the  way  which  is  called  for  in  the  empirical  descrip- 
tion of  the  ought, — as  a  restraint  upon  desire,  in  that  it  makes  us, 
spite  of  even  strong  desire,  uncomfortable  when  we  disregard  it. 
ror  the  moral  experience  it  is,  once  more,  not  enough  simply  that 
should  have  the  '  good,'  or  even  a  comparison  of  goods.  Things 
lay  contain  less  or  more  of  good  without  being  qualitatively 
Jtter  or  worse ;  consider,  for  example,  the  difficulties  into  which  we 
jet  when  we  follow  the  natural  impulse  to  classify  the  major  and 
the  minor  arts  into  the  qualitatively  higher  and  lower.  We  can 
m  the  other  hand  rightly  speak  of  pleasures  as  higher  and  lower, 
-so  that  the  choice  between  them  constitutes  a  moral  situation, 
-just  because  it  is  possible  to  want  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
lisapproving  them  and  judging  them  to  be  bad.  Alongside, 
and  working  with  that  which  pulls  us  positively  in  the  direction 

lOp.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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which  we  call  wrong,  there  is  another  element, — a  sense  of  con- 
scious repulsion,  influencing  our  reflective  judgment  about  this 
very  same  object  which,  in  its  immediate  form  as  impulse, 
attracts  us. 

Of  the  various  objections  which  I  see  that  might  be  raised  to 
this  account,  I  shall  stop  to  consider  two  in  particular.  In  the 
first  place,  it  might  be  objected  that  on  such  a  showing  any 
case  of  repugnance  ought  to  be  a  case  of  the  qualitatively  better, 
and  so  of  the  moral  ought,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  this  is  not 
always  so.  For  example,  I  may  have  a  positive  dislike  for  certain 
articles  of  food,  or  certain  odors,  and  still  not  hold  that  for  a 
man  to  like  these  things  is  a  moral  defect. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  to  begin  with  that  the 
mere  dislike  of  a  thing  does  not  constitute  a  difference  of  moral 
quality;  in  so  far,  it  is  only  a  judgment  of  badness  in  the  pre- 
moral  sense.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  arise  no  feeling  of 
oughtness  unless  some  genuine  occasion  for  comparison  and 
choice  is  presented.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  object  which  I 
dislike  in  itself,  and  which  thus  stands  in  a  negative  relation  to 
my  desire,  the  situation  cannot  arise  in  which,  within  my  own 
experience,  I  shall  have  the  feeling  of  ought  with  reference  to  it. 
If  I  dislike  an  article  of  food  to  begin  with,  there  will  normally  be 
no  inclination  to  eat  it,  and  so  the  conflict  between  the  dis- 
approval judgment  and  desire  will  not  arise. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  without  being  an  object  of  desire  to  me, 
it  may  very  well  be  so  to  some  other  person;  and  if  the  theory 
is  true,  we  ought  to  say  that  that  person's  desire  is  morally  wrong. 
The  first  answer  I  should  make  to  this  is:  We  do.  If  I  may 
judge  from  myself,  the  unregenerate  man,  when  he  sees  his 
neighbor  indulging  with  gusto  in  some  obviously  improper  food, 
of  effecting  some  combination  which  offends  all  his  gastronomic 
instincts,  has  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  say:  He  ought  not 
to  like  such  things, -and  to  feel  toward  him  at  least  a  quasi-moral 
sense  of  superiority.  Presumably  we  learn  to  curb  this  pro- 
pensity. But  the  fact  that  the  situation  does  naturally  give 
rise  to  an  apparently  moral  judgment  here  is  corroborative  rather 
than  otherwise. 
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Meanwhile  it  should  be  noticed  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  complication  of  the  original  situation.  The  true  moral  experi- 
ence, and  the  true  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  word  ought,  is  an 
internal  one;  the  wrong  desire,  and  the  judgment  condemning 
this  desire,  are  present  in  the  same  individual.  But  many  of 
our  'oughts'  are  applied  when  the  desire  is  in  another  man, 
and  the  condemnatory  judgment  in  ourselves;  and  that  we  have 
ourselves  no  inclination  to  the  same  things  is  usually  not  the 
least  drawback  to  our  readiness  to  judge.  This  is  a  situation 
which  needs  a  more  careful  examination ;  meanwhile  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  judgment  is  only  secondarily  a  moral  one.  It 
would  not  be  moral  at  all,  but  only  a  pre-moral  judgment  of 
badness,  if  we  had  not  the  genuine  judgment  of  '  ought '  already 
in  our  own  experience.  But  given  this,  the  similarity  of  the  new 
situation,  in  that  it  does  involve  a  combination  of  desire, — even 
though  another  man's  desire, — and  a  condemning  judgment, 
makes  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term  almost  inevitable; 
just  as,  having  once  got  the  concept,  we  apply  it  to  cases  where 
there  is  no  conflict  at  all  immediately  involved,  and  no  feeling, 
and  where  what  we  'ought  to  do'  is  simply  a  fossilization  of  past 
moral  judgments.  Indeed  the  former  case  approximates  to  the 
last;  and  the  judgment  can  only  be  passed  with  many  qualifica- 
tions and  cautions.1 

1  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  sources  of  moral  disapproval  which  I  have  in 
another  connection  suggested — the  dislike  of  ugliness,  moral  indignation,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  'trivial' — it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  immediate  judgment  of  badness 
can  be  separated  from  that  connection  with  an  attendant  positive  appeal  to  desire,  in 
which  I  have  found  the  moral  ought  to  originate;  and  still  more  frequent  is  its  con- 
nection with  desire  of  that  quasi-moral  sort  which  lends  dangerous  complications  to 
the  moral  judgment.  So,  for  example,  moral  indignation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  purely 
a  fact  of  natural  history,  an  immediate  flaring  out  of  an  instinctive  disposition, 
which  furnishes  no  more  than  the  raw  material  of  the  moral  experience.  It  becomes 
strictly  an  ought  judgment  only  when  it  is  turned  against  some  propensity  which 
we  feel  within  our  own  breasts;  prior  to  that  it  is,  rather,  a  '  Thou  shalt  not,'  or,  '  I 
shall  hurt  you  if  you  do.'  Once  moralized,  however,  indignation  turns  naturally 
into  a  quasi-moral  judgment  of  condemnation  upon  others  who  reveal  desires  which 
we  do  not  ourselves  feel;  and  by  reason  of  its  strong  objective  reference,  this 
becomes  its  most  frequent  form.  As  such  it  furnishes  the  primitive  moral  ground 
for  the  justification  of  punishment;  and  the  moral  limitations  of  retributive  punish- 
ment in  its  natural  form  are  alone  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers  that 
lie  in  dividing  between  two  different  persons  the  desire  and  the  condemning  judg- 
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Before  passing  to  the  second  main  objection,  I  might  refer 
briefly  to  another  and  more  subtle  form  of  the  difficulty  that 
some  one  possibly  may  raise  in  this  same  connection.  One 
thing  that  might  arouse  dislike  toward  a  desire  would  be  the 
fact  that,  by  its  obstinate  persistency,  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
another  and  completer  satisfaction.  If,  for  example,  laziness 
prevents  the  attainment  of  some  real  ambition,  a  man  might  come 
to  hate  his  own  propensity  even  when  yielding  to  it,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  he  perceives  it  is  thwarting  what  in  his  moods  of 
clearest  vision  he  knows  is  his  genuine  good.  And  in  such  a 
case  he  does  call  the  offending  impulse  wrong;  this  is  one  element 
that  enters  into  the  moral  conscience.  But  why,  then,  it  might 
perhaps  be  asked,  should  not  conscience  itself  sometimes  be 
disliked  when  it  opposes  strong  desire,  and  so  come  itself  to 
play  the  role  of  the  'lower'  impulse?  But  to  this  I  should  reply 
by  calling  attention  again  to  the  way  in  which  I  am  supposing 
that  feeling  enters  into  the  disapproval  judgment;  it  is  not  as  a 
bare  sense  of  dislike,  but  as  a  feeling  of  dislike  attached  to  the 
reflective  attitude.  And  since  conscience  represents  no  mere 
immediate  feeling  reaction,  but  precisely  that  reflective  estima- 
tion which  sums  up  our  comprehensive  and  final  insight,  it  can 
itself  never  be  the  object  of  reflective  condemnation.  If,  indeed, 
one  can  imagine  'conscience'  becoming  itself  only  a  part  of  a 
larger  reflective  situation,  then  to  be  sure  it  might  conceivably 
on  its  own  part  suffer  the  judgment  of  moral  condemnation. 
But  this  is  just  what  does  happen  to  it  in  a  thinker,  say,  of  the 
type  of  Nietzsche.  And  it  is  possible  only  because  'conscience' 
is  here  only  the  conventional  concept  of  conscience;  the  real 
conscience  is  that  which  now  condemns  it  because,  to  a  larger 
vision,  it  arouses  feelings  of  disapproval,  as  inadequate  to  the 
actual  needs  of  life  and  the  ethical  experience. 

The  second  objection  to  the  theory  I  am  proposing  is  the  one 
which,  in  a  special  way,  supplies  the  motive  for  the  repudiation 
by  the  rationalist  of  feeling  as  fundamental  to  the  ethical  situa- 

ment,  just  as  the  growing  moralization  of  punishment  would  seem  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  willingness  to  effect  a  recombination,  by  the  habit  of  putting 
oneself  in  the  wrong-doer's  place,  and  entering  sympathetically  into  his  state  of 
mind. 
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tion.  As  Mr.  Rashdall,  for  example,  urges  it,  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  fear  lest,  if  we  once  grant  the  central  and  determining  role 
of  feeling,  we  shall  have  no  ground  left  for  claiming  objectivity 
in  behalf  of  the  moral  judgment.  If  'ought'  means  simply,  I 
have  a  certain  feeling  of  dislike,  then  when  another  man  has  a 
different  feeling,  or  when  I  have  a  different  feeling  at  another 
time,  there  is  no  rational  ground  on  which  either  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Indeed  there  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  we  ought  ever 
to  have  a  feeling  which  doesn't  exist,  if  it  is  the  bare  existence 
of  a  feeling  that  constitutes  the  ought;  whereas  the  whole 
validity  of  ethics  implies  the  truth  of,  not,  '  I  desire,'  but,  '  I 
ought  to  desire ';  not,  '  I  feel,'  but,  '  I  ought  to  feel.' 

In  considering  this  objection,  I  may  first  agree  that  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  'ought'  judgment  does  not  say  that  a  feeling 
exists;  and  still  less  does  the  present  theory  reduce  the  judgment 
to  a  mere  fact  of  feeling.  Certainly  there  is  a  real  judgment 
involved;  and  its  essence  lies,  not  in  the  recognition  that  a 
feeling  is,  but  in  the  relation  of  an  object  to  a  feeling  which  it 
tends  to  evoke.  I  ought  to  desire  this,  or,  I  ought  to  feel  this 
way  about  it,  would  mean,  then,  that  the  world,  including  the 
facts  of  human  nature  in  particular,  is  so  constituted  that  a 
certain  thought  object  tends  persistently  to  call  forth  in  me,  when 
I  contemplate  it  in  a  cool  moment,  a  feeling  of  approval,  whereas 
the  contrary  sort  of  thing  calls  up  a  feeling  of  disapproval.  This 
feeling  lends  a  new  shade  of  significance  to  the  objective  situation, 
and  conditions  a  practical  disposition  to  maintain  the  one  thing 
existence  and  abolish  the  other;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  rise 
to  the  concepts  of  the  good  and  the  ought.  Now  wherein  lies  the 

Jthical  danger  of  such  an  account  of  the  matter?  Is  it  in  the 
fact  that  an  important  aspect  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  capacity  in  things  for  having  an  effect  on  human  feelings? 

Jut  this  seems  a  pure  prejudice.  Of  course  if  we  start  out  by 
minimizing  the  worth  or  significance  of  human  life  in  the  physical 
universe,  or  by  minimizing  the  significance,  within  human  life 
itself,  of  emotional  as  opposed  to  intellectual  processes,  we  are 
>und  to  hold  in  contempt  man,  or  the  feelings  in  man.  I  shall 

lot  stop  to  argue  a  contrary  position,  though  it  might  be  pointed 
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out  that  even  the  imputation  of  ^importance,  or  insignificance, 
save  in  the  strictly  quantitative  or  spatial  sense,  has  to  meet 
the  logical  difficulty  that  we  cannot  speak  of  degrees  of  signifi- 
cance at  all  without  presupposing  the  concept  of  value,  and 
value  has  no  meaning  apart  from  relation  to  those  human 
feelings  of  value  which  the  argument  has  proposed  to  discard. 

The  only  clear  meaning  I  see  to  the  claim  that  the  ethical 
judgment  is  vitiated  by  being  tied  up  to  feeling  is  this,  that 
feelings  very  easily  change,  and  consequently  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  morality  is  infected  with  the  same  impermanence 
and  insecurity.  In  such  a  criticism  there  is  to  be  admitted  an 
element  of  truth,  and  one  of  pure  irrelevance.  What  is  true 
is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in  feeling  which  gives  infallibility 
to  the  ethical  judgment.  My  feelings  are  liable  to  alter,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  my  opinions  as  to  what  is  good  and  bad. 
So  too  another  man  may  have  a  different  feeling  from  mine,  and 
there  is  no  authoritative  judge  to  decide  between  us.  But  this 
is  something  which  attaches  to  the  moral  experience  itself, 
and  is  not  incident  to  any  particular  theory  about  it.  If  we  try 
to  reduce  the  'ought'  judgment  to  intellect,  we  have  precisely 
the  same  difficulty.  Here  also  the  plain  fact  is  that  moral  ideas 
change,  and  that  they  differ  with  different  persons;  and  no 
authority  exists  competent  on  a  priori  grounds  to  adjudicate 
conflicting  claims.  All  that  we  can  fairly  demand  is,  first,  that 
each  man  should  have  in  his  own  experience  the  basis  for  a 
reasonable  measure  of  confidence  that  his  own  judgments  are 
sound,  so  that  motives  for  action  will  not  be  destroyed;  and, 
second,  that  there  should  be  in  the  larger  process  of  history  and 
the  experience  of  the  race  the  means  for  gradually  testing  out 
competing  ideals  and  approving  them  by  their  permanent  success. 

Now  both  these  demands  are  quite  compatible,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  with  a  reasonable  theory  of  feeling  as  ultimate  in  judg- 
ments of  value.  Of  course  if  one  insists  that  by  feeling  is  meant 
bare  feeling,  apart  from  any  regard  for  the  place  it  occupies  in 
an  intelligible  world,  naturally  from  such  inchoate  material  no 
rational  principles  can  be  built  up.  But,  in  whatever  I  say  of 
feeling,  I  am  presupposing  as  a  background  what  we  know  about 
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feeling  as  a  function  of  the  human  organism,  with  all  its  settled 
characteristics.  And  in  its  relation  to  such  an  organism  there 
is  all  the  chance  that  seems  to  me  needed  for  giving  it  stability 
and  objective  significance.  We  are  not  left  with  mere  arbitrary 
feelings;  if  feeling  is  attached  to  permanent  capacities  of  the 
human  constitution,  these  are  sufficient  to  give  steadiness  and 
assurance  to  our  judgments,  while  also  they  represent  an  objec- 
tive goal  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  growing  process  of  experi- 
ence is  directed.  It  is  not  a  question  what  feelings  we  shall 
choose  to  prefer;  it  is  a  question  what  things  our  feelings  will 
let  us  prefer.  The  feelings  are  not  left  to  our  private  whim,  but 
to  nature.  The  knowledge  that  the  sense  of  ought  is  bound 
up  with  feeling  does  not  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  duty, 
then,  so  long  as  our  feeling  still  persists,  and  is  dependent  on 
conditions  out  from  under  our  immediate  control.  Accordingly 
the  only  difference  in  principle  between  a  theory  of  intellectual- 
ism,  and  one  of  emotionalism,  would  appear  to  be  this,  that  the 
nature  of  this  underlying  constitution  of  the  world  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  moral  life  to  uncover  is,  according  to  the  one 
account,  revealed  to  us  through  intellectual  perceptions  of  rela- 
tionships among  the  objects  of  experience,  whereas,  according 
to  the  other,  it  is  revealed  by  the  capacity  of  a  certain  kind  of 
situation,  intelligibly  grasped  and  contemplated,  to  arouse  in  us, 
by  virtue  of  our  given  constitution,  processes  which  determine 
our  emotional  and  practical  response.  Which  of  these  most 
accurately  represents  the  facts  connected  with  our  value  judg- 
ments must  be  left  for  analysis  to  decide;  but  I  cannot  see  why 
they  are  not  both  equally  objective. 

As  for  the  difficulty  raised  by  Mr.  Rashdall  that  we  may  pass 
the  same  judgment  of  moral  oughtness  with  the  most  widely 
varying  states  of  emotional  accompaniment,  or  even  with  no 
emotion  at  all,  I  reply  by  pointing  again  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  theory.  The  emotion  to  which  I  am  appealing  is  not  the 
primary  emotion  which  the  practical  situation  may  call  forth, 
but  the  feeling  attendant  upon  the  reflective  act  of  judgment. 
I  may  react  with  much  more  forcible  indignation  to  a  wrong 
done  a  friend  than  to  one  inflicted  on  some  remote  stranger; 
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but  so  long  as,  when  I  view  contemplatively  the  two  instances, 
there  wells  up  in  me  any  touch  of  repulsion  at  the  spectacle, 
the  two  judgments  will  not  be  different  in  kind,  though  doubtless 
I  shall  be  less  likely  to  act  on  the  one  than  on  the  other.  But 
what  if  there  be  no  reflective  emotional  quality  at  all?  Should 
we  still,  as  Mr.  Rashdall  at  times  seems  to  say,  be  passing  a 
moral  judgment?  As  I  see  it,  such  a  claim  can  only  be  made 
plausible  by  failing  to  distinguish  two  levels  of  judgment  which 
are  likely  to  exist  throughout  the  intellectual  life, — judgments  of 
genuine  originality  and  insight  on  which  all  meanings  rest,  and 
secondary  verbal  judgments  which  are  the  repetitions  of  these, 
with  their  inwardness  lost.  After  I  have  once  learned,  through 
a  real  judgment  of  value, — and  this  involves  of  necessity  the 
presence  of  at  least  some  measure  of  feeling, — what  Tightness  and 
wrongness  are,  I  can  perceive  the  external  characteristics  of  this 
in  another  situation,  and  in  a  purely  intellectual  way  apply 
the  concepts  here  also,  and  say,  This  is  wrong,  or  right.  But  it 
is  only  a  verbal  judgment.  There  is  no  inner  sense  of  meaning 
connected  with  the  word,  as  certainly  it  has  no  practical  motivat- 
ing force  in  my  life,  except  as  there  exists  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  the  word  calling  up  some  glow  of  emotional  feeling  such 
as  gave  significance  to  moral  terms  in  the  first  instance. 

I  may  call  attention  in  conclusion  to  the  bearing  of  the  fore- 
going considerations  on  certain  theories  of  value.  The  notion  of 
value,  or  the  good,  as  that  which  'ought  to  exist,'  is  plainly  in- 
admissible if  oughtness  is  not  an  ultimate  category,  but  is 
capable  of  being  analyzed  in  psychological  terms.  Personally 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  meaning  in  such  an  absolute  ought.  No 
form  of  good,  however  high  and  pure,  can  claim  by  itself  any 
right  to  existence.  Beauty,  for  example,  is  a  thing  which  clearly 
we  should  like  to  find  real,  and  the  world,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  will  be  a  better  world  for  its  reality;  but  why  ought  it  to  be 
a  better  world  rather  than  a  worse,  when  divorced  from  all 
relation  to  the  choice  of  responsible  beings?  Suppose  I  imagine 
myself  in  a  world  of  purely  physical  properties,  and  then  ask 
myself,  Ought  this  world  to  be  also  a  beautiful  world?  I  confess 
that  the  question  conveys  to  me  no  serious  meaning.  If  I, — 
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or  a  God, — were  accountable  for  the  world,  then  only  do  I  find 
myself  able  to  say  intelligibly,  It  ought  to  be  a  world  that  em- 
bodies a  higher  good  rather  than  a  lower,  because  I  should  mean 
that  the  maker  of  the  world  would  be  acting  in  a  way  we  are 
bound  to  condemn  were  he  to  choose  the  less  for  the  greater 
perfection.  But  this  presupposes  that  we  already  know  the 
meaning  of  the  'better,'  and  that  the  ought  is  something  in 
addition  to  that  meaning.  The  motive  for  such  a  definition  of 
value  is,  I  suppose,  to  get  a  good  such  as  does  not  depend  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  human  desires  and  feelings.  But  that  any 
such  absolute  good  is  attainable  in  the  concrete  I  think  very 
doubtful ;  while  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  reasonable  conviction 
that  certain  notions  of  good  are  genuinely  preferable  to  others, 
— a  very  serviceable  substitute  for  absolute  goods, — is,  I  believe, 
fully  provided  for  on  psychological  grounds. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 
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T  DEALS  and  facts  and  their  collision:  This  would  seem  to  be 
-*-  in  brief  the  story  of  human  progress.  In  particular  the  ideal 
of  disinterested  inquiry  has  engaged  the  philosopher  even  while 
constantly  baffled  by  the  non-rational  factors.  In  the  several 
eras  this  conflict  has  appeared  in  various  forms,  and  it  still 
continues. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  seek  light  on  this  problem 
by  reference  to  the  rationale  of  man  as  a  social  organism,  and 
the  conclusion  may  be  stated  at  once :  That  wholly  disinterested 
inquiry  must  remain  an  ideal  only,  since  however  free  it  may 
become  it  is  bound  ultimately  to  regard  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  basic  condition  of  all  human  activity,  including  the  search 
for  truth  itself. 

The  ideal  of  pure  reason  as  sole  guide  has  stimulated  and 
inspired  the  philosopher  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  as  seeker  for  truth 
he  has  exhibited  a  subtle  pride  in  pursuing  his  search  disinter- 
ested, unprejudiced  and  unchecked  by  all  factors  extraneous  to 
pure  truth  as  such.  He  has  resolved  to  "follow  the  argument 
wherever  it  leads";  and,  like  Aristotle,  he  has  felt  impelled  to 
set  his  love  of  truth  above  his  love  of  Plato.  By  virtue  of  this 
noble  ideal  he  has  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, whose  history  may  be  viewed  very  properly  as  man's 
effort  to  seek  truth  with  reason  as  sole  determinant. 

This  zealous  devotion  to  impartial  research  has  received  classic 
formulation  in  the  well  known  essay  by  Clifford,1  whose  sentences 
issue  like  veritable  fulminations.  Thus,  the  duty  of  questioning 
all  that  we  believe  is  declared  to  be  a  universal  one ;  it  is  insisted 
that  the  authority  of  tradition  imposes  on  us  the  responsibility 
of  daily  testing;  we  may  never  allow  comfort  or  well-being  to 
interfere  with  evidence  in  any  way;  only  reasonable  grounds 
may  justify  the  acceptance  of  belief;  and  the  warning  is  given, 
with  the  fervor  of  religious  enthusiam,  to  guard  our  beliefs 

J"The  Ethics  of  Belief,"  in  Lectures  and  Essays,  2d  ed.,  1886,  pp.  339-363- 
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against  all  spot  and  stain  "with  a  very  fanaticism  of  jealous  care." 
In  short,  the  search  for  truth  should  have  regard  for  naught  but 
the  truth  itself. 

The  ideal  thus  expressed  is  attractive  beyond  all  words,  and 
it  holds  one  with  compelling  force.  Nevertheless,  as  the  actual 
history  of  thought  is  heeded,  the  aim  of  the  philosopher  appears 
as  an  ideal  after  all;  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  many  expressions 
of  optimism  so  essential  to  humanity  in  its  development.  For 
the  fact  is  that  other  determinants  besides  'the  cold  light  of 
reason'  have  entered  persistently  into  the  philosopher's  view  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  the  very  structure  of  society,  whose 
safety  the  philosopher  must  regard  in  the  end,  would  seem  to 
insure  the  continued  operation  of  the  non-rational  factors.  Not 
alone  the  view  of  things  but  life  also  must  be  attended  to.  The 
man  of  Dumas  "with  pen  over  ear  and  ink-bottle  for  heart" 
is  evidently  too  much  the  spectator  to  contribute  vitally  to  the 
rounded  whole  of  the  human  view  of  reality.  A  Schopenhauer 
might  decide  at  first  to  spend  his  life  in  simple  contemplation 
of  an  affair  so  full  of  risk ;  but  mere  contemplation  is  the  greatest 
risk  of  all,  and  in  the  sequel  the  same  Schopenhauer  must 
formulate  a  philosophy  which  repudiated  intellect  for  feeling 
and  will.  The  fact  is  that  man's  constitution  requires  consigning 
pure  reason  to  its  proper  place  and  forbidding  its  usurpation 
of  the  r61e  of  sole  arbiter. 

Illustrations  are  at  hand  abundantly  once  one  views  the 
history  of  thought  from  this  angle;  and  indeed  within  the  ranks 
of  those  professedly  devoted  to  reason  alone.  Thus,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  the  life  of  reason,  the  Greek  philosophers  were  able  to 
hold  in  check  the  non-rational  factors  for  a  brief  period  at  best. 
For  even  in  the  Greek  paradise  of  free  inquiry  the  serpent's  head 
appeared,  issuing  in  their  passion  for  polls  (city-state).  With 
all  their  genius  for  exploiting  reality  by  the  pure  light  of  reason 
they  were  forever  under  the  restraint  of  a  profound  regard  for 
the  state,  and  the  puzzling  Puritanism  of  Plato  may  be  taken 
as  perhaps  the  best  Greek  expression  of  this  devoted  concern  for 
social  welfare.1  With  the  rapidly  changing  background  of  events 

1  See  the  Republic  (Books  II,  III,  VI,  X)  in  particular.  But  a  similar  restriction 
of  the  free  movement  of  the  mind  is  a  recurrent  note  in  Plato,  and  the  Laws  is  a 
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the  demands  of  pure  reason  yielded  as  under  irresistible  pressure, 
— while  the  solvent  force  of  unrestrained  reason  was  itself  im- 
portant in  inducing  the  change.  After  the  hellenistic  and  the 
patristic  directions  of  thought  got  under  weigh  the  ideal  of  un- 
hampered reason  entered  upon  days  which  impress  us  at  this 
distance  as  utterly  calamitous,  and  the  subordination  of  reason 
to  faith  is  viewed  as  a  spectacle  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  But 
the  era  which  made  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  theology  was 
also  regarding  the  social  welfare,  naturally  and  inevitably.  For 
just  as  with  the  Greeks  over-emphasis  upon  freedom  from  Church 
control  is  misleading,  so  also  with  the  middle  ages  neglect  of  the 
State  aspect  of  Church  control  produces  a  distorted  impression. 
The  viewpoint  had  changed  but  not  the  basic  condition  for 
viewing  the  world  and  life.  And  so  after  religion  had  yielded  to 
science  as  dominant  interest — with  the  attendant  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  the  transcendental  to  the  positive — the  same 
concern  for  social  welfare  continued,  from  the  Renaissance  on  in 
increasing  measure.  The  assertion  that  '  knowledge  is  power ' 
was  but  one  expression  of  a  growing  utilitarianism  which  em- 
braced speculation  as  well  as  practice ;  and  the  concerted  develop- 
ment of  pure  and  applied  science  is  a  significant  mark  of  the 
modern  recognition  that  knowledge  must  serve  social  welfare.1 
In  short,  man's  ultimate  concern  must  be  for  himself  even  when 
he  seems  to  be  concerned  for  truth  alone. 

Thus  out  of  the  history  of  thought, — and  into  the  situation  of 
our  own  day  especially — it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  other  deter- 
minants besides  disinterested  reason  have  entered  into  the  search 
for  truth.  And  whether  we  examine  the  "Causes  of  Error"  to 

very  natural  conclusion  of  his  life  work  when  viewed  from  this  angle.  The  centri- 
fugal forces  as  distinguished  from  the  centripetal  forces,  to  use  Pater's  illuminating 
phraseology,  were  uniformly  the  object  of  Plato's  disapproval,  though  for  the  rest 
he  represents  the  quintessence  of  Greek  free  inquiry.  The  difficulty  is  removed 
when  one  gives  due  place  to  his  concern  for  the  common  good. 

1  The  thought  of  modern  England  and  France  best  illustrates  this  utilitarian 
emphasis.  The  matter  is  put  in  admirable  form  by  Leslie  Stephen  when  he  says 
that  "it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  prestige  of  modern  science  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  its  application  to  purposes  of  direct  utility"  (History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  n).  The  shifting  of  emphasis 
to  man  as  the  object  of  primary  concern  began  in  Italy,  where  also  empirical  science 
was  first  really  established  by  Galileo. 
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which  the  philosopher  has  turned  frequently  to  solve  the  puzzle,1 
or  the  Critical  Philosophy  from  the  Greeks  to  our  own  day,  or 
Pragmatism  old  and  new,  we  find  constant  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  felt  by  the  philosopher  in  seeking  to  remain  loyal  to 
his  ideal.  From  this  vantage  ground  one  may  see  with  new 
meaning  how  thoroughly  enfant  terrible  the  keen  and  lucid 
Clifford  was. 

So  much  for  the  ideal  and  the  fact.  Can  the  ideal  be  realized 
nevertheless?  Never  completely,  I  believe.  It  may  be  ap- 
proached more  and  more,  to  be  sure,  but  always  short  of  full 
realization.  It  must  remain  an  ideal,  invaluable  and  precious, 
to  the  philosopher  regarding  with  minimal  prejudice  the  actual 
conditions.  For  however  far  the  ideal  may  lead  in  emancipating 
reason  from  the  check  of  the  non-rational  factors,  the  integrity 
of  the  basic  background  of  human  evolution  must  be  guarded 
unceasingly.  Thus  the  ideal  must  remain  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment because  of  the  very  conditions  under  which  the  search 
for  truth  proceeds. 

In  a  situation  so  complex  one  would  be  bold  indeed  to  hope  for 
more  than  partial  comprehension.  But  one  may  seek  some 
clarification  by  reference  to  two  points  especially,  as  we  shall  do: 
First,  the  underlying  and  basic  mechanism  of  society  as  con-  ? 
ditioning  any  human  activity  at  all,  including  the  search  for 
truth;  second,  the  struggle  between  the  naturally  monistic 
tendency  of  reason  as  systematizing  instrument  and  the  plural- 
istic direction  demanded  by  facts  and  values.  The  second  will 
engage  us  but  briefly  after  treating  the  first  more  at  length. 

In  order  that  any  organism  may  survive,  adaptation  of  internal 
conditions  to  external  environment  must  be  accomplished.*  The 
non-survivals  of  endless  kinds  may  have  been  myriads  of  millions, 
but  in  all  actual  survivals  the  type  is  conceivable  just  in  terms 

1  Notably  the  two  Bacons;  but,  generally,  confidence  in  reason  has  bred  the 
belief  that  error  may  be  removed  by  simply  discovering  the  hindrances  to  pure 
reason. 

1  The  notion  of  organic  development  is  basic  for  the  ideas  here  presented,  and 
the  traditional  formulation  of  the  evolution  theory  is  accepted  in  the  belief  that 
current  reconstruction  of  that  theory  does  not  affect  the  notion  of  adaptation  here 
employed. 
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of  successful  adaptation.     Now  such  survival  involves  the  grad- 
ual origination  and  slow  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  related  parts 
so  operating  as  to  insure  integral  functioning.     That  is,  each 
organic  survival  is  an  aggregate  issuing  out  of  a  long  process  of 
assimilation  and  integration.     The  combinations  which  so  behave 
as  to  secure  preservation  and  perpetuation  are  therefore  aggre- 
gates functioning  on  the  basis  of  a  mechanical  substructure, 
which  is  simple  or  complex  as  the  organism  is  low  or  high  in  the 
scale  of  evolution.     It  follows  then  that  a  compact  and  integral 
mechanism  must  constitute  the  preponderant  mass  in  all  success- 
ful functioning ;  that  the  free  play  admissible  is  relatively  small ; 
and  that  excessive  increase  in  either  must  imperil  all  functioning. 
Application  of  the  organic  conception  to  the  individual  man 
has  given  the  fruitful  view  of  a  great  organism  whose  several 
and  manifold  parts  so  function  as  to  guarantee  the  survival  of 
the  whole.     Similarly  its  application  to  man  in  the  corporate 
or  collective  sense  has  proved  most  illuminating,  and  there  is 
ample  data  to  show  that  the  social  organism  has  succeeded  in 
its  adaptation  only  by  virtue  of  a  basis  sufficiently  stable  to 
insure  integral  operation.     The  development  of  customs  and 
institutions  represents  essentially  the  elaboration  of  this  mechan- 
ical groundwork  as  underlying  condition  of  survival.     Family, 
clan,  tribe,  marriage,  judiciary,  education,  religion:  These  are  all 
so  many  wheels  and  cogs  and  shafts  and  pins  in  the  machinery 
that  has  been  stable  enough  to  enable  the  evolution  of  the  social 
organism.     They  belong  in  reality  to  an  integral  whole,  though 
they  may  be  separated  out  for  purposes  of  study  and  description. 
Thus  in  both  individual  man  and  collective  man  survival  by 
successful  functioning  presupposes  a  mass  of  mechanical  sub- 
structure enormously  preponderant  over  existing  free  play.     In 
the  individual  man  the  free  play  appears  as  freedom,  in  the  role 
of  guide  for  seeing  and  doing;   in  the  collective  man  it  appears 
as  personal   initiative  in  contrast  with   institutional   life.     So 
free  play  and  mechanism  develop  together,  with  the  latter  pre- 
dominant;  when  the  former  is  minimal,  movement  is  impeded, 
and  when  it  is  maximal,  integral  functioning  is  impaired.     This 
reciprocal  process  constitutes  the  history  of  retrogression  or  of 
progress  according  as  mechanism  or  free  play  is  regnant.     Hence 
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the  history  of  thought  may  be  viewed  as  the  story  of  the  loosening 
of  the  screws  of  the  machinery,  accompanied  by  loss  and  gain, 
as  bond  after  bond  has  been  removed.  But  the  bond  par 
excellence  remains,  and  it  always  must  remain,  namely,  the 
automatic  functioning  of  the  massive  underswell,  which  condi- 
tions all  of  man's  activities,  including  his  reflection.  The  man- 
to-man  aspect  of  human  evolution  must  endure,  throughout  all 
his  development,  in  the  common  background  of  institutional  life 
as  the  foundation  of  his  corporate  existence.  However  man  may 
aspire  to  free  and  wholly  untrammeled  operation  of  pure  reason, 
however  clear  his  mind  may  become  in  its  disinterested  effort 
to  seek  simple  truth  alone,  and  however  far  he  may  progress  in 
realizing  his  ideal  of  search,  he  can  never  go  so  far  as  to  threaten 
seriously  this  underlying  condition  of  thought  itself.  In  short, 
he  must  keep  always  an  eye  to  the  social  welfare  as  crystallized 
in  the  institutional  life  of  humanity. 

This  then  is  the  meaning  of  "Philosophy  as  Handmaid  of 
Society";  the  limitations  imposed  on  philosophy  inevitably  by 
the  structure  of  society.  The  medieval  formulation  of  this 
notion  is  familiar  enough,  though  it  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  out 
of  its  setting.  A  culture  concerned  predominantly  with  transcen- 
dental religion  must  employ  the  theocratic  conception  of  the 
state;  and  for  this  conception,  with  the  attendant  doctrine  of 
revelation,  their  formulation  is  deservedly  classic.  But  whether 
it  be  medieval  Church  or  modern  State,  the  thing  is  at  bottom 
the  same;  namely,  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  in  all  search  ; 
for  truth.  The  medieval  inquirer  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
constraint  of  this  bond;  and  he  registered  his  protest  in  long 
puzzling  over  the  problem, — even  long  after  the  doctrine  of  a 
twofold  truth  had  been  disclosed  as  a  means  for  pursuing  inquiry 
freely  while  still  remaining  loyal  to  tradition.  When  in  time 
posterity  came  to  feel  an  emancipation  so  complete  as  to  renounce 
deliberately  all  bonds  of  theology,  the  name  was  changed  but  the 
substance  remained.  For  out  of  the  literature  of  Humanism, 
Reformation,  New  Science,  Enlightenment,  and  Later  Science,  it 
is  clear  that  the  same  bond  is  operative  in  altered  form. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  continued  operation  may 
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be  had  from  Spinoza,  in  his  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus.  This 
work  was  written,  as  will  be  recalled,  to  "set  forth  that  free- 
dom of  thought  can  be  granted  without  prejudice  to  public  peace 
and  piety,  while  such  freedom  cannot  be  withheld  without  peril 
to  the  same  public  peace  and  piety."  Throughout  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  thesis  that  reason  should  not  and  may  not  be  a  mere 
handmaid  of  theology.  As  a  classic  in  the  history  of  free  thought 
and  speech  it  is  the  more  impelling  because  of  the  singular 
purity  of  intellectual  passion  which  characterized  its  author. 
But,  whatever  else  Spinoza  may  have  been,  he  was  undoubtedly 
"a  good  man  of  the  Republic,  with  never  an  aim  but  the  welfare 
and  good  of  the  State,"  as  he  himself  says.  And  true  to  this 
basic  trait  he  concludes  his  preface  with  a  passage,  emphasized 
by  its  repetition  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  we  use  in  illustra- 
tion of  our  theme.  After  stating  that  his  work  is  not  for  the 
multitude  and  that  he  would  aid  especially  those  "whose  philos- 
ophy is  hampered  by  the  belief  that  reason  is  a  mere  handmaid 
of  theology,"  he  adds  these  significant  words: 

"  Since  many  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  perhaps 
to  read  everything  through,  I  feel  bound, — here  as  well  as  at  the  end 
of  the  treatise — to  disclaim  writing  anything  which  I  do  not  submit 
most  willingly  to  the  examination  and  judgment  of  the  supreme  rulers 
of  my  country.  For  if  they  shall  declare  anything  here  written  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country  or  prejudicial  to  the  common  wel- 
fare, I  wish  to  retract  it.  I  know  that  I  am  human  and  liable  to 
error.  But  against  error  I  have  exercised  scrupulous  care,  and  above 
all  that  whatever  I  have  written  should  be  in  entire  accord  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  with  piety,  and  with  morality." 

Extraordinary  words  from  the  pen  of  one  who  would  terminate 
the  ancillary  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology,  and  who  would 
remove  every  vestige  of  the  theocratic  State  in  his  jealous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  unhampered  reason!  But  if  one  substi- 
tute State  for  Church  he  will  find  that  Spinoza  has  repeated 
literally  the  recurrent  formula  of  the  medieval  inquirer,  who 
though  also  devoted  to  free  search  for  truth  could  not  think  of 
defending  any  truth  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, — 
whose  cause  was  so  intimately  fused  with  society's  as  to  make 
the  two  virtually  inseparable.  One  might  see  in  Spinoza  a 
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recrudescence  of  medievalism,  and  such  an  interpretation  is  un- 
doubtedly often  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
great  thinker.  Or,  one  might  recall  his  fears  for  the  success  of 
his  work,  which  caused  it  to  issue  in  anonymous  form  and  gave 
it  a  conciliatory  tone  that  frequently  jars  on  the  present-day 
reader.  Again,  one  might  forgive  him  a  caution  employed  for 
the  event  that  the  authorship  might  be  revealed;  for  his  age 
exhibits  many  instances  of  caution  employed  in  the  interest  of 
truth.  But  all  of  this  is  insufficient.  He  was  cautious;  he  was 
conciliatory;  he  was  medieval.  But  above  all  he  was  eminently 
wise.  And  we  may  properly  view  what  is  above  quoted  as  the 
expression  of  deep  conviction  that  however  powerfully  the  pursuit 
of  pure  truth  may  grip  man,  in  the  end  the  society  he  is  in  must 
judge  the  truth  not  as  truth  only  but  as  affecting  the  welfare  j 
of  the  social  order.  And  that  is  to  say  that  the  pursuit  of  truth 
must  give  heed  always  to  the  security  of  its  very  foundation. 

Thus  the  motive  for  recantation  lies  deeper  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  It  is  really  the  voice  of  society  cautioning  against 
hurtful  excess  in  the  search  for  truth  itself.  The  mathematico- 
mechanical  age  of  Spinoza  represented  the  first  successful  step 
in  mastering  nature;  and  the  genius  that  set  Spinoza  centuries 
ahead  of  his  time  also  disclosed  to  him  the  bounds  to  rationalistic 
enthusiasm  imposed  by  "  the  common  welfare."  Whether  reason 
exults  in  its  success  as  it  exploits  the  universe  from  the  viewpoint 
of  religion,  as  in  scholasticism,  or  rejoices  in  a  similar  freedom 
from  the  viewpoint  of  science,  as  aided  by  mathematics,  due 
regard  must  be  maintained  for  the  institutional  life  of  humanity 
as  conditioning  all  human  activities.  This  bond  must  operate 
always  and  it  must  be  respected  as  such,  whatever  the  attacks  on 
other  bonds  may  be, — such  as  indolence  and  indifference  and 
self-interest.  Not  alone  in  Religion,  but  also  in  Letters  and  Art 
and  Science  and  Education — to  mention  no  more — the  institu- 
tional life  is  necessarily  dominant  as  conserving  corporate  in- 
tegrity. Hence  it  is  inevitable  that  progress  should  elicit  opposi- 
tion,— intolerance  and  persecution  being  essentially  social  phe- 
nomena. Consequently  the  history  of  free  thinking  and  heresy, 
— with  the  opposing  bigotry  and  conformity — is  an  account  of 
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the  suppression  of  the  anti-social.1  Accordingly  the  freeing  of 
reason  from  the  clogs  of  bigotry  makes  its  appearance  as  a  struggle 
between  the  leaders  of  illumination  and  the  slothful  masses. 
To  the  latter  the  great  underlying  machinery  of  institutional 
life  is  too  familiar  and  comfortable  to  permit  ready  venture  into 
the  realm  of  novelty  and  unrest.  Upon  the  former  the  task 
of  the  courageous  pioneer  is  laid;  they  must  break  with  the 
past  through  their  vision  of  the  future  and  seek  to  create  freer 
play  by  easing  the  bonds  in  the  slow  reconstruction  of  the  basic 
substructure.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  contest  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  social  order;  whatever  change  may  be  effected, 
jthe  security  of  this  order  must  be  preserved.  This  limitation  is 
therefore  inevitable  so  long  as  society  endures.  Indeed,  as  one 
reads  his  history  from  this  viewpoint  he  inclines  more  and  more 
to  regard  humanity  as  that  particular  organism  whose  affective 
and  volitional  life  has  flowed  at  a  tide  just  strong  enough  to 
enable  the  happy  adjustment  of  progress, — a  loosening  of  the 
screws  precisely  consonant  with  an  advance  slackened  enough 
to  prevent  impairment  of  the  machinery.2 

To  put  the  matter  compactly  in  another  form.  Man  is  a 
social  creature  held  within  the  bonds  of  a  corporate  life.  Now 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  life  are  summed  up  in  morality, 
which  is  accordingly  a  brief  way  of  reciting  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  man  as  a  social  creature.  But  if 
morality  is  a  symbol  of  these  conditions,  then  nothing  which  man 
does  or  thinks  may  be  allowed  seriously  to  threaten  morality. 

1  See  J.  Guiraud:  Questions  d'histoire  et  d'archeologie  chretienne,  Paris,  1906,  pp. 
3-46  ("La  repression  de  I'heresie  au  moyen  dge").  Cf.  also  Leslie  Stephen,  op.  cit., 
vol.  I,  ch.  i. 

*  It  is  only  maintained  that  individual  initiative  operates  necessarily  under  the 
dead  weight  of  the  institutional  mass, — and  not  that  the  latter  is  the  sole  factor 
operative.  Obviously  the  former  enables  the  latter,  which  is  after  all  the  crystal- 
lization of  great  ideas.  But  the  leaders  are  gifted  so  far  beyond  the  mass  of  man- 
kind— not  alone  in  insight  but  in  vital  force  as  well — that  radically  sweeping  change 
is  impossible.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  more  enlightened  the  social 
order  is  the  less  onerous  will  be  the  pull  of  the  massive  substructure.  Hence  all 
pleas  for  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  have  been  accompanied  by  concern  for 
maximal  enlightenment  of  the  social  order.  Nor  does  this  mean  merely  that  edu- 
cation is  desirable  in  itself.  More  properly  it  registers  the  instinctive  consciousness 
that  only  so  can  society  meet  the  strain  of  accelerated  progress. 
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And  that  is  to  say,  that  all  search  for  truth  must  carry  with  it 
regard  for  morality  or  social  welfare.1 

We  may  now  develop  briefly  the  second  point  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  namely,  the  struggle  between  the  naturally  monistic 
tendency  of  reason  as  such  and  the  pluralistic  direction  demanded 
by  facts  and  values. 

All  relations  of  part  to  whole  imply  a  system  of  subordination, 
with  ultimate  integration  by  reference  to  a  single  element.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  law  of  parsimony  or  economy  of  thought. 
We  think  most  successfully  by  systematizing  with  reference 
always  to  fewer  than  to  more;  two  rather  than  three,  and  one 
rather  than  two.  Hence  the  demands  of  pure  reason  as  such 
impel  us  to  some  ultimate  unit  in  the  process  of  systematic 
thinking;  and  if  this  impulse  of  reason  is  followed  we  may  not 
stop  short  of  monism  as  distinguished  from  pluralism.  Now  this 
constructive  action  of  reason  is  at  the  root  of  the  process  of 
institutional  organization;  allied  therewith  at  the  outset  it  is 
employed  more  and  more  as  construction  advances.  Thus  reason 
acts  from  the  start  as  the  handmaid  of  society,  which  in  turn 
enables  and  fosters  its  operation.  But  in  time  the  performance 
of  reason  develops  beyond  the  sphere  of  such  immediate  service 
and  seeks  to  create  a  realm  of  its  own  with  unchecked  freedom. 
Here  conscious  conflict  becomes  imminent;  for  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  reason  toward  complete  organization  then  issues  as 
distinctly  monistic.  The  result  is  found  to  be  both  artificial 
and  menacing;  the  former  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of 

1  Morality  in  the  broadest  sense  is  meant,  of  course;  distinctions  being  waived 
in  the  interests  of  conciseness.  While  true  moral  conduct  may  be  characterized 
by  spontaneity  in  contrast  with  compulsion,  this  brief  formulation  of  our  theme  is 
really  not  question-begging.  For  the  'higher  morality,'  at  whatever  elevation  it 
may  be,  is  set  in  an  integral  continuum  and  is  quite  unthinkable  divorced  from  its 
antecedent  stages.  Thus  the  morality  of  sympathy  and  love  may  become  crystal- 
lized in  the  etiquette  of  courtesy,  which  as  second  nature  hardly  loses  its  moral 
value.  Moreover,  while  the  works  of  supererogation  are  in  the  vanguard  of  all 
moral  endeavor,  still  this  does  not  rob  all  other  endeavor  of  morality.  Distinctions 
are  of  prime  importance  in  marking  out  any  field  for  study,  to  be  sure;  but  the  com- 
plexity of  human  conduct  should  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  artificiality  in  such  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  regard  for  consequences 
has  constituted  the  mark  of  morality  for  a  large  group  of  moralists,  while  concern 
for  '  morality '  has  served  and  does  serve  as  occasion  for  pause  in  developing  the 
strict  logic  of  any  theory  or  system. 
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facts,  and  the  latter  because  of  danger  to  values.  For  however 
the  creative  thinker  may  seek  to  align  completely  the  recalcitrant 
facts,  a  residuum  always  escapes  ("the  whip  of  reason").  More- 
over, even  though  the  facts  be  disposed  in  procrustean  fashion, 
the  rigid  monism  implicit  is  found  to  be  so  menacing  to  values 
that  the  final  result  is  rejected  as  imperiling  the  social  order, — 
whether  it  be  the  absolute  monism  of  philosophy  or  of  religion 
or  of  science.  Thus  reason,  at  first  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  social  order  and  allied  with  it,  in  the  end  becomes 
suspect  and  its  product  is  rejected  as  hostile.  New  attention 
to  facts  for  the  saving  of  values  then  leads  in  the  direction  of 
pluralism,  which  finally  issues  in  the  chaos  of  utter  free  play 
and  is  rejected  in  turn  as  equally  menacing  to  the  social  order. 
The  history  of  thought  exhibits  in  fact  just  this  oscillation 
between  monism  and  pluralism  as  two  extremes.1  And  the 
nature  of  man  would  seem  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this 
pendulous  swing  in  the  further  development  of  his  thought. 
For  the  monistic  tendency  of  reason  and  the  pluralistic  direction 
required  by  facts  and  values  must  operate  under  the  requirements 
of  the  social  order  and  so  produce  a  process  which  apparently 
is  without  end.  Under  the  impelling  force  of  reason's  demands 
the  philosopher  may  construct  a  system  and  then  turn  to  recon- 
ciling it  with  facts  and  values.  Or,  with  primary  attention  to 
these  facts  and  values,  he  may  deny  the  obligation  of  complete 
organization  and  forego  the  advantages  of  thoroughgoing  reason. 
In  either  case  his  mind  is  moving  under  the  limitations  imposed 
by  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society,  whether  it  be  at  the  end 
or  at  the  beginning  of  his  creative  thought.  Accordingly,  all 
systems  and  all  directions  in  the  history  of  thought  exhibit  this 
ever  constant  control  by  the  social  order;  to  imperil  this  order 
is  to  become  suspect  and  to  be  repudiated  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  truth  involved.  Thus  society  not  only  acts  as  a  deter- 
minant in  general  for  man's  view  of  life  and  reality,  but  it  deter- 

1  Constructive  thinkers  are  necessarily  monistic  in  intention;  hence  notice  of  their 
systems  predominates  in  the  history  of  thought.  Pluralism,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  an  outcome  so  distressing  to  systematic  thought  that  it  has  had  less 
favor  for  the  most  part;  its  chief  service  has  been  that  of  an  agent  of  protest.  For 
some  timely  observations  on  the  work  of  constructive  thinkers  see  A.  W.  Benn, 
History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1900,  vol.  I.  preface,  p.  x. 
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mines  in  particular  the  very  course  which  the  development  of 
his  thought  may  take.1 

HORACE  C.  LONGWELL. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

1  Application  of  the  foregoing  view  to  the  history  of  philosophy  may  be  found  very 
helpful.  Thus,  for  example,  the  recurring  puzzle  of  the  relative  prominence  given 
to  Idealism,  Dogmatism,  and  Optimism  in  contrast  with  their  contraries.  Or,  the 
unwelcome  reception  accorded  to  Naturalism,  Pantheism,  and  Mysticism.  In  both 
instances  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  truth  alone,  but  of  truth  in  relation  to  the 
social  order,  which  therefore  serves  as  a  check  whatever  the  merits  of  truth  may  be. 
Or,  the  apparently  dreary  waste  of  repetition  and  the  "endless  chewing  of  the  dia- 
lectical cud";  man  really  seeks  truth  inter  alia  only.  Or,  the  disturbing  insistence 
on  the  rights  of  temperament  in  appraising  truth;  there  is  the  temperament 
which  prizes  order  and  system  and  instinctively  promotes  the  institutional  life  of 
mankind,  and  there  is  also  the  temperament  which  values  movement  and  freedom 
above  all  and  is  equally  impelled  to  advance  personal  initiative, — the  general 
tendency  of  the  one  is  to  fix  the  machinery  and  of  the  other  to  loosen  the  screws, 
and  both  are  necessary  factors  in  man's  search  for  truth  while  he  maintains  his 
security.  Or,  the  conciliatory  trait  in  great  thinkers;  as  constructive  minds  they 
must  regard  the  existent  social  order  as  it  rests  on  previous  construction  and  enables 
their  own  contributions.  Or,  the  question  of  progress;  the  patience  bred  of  this 
viewpoint  prevents  both  an  easy  going  optimism  and  an  indolent  pessimism,  since 
loss  must  go  with  gain  and  the  provisional  nature  of  results  is  natural  in  the  evol- 
lution  of  mankind.  Above  all,  if  one  attends  to  the  rationale  of  the  social  organism 
as  limiting  also  the  search  for  truth,  he  finds  possible  both  cheerful  facing  of  actual 
conditions  and  courageous  loyalty  to  the  ideal, — and  so  he  may  have  easement  of 
the  limitations  necessarily  imposed  on  free  inquiry. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIATION;     THE    SIXTEENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  DECEMBER  27  AND  28,  1916. 

REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY. 

THE   fifteenth   annual    meeting   of   the   American    Philosophical 
Association  was  held  in  New  York  City,  December  27  and  28, 
in  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  th« 
Advancement  of  Science.     The  sessions  of  the  Association  were  helc 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  Wednesday, 
December  27,  at  5  P.M.,  with  President  Lovejoy  presiding. 

On  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  officer 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Professor  A.  W.  Moor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,    Vice- President,  Professor  E.  G.  Spaul- 
ding  of   Princeton   University,   Secretary- Treasurer,   Professor  W.  T. 
Marvin  of  Rutgers  College,  new  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Professor  Karl  Schmidt  of  Tufts  College,  and  Professor  Norman  Wilde 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  Creighton  read  the  following  minute  on  the  death 
Professor  Ormond,  and  the  minute  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of 
the  Association: 

The  American  Philosophical  Association  desires  to  place  on  record 
an  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Alexander  T.  Ormond, 
one  of  its  charter  members  and  its  second  president. 

Professor  Ormond  was  born  in  1847,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1877.  He  was  for  three  years  (1880-83) 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  For  thirty 
years  (1883-1913)  his  philosophical  activities  were  associated  with 
the  chair  of  philosophy  which  he  held  at  Princeton.  In  1913  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  Grove  City  College.  He  died  on  December 

17.  1915. 

Professor  Ormond's  philosophical  interest  was  centred  in  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Gifted  with  unusual 
imaginative  insight  and  vigorous  powers  of  logical  construction,  he 
has  left  behind  in  his  writings  ideas  of  great  value  and  suggestiveness. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  papers  on  philosophical  subjects,  his  pub- 
lished writings  include  the  following  works:  Basal  Concepts  in  Phi- 
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losophy  (1894),  Foundations  of  Knowledge  (1900),  Concepts  of  Phi- 
losophy (1906).  The  presidential  address  which  he  delivered  before 
this  Association  in  1902,  entitled  "  Philosophy  and  its  Correlations," 
remains  a  classical  discussion  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals. 

As  a  philosophical  teacher,  Professor  Ormond  was  long  a  dominating 
influence  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Princeton,  and  through  his  pupils 
his  influence  was  extended  to  other  institutions  and  to  the  outside 
world.  He  believed  that  philosophy  is  not  primarily  a  doctrine,  but  a 
life,  and  throughout  all  his  teaching  his  students  felt  the  vitality  of 
the  process  by  which  he  sought  to  make  his  theories  expressions  of 
living  experience.  In  spirit,  though  not  in  literal  doctrine,  he  carried 
on  the  philosophical  work  of  James  McCosh,  who  had  been  his  teacher 
and  had  first  aroused  his  interest  in  philosophy.  Students  who  were 
in  any  sense  serious-minded  men  found  in  him — in  the  frank  and 
simple  genuineness  of  his  unclouded  personality,  and  in  his  vital  and 
profound  grasp  of  the  great  interests  of  thought  and  life — an  inspiring 
guide  and  companion.  He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  the  divine  vision 
and  who,  through  the  transparent  simplicity  and  lovableness  of  his 
life,  gave  to  all  those  associated  with  him  in  the  search  for  truth  an 
example  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON, 
WILBUR  M.  URBAN, 
R.  B.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Professor  Bakewell  read  the  following  minute  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Royce: 

The  extent  of  our  loss  in  the  death  of  Josiah  Royce  on  September  14 
of  this  year  is  indicated  by  the  unique  recognition  which  this  asso- 
ciation gave  of  Philosophy's  indebtedness  to  him  by  devoting  two  of 
its  sessions  last  December  to  papers  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
his  work.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  during  his  life 
time  we  gave  this  clear  evidence  of  our  affection  and  high  regard. 

Professor  Royce  was  one  of  the  first  thinkers  in  America  to  devote 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  problems  of  speculative  philosophy  in 
entire  freedom  from  the  associations  and  prepossessions  of  theological 
tradition.  The  comprehensive  metaphysical  system  which  he  elabor- 
ated and  defended  with  such  exceptional  dialectic  skill,  while  it  may 
be  called,  for  convenience  of  classification,  an  absolute  idealism,  was 
no  revamping  of  an  ancient  vision,  but  a  fresh  and  novel  interpreta- 
tion of  experience  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  age, 
as  he  had  found  these  recorded  in  our  institutions  and  history, — an 
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interpretation  given  solidity  by  a  mind  alert  to  the  rigorous  demands 
of  exact  logic,  given  sobriety  by  a  mind  versed  in  modern  science. 
For  Royce  was  avid  of  all  learning.  With  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
he  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province, 
and  to  have  possessed  the  ability  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
this  without  impertinence. 

Josiah  Royce  was  born  in  1855  in  Grass  Valley,  California.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  entered  a  grammar  school  in  San  Francisco,  five 
years  later,  the  University  of  California,  from  which  he  received  the 
A.B.  degree  in  1875.  While  at  the  University  of  California  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  influence  of  two  truly  great  men: 
the  geologist,  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  the  philosopher-poet,  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  who  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  him,  aroused  in 
him  the  scholar's  zeal  and  fixed  his  interest  in  philosophy.  After 
graduation  he  studied  for  a  year  in  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  coming  for 
a  time  under  the  influence  of  Lotze,  and  later,  of  Kant,  Schopenhauer, 
and  the  Romantic  School.  He  was  called  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity on  its  opening  in  1876  as  one  of  the  first  twenty  Fellows,  and  he 
received  his  doctorate  from  that  institution  in  1878.  For  the  next 
four  years  he  was  instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  California. 
In  1882  he  went  to  Harvard  to  substitute  for  Professor  James.  He 
remained  as  substitute  for  Professor  Palmer  the  following  year. 
From  the  first  he  made  a  marked  success  in  Cambridge.  Professor 
James,  with  his  usual  penetration,  discovered  at  once  in  the  "  young 
Royce,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1883,  "  a  man  of  genius,  sure  to 
distinguish  himself  by  original  work."  His  opinion  was  evidently 
shared  by  his  colleagues,  and  Royce  became  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Harvard  staff. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  at  home  and  abroad.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Aberdeen,  Yale,  St.  Andrews,  Harvard,  and  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  honorary  degrees.  He  was  elected  to  an  honorary  fellowship 
in  the  British  Academy.  He  was  Gifford  Lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  1898-1900,  and  lecturer  on  the  Hibbert  Foundation  in 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  in  1913. 

Professor  Royce  was  a  prolific  writer.  Twenty  books  and  a  very 
large  number  of  articles  and  reviews  are  his  published  legacy.  But 
to  measure  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries  by  this  tale  would  be 
to  omit  the  great  force  of  his  personal  influence  which  made  itself 
felt  to  an  unusual  degree,  not  only  on  his  students,  but  on  all  who  came 
into  personal  association  with  him,  whatever  their  philosophic  pre- 
dilections. His  first  published  book  was  A  Primer  of  Logical  Analysis 
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for  the  Use  oj  Composition  Students,  which  appeared  in  1881,  when  he 
was  an  instructor  of  English  in  the  University  of  California.  Very 
much  later,  in  1905,  he  published  a  monograph  on  The  Relation  of  the 
Principles  of  Logic  to  the  Foundations  of  Geometry,  and  in  1912  an 
important  contribution  on  the  "  Principles  of  Logic  "  in  the  German 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  Though  these  are  his 
only  published  works  on  logic  (unless  the  supplementary  essay  in  the 
first  volume  of  "  The  World  and  the  Individual  "  should  be  included), 
the  interest  in  logic  was  dominant  throughout  his  career.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  modern  exact  logic,  and  was, 
after  Charles  Pierce,  the  first  teacher  in  this  country  to  succeed  in 
interesting  students  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

Two  of  his  early  works,  California  [in  the  American  Commonwealth 
Series  (1886)]  and  his  one  novel,  The  Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek  (1887) 
are  at  once  a  tribute  of  affection  to  his  native  state,  and  an  attempt 
to  analyze  American  character  as  written  in  bold  outlines  in  the  stormy 
days  of  early  California  history.  In  1885  he  published  his  Religious 
Aspect  of  Philosophy,  in  which  are  already  given  the  main  features  of 
the  philosophy  which  his  life  was  spent  in  developing.  He  tells  us  in 
the  preface  to  this  volume  that  it  was  religious  interests  that  drove 
him  to  philosophy.  But  what  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  is  that 
these  interests  were  aroused  chiefly  by  antagonism.  It  was  the  in- 
terest, not  of  the  believer  seeking  support  for  his  faith,  but  rather  of 
the  rebel  and  nonconformist  seeking  to  win  through  to  some  higher 
vision  of  religious  values.  The  central  truth  of  the  moral  order,  as 
he  then  sees  it,  is  the  insight  that  would  at  once  realize  the  true  inner 
nature  of  all  the  conflicting  wills  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  to  harmonize  them.  It  is  what  might  be  called,  in  less  technical 
terms,  the  realization  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  as  between  the  con- 
flicting wills  of  men, — a  realization  which  would  "  involve  the  will 
to  act  as  if  my  neighbor  and  myself  were  one  being  that  possessed  at 
once  the  aims  of  both  of  us."  This  principle  becomes  positive  in  the 
practical  aim  to  destroy  "  all  which  separates  us  into  a  heap  of  dif- 
ferent selves  "  and  to  attain  "  some  higher  positive  organic  aim," 
and  thus  to  realize  the  "  Universal  Will."  One  has  plainly,  in  this 
first  work,  the  root  idea  which  is  expanded  and  developed  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Loyalty  (1908),  and  which  is  given  its  final  formulation 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Community  as  this  finds  expression  in  the 
Problem  of  Christianity  (1913).  In  the  summer  of  1914  Royce  was 
in  California  preparing  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  summer 
school  at  Berkeley  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Community,"  when  the 
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war  broke  out.  He  at  once  changed  his  program  and  decided  to  apply 
his  ethical  principle  to  the  great  problem  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
world  crisis.  The  little  book  The  War  and  Insurance  (1914)  was  the 
result.  More  important  than  the  simple  remedy  suggested  in  this 
work  is  the  clear  vision  it  contains  of  the  Community  of  Nations,  and 
of  what  its  realization  implies. 

As  the  months  went  by  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  war  grew  ever 
more  appalling,  it  seemed  to  Royce  increasingly  evident  that  Germany 
was  playing  the  r61e  of  the  "  enemy  of  mankind,"  and  that  her  public 
professions  as  well  as  her  deeds  manifested  an  egotism  militant  and 
ruthless  which  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  very  foundations  of 
morality.  It  was,  he  felt,  impossible  and  wicked  to  remain  neutral, 
and  in  Tremont  Temple  on  January  30,  1916,  he  voiced  his  righteous 
indignation  in  a  stirring  address  that  profoundly  moved  all  who 
heard  it,  and  sent  an  echo  through  the  land. 

In  the  interpretation  of  reality  that  is  given  in  the  latter  half  of 
The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy  one  finds,  both  in  the  method  where- 
by Royce  would  show  that  an  all-comprehensive  mind  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  very  existence  of  error,  and  in  the  conception  of  the 
Absolute  which  is  there  presented,  many  features  that  re-occur  in  all 
his  subsequent  writings.  But  in  this  respect  there  is  a  more  marked 
transformation  of  the  view  in  the  process  of  development  than  appears 
in  his  ethical  doctrines.  The  theory  of  reality  is  given  its  first  com- 
plete and  definite  formulation  in  The  Conception  of  God  (1897).  It  is 
re-interpreted  and  materially  transformed  in  his  metaphysical  master- 
piece, The  World  and  the  Individual  (1900),  and  undergoes  still  further 
modification  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Problem  of  Christianity 
(1913).  In  the  meantime  many  articles,  particularly  those  that  deal 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  concept  of  the  social  consciousness, 
throw  light  on  the  trend  of  his  thinking. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  undertake  any  critical  estimate  of 
Royce's  philosophy,  or  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  its  develop- 
ment. But  two  things  are  characteristic  of  this  development.  The 
first  is  his  concern  to  find  in  the  world  of  the  absolute  elbow  room  for 
the  individual,  to  show  that  the  finite  and  the  temporal  are  not  by 
this  idealism  shorn  of  the  meaning  they  actually  possess  in  concrete 
experience.  The  second  is  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  express 
the  nature  of  reality  in  terms  of  purpose,  and  thus  a  tendency  to  bring 
together  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  in  the  end  to  make  the 
practical  itself  the  source  of  theoretical  vision. 

We  think  of  Royce,  however,  not  chiefly  as  the  exponent  of  a  certain 
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doctrine,  for  his  attitude  toward  his  own  convictions  was  never  that 
of  a  partisan  seeking  proselytes.  He  ever  showed  a  fine  detachment, 
as  if  he  looked  out  upon  his  own  philosophy  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  a  larger  and  -more  universal  vision,  which  his  words  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  articulate,  so  that  he  welcomed  criticism  as  coopera- 
tion in  the  service  of  truth.  As  the  vision  rises  before  us  of  that  small, 
quaint,  lovable  figure,  he  seems  rather  to  stand  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  philosophy  itself, — that  rare  combination  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  child  and  the  vision  of  the  seer,  modest,  gentle,  kindly, 
generous,  yet  with  the  genuine  thinker's  confidence  in  reason,  virile 
in  his  scholarship,  exacting  in  the  demands  he  made  on  himself  and 
others,  courageous  in  the  face  of  bitter  adversity,  his  own  life  being 
always  steadied  and  ordered  by  reason,  the  loyal  servant  of  truth. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN, 
W.  T.  BUSH, 
FRANK  THILLY, 
CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL. 
The  minute  was  adopted  by  the  Association  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  committee  with  Professor  Urban  as  chairman  was  appointed 
by  the  president,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
prepare  a  minute  on  the  death  of  Professor  Miinsterberg, 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Terminology,  appointed  by 
President  Lovejoy  during  the  year  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  be  made  a  standing 
committee. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Tenure  and  Freedom 
Professor  Dewey  reported  that  during  the  year  no  cases  had  been 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  President  Lovejoy 
to  present  some  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  philosophical 
associations  of  the  country,  the  secretary  presented  the  following 
report: 

TENTATIVE    PLAN    FOR    THE    AMALGAMATION    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL   ASSOCIATION,    THE   WESTERN    PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  The  three  Associations  to  become  the  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Southern  branches  of  one  new  Association  to  be  called  the  American 
Philosophical  Association. 

II.  The  American  Association  to  have  a  meeting  once  in  three  or 
four  years,  the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  at  a  place  as  geo- 
graphically convenient  as  possible. 
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Comment. — This  plan  allows  each  of  the  three  sections  to  have  its 
usual  meeting  at  Christmas,  and  will  not  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  a  meeting  as  they  would  be  deprived  of,  if  the  general 
meeting  of  the  new  Association  were  held  at  the  holiday  season.  It 
also  allows  members  to  attend  such  a  general  meeting  at  a  period 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  and  before  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  in  most  institutions.  The  sessions  at  the  general 
meeting  would  be,  perhaps,  only  one  or  two  a  day,  and  last  four  or 
five  days,  and  possibly  longer. 

III.  Each  section  to  continue  essentially  its  present  organization 
and  collection  of  yearly  dues.     The  dues  of  the  new  organization  to 
be  one  dollar  for  the  period  from  meeting  to  meeting. 

IV.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  new  Association  to  consist  of 
two  members  of  each  sectional  Association,  together  with  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  new  Association. 

V.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Western  Association  to  act  as  the  officers  for  the  first  meeting,  new 
officers  to  be  elected  at  this  meeting.     The  remaining  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  hold  office  until  the  first  meeting,  and 
to  be  elected  by  each  section  of  the  Association  at  an  early  date 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Comment. — This  would  be,  seemingly,  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
taking  care  of  the  first  meeting,  since  this  would  most  likely  be 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  as  a  central  city,  probably  at  some 
summer  resort. 

VI.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  Sept.,  1918. 

VII.  Each  section  to  elect   its  own  members  as  heretofore,  these 
members  thereby  becoming  members  of  the  American  Association. 

VIII.  This  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  each  Association  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  and  to  go  into  effect  only  if  all  Associations  accept  it. 

On  motion  by  Professor  Cohen,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  thanked.  The  report  was  then  laid  on 
the  table  with  the  request  that  the  secretary  notify  the  other  asso- 
ciations of  this  action,  and  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  reasons  for  the  action  taken,  as  they  were  stated  by  Professor 
Cohen,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  as  follows: 

I.  While  joint  meetings  of  all  the  three  philosophical  societies  were 
highly  desirable,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  proposed  plan  of  holding 
such  meetings  was  feasible,  and,  in  any  case,  joint  action  by  the  three 
societies  can  always  bring  about  a  joint  meeting  whenever  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  such  a  joint  meeting  practicable. 
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2.  The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  name  American  Philosophical 
Association  by  our  society,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  name  as  the 
Eastern  Philosophical  Association  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
effectiveness  of  our  present  organization  (which  includes  a  large 
number  of  western  members)  and  would  not  be  of  any  help  to  the 
Western  Philosophical  Association.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  latter  (41  out  of  75)  are  now  members  of  our  Association;  many  of 
these  have  attended  our  meetings,  read  papers,  or  served  as  our  officers. 
To  change  our  name  so  as  to  emphasize  the  locality  of  the  majority 
of  our  member?  would  tend  in  the  long  run  to  cut  us  off  from  these 
valued  western  members  without  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Western  Association. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  resolved: 

I.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  con- 
sider suitable  uses  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  philosophical  inquiry,  and 

II.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  appropriate  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  #250,  on  receipt  of  the  report  of  this  special  com- 
mittee, which  shall  inquire  regarding  the  use  of  this  sum  to  aid  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Cohen  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Recognizing  that  international  cooperation  in  science  and  philosophy 
has  been  at  the  basis  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  civilization,  and  that 
the  animosities  aroused  by  the  present  war  threaten  to  make  such 
cooperation  impossible  in  the  future,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  the  end  that  the  community  of  philosophy, 
as  typified  by  such  institutions  as  the  International  Congress  of 
Philosophy,  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  ways  and  means 
in  which  the  American  Philosophical  Association  may  be  made  to 
serve  that  end. 

Invitations  for  next  year's  meeting  were  extended  to  the  Association 
by  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Cornell  Universities,  and  were 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 

Professor  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  American 
Philosophy,  reported  progress  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  Pro- 
fessor Gardiner  also  offered  his  resignation  from  the  committee,  and 
this  was  accepted  with  much  regret.  Professor  I.  W.  Riley  was 
then  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year,  as  audited  and  approved,  was 
read  and  accepted. 

E.  G.  SPAULDING,  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Debit. 

Total  Time  Account,  January  i,  1916 $380.57 

Check  Account,  January  i,  1916 166.07 

Dues  Received,  1916 221.00 

Interest  on  Time  Account  to  January  i,  1917 12.03 

$779-67 
Credit. 

Philadelphia  meeting,  entertainment $  35.70 

Clerical  expenses 39-69 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelops 28.74 

Printing 30.47 

Traveling  expenses 4.00 

Stationery 9.25 

Miscellaneous,  telegrams,  tips,  etc 7.35 

$155-20 

Total  time  account,  January  i,  1917 392.60 

Total  check  account,  January  i,  1917 231.87 

$779.67 
Audited  and  found  correct: 

(Signed)  REGINALD  C.  ROBBINS, 

JNO.  M.  MECKLIN. 
December  27,  1916. 

On  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  new 
members  were  elected:  Professor  George  P.  Adams,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Professor  Gertrude  C.  Bussey,  Goucher 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dr.  D.  Warren  Fisher,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Professor  Frederick  G.  Henke,  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Professor  J.  W.  Hudson,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Professor  Clarence  I.  Lewis,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  Professor  Wm.  S.  A.  Pott,  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville,  Va.,  Professor  Harvey  G.  Townsend,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  second  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  by  the 
President  on  Thursday  morning  at  12:45. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Association  recommend  to  the  Executive 
Committee  that,  for  next  year's  meeting,  (i)  there  shall  be  a  pre- 
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arranged  discussion,  (2)  the  topic  shall  be  selected  and  announced 
as  early  as  possible,  and  (3)  other  subjects  shall  be  provided  for. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed,  that 
one  session  of  next  year's  meeting  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation 
of  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  this  year.  It  was  further  voted, 
that  a  committee  of  twelve  on  discussion  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  (i)  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  advisability  of  publishing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association 
as  a  separate  volume,  and  (2)  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of 
the  other  two  association?  concerning  such  a  plan. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  extended  to  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  to  Columbia  University  for  their  generous  hospitality 
in  entertaining  the  Association. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read: 

The  Limit  of  the  Physical.     GRACE  A.  DE  LACUNA. 

The  classic  dualism  of  physical  and  psychical  is  a  consequence  of 
the  claims  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  For,  where  this 
theory  has  been  accepted,  it  has  necessitated  the  positing  of  a  distinct 
and  antithetical  realm  of  the  psychical;  where  it  has  been  rejected, 
this  has  been  on  the  ground  that  certain  classes  of  phenomena  (organic, 
and  especially  nervous  processes)  are  explicable  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  operation  of  a  psychic  factor.  The  limit  to  the  physical 
has  thus  generally  been  sought  in  the  psychical. 

Although  all  forms  of  epistemological  theory  since  the  time  of  Locke 
have  refused  to  admit  the  ultimate  ontological  validity  of  the  distinc- 
tion, they  have  nevertheless  retained  it  as  having  a  certain  significance 
and  relative  validity.  It  is  still  tacitly  assumed  that  the  psychical 
stands  in  some  sort  of  systematic  relation  to  the  physical,  and  that 
this  relation  is  definitive  of  the  psychical.  It  is  important  to  criticize 
this  assumption. 

Present-day  thought  shows  two  apparently  conflicting  tendencies: 
(i)  To  discredit  the  enterprise  of  the  vitalist  and  animist,  (2)  to  dis- 
credit the  universal  validity  of  the  mechanical  categories.  Many 
things  and  events  are  commonly  recognized  as  not  falling  under  either 
'  physical '  or  '  psychical  ':  e.  g.,  the  German  army,  the  recent  Dem- 
ocratic victory,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  uniformities  which  many  such  phenomena  exhibit  (e.  g.,  economic 
laws)  are  not  even  ideally  reducible  to  terms  of  physical  or  psycho- 
logical uniformities.  Confusion  arises,  however,  on  consideration  of  a 
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particular  instance  of  such  phenomena  (e.  g.,  the  Democratic  victory). 
This  particular  event  seems  wholly  resolvable  into  physical  occurrences: 
going  to  the  polls,  dropping  of  ballots  into  boxes,  etc.  It  is,  ideally 
at  least,  completely  describable  as  redistributions  of  mass  and  trans- 
formations of  energy.  If  thus  describable,  it  must  be  conceived  as 
wholly  determined  by  physical  laws.  But,  if  other  events  of  the  same 
class  are  similarly  described,  the  descriptions  exhibit  no  characteristic 
identity.  A  generalized  description  of  Democratic  victory  can  not  be 
given  in  physical  terms.  Hence  such  an  event  is  not  properly  a 
physical  phenomenon,  because  physical  categories  furnish  no  principle 
of  classification.  The  common  error  lies  in  assuming  that  because  the 
particular  is  describable  in  physical  terms  the  class  to  which  it  belongs 
is  so  describable. 

The  problem  then  arises:  Are  the  specific  phenomena  with  which 
psychic  processes  (e.  g.,  emotion,  perception,  thinking)  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  associated,  properly  described  as  physical  phenomena? 
Is  the  behavior  of  organisms,  and  especially  the  behavior  of  organisms 
with  nervous  systems,  significantly  analyzable  into  a  series  of  physical 
events?  Are  the  characteristic  uniformities  which  it  exhibits  physical 
uniformities?  If  not,  the  distinction  of  physical  and  psychical  is 
pointless,  and  offers  no  legitimate  problem. 

French  Philosophy  in  America.     WOODBRIDGE  RILEY. 

The  influence  of  French  philosophy  in  America  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  according  to  Auguste  Comte's  law  of  the  three  stages.  In 
the  theological  stage,  represented  by  the  Puritans,  that  influence  was 
destructive.  Here  Gallic  scepticism,  represented  by  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopaedists,  did  much  to  undermine  a  belief  in  the  deus  ex 
machina  and  "  Remarkable  Providences."  In  the  metaphysical 
stage,  represented  by  deism  and  transcendentalism,  the  French  in- 
fluence was  constructive.  Belief  in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  in 
metaphysical  entities  like  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  was 
reinforced  in  two  directions;  on  the  naturalistic  side  by  the  scientists 
from  Cabanis  to  Brousais,  and  on  the  humanistic  by  the  eclectics, 
Cousin,  Constant,  and  Jouffroy.  As  to  the  last,  the  positive  stage, 
the  outcome  was  problematical.  The  influence  of  Comte  was  so  late 
and  the  earlier  influences  so  strong,  that  a  proper  positivism  never 
gained  a  footing  in  the  country.  John  Fiske  attacked  it  in  his  Cosmic 
Philosophy,  Lester  F.  Ward  showed  its  inadequacies  in  his  Dynamic 
Sociology,  while  William  James,  despite  his  French  affiliations,  denied 
that  pragmatism  was  a  new  name  for  that  old  way  of  thinking. 
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Voltaire,  Cousin,  Comte — of  these  triumvirs,  which  was  the  most 
significant?  The  first  did  much  to  purge  the  country  of  Puritanism, 
the  second  to  reinforce  the  New  England  transcendentalists,  but  the 
third,  with  all  his  interests  in  the  Occidental  world,  did  little  to  advance 
the  worship  of  humanity  in  the  West. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  significance  of  this  western  eclecticism? 
An  American,  who  has  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  declared  that  at 
one  time  the  names  of  Jouffroy  and  of  Cousin  were  as  familiar  to  the 
Yankee's  ears  as  the  names  of  Locke,  Descartes,  and  Kant.  A  French- 
man, van  Bacelaere,  who  was  the  first  of  any  writer  to  offer  the  world 
a  volume  on  American  philosophy,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  influences 
of  Germany  and  of  Scotland,  but  only  a  paragraph  to  that  of  France. 
The  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  The  effects  of  eclecticism 
may  be  measured  by  three  things,  by  the  welcome  afforded  to  it  by 
the  new  generation,  by  the  criticism  evoked  from  the  old  school,  and 
by  the  sober  expositions  of  the  system  among  scholars.  Unfortu- 
nately, to  this  period,  when  eclecticism  came  into  the  country,  an 
unfavorable  name  has  been  given.  It  has  been  called  the  period  of 
negation.  It  should  rather  be  called  the  neglected  period.  Possibly, 
as  Sanborn  asserts,  for  the  years  1820-1850,  no  single  sufficient  native 
representative  has  been  found.  Yet  this  period,  he  acknowledges, 
was  like  the  age  immediately  following  adolescence  in  man,  a  vigorous, 
ungovernable,  risky  time.  This  acknowledgment  is  significant. 
Adolescence  may  be  ungovernable,  but  from  it  may  arise  such  an 
abiding  enthusiasm  as  was  engendered  by  Cousin  himself  among  his 
young  compatriots.  Now  similar  conditions  were  to  be  met  with  in 
America  as  in  France,  for  this  was  a  time  when  denouncements  of 
materialism  in  philosophy,  formalism  in  religion,  and  utilitarianism  in 
personal  and  social  ethics  rang  through  the  land. 

• 
Rousseau's  Doctrine  of  the  Right  to  Believe.     NORMAN  WILDE. 

Rousseau's  doctrine  of  belief  is  determined  by  his  temperamental 
optimism  which  expresses  itself  in  a  world-view  for  which  the  con- 
ceptualistic  philosophies  of  his  day  could  offer  no  basis.  Hence, 
although  he  uses  as  far  as  he  can,  for  the  sake  of  his  opponents,  the 
"  jargon  of  metaphysics,"  he  offers  as  the  only  final  basis  of  belief, 
instinctive  feeling  (sentiment,  conscience,  instinct  moral).  This  feeling 
is  not  a  source  of  new  ideas,  but  a  final  and  infallible  touchstone  of 
truth,  determining  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  ideas  brought 
before  us  by  our  cognitive  processes.  Emotional  satisfactoriness 
characterizes  a  true  idea.  But  though  an  anti-intellectualist,  we 
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cannot,  with  our  latest  historians,  class  him  as  a  pragmatist.  His 
doctrine  is  not  a  theory  of  the  practical  nature  of  truth,  but  only  a 
defence  of  the  right  to  believe  on  emotional  grounds.  It  is  a  faith 
philosophy  like  that  of  Pascal,  save  that  it  involves  a  naturalistic 
view  of  human  nature,  or  like  the  Kantian,  were  it  not  that  the  postu- 
late is  emotional  rather  than  volitional.  Its  closest  parallels  are  to 
be  found  in  the  English  moral-sense  systems  and  the  feeling  philosophy 
of  Jacobi. 

Social  Systems.    J.  E.  BOODIN. 

Three  questions  are  raised  in  this  paper.  The  first  question  is: 
Are  there  social  facts?  It  seems  clear  on  unbiased  examination  that 
we  know  minds  not  as  isolated  entities  but  as  entering  into  common 
contexts,  with  resulting  intensification  and  inhibition  of  activities- 
A  new  bond  is  formed  as  a  result  of  association,  with  its  own  character- 
istic traitF.  To  this  creative  synthesis  the  individual  units  are  indeed 
indispensable  factors,  but  the  whole  is  a  new  fusion  and  not  the  mere 
arithmetic  sum  of  individual  traits. 

If  there  are  social  facts,  then  the  next  question  is:  Do  those  facts 
possess  the  general  characteristics  which  are  necessary  for  systematic 
treatment?  Those  characteristics  we  have  found  to  be  three,  viz. 
variables,  recurrence,  and  form.  There  are  in  the  first  place  variables 
or  elements  which  we  can  identify  in  different  contexts.  The  variables 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  individuals  with  their  native  and  derived  traits; 
on  the  other  hand,  groups  with  their  unique  characteristics,  for  we  act 
not  as  mere  abstract  individuals  but  as  part  of  a  context  of  tradition. 
It  is  this  which  makes  largely,  if  not  altogether,  the  difference  in  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  men  in  different  stages  of  development 
Furthermore,  social  facts  are  in  a  measure  predictable.  While  the} 
are  subject  to  change  in  new  syntheses,  they  do  possess  certaii 
persistent  traits  which  make  it  possible  to  anticipate  conduct  froi 
moment  to  moment  in  similar  situations  and  to  a  certain  degree  it 
different  situations.  In  such  prediction,  we  can  eke  out  individue 
observation  with  statistics.  Finally,  in  social  facts  as  in  physical, 
we  can  discover  a  certain  form  or  organization,  which  makes  our  facts 
statable  in  definite  laws.  The  degree  of  form  depends  in  group  life, 
as  in  personal  life,  upon  the  persistence  of  a  certain  purpose  or  ide 
towards  which  all  the  activities  are  made  to  converge.  The  third 
question  would  naturally  be:  How  far  has  social  science  been  successful 
in  deriving  empirical  laws  from  social  facts?  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  account  of  such  results  in  an  abstract.  But  we  must  caution  against 
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transferring  bodily  the  laws  of  the  physical  sciences  into  the  social 
domain,  as  sociologists  have  been  prone  to  do.  Social  laws  are  not 
laws  of  "  physical  equilibration."  They  must  be  derived  from  their 
own  unique  facts.  If  we  use  such  terms  as  conservation  of  energy, 
least  action,  etc.,  we  must  be  careful  to  verify  them  in  social  terms. 
The  discovery  of  social  laws,  moreover,  must  have  the  same  importance 
for  the  control  of  social  facts  as  the  discovery  of  physical  laws  has  had 
for  the  control  of  physical  facts. 

Discussion.     R.  F.  A.  HOERNLE. 

1.  Point  of  view  of  paper:  Confessions  of  an  Old  Idealist. 

2.  No   "  generally  accepted   definition  "   of   physical   and   mental 
among  philosophers  either  desirable  or  attainable. 

3.  The  committee's  first  and  main  question  unanswerable  without 
specifying  '  contexts.'     Illustration  from  Berkeley. 

4.  My  '  context '  in  this  paper  metaphysical  and  epistemological. 
(No  need  to  distinguish  these  here).      The  metaphysician  (a)  must 
not  try  to  prescribe  concepts  to  the  sciences,  but  (&)  must  be  free  to 
examine  the  concepts  of  science  from  his  own  standpoint  as  "  guardian 
of  the  whole  of  experience."     Meaning  of  this  phrase. 

5.  Cartesian  dualism  a  caricature  of  the  scientist's  '  physical  world,' 
even  if  we  limit  science  to  '  physics.' 

6.  The   scientific    importance   of   '  sense-data  '    (secondary   quali- 
ties) and  the  character  of  organic  individuality  even  in  a  bona  fide 
'  physical  '  world. 

7.  Three  current  theories  of  the  '  psychical  '  reviewed:  (a)  English 
Realists:   Russell,   Alexander;   (&)    American   Realists:    Perry,    Holt, 
(and    Behaviorists) ;  (c)  James's  Radical  Empiricism.      This  latter 
explicitly   raises   the   problem   of   the    '  context '   within    which    the 
physical  and  the  mental  can  be  regarded  as  different  groupings  of 
the  same  elements. 

8.  On  any  view,  the  physical  and  the  mental  turn  out  to  be  '  logical 
constructions.' 

9.  Some    special    conundrums    briefly    considered:     (a)    dreams, 
hallucinations,    etc. — Lovejoy's   rubbish-heap   theory   of    the    mind; 
(b)  veridical  percepts;  (c)  problems  of  representation  (immediate  v. 
mediate);  (d)  a  mind  as  a  '  world.'  and  its  activity  as  logical. 

An  Unlisted  Definition  of  Mental.     DURANT  DRAKE. 

My  view  combines  Realism,  Ontological  Monism,  and  Epistemo- 
logical Dualism. 
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1.  Realism:  We  are  surrounded  by  a  world  of  (relatively)  permanent 
objects  which  are  independent  of  our  consciousness  of  them.     Such  a 
view  explains  best  many  prominent  characteristics  of  our  experience. 
It  does  not  involve  epistemological  monism;  the  reasons  for  holdin 
it  are  independent  thereof. 

2.  Epistemological  dualism:  These  objects  outside  our  bodies  are 
not  present  within  our  experience,  but  are  represented  within  it  by 
sense-qualities  which   are   produced  'in   us  '  by  the   mechanism  of 
perception.     We  do  not  directly  know  what  qualities  these  outer 
objects  have  in  themselves,  but  there  is  a  (partial  and  somewhat 
distorted)   one-one  correspondence  between  these  qualities  and  the 
sense-qualities  produced  by  them  in  our  experience. 

3.  Ontological  monism:  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
qualities  these  outer  objects  have  in  themselves  are  of  no  different 
sort  from  those  in  our  experience.     So  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  stuff, 
but  simply  an  indefinite  variety  of  qualities,  some  in  and  some  out  of 
our  experience.     It  is  important  not  to  suppose  my  epistemological 
dualism  an  ontological  dualism. 

4.  By  saying  that  our  sense-qualities  exist  '  in  us,'  i.  e.,  at  our 
end  of  the  mechanism  of  perception,  and  simultaneously  with  brain- 
states  also  produced  thereby,  I  am  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  these  two  realities.     The  solution  is:  Our  sense- 
qualities  (and  all  other  experienced  qualities)  are  the  brain  as  it  is  in 
itself.     It  only  seems  brain-like  as  represented  in  some  one  else's 
experience. 

5.  I  am  a  brain — i.  e.,  whatever  portions  of  my  brain  are  as  inter- 
related as  to  produce  that  pool  of  qualities  that  constitutes  my  con- 
sciousness.    Nowhere  except  at  the  brain-points  in  the  universe  is  a 
consciousness  thus  produced. 

6.  A  consciousness  then  is  a  set  of  qualities  (each  existing  at  its  own 
definite  point  in  the  space-time  order)  which  have  become  organically 
bound  together  in  a  peculiar  way  so  as  to  form  a  highly  complex 
process.     Each  sub-process  in  it  may  be  called  '  mental.'     The  term 
'  physical '  applies  to  all  existing  (past,  present,  and  future)  qualities. 
The  mental,  then,  is  a  sub-class  of  the  physical. 

The  Role  of  Meaning  in  Psychology  and  the  Existence  of  the  Psychical. 

W.  M.  URBAN. 

Paper  contends  for  the  retention  of  the  class  of  mental  or  '  psy- 
chical.1 Takes  its  start  from  discussion  of  meanings  (Program,  p. 
577),  believing  that  this  is  crucial. 
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Increased  rdle  of  meanings  in  Epistemology  (Gegenstandstheorie 
and  Phenomenologie)  and  in  Psychology,  studied.  Especially 
psychology.  Cf.  Pillsbury's  Fundamentals:  "  The  states  that  have 
not  meanings  must  be  regarded  as  the  exceptions,  not  the  reverse." 
After  showing  r61e  in  psychology,  the  two  psychological  theories  of 
meaning  discussed. 

Are  meanings  existents  or  not?  Epistemology  treats  them  as 
neutral,  psychology  as  existents.  In  sense  of  definition  of  program, 
they  exist. 

Three  classes  of  meanings  distinguished:  (a)  objective  (meanings  of 
propositions) ;  (b)  quasi-subjective,  meanings  as  they  function  in 
memory,  judgment  etc.,  (See  Psychology);  (c)  subjective,  meanings  of 
states  and  acts  (joy,  grief,  decision,  doubt). 

At  least  the  latter  imply  psychical  existents  of  which  they  are  the 
meanings.  Take  the  two  series,  (i)  joy,  grief,  wish,  decision,  belief, 
doubt;  (2)  color,  sound,  noise,  contraction  of  a  muscle.  Now  try  to 
insert  a  term  of  one  of  the  series  into  the  other.  Immediately  evident 
we  have  passed  at  a  leap  into  a  sphere  toto  genere  different.  The 
differentia  of  the  first  series,  subjective  meaning,  is  then  further  an- 
alyzed. 

Fuller  consideration  leads  to  the  following  definition  of  the  psychical : 
A  psychical  entity  is  one  the  assumption  of  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  relation,  '  meaning  of,'  when  for  that  entity  can  be  substituted 
no  other  object,  either  physical  or  neutral,  without  rendering  the  con- 
text unintelligible.  Such  meaning  is  subjective  and  implies  the  psy- 
chical. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  applying  and  defending  this 
definition,  comparing  it  with  others,  and  in  general  justifying  this 
method  of  approach.  Also  a  brief  critical  comment  upon  the  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  elimination  of  consciousness  and  the 
psychical. 

A  Definition  of  Dualistic  Entities.     H.  G.  HARTMAN. 

The  question:  "  Do  non-physical  entities  exist?"  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  answers  and  misunderstandings.  In  the  face  of  this  we 
may  ask:  "  Can  a  generally  acceptable  definition  of  the  terms  '  mental ' 
and 'psychical'  be  reached?"  Progress  toward  a  general  agreement 
could  be  made  if  we  were  more  commonly  given  to  an  examination 
of  fundamental  positions  rather  than  the  usual  intrepid  statement  of 
them.  For  example,  if  the  psychical  is  a  type  of  physical  relation, 
energy,  etc.,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  relation,  energy,  etc.? 
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First,  then:  What  is  a  relation?  And  secondly:  Do  relations  admit  of 
types?  Examining  these  questions,  I  reach  the  solution  that  there 
are  but  two  types  of  so-called  physical  relation,  one  bound  up  with 
causation  in  the  dynamic  aspect  of  reality,  and  a  static  or  non-causal 
type,  as  for  example,  space  and  time.  A  causal  relation  is  said  to  exist 
between  two  or  more  entities  when  they  are  known  to  receive  and  pro- 
duce a  change  in  each  other.  The  change  itself  is  an  entity  whether 
accorded  the  status  of  an  entity  or  a  mere  property.  Upon  the  basis 
of  a  change  we  infer  the  existence  of  two  general  characteristics  in 
the  behavior  of  objects — connection  and  disconnection.  The  is  of  re- 
lation is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  the  is  of  a  connection.  The  is 
of  connection,  however,  has  no  existential  quality.  Whatever  quality 
we  infer  it  to  possess  results  from  the  habit  of  reading  back  into  the 
connection  the  type  of  change  manifested.  When,  accordingly,  it  is 
affirmed  that  mental  entities  are  a  specific  type  of  physical  relation, 
the  assertion  either  has  no  meaning  at  all,  or  it  must  mean  that  mental 
entities  are  a  type  of  physical  entities. 

But  what  about  physical  entities?  Do  they  exist?  If  so,  in  what 
form  do  they  exist?  Here  again  in  present-day  discuesion  we  may 
encounter  any  variety  of  answers,  but  seldom  an  examination  of  the 
real  problem  at  issue. 

Subjecting  the  term  '  entity  '  to  an  examination,  I  find  it,  in  its 
logical  aspect,  to  possess  three  general  characteristics, — heterogeneity, 
independence,  and  unity.  Heterogeneity  is  the  most  important, 
unity  the  least  so.  Heterogeneity  is  defined,  and  in  its  general  iden- 
tity with  pluralism  it  is  opposed  to  physical  monism,  to  naive  realism, 
etc.  Next,  I  define  '  independence  '  and  give  a  proof  for  it  both  in  its 
opposition  to  '  dependence  '  and  in  its  resemblance  to  heterogeneity. 
Next,  I  define  '  unity  '  and  show  its  assimilation  to,  and  in  a  large 
measure  its  incorporation  by  heterogeneity. 

My  aim  is  to  show  that  no  single  form  of  heterogeneity  can  monopo- 
lize the  field  of  thinghood,  since  any  heterogeneous  thing,  in  varying 
degree,  involves  dependence  as  well  as  independence,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason,  that  every  form  of  heterogeneity  is  fundamentally  unique 
and  incommensurable.  The  distinction  between  mental  and  physical 
entities  is,  therefore,  sound  and  should  be  retained. 

Does  the  Absolute  Idealism  of  Josiah  Royce  Constitute  a  Theology? 

E.  B.  CROOKS. 

Whether  or  not  Royce's  system  of  philosophy  constitutes  a  theology, 
obviously  he  was  fundamentally  interested  in  religion.  (His  fir 
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book  and  his  last  considerable  treatise  are  directly  concerned  with 
religion,  *'.  e.,  "  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,"  1885,  and 
"  The  Problem  of  C  hristianity,"  1913.)  In  fact  each  one  of  his  eleven 
strictly  philosophical  works  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
religion,  five  of  them  being  directly  concerned  with  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  religion. 

In  a  theology,  the  God  science,  we  must  find  a  definitely  and  system- 
atically worked  out  doctrine  of  God.  Royce's  philosophy  certainly 
furnishes  such  a  doctrine,  namely  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  As 
far  back  as  the  book  entitled  The  Concept  of  God,  1897,  Royce  defines 
the  Absolute  as  a  spiritual  person,  and  emphasizes  the  infinite  at- 
tributes of  knowledge,  will  (love),  goodness  and  personality.  A  place 
is  even  found  for  a  type  of  immortality  possible  to  man,  through  his 
moral  identification  with  the  Absolute  Will.  But  this  ambitious 
doctrine  is  much  more  adequately  presented  and  defined  in  Royce's 
chief  work,  The  World  and  the  Individual.  Here  we  have  a  systematic 
formulation  of  Monistic  Idealism,  in  such  wise  that  the  individuality 
of  man  and  the  Absolute  alike  are  guaranteed.  In  the  Supplementary 
Essay  a  set  attempt  is  made  to  prove,  (i)  that  the  Absolute  is  Person 
of  all  persons,  the  only  '  real '  or  complete  person,  and  (2)  that  the 
Absolute  is  just  such  a  person  as  to  admit  within  its  infinitude  other 
infinite  series,  e.  g.,  human  purposes,  or  personalities,  made  complete. 
The  last  chapter  treats  also  of  this  "  Union  of  God  and  Man,"  in  such 
wise  as  to  save  the  personality,  in  a  rich  sense,  of  each.  This  is  meant, 
of  course,  as  a  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  in  order  to  win  it  the  finite 
'  Many  '  must  attain  a  pious  attitude  toward  the  '  One,'  and  the 
'  One '  benevolently  takes  up  the  fragmentary  purposes  of  the 
'  Many  '  and  fulfills  them  in  itself.  Herein  is  found  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  evil,  i.  e.,  finiteness.  Royce  further  proposes,  as  the 
pillars  of  any  true  religion,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  incarnation  and 
vicarious  sacrifice. 

Thus  we  have  here  considered  the  various  elements  usually  included 
in  a  systematic  theology.  On  the  whole  the  approach  is  rationalistic, 
even  as  in  other  theologies,  but  voluntaristic  it  is  also,  and  even  finds 
a  place  for  emotion.  Perhaps  Royce  has  indeed  indicated  the  direction 
in  which  lies  the  solution  of  the  most  pressing  "  Problem  of  Chris- 
tianity." 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The   Political   Writings  of  Jean  Jacques   Rousseau,  edited  from  the 

original  manuscripts  and  authentic  editions.   With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by   C.   E.   VAUGHAN.     In    2   vols.     Cambridge    University 

Press;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. — pp.  xix~5i6, 577.     £18.50. 

The  author  says:  "  I  have  attempted  three  things  in  the  following 

volumes,  to  collect  all  the  political  writings  of  Rousseau  in  one  body, 

to  present  a  correct  text  of  what  he  wrote,  and  to  define  his  place  in 

the  history  of  political  thought." 

The  chief  writings  reproduced — in  the  original  French — are: 
Discours  sur  I'lnegalite,  Lettre  a  M.  Philopolis,  V  Etat  de  Guerre,  the 
article  Economic  Politique,  in  the  Encyclopedic  (and  the  article  Droit 
Naturel  in  the  same  Encyclopedic),  Extraits  and  Jugements  on  the 
writings  of  the  Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre,  Contrat  Social,  first  and  second 
version,  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montague  VI  to  IX,  Projet  de  Consti- 
tution pour  la  Corse,  Considerations  sur  le  Gouvernement  de  Pologne. 
To  these  are  added:  fragments  from  Emile,  and  from  first  Lettre  de  la 
Montague;  various  letters  to  various  correspondents,  Mirabeau, 
Voltaire,  Usteri,  Buttafuoco,  etc.;  then,  quite  a  number  of  unpub- 
lished notes  from  the  manuscript  collections  in  Geneva  and  Neuchatel. 
— All  that  needs  be  said  here  is  that  we  have  a  very  useful  collection, 
and  while  there  may  be  manuscripts  which  Professor  Vaughan  has 
not  seen,  he  has  surely  seen  as  many  as  any  student  of  Rousseau's 
political  writings  has  ever  seen  before;  moreover,  judging  from  the 
remarkable  grasp  of  Rousseau's  thought  by  Professor  Vaughan,  the 
choice  of  those  published  can  be  inferred  to  be  very  judicial.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  understand  the  arrangement 
of  the  material.  For  example,  fragments  related  with  the  Contrat 
Social  are  scattered  all  over  the  two  volumes,  sometimes  for  internal 
reasons,  sometimes  for  external  reasons.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Discours  sur  I'lnegalite.  And  unfortunately  the  Index,  which  might 
have  remedied  this  evil,  is  not  satisfactory  at  all. 

In  endeavoring  to  present  a  correct  text,  Professor  Vaughan  has 
spared  no  pains,  and  deserves  gratitude  and  admiration.  How  badly 
this  work  was  needed  will  be  realized  in  reading  the  Preface.  Careless 
and  unintelligent  editors  have  often  "  put  in  or  left  out  negatives  "; 
elsewhere  we  find  malheureux  substituted  for  heureux;  or  again 
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au-dessus  for  au-dessous.  Such  errors  "  are  so  thickly  strewn — in  the 
better  known  treatises,  one  at  least  for  every  second  or  third  page — 
that  it  is  possible  some  may  have  escaped  my  spud  "  (p.  x).  "  There  is 
no  fragment,  however  short,  the  ms.  of  which  I  have  not  collated  at 
least  twice.  And  with  all  the  more  important  pieces  (whether  edited 
or  unedited)  I  have  repeated  the  process  six  or  seven  times  "  (p.  xi)* 
The  editor  has  deemed  it  wise,  however,  to  uniformize  the  spelling, 
and  to  modernize  the  punctuation.  The  second  may,  at  times,  be 
dangerous.  He  had  the  help  of  a  young  French  scholar,  Paul  Barbier, 
of  the  University  of  Leeds — called  away,  however,  by  the  war  before 
the  second  set  of  proofs  came  in. 

This  review  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  question  of 
preparation  of  the  published  text,  and  on  the  erudition  side;  the 
philosophical  results  are  more  important.  The  writer  feels  bound, 
however,  to  warn  the  reader  that  Professor  Vaughan  has  an  altogether 
too  scanty  knowledge  of  the  work  of  French  scholars  on  Rousseau. 
How  can  a  man  write  an  up-to-date  book  on  the  political  writings  of 
Rousseau,  if  he  does  not  know  of  Faguet's  various  publications  on 
Rousseau's  politics,  or  H.  Rodet's  Le  Contrat  Social  et  les  idees 
politiques  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (Paris,  1909,  in  8°)  (in  these  works  may 
be  found  some  valuable  discussions,  e.  g.,  of  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on 
War — and  also  in  Beaulavon's  edition  of  the  Contrat  Social)  and 
Nourisson  and  Dide?  The  Revue  d'  Histoire  litteraire,  and  other 
French  periodicals  where  he  could  well  expect  to  find  researches  on 
Rousseau,  Professor  Vaughan  ignores  altogether.  He  looked  through 
the  Annales  J.  J.  Rousseau,  it  is  true,  but  very  hastily,  for,  in  the  same 
volume  XIII  which  he  quotes,  he  has  not  seen,  settled  by  indisputable 
facts,  a  question  which  he  discusses  himself  (the  date  of  the  Essai 
sur  les  langues,  p.  44),  neither  has  he  noticed  a  relevant  discussion  by 
the  same  author  (Masson)  of  the  date  of  the  Contrat  Social,  pp.  49-56. 

The  third  task  undertaken  by  Professor  Vaughan  was  to  define 
Rousseau's  place  in  the  history  of  political  thought.  The  results  of 
his  long  and  painstaking  labors  are  formulated  in  a  long  Introduction 
of  117  pages,  and  in  substantial  Introductory  Notes  to  each  work,  or 
group  of  fragments.  Many  of  the  notes  are  not  only  original  in  thought 
but  contain  very  elaborate  and  minute  studies  on  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  writing,  on  manuscripts,  and  editions;  those  on  the 
Constitution  of  Corsica,  and  on  the  Considerations  of  the  Government 
of  Poland  are  particularly  to  be  commended  for  their  thoroughness 
and  their  novelty.  Altogether  there  are  about  300  pages  of  original 
material. 
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The  '  political '  Rousseau  of  Professor  Vaughan  is  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  modern  methods  in  literature  and  philos- 
ophy; such  methods  are  much  slower,  but  much  more  accurate  and 
solid  than  those  of  former  days.  And,  if — as  the  writer  firmly  believes 
— the  anti-traditional  views  of  Mr.  Vaughan  on  Rousseau's  political 
ideas  are  just,  their  acceptation  involves  a  transvaluation  of  Rous- 
seau's values  in  ethics,  in  pedagogy,  in  theology  as  well.  All  this,  if 
established,  would  be  particularly  important  in  English  countries  be- 
cause, at  last,  the  Rousseau  manufactured  by  Morley  would  cease  to 
exist.  Morley  has  a  keen  mind,  but  even  the  keenest  mind  cannot  ap- 
prehend things  rightly  if  it  has  not  at  its  command  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  determined  the  attitude  of  an  author,  or  even 
inspired  his  ideas.  Morley  like  so  many  others  took  Rousseau's 
reasoning  as  built  entirely  on  abstract  principles,  deducing  from  them 
further  abstract  theories;  this  led  to  an  entire  misunderstanding  of 
Rousseau.  Morley  did  as  well  perhaps  as  could  be  done  with  the 
old  method ,  but,  having  read  carefully  only  the  few  recognized  stan- 
dard works,  even  though  these  were  the  best  and  most  thoughtful,  he 
was  obliged  to  guess  Rousseau;  only  a  man  who  studies  the  author  as 
Mr.  Vaughan  did  can  know  Rousseau.1 

The  first  revolutionary  statement,  which  prepares  the  reader  for  all 
the  others,  Mr.  Vaughan  offers  at  the  outset:  "  A  glance  at  these 
volumes  will  suffice  to  show  that  more  than  half  of  their  contents  were 
written  with  a  directly  practical  purpose  "  (p.  vii).  Another  glance 
at  these  volumes  will  reveal  that  there  was  a  progression  along  that 
line;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  one  must  admit  the  existence  in  earlier 
days  of  a  natural  disposition  to  argue  from  abstract  principles,  this 
disposition  had  given  way  gradually;  it  gave  way  to  such  a  degree  that 
Rousseau  found  himself  more  than  once  embarrassed  by  former 
theories,  and  such  as  were  considered  fundamental  in  his  philosophy  by 
all  who  had  read  him  and  commented  upon  him  up  to  this  very  day. 
The  only  excuse — inadequate — for  this  superficial  reading,  is  the  fact 
that  Rousseau  himself  remained,  by  mere  sentimentality,  loyal  to  such 
earlier  dogmas  even  when  they  were  no  longer  consistent  at  all  with 
his  more  mature  views.  Mr.  Vaughan  says  rightly:  "  A  new  Contrat 
Social,  a  Contrat  Social  revised  in  the  light  of  the  Gouverncmcnt  de 
Pologne,  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 

1  Should  some  one  be  desirous  to  see  a  recent  example  of  the  wrong  method  of 
trying  to  understand  Rousseau  from  his  theoretical  utterances  only,  he  may  turn  to 
the  article  published  in  1912  by  a  well  known  Italian  Jurist,  G.  del  Vecchio:  Grund- 
gedanken  der  Politik  Rousseau's  (in  Archiv  fur  Rechts-  und  Wirtschaftsphilosophic, 
VI,  i.  Reprinted  separately). 
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books  on  record  "  (p.  86).  One  might  go  further  and  say:  "  revised 
in  the  light  of  the  second  part  of  the  Central  Social,"  since  Mr.  Vaug- 
han  has  himself  remarked  that:  "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Contrat 
Social,  .  .  .  the  abstract  plea  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and  a 
cautious,  almost  a  timid  regard  for  national  prejudice  and  historical 
tradition  has  taken  its  place  "  (p.  78). 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  Montesquieu  that  Mr.  Vaughan  ascribes  this 
shifting  on  the  part  of  Rousseau  to  a  mainly  relativistic  philosophy. 
He  has  for  that  view  the  authority  of  Rousseau  himself:  "  '  Liberty 
is  not  a  fruit  which  grows  in  all  climates.     It  is  not  therefore  within 
the  reach  of  all  nations.     The  more  we  reflect  on  this  principle  estab- 
lished by  Montesquieu,  the  more  its  truth  will  be  felt.     The  more  it 
is  disputed,  the  larger  the  opening  for  establishing  it  by  fresh  proof.' 
If  title's  page  and  author's  name  were  not  there  to  prove  it,  who  would 
ever  have  guessed  that  these  sentences  were  written  by  Rousseau? 
Who  would  believe  that  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  Contrat  Social 
is  devoted  to  expounding  them?  or  that  the  whole  of  the  author's 
subsequent  work  in  Politics  [  Lettres  de  la  Montague,  Constitution  de  la 
Corse,   Gouvernement  de   Pologne]  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
application  of  the  principle  here  summarily  laid  down?  "   (p.  71). 
The  fondness  for  pointing  out  '  influences,'  so  characteristic  of  our 
modern  scholarship,  is  very  noticeable  in  Mr.  Vaughan's  work,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  he  has  yielded  too  easily  to  this  temptation. 
Rousseau  was  a  slow  thinker,  but  above  all  things  intelligent;  he  began 
his  books  with  the  idea  that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  going  to 
write,  and  he  expressed  his  theories  dogmatically,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  changed  his  mind  almost  as  fast  as  he  was  putting  things  down 
and  giving  more  thought  to  the  subject.     In  the  meanwhile  he  never 
re-wrote,  he  just  mended.     And  what  made  things  worse,  although 
he  changed   all   around   some  striking   formula,   he   had   an   almost 
childish   (or  artistic?)   love  for  trenchant  sentences,  and  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  them  up  even  when  he  no  longer  believed  in 
them.     Mr.  Vaughan's  analysis  shows  this  at  every  turn,  and  the  fol- 
lowing   pages   will    offer  some  illustrations.     There    is    little  doubt 
then    in    the  writer's  mind    that    Rousseau  would    have   discovered 
the  relativity  of  political  theories  all  by  himself — even  if  Montes- 
quieu had  never  written  one  line — as  soon  as  he  left  music  and  liter- 
ature to  go  into  political  philosophy.     Had  he  not  altered  along  the 
same  line  his  theory  of  the  first  Discours  against  Art  and  Sciences, — 
all  practically  taken  back  in  his  Lettre  sur  les  spectacles'?     Thus  the 
following  would  seem  altogether  too  strong:  "  The  influence  of  Mon- 
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tesquieu  is,  in  truth,  the  dominant  influence  throughout  the  latt 
part  of  the  Contrat  Social,  as  well  as  the  practical  treatises  whic 
followed.  It  is  no  less  marked  in  Rousseau's  treatment  of  the  thr 
traditional  forms  of  Government — Democracy,  Monarchy,  and  A: 
tocracy — than  in  what  he  says  of  the  '  empire  '  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  moulding  force  exercised  upon  the  ideal?  and  destinies  of  nations 
by  outward  circumstances,  by  inherited  character,  by  historical  tra- 
dition "  (p.  72).  Moreover,  if  Montesquieu  had  perhaps  popularized 
the  theory  of  relativism,  one  must  not  forget  that  it  was  current 
among  students  of  the  time,  and  Rousseau  may  have  taken  it  from 
any  source  just  as  well  as  from  Montesquieu.  Rousseau  himself 
speaks  of  the  "  principle  established  by  Montesquieu  "  (Contrat,  III, 
ch.  8)  not  discovered  by  Montesquieu.  Moreover,  the  fragment 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  351-5)  which  discusses  this  theory  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Montesquieu,  seems  to  the  writer  to  point  to  a  theory  which 
was  considered  as  general  property  and  as  nothing  particularly  new. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  word?  of  De  Venel  in  the  Encyclopedic,  that  if 
Montesquieu  had  suspected  how  current  the  ideas  on  climate  and  tem- 
perature were  among  physicians,  he  would  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  venturing  into  that  field.  Rousseau  (at  Madame  de 
Waren's)  had  studied  medicine  quite  a  little. 

Elsewhere  the  '  influence '  is  Plato,  elsewhere  Locke,  elsewhere 
Hobbes  or  Grotius.  But  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  says:  "  The  real 
masters  of  Rousseau  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  bypaths,  but  in  the 
beaten  track.  They  are  Hobbes  and  Grotius,  they  are  Pufendorf  and 
Barleyrac,  above  all  they  are  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Plato  "  (II, 
pp.  8-9) — the  "  beaten  track  ":  then  how  could  one  trace  them  to  one 
specific  source?  They  are  in  the  air,  as  to-day  such  ideas  as  feminism, 
pacifism,  preparedness.  Circumstances  impose  them,  and  any  thinker 
discusses  them  naturally. 

However  that  may  be,  the  main  fact  remains  that  Rousseau  as  a 
political  writer — no  matter  how  paradoxical  it  sounds — is  a  relativist 
first  of  all,  and  that  the  Rousseau  who  comes  out  of  that  new  method 
of  approaching  him,  is  most  disconcerting  at  first.  To  those  who  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  overwhelmingly  large  Rousseau  liter- 
ature and  its  stereotyped  formulas,  such  sentences  as:  "  He  was  the 
first  to  attack  individualism  face  to  face  in  its  speculative  stronghold;" 
(p.  6) ,  "  The  contract  and  the  state  of  nature  are  only  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  his  theory  of  Right  "  (p.  44);  "  It  is  Rousseau's  conviction 
that  without  organized  society  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  morality 
for  man  "  (p.  50);  "  So  far  from  being  the  charter  of  individualism  the 
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Contrat  Social  is  a  defiant  statement  of  the  collectivist  ideal.  .  .  ." 
(p.  Ill),  etc.,  come  like  shocks.  But  such  statements  are  so  entirely 
in  accordance  with  undisputable  data  regarding  Rousseau's  writings, 
and  with  the  argument  as  a  whole,  that  the  very  non-spectacular  way 
in  which  Mr.  Vaughan  overthrows  the  century-old  prejudiced  inter- 
pretations is  quite  impressive  in  itself.  Only  a  long,  patient,  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  original  texts  could  give  him  this  quiet 
assurance  in  writing  down  such  apparent  paradoxes,  an  acquaintance 
so  intimate  that  the  use  of  such  or  such  word  no  longer  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  accurate  understanding  or  an  element  of  confusion — for 
Rousseau  used  words  very  inconsistently,  relying  on  the  intellect  of 
his  readers  in  a  way  that  his  commentators  have  shown  to  be  alto- 
gether too  complimentary.1 

Let  us  record  briefly  three  of  the  most  striking  of  these  reinterpre- 
tations. 

I.  One  of  the  most  commonly  accepted  ideas  is  that  Rousseau  is 
the  father  of  individualism.  Against  this  view,  Mr.  Vaughan  comes 
out  most  resolutely.  He  begins  his  battering  on  the  very  first  page: 
"  Strike  out  the  Discours  sur  Vlnegalite  with  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
Contrat  Social,  and  the  '  individualism  '  of  Rousseau  will  be  seen  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  myth  "  (p.  i).  And  further:  "  The  first  point 
to  be  made  is  that  Rousseau,  so  far  from  supporting  the  individualist 
theory,  is  its  most  powerful  assailant "  (p.  2).  Again:  "  All  we  can  say 
is  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  individualism  face  to  face  in  its  spec- 
ulative stronghold  "  (p.  6).  On  p.  21  he  explains.  At  the  beginning 
"  until  the  Contract  is  made,"  man  is  his  own  lord,  "  but  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  treatise  [Contrat  Social]  all  this  is  forgotten,"  that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  organized  society  begins  individualism  is  given  up. 
And  what  is  more,  not  only  does  Rousseau  reject  individualism — he 
adopts,  without  reservation,  the  most  complete  anti-individualism. 
Here  are  the  words  of  Rousseau  himself:  "  These  clauses  properly 
understood,  reduce  themselves  to  a  single  one,  that  is  the  total  sur- 
render (alienation  Male)  of  each  associate  with  all  his  rights  to  the 
community  at  large"  (Chap.  VI).  It  is  "  total  surrender,"  "  muti- 
lation "  and  "  annihilation."  ...  Of  course  Faguet  had  underlined 
this,  Dide  had  done  the  same  thing  (to  better  accuse  Rousseau  for  his 
intransigeant '  Calvinism  '),  and  some  others  as  well.  But  from  saying 
it  to  explaining  it,  there  is  quite  a  distance.  What  looked  like  a  paradox 
under  Faguet's  or  Dide's  pen,  now  looks  in  Mr.  Vaughan  like  an 

1  The  writer  has  tried  to  warn  against  this  danger,  of  reading  Rousseau  care- 
lessly, in  Mercure  de  France,  June  i,  1912:  "La  Notion  de  Vertu  dans  le  premier 
Discours  de  J.  J.  Rousseau." 
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indisputable  truth;  we  understand  how  it  came  about,  how  it  was  the 
theory  which  Rousseau  actually  developed,  how  he  struggled  to  reason 
away  the  contradiction  between  this  attitude  and  the  one  with  which 
he  had  started  and  which  he  did  not  strike  out — as  he  ought  logically 
to  have  done:  "  L'homme  est  ne  libre  et  partout  il  est  dans  les  fers.  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Vaughan  goes  further  in  showing  that  Rousseau  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  away  into  nothing  less  than  collectivism  by  his  way  of 
interpreting  the  Contrat,   "  a  collectivism  as  absolute  as  the  mind  of 
man  has  ever  conceived.     This  is  the  doctrine  back  of  the  Economic 
politique;  in  the  Contrat  Social  Rousseau  sets  himself  to  prove  it  by 
every  argument  at  his  command  "   (p.   39).     The  doctrine  of  the 
"  General  Will  "  is  really  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  no  matter  how  well, 
on  account  of  secret  individualistic  aspirations,  he  sometimes  tries  to 
conceal  it  (see  pp.  57,  59,  etc).     It  is  true  that  the  "  Sovereign,"  who  is 
the  "  sole  judge  of  what  the  service  of  the  State  demands,"  is  the 
"  Community  "  of  the  individuals,  but  we  know  that  the  Sovereign 
"  demands  death  for  the  man  who  does  not  accept  the  religion  of  the 
State  ",  and  thus  we  come  to  this  conclusion:  "  Other  writers,  Vico, 
Montesquieu,   had  assailed  the  individualist  theory  indirectly,  and 
from  the  side  of  history.     It  was  reserved  for  Rousseau  to  attack  and 
vanquish  itin  its  stronghold,  as  a  speculative  theory  of  Right  "  (p.  1 1 1). 
And  to  show  that  Rousseau  intended  to  apply  his  theory,  we  are 
reminded  that  he  who  had  written  in  earlier  years:  "  The  first  man  who 
having  roped  off  some  ground  dared  say:  this  belongs  to  me  and  found 
people  nai've  enough  to  accept  that,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil 
society.     How  many  crimes,  wars,  murders,  how  many  miseries  and 
horrors    might   someone    have   spared    humanity   who   would    have 
destroyed  the  enclosure  and  cried  to  his  fellowmen:  Do  not  listen  to 
this  impostor;  you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the  fruits  are  everybody's 
and  the  soil  nobody's  "  (2d  Discourse), — he,  gave  it  later  as  his  view 
that  on  entering  "  the  civil  state,  the  citizen  surrenders  possession 
with  all  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  community  "  (p.  104).     In 
the   Contrat  Social  he  says  that  "  the  State  itself  is  founded  on  the 
right  of  property  "  (p.  108).     It  is  true  that  in  the  Emile — published 
in  the  same  year  as  the  Contrat — he  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  first 
occupant,  but  soon  after  this,  starting  again  on  his  anti-individualistic 
path,  he  speaks  thus  in  the  Constitution  of  Corsica:  "  Far  from  desiring 
the  State  to  be  poor,  I  should  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  all  property 
in  its  hands,  and  no  individual  admitted  to  any  share  of  the  common 
stock,  save  in  proportion  to  his  services.  .  .  .  My  desire  is  not  ab- 
solutely to  destroy  private  property — for  that  is  impossible — but  tc 
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keep  it  within  the  narrowest  bounds:  to  give  it  a  standard,  a  rule,  a 
curb,  direct  it,  subdue  it  and  keep  it  always  subordinate  to  the  public 
good.  In  a  word,  I  desire  that  the  property  of  the  state  should  be  as 
large  and  strong,  and  that  of  the  individual  as  small  and  weak,  as 
possible  "  (pp.  108-9).  Why  should  this  surprise  us  when  in  the 
Preface  to  this  same  writing  Rousseau  maintains  that  the  Government 
is  not  made  for  the  nation,  but  the  nation  for  the  Government:  "  Les 
plus  sages  .  .  .  observant  des  rapports  de  convenance,  forment  le 
Gouvernement  pour  la  nation.  II  y  a  pourtant  beaucoup  mieux  a 
faire:  c'est  de  former  la  nation  pour  le  Gouvernement  "  (II,  pp.  306-7). 
2.  Closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  individualism  and  collectiv- 
ism, and,  in  a  way,  only  another  statement  of  the  same  theory  under  a 
different  name,  is  the  theory  of  Return  to  Nature.  It  is  the  more 
popular  theory  of  Rousseau,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  more  spectacular, 
the  one  which  prevails  in  courses  of  literature. 

Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  interpretation  maintains  that  the  Discours  sur 
I'lnegalite  may  indeed  be  taken  as  advocating  a  theory  of  individual 
or  natural  rights,  but  that  this  work  stands  by  itself.  "  The  theory  of 
the  Discourse,  if  there  be  any  theory  at  all,  can  by  no  possibility  be 
anything  but  a  theory  of  individual  rights  "  (p.  14);  but  "  the  opinion 
that  the  Discourse  is  a  treatise  on  political  theory — a  crude  version 
of  the  Control  Social — must  be  rejected  no  less  than  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  a  cry  for  political  reform  "  (p.  14). 

The  persistent  misunderstanding  comes  from  this:  Rousseau  ex- 
amines the  social  state  and  the  state  of  nature,  and  because  he  declares 
the  social  state  bad,  commentators  have  inferred  that  he  considered 
the  state  of  nature  good — which  does  not  follow  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  (if,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  leave  out  here  the  question  of 
happiness  which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  question  of  moral 
excellence),  Rousseau  declares  in  the  same  second  Discourse,  that 
man  could  become  morally  good  only  after  he  had  passed  from  the 
natural  state  to  the  state  of  organized  society  (which  again  does  not 
mean  that  social  organization  will  render  man  at  once  morally  good, 
—  the  organization  must  still  be  good.  Cf.  p.  50). 

Together  with  the  notion  that  Rousseau  proclaimed  man  to  be  good 
in  the  state  of  nature,  goes  this  other  also  ascribed  to  him,  that  man 
has  in  himself  a  natural  law  which  will  lead  him  morally  right,  and 
that  he  needs  only  to  listen  to  that  law  to  organize  society  well.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  thus  representing  Rousseau,  one 
ascribes  to  him  the  ideas  of  Locke — which  Rousseau  attacked.  This 
absurdity  has  been  going  on  for  much  over  a  century;  it  is  indeed  one 
of  the  worst  pieces  of  carelessness  confronting  students  of  philosophical 
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and  political  ideas.  The  expo?6  of  Mr.  Vaughan  is  perfectly  lucid — 
let  us  quote  a  few  lines:  "  The  knot  of  the  whole  question  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  the  state  of  nature.  ...  To  Locke,  the  state  of  nature  is 
a  state  of  '  good  will  and  mutual  assistance  '  between  man  and  man;  to 
Rousseau,  a  state  in  which  each  man  is  utterly  isolated  from  the  rest.1 
To  Locke,  therefore,  the  state  of  nature  is  the  civil  state,  minus  only 
its  political  machinery.  To  Rousseau  the  one  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  other.  It  may  be  admitted  that  neither  conception  is  anything 
better  than  a  fiction.  But  it  is  the  merit  of  Rousseau,  that  unlike 
Locke  (or  indeed  any  other  previous  writer),  he  has  a  lively  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  further  and  still  more  striking  merit  that  his 
fiction  is  by  far  the  more  plausible  and  fruitful  of  the  two.  The 
'  natural  man  '  of  Rousseau  does  at  least  answer  to  his  name.  The 
corresponding  being  of  Locke's  fiction  is  nothing  less  than  a  very  good 
Christian  in  disguise.  The  one  is  a  healthy  animal.  The  other  has 
pored  himself  pale  over  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  core  of  the  whole  matter.  The  corner  stone  of  Locke's  theory 
is  the  assumption  of  a  '  natural  law  ' — a  law  of  admitted  duty  to 
others — '  known  and  read  of  all  men  '  in  the  state  of  nature.  Rousseau 
is  under  no  such  illusion.  The  idea  of  natural  law  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  Discours  sur  VInegalite  "  (p.  16).  And  again:  "  The 
idea  of  natural  law  held  the  field  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Jurists. 
.  .  .  It  is  therefore  the  clearest  proof  both  of  Rousseau's  speculative 
genius  and  of  his  intellectual  honesty  that  he  should  have  decisively 
rejected  it.  And  the  chapter  of  the  original  Contrat  Social,  whi 
lays  bare  in  detail  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  conception,  is  a  master 
piece  of  philosophical  criticism  "  (p.  17). 

The  writer  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  had  examined  the  idea 
of  the  goodness  of  human  nature  in  an  article  in  1913  in  Revue  du 
XVIII  Siecle:  La  theorie  de  la  Bonte  naturelle  de  I'homme  chez  Rousseau, 
which  forms  a  chapter  of  a  book  to  be  published  after  the  war.  And 
his  conclusion  was  the  same:  Rousseau  does  not  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  human  nature, — no  more  than  he  does  in  the  opposite  theory  on 
which  Hobbes  built  his  theory  of  state.  Still  it  is  not  enough  to 
indicate  such  misinterpretations;  one  must  explain  them.  Mr. 
Vaughan  rightly  lays  part  of  the  responsibility  at  Rousseau's  own 
door:  Rousseau  called  natural  law  what  he  really  defined  as  law  of 
reason:  "  To  his  mind  the  term  Natural  Law — or,  as  he  rightly  prefers 
to  call  it,  the  '  law  of  reason  ' — is  a  legitimate  term  to  denote  the 
common  sense  of  justice  which  has  gradually  formed  itself  in  the 

1  Man  needs  no  other  man,  because  everything  is  in  plenty  and  the  men  in  early 
days  were  few. 
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minds  of  men  during  long  ages  of  moral  discipline  and  of  positive 
law"  (p.  17).  Mr.  Vaughan  also  indicates  another  reason  for  the 
misunderstanding  in  Rousseau's  commentators'  minds,  a  reason 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized:  "  The  moral  zeal  of  the 
man  was  always  winged  with  religious  fervour.  .  .  .  If  he  denounces 
the  follies  and  vices  of  man,  it  is  largely  that  he  may  justify  the  ways 
of  God.  '  Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator.  Everything  becomes  evil  in  the  hands  of  men  '  "  (p.  is).1 
It  is  a  fact  that  Rousseau  never  took  particular  care  to  reconcile  this 
lofty  disposition  of  justifying  God,  and  his  observation  of  the  real 
social  world. 

Still  that  is  not  enough.  There  was  a  third  reason  which  forced 
Rousseau  to  keep  the  natural  law,  or  conscience — it  is  another  name 
for  the  same  thing; — and  it  is  rightly  that  the  notion  of  moral  Con- 
science (see  specially  the  Profession  de  foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard  from 
which  it  passed  over  into  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Reason)  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  Rousseau's  philosophy. 
That  notion  of  course  is  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  law  of  reason — for, 
if  we  get  the  rule  of  conduct  by  reason,  what  is  the  use  of  a  conscience, 
or  if  we  get  it  by  a  conscience,  what  is  the  need  of  getting  it  by  reason? 
3.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  point  we  wish  to  examine  in  Mr. 
Vaughan's  work,  his  treatment  of  the  social  contract  in  Rousseau,  with 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  dealt  very  thoroughly.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood first  of  all  that  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  social 
contract,  and  not  the  book  which  contains  the  theory. 

Since  Rousseau,  far  from  being  an  advocate  of  individualism,  is 
asking  for  the  "  total  surrender  "  of  the  self  to  the  community,  one 
may  expect  that  his  notion  of  the  contract  would  be  one  of  a  very 
binding  nature,  and  indeed,  "  the  first  thing  to  strike  us  is  the  gulf 
which  parts  the  Contract  of  Rousseau  from  that  of  Locke.  .  .  . 
The  Contract  of  Locke  is  an  absolutely  free  Contract.  Its  terms  may 
be  indefinitely  varied.  .  .  .  That  of  Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
tied  contract.  Once  men  have  decided  to  enter  upon  it,  no  choice  is 
left  as  to  its  terms"  (p.  47).  Thus  when  Rousseau  speaks  of 
political  Rights,  in  his  notion  of  the  State,  he  really  means  the  prin- 
ciple of  political  Duties.  The  main  question  then  is:  How  is  the 
Contract  binding?  or  rather,  how  can  the  Contract  be  made  binding? 
For,  if  it  should  not  be  binding,  it  would  be  as  good  as  non-existent. 
Now,  Mr.  Vaughan  had  explained  that,  as  Rousseau  wrote  on  "  in 
the  years  following  the  publication  of  his  political  treatise  (in  1760), 

1  That  again  is  an  observation  that  had  been  made  with  relevancy  before  Mr. 
Vaughan  by  Faguet. 
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the  balance  was  silently  reversed ,  the  abstract  principles,  the  abstract 
method  of  the   Central    Social  fade   swiftly  into  the  background  " 
(p.  85),  nay,  already  the  second  part,  almost  the  two  thirds  of  the 
book  itself  amounted  to  "  a  tacit  abandonment  of  the  abstract  idea 
of  Right,"  and  "  when  this,  the  corner  stone  is  withdrawn,  the  whole 
theory  as  built  up  in  the  Contrat  Social  is  shaken  to  its  base  "  (p.  84). 
The  right  of  the  State  to  claim  the  surrender  of  the  individual  was 
given  at  first  as  being  based  on  the  contract,  but  since,  now,  this  sur- 
render had  to  be  made  dependent  on  other  means  (laws,  magistrates, 
punishment)  that  was  evidence  enough  that  the  Contract  was  after 
all  not  considered  binding.     Rousseau    himself   acknowledged  later 
his  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Contract:  "  We  have  it  from  his  own  lips," 
writes  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  that,  at  the  time  the  Contract  is  made,  man 
is  entirely  lacking  in  all  that  constitutes  the  moral  sense.     And  that 
can  only  mean  that  he  is  incapable  of  recognising  any  moral  obligation. 
The  moral  sanction,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground,  as  that  of  brute 
force  had  done  before  it,  and  the  Contract  is  left  with  no  sanction 
whatsoever.     It  might  just  as  well  have  never  been  made  "  (p.  43). 
One  might  say  perhaps  that  the  Contract's  observance  could  be 
considered  as  resting  on  its  own  reasonableness;  man  might  find  it 
profitable  to  voluntarily  bind  himself.     But  Rousseau  had  conclusively 
shown  in  the  first  Contrat  Social  that  if  the  State  was  made  for  the 
advantage  of  the  individual,  then  the  individual  ought,  on  that  very 
principle,  no  longer  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  he  found  it  to  his  advantage 
to  ignore  the  Contract,  and  was  sure  of  not  being  caught.     This 
chapter   Rousseau   dropped    subsequently,   because  it    furnished  so 
strong  a  weapon  against  the  value  of  the  Contract — which  he  desired 
to  keep. 

Mr.  Vaughan  kindly  suggests  another  solution,  namely  that  gradu- 
ally reason  would  succeed  in  bringing  into  perfect  accord  the  two 
notions,  now  conflicting,  of  advantage  of  the  individual  and  submission 
to  the  Contract  in  all  cases.  Unfortunately  "  Time  is  just  what 
Rousseau  is  not  willing  to  give  "  (p.  44).  Then  what  could  Rousseau 
do?  He  felt  all  the  time  the  imperative  need  of  something  which 
will  oblige  man  to  cooperate  with  the  State;  his  whole  political  struc- 
ture crumbles  without  it.  This  struggle,  this  search,  is  very  notice- 
able in  the  pages  of  the  Contrat  Social  itself.  He  does  not  formally 
dismiss  the  Contract,  hoping  at  each  next  step  to  find  something  to 
support  it:  First  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  "  law  "  as  dictating 
obedience  to  the  Contract,  but  obviously  this  is  a  circulus  vitiosus; 
what  could  force  the  man  to  observe  the  law  any  more  than  to  obey 
the  contract?  Then  he  turns  to  the  "  lawgiver  ",  but  that  lawgiver 
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must  be  so  perfect  that  he  can  draw  laws  which  man  may  be  willing 
to  obey  in  all  circumstances,  he  must  be  a  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or 
Moses  ...  in  fact,  it  would  take  a  God — as  well  say  that  this  means 
is  not  be  to  thought  of.  Then  he  tries  all  sorts  of  ways  of  controlling 
the  citizen:  A  most  elaborate  system  of  magistrates,  forcing  each  other 
to  force  all  to  observe  the  law  or  contract;  or  systems  of  votes  by 
which  one  class  can  hold  in  check  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  His  long 
chapter  on  Roman  social  organization  is  very  representative,  showing 
how  the  Romans  did  it;  they  did  it  by  what  he  describes — but 
never  calls — force,  the  very  thing  which  he  had  tried  so  hard  to 
remove  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book,  indeed  the  whole  book  was 
written  to  establish  a  Right  that  would  not  be  Might.  .  .  . 

Now  Rousseau  is  about  to  publish  his  treatise  (1760) — for  the 
valuable  thoughts  that  are  contained  in  it  independently  of  the  specific 
question  of  the  Contract,  and  for  the  money  he  must  make  to  live, 
— and  he  has  no  solution  yet. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  nothing  further  to  say.  May  therefore  the  writer 
not  come  in,  and  offer  his  view  of  the  problem  as  he  has  given  it  in 
detail  in  the  Revue  d'  Histoire  litter  air  e  for  Oct.- Dec.  1912?  Rousseau, 
having  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  guarantee  for  the  observance  of 
the  Contract,  resorts  to  God:  No  power  in  the  world  can  force  man  to 
remain  morally  observant  of  the  law  or  of  the  Contract,  but  God  can. 
There  is  no  choice,  and  Rousseau  writes  this  famous  chapter  on  La 
Religion  Civile.  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
this  chapter  was  hurriedly  written  after  the  rest;  it  is  scribbled, 
moreover,  on  the  back  of  that  chapter  on  the  "  Lawgiver  "  where 
he  had  said  that  the  lawgiver  really  ought  to  be  not  human  but  divine. 
In  other  words,  this  chapter  on  Civil  Religion  which  Mr.  Vaughan 
(and  many  others)  consider  a  digression,  is  to  the  writer  the  keystone 
to  the  whole  structure  of  Rousseau — unwelcome  keystone  to  Rousseau 
in  a  way,  since  he  had  looked  for  many  others,  but  having  found  no 
other,  and  being  too  honest  to  publish  a  book  in  which  the  main 
question  was  left  unanswered,  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  accepted 
the  traditional  solution. 

At  the  same  time  we  understand  now  why,  having  finally  accepted 
God  as  the  safeguarder  of  the  Contract,  Rousseau  comes  back  also 
more  and  more  to  the  belief  in  innate  Conscience,  or  natural  (as  opposed 
to  rational)  moral  law,  which  he  had  dismissed  in  the  Second  Discourse, 
and  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Control  Social.  Moral  conscience  is 
the  voice  of  God  leading  to  observance  of  the  Contract. 

With  this  interpretation  of  Rousseau's  thought  we  account  not  only 
for  the  puzzling  chapter  on  civil  religion,  but  also  we  are  in  a  position 
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to  offer  a  sound  explanation  for  the  omitting  of  the  original  second 
chapter  of  Book  I  of  the  Contrat  Social.  That  chapter  contained  a 
denunciation  of  the  religious  theory:  i.  e.,  Rousseau  had  proclaimed  in 
it  specifically  his  intention  to  find  a  theory  of  political  organization 
which  would  not  be  dependent  on  a  religious  creed.  But  how  could 
he  keep  that  chapter  while  inserting  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  a  theory 
culminating  in  the  famous  words:  Let  the  one  who  has  accepted  to 
live  in  the  state  and  who  then  will  not  accept  the  dogmas  of  civil 
religion  "  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  citizen  or  a  faithful 
subject  ...  be  punished  by  death."? 

Rousseau  was  in  a  great  hurry  when  he  published  his  Contrat  Social 
(the  same  year  as  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  Emile);  there  were  too  many 
philosophical  puzzles  claiming  at  the  same  time  his  attention,  and  he 
was  too  much  taken  also  with  the  idea  that  the  notion  of  the  social 
contract  could  be  worked  out  philosophically,  to  let  it  go.  So,  one 
might  say  that  he  rather  felt  than  understood  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  God,  to  support  the  contract;  and  he  did  not  realize  how  deeply  his 
whole  social  philosophy  was  affected  by  that  return  to  orthodoxy. 
Had  he  understood,  he  would  have  straightened  things  out  himself. 
The  reason  why  he  did  not  understand  was  because  he  never  again  gave 
all  his  thoughts  to  abstract  considerations  on  the  origins  of  political 
Right;  all  he  did  was  to  restate  more  or  less  his  theories  of  the  political 
treatise  in  a  few  pages  of  Emile,  and  in  the  Lettres  de  la  Montagne; 
in  later  writings,  practical  problems  absorbed  his  attention.  He 
knew,  however,  that  something  was  not  right,  and  his  famous  word  to 
Dussaulx — the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
— proves  it:  "As  to  the  Contrat  Social,  those  people  who  are  going  to 
boast  that  they  understand  it,  they  are  cleverer  than  I  am.  The 
book  must  be  re-written,  but  I  have  neither  strength,  nor  time  to  do 
it." 

Let  us  add  here  that  Mr.  Vaughan's  critical  judgment  (I,  pp.  90-95) 
on  the  chapter  on  Civil  Religion  is  admirable  in  its  impartiality,  its 
temperance  of  language,  and  its  keenness.  It  is  the  best  the  writer 
has  yet  reen. 

In  his  Epilogue  Mr.  Vaughan  draws  a  very  neat  comparison  between 
Rousseau  and  Fichte.  Of  course  Fichte  ranks  with  the  champions 
of  the  Absolute  State  against  the  Individualists,  in  his  Grundzuge  des 
Gegen-wdrtigen  Zeitalters  (1804-5)  and  in  his  Reden  an  die  Deutsche 
Nation  (1807-8);  but  he  is  not  as  much  as  one  may  think  a  follower 
of  Rousseau.  "  To  him,  as  to  Rousseau,  the  '  surrender  '  of  the  in- 
dividual member — it  is  significant  that  he  invariably  uses  the  harsher 
term  '  subjection' — is  total  and  absolute."  But  "  It  is  so  in  a  much 
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harsher  and  more  sinister  sense  than  it  is  to  Rousseau  himself  "  (Vol. 
II,  p.  518).  In  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  State  against  the 
citizen,  Rousseau  subsequently  limits  by  all  sorts  of  qualifications  the 
absoluteness  of  the  principle;  for  instance  by  his  assertion  that  the 
State  is  not  entitled  to  exact  from  the  subject  anything  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  its  service;  or  by  his  admission  that,  when  once  the 
demands  of  '  civil  religion  '  have  been  satisfied,  the  State  has  no  right 
of  further  cognizance  of  opinion.  The  State  Rousseau  has  in  mind  is 
one  in  which  every  member  is  fired  with  a  resolute  craving  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole;  the  State  in  which  the  '  general  will  '  is,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  '  will  of  all ':  "In  such  a  state,  so  long  as  it  remains 
such,  there  can  be  little  fear  that  the  majority  will  trample  upon  the 
just  claims  of  the  minority."  Rousseau  really  wants  popular  control 
of  the  Government,  which  (p.  521)  "  Fichtescorn  fully  brushes  aside." 
Mr.  Vaughan  says  well:  "The  individualist  in  Rousseau  has  never 
wholly  been  exorcised  by  the  collectivist  "  (p.  522);  if  he  is  afraid  of 
the  disorder  involved  unavoidably  in  a  revolution,  at  least  he  con- 
siders the  latter  theoretically  fully  justifiable.  For  Fichte  it  is  the 
reverse. 

With  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  State  toward  other  States,  the 
standpoint  is  even  more  completely  different.  Fichte  adopts  Hobbes's 
theory  of  the  natural  state  of  wars.  "...  every  State,"  he  writes, 
"strives  either  to  assert  its  rule  over  Christendom,  or,  failing  that,  to 
win  the  power  of  doing  so  at  some  future  time:  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  that  is,  in  case  another  State  seeks  to  disturb  it;  and,  in 
dead  secret,  to  secure  the  chance  of  disturbing  it  hereafter  on  its  own 
account.  Such  is  the  natural  and  necessary  course  of  events,  whether 
it  be  admitted,  whether  it  can  be  consciously  realized  or  not."  Rous- 
seau's verdict  on  the  contrary  is  unwavering:  "  From  the  early  Etat 
de  Guerre  to  his  final  utterances  on  Poland,  he  never  falters  in  the 
conviction  that  '  War  is,  with  tyranny,  one  of  the  two  worst  scourges 
of  mankind,  and  among  the  deadliest  evils  which  it  brings  in  its  train 
is  the  tyranny  with  which  it  is  coupled  in  this  usurping  condemna- 
tion '  "  (p.  523).  The  sole  war  that  he  is  prepared  to  justify  is  the 
war  of  self  defence. 

As  to  the  two  concessions  made  by  Fichte  that  Christian  people 
ought  not  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  '  among  themselves,'  and 
that  although  war  is  '  natural  and  necessary  '  under  present  condi- 
tions, Rousseau's  and  Kant's  idea  of  a  '  perpetual  peace  '  may  be 
held  as  a  dream  for  the  distant  future, — they  have,  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 
been  given  up  by  Treitschke  and  his  followers. 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  ALBERT  SCHINZ. 
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Prolegomena  to  History:  The  Relation  of  History  to  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Science.  By  FREDERICK  J.  TEGGART.  University  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  History,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  Berkeley,  The  University  of  California 
Press,  1916. — pp.  155-292. 

This  paper  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  methodological  difficulties 
confronting  the  modern  student  of  history,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  himself  rather  than  of  the  logician.  The  rather  voluminous  recent 
literature  on  the  subject  has  been  carefully  canvassed  and  an  excellent  selected 
bibliography  is  given.  In  the  course  of  the  text  a  great  variety  of  references 
are  given  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  pertinent  quotations.  The  paper 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone,  whether  he  is  a  student  of  history  or  of 
logic,  who  is  trying  to  get  his  bearings  with  reference  to  the  aims,  methods, 
and  significance  of  historical  scholarship. 

In  another  way  also  the  paper  may  be  said  to  represent  typically  the  present 
state  of  the  subject:  It  is  not  so  much  a  solution  as  a  question.  The  author 
has,  indeed,  certain  positive  views  of  his  own  with  reference  to  the  scientific 
aims  of  history,  but  this  is  at  once  less  clear  and  less  emphatically  stated  than 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  status  of  the  subject.  The  modern  his- 
torian has  attained  a  degree  of  sophistication  in  his  research  which  makes  it 
no  longer  possible  for  him  to  confine  his  questions  about  historical  method  to 
the  technique  of  handling  sources.  He  has  begun  to  perceive,  moreover, 
that  the  phrases  which  satisfied  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  such  as  'telling 
exactly  what  happened,'  'sticking  to  the  facts,'  and  similar  old  saws,  do  in 
fact  say  just  nothing  about  the  method  which  the  historian  ought  to  follow. 
What,  then,  are  the  aims  of  history?  Is  it  a  science  or  an  art?  Do  its  natural 
affinities  ally  it  with  literature,  with  philosophy,  or  with  science?  The 
question  has  been  referred  to  the  logicians,  but  the  latter  are  evidently  as 
much  puzzled  as  the  historians  and  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  the 
historian  still  finds  himself  in  the  dark.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  believes  that 
the  natural  scientist  has  attained  a  far  higher  degree  of  self-consciousness 
about  the  aims  of  science  than  he  has  been  able  to  reach  regarding  those  of 
history,  and  he  feels  that  the  interests  of  his  subject  demand  that  he  shall 
have  an  equally  clear  program  of  work.  This  is,  rather  roughly,  the  attitude 
with  which  Professor  Teggart  approaches  his  subject  and  no  doubt  it  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  thoughtful  students  of  history 
at  the  present  time. 

The  chief  thesis  of  the  paper  for  critical  purposes  is  that  historical  investiga- 
tion has  been  too  much  subordinated  to  the  writing  of  history.  This  subordi- 
nation Professor  Teggart  regards  as  the  primary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reaching 
scientific  results  (p.  211);  by  the  latter  he  means  generalizations  based  upon 
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analysis.  The  writing  of  history  is  essentially  an  art,  since  its  most  abiding  re- 
sult has  always  been  a  type  of  literature  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  drama. 
For  this  purpose  selection  of  material  is  necessary  and  such  a  selection  is  inevit- 
ably evaluation.  The  difficulty  is  in  no  wise  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  impar- 
tiality; that  material  must  be  treated  without  personal  bias  is  indeed  an  elemen- 
tary requirement,  but  it  no  more  enables  the  writer  of  history  to  avoid  evaluation 
than  the  equally  elementary  requirement  that  he  must  tell  the  facts.  The 
very  problem  of  narrating  a  series  of  individual  happenings  leading  up  to  a 
significant  denouement  involves  the  arrangement  of  material  according  to  its 
estimated  worth  and  Professor  Teggart  is  manifestly  right  in  holding  that  this 
procedure  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  exaggeration  in  saying  that  this  is  the  primary 
fact  in  the  failure  of  history  to  generalize.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  nobody 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  really  significant  generalization,  while  the  sort  of  thing 
found  in  written  history  appeared  to  be  significant,  even  though  it  was  not 
general.  There  have  not  been  lacking  historians  who  were  willing  to  generalize 
if  only  they  could  find  out  how  to  do  it.  Whether  they  would  have  succeeded 
better  if  the  other  interest  had  been  lacking  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  necessity  of  evaluation  in  historiography  allies  history  not  only  with 
literature  but  also  with  philosophy,  since  in  the  end  evaluation,  when  self- 
consciously carried  out,  will  require  a  general  system  of  values;  the  final 
denouement  of  history  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  destiny  and  worth  of  the 
universe  itself.  In  this  connection  Professor  Teggart  takes  occasion  to  discuss 
the  effort  of  Windelband,  Rickert,  and  other  logicians  to  describe  history  as  a 
new  type  of  science.  This  work  appeals  to  him  as  metaphysical  rather  than 
logical,  the  latter  aspect  being  somewhat  summarily  disposed  of.  Substan- 
tially he  regards  the  whole  argument  as  begging  the  question.  Rickert  de- 
scribes what  is  actually  done  by  history  of  the  type  established  by  Ranke  and 
calls  it  science,  which  leaves  open  the  question  whether  history  might  not  be 
doing  something  else  which  would  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word  science.  This  objection  is  a  natural  one  from  the  historian  who 
wants  practical  guidance  in  reconstructing  the  method  of  his  own  subject, 
but  it  is  less  than  just  to  Rickert.  If  the  old  method  of  history  proved  capable 
of  an  extended  logical  analysis,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  represents  a  self- 
sufficing  intellectual  process  of  which  logic  ought  to  take  account.  There  is 
nothing  in  Rickert's  account  of  history  to  prevent  historical  subject  matter 
being  generalized  to  any  extent,  if  any  one  can  find  out  how  to  do  it,  only 
Rickert  would  not  call  this  history. 

Professor  Teggart's  own  conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  business  of  history  to 
describe  the  factors  of  human  evolution.  What  history  needs  is  a  working 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  change,  analogous  to  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  The  historian's  problem  is  not  to  tell  what  happened  but  how 
man  and  his  institutions  came  to  be  what  they  are  (p.  242).  This  is  the  least 
satisfying  part  of  the  paper,  as  was  no  doubt  inevitable,  because  the  writer 
does  not  really  succeed  in  making  clear  precisely  what  it  is  that  he  expects 
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from  history.  To  tell  how  man  came  to  be  what  he  is,  is  a  problem  not  dis- 
cernibly  less  vague  than  the  older  one  of  telling  what  happened.  Manifestly 
there  are  already  a  host  of  hypotheses  which  might  be  described  in  these 
words  but  which  are  not  counted  as  belonging  to  history  at  all;  for  example, 
any  theory  of  heredity  or  variation  that  is  applicable  to  man,  or  any  theory  of 
psychological  motivation  and  the  construction  of  character,  or  an  economic 
theory  of  the  relation  of  markets  to  production.  In  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  workable  theory  of  any  part  of  human  nature,  physical,  mental,  or 
institutional,  could  avoid  telling  how  something  or  other  came  to  be  as  it  is. 
Presumably  Professor  Teggart  does  not  wish  merely  to  extend  the  field  of 
history  to  cover  loosely  all  these  theories,  and  yet  he  supplies  no  criterion  by 
which  history  can  be  more  strictly  defined.  Neither  does  he  state  his  attitude 
toward  earlier  efforts  to  generalize  within  what  is  traditionally  called  history, 
for  example,  the  explanation  of  history  by  geographical  conditions,  or  Marx's 
hypothesis  of  economic  determination,  or  Comte's  law  of  social  development. 
Professor  Teggart 's  argument,  in  fact,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  desirability 
of  a  working  hypothesis  for  history,  the  need  for  which  he  considers  to  be  not 
sufficiently  recognized  by  historians;  he  scarcely  gives  enough  weight  to  the 
fact  that  historians  have  rather  been  repelled  by  the  inadequacy  of  those  that 
have  hitherto  been  proposed. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

De  Bonald:  La  vie — la  carriere — la  doctrine.     Par  HENRI  MOULINIE.     Paris, 

1916. — pp.  464. 

De  Bonald  is  no  great  figure  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  his  social  theories 
are  of  slight  importance  in  themselves.  One  nevertheless  welcomes  M. 
Moulinie's  book — an  admirable  piece  of  exposition — because  Bonald  has  a 
rather  high  representative  value  in  the  intellectual  history  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  notable  example  of  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  upon  the  thinking  of  many 
people,  and  a  careful  study  of  his  life  and  work  throws  a  good  deal  of  light 
upon  the  transition  from  the  natural  right  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  historicism  and  the  materialistic  social  conceptions  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  Any  one  who  finds  the  way  from  Rousseau  to  Karl  Marx  through 
Kant  and  Hegel  somewhat  difficult,  may  be  commended  to  try  the  short  cut 
— it  is  certainly  not  the  main  travelled  road — through  Bonald  and  Auguste 
Comte. 

Bonald  was  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth  who  read  the  philosophes  sym- 
pathetically, as  in  fact  most  nobles  did,  and  who  welcomed  and  aided  the 
Revolution  in  its  early  stages,  only  to  be  alienated  by  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy  and  to  discover  too  late,  in  the  bitterness  of  exile,  that  the  re- 
volutionary philosophy  was  the  parent  of  all  evil.  As  an  exile,  therefore,  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  having  hitherto  written  nothing,  Bonald  set  himself  the 
task,  a  kind  of  sacred  duty  as  he  thought,  of  opposing  to  the  false  theories  of 
Montesquieu,  Condorcet,  and  above  all  Rousseau,  certain  "true  principles" 
deduced  rationally  and  proved  historically,  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  of 
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Bonald.  Whatever  effectiveness  Bonald  exhibited  in  his  criticism  of  Rousseau 
he  achieved  by  virtue  of  accepting  the  fundamental  notion  that  society  must 
be  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  then  so  denning  nature  as  to  reach  opposite 
conclusions  from  those  of  Rousseau.  In  this  spirit,  he  takes  as  the  text  of  his 
first  work,  La  theorie  du  pouvoir,  a  quotation  from  Rousseau:  "If  the  legislator 
.  .  .  establishes  a  principle  different  from  that  which  springs  from  the  nature 
of  things,  the  state  will  remain  unstable  until  the  principle  is  destroyed." 
Good,  says  Bonald,  but  what  is  this  nature?  Rousseau,  he  says,  having  con- 
fused the  natural  and  the  primitive,  concludes  that  while  man  is  good  in  a 
primitive  state  he  is  corrupted  in  the  civilized  state.  On  the  contrary,  the 
nature  of  a  thing,  according  to  Bonald,  is  determined  by  the  "end  towards 
which  a  being  naturally  tends";  hence,  since  man  tends  to  become  civilized, 
civilization  rather  than  barbarism  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  who  is  therefore 
perfected,  not  corrupted,  by  society. 

Man  being  thus  made  by  society  and  not  society  by  man,  the  "general 
will,"  which  is  the  source  of  law  and  government,  is  not,  as  Rousseau  would 
have  it,  the  sum  of  individual  wills  originally  merged  by  some  hocus  pocus  of 
a  compact,  but  is  an  impersonal  social  will  transcending  individual  wills, 
deriving  from  tradition  and  custom,  the  sum  total  of  those  influences  through 
which,  as  Comte  said,  the  living  are  governed  by  the  dead.  The  general  will 
is  therefore  not  something  to  be  determined  by  balloting,  but  something  which 
inevitably  imposes  itself  as  inherited  custom,  the  main  channel  through 
which  inherited  custom  finds  expression  being  language,  which  (the  theory  of 
language  is  central  in  Bonald's  system)  in  turn  is  neither  invented  nor  natur- 
ally developed  by  man,  but  is  revealed  to  him  as  a  divine  gift.  Thus  the  in- 
dividual is  rightly  subordinated  to  society  which  shapes  him,  society  itself 
being  a  natural  product  informed  by  divine  purpose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  on  this  basis,  Bonald  erects  his  "true" 
system  of  society,  a  system  which  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  an  idealized 
French  Old  Regime.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  connection  between  Bonald's 
ideas  and  the  main  trend  of  thinking  of  his  time.  His  idea  of  the  general 
will  as  something  transcending  the  sum  of  individual  wills  reminds 
one  of  Savigny's  idea  of  legal  sanction;  his  idea  that  it  is  futile  for 
men  of  deliberate  purpose  to  resist  the  historical  process,  which  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  God's  purpose,  reminds  one  of  Ranke  and  the  German  historians  who 
drew  their  facts  from  the  documents  and  their  inspiration  from  Kant  and 
Hegel;  and  in  ruthlessly  subordinating  the  individual  to  society  he  anticipates 
the  positivist  and  socialist  theories  of  the  next  generation.  Eliminate  God 
from  Bonald's  system,  and  what  remains?  Nature,  society  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess, and  man  as  a  product,  a  sentient  precipitate,  of  a  mechanically  con- 
ditioned society.  To  leave  God  out,  it  is  true,  is  a  considerable  omission;  but 
the  omission  was  effected  rather  easily  by  Comte  and  Karl  Marx.  Certainly 
Bonald  would  have  been  distressed  to  know  that  he,  like  De  Maistre  and  all 
his  school,  aiming  to  combat  the  false  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
succeeded  only  in  preparing  new  channels  for  eighteenth  century  ideas. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA.  CARL  BECKER. 
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Problems  of  Religion.     By  DURANT  DRAKE.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,  1916. — pp.  xiii,  425. 

This  book,  representing  a  course  of  lectures  given  for  several  years  to  under- 
graduates, is  designed  to  appeal  both  to  college  classes,  and  to  the  general 
public  interested  in  the  problems  of  religion.  Its  purpose  is  obviously  rather 
to  popularize  the  results  of  modern  scholarship  than  to  make  an  original 
contribution  to  technical  knowledge.  Four  of  the  eight  chapters  constituting 
Part  I,  styled  "  Historical,"  rapidly  sketch  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  primitive  religion,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  the  religions  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  remaining  four  chapters  state 
what  in  the  author's  opinion  are  the  results  of  critical  scholarship  regarding 
the  life  of  Jesus,  the  work  of  Paul,  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  author's  positions  are  fortified  here,  as  throughout  the  entire  volume,  with 
numerous  citations  and  arguments.  Justice  is  hardly  done  to  the  views  of 
critical  scholars  who  are  either  more  radical  or  more  conservative  than  the 
author,  and  the  reader  is  liable  to  be  given  the  impression  that  there  is  far 
greater  unanimity  of  opinion  than  is  actually  the  case. 

The  opening  chapter  of  "Part  II — Psychological"  asserts  that  God  is 
immediately  revealed  in  human  experience  in  a  three-fold  manner,  through 
nature,  through  Christ,  and  through  inner  experience.  "  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  .  .  .  has  a  very  real  basis  in  experience"  (p.  145).  "No  amount 
of  scientific  analysis  and  description  can  annul  the  truth  of  these  hours  of 
vision"  (of  God)  (p.  139).  God  as  thus  revealed  is  "  the  great  Power  that  we 
see  making  for  good  in  the  world"  (p.  145).  He  does  not,  however,  possess 
omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence,  which  are  merely  "deductions" 
based  on  experience  of  God,  and  in  these  instances  are  declared  in  Part  III. 
to  be  unwarranted.  With  less  naivete  the  author  in  successive  chapters  gives 
brief  sketches  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Christian  conceptions  of 
sin,  salvation,  conversion,  atonement,  faith,  prayer,  and  religious  love  and 
peace,  and  states  the  psychological  truth  which  he  believes  to  be  contained 
in  each  of  them. 

After  the  confident  tone  in  which  the  author  has  found  his  beliefs  established 
by  immediate  experience  and  the  evaluation  of  historical  development  in 
Part  II,  we  are  rather  surprised  in  Part  III,  styled  "  Philosophical"  to  find  him 
confessing  that  these  beliefs  rest  upon  very  slender  philosophical  foundations. 
The  existence  of  God,  so  confidently  asserted  in  Part  II,  now  becomes  very 
doubtful.  The  ordinary  arguments  of  contemporary  philosophers — teleo- 
logical,  idealistic,  pragmatic,  and  mystical — are  considered  in  turn,  and  each 
is  judged  to  be  inconclusive.  The  author  decides  in  the  last  chapter  that  we 
should  believe  in  God  and  immortality  as  "  a  venture  of  faith,"  and  "  be  un- 
ashamed to  trust  our  hopes"  (p.  408).  "What  if  we  should  be  mistaken? 
Even  so,  it  will  be  better  to  have  believed"  (p.  411).  The  author  obviously 
fails  upon  the  constructive  side.  He  cannot  give  any  convincing  or  even 
plausible  philosophical  arguments  for  the  beliefs  which  he  accepts,  and  which 
constitute  the  fine,  manly  Credo  with  which  the  volume  ends.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  book  is  stronger  on  the  destructive  side.  His  attack  on  miracles  is 
telling,  and  he  forcefully  shows  the  impossibility  of  longer  maintaining  a 
credible  form  of  religion  that  will  not  cheerfully  accept  the  conclusions  of 
scientists  and  look  at  the  world  from  their  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unjust  to  accuse  the  author  of  an  almost  dogmatic  attitude 
in  the  sense  that  he  often  appears  more  disposed  to  force  his  own  opinions  on 
the  reader  than  to  lead  the  latter  to  form  independent  conclusions.  The 
general  tone  of  the  book  will  not  be  likely  to  lead  a  student  who  accepts  the 
author's  views  to  desire  to  study  further  into  the  philosophical  problems  in- 
volved. Many  of  these  problems  would  appear  to  such  a  student  to  be  finally 
disposed  of,  and  the  rest  would  appear  incapable  of  solution.  The  book  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  most  benefit  to  those  students  whose  religious  upbringing 
has  been  such  that  they  will  not  readily  agree  with  the  author,  and  so  will  be 
provoked  to  further  thinking.  And  there  will  be  many  such  students.  For 
the  book  everywhere  seems  to  take  for  granted  a  form,  extremely  liberalized 
to  be  sure,  of  the  type  of  Protestantism  that  in  this  country  is  fond  of  calling 
itself  '  evangelical.'  This  seems  to  be  what  the  author  means  when  he  speaks  of 
"  our  religion"  (e.  g.,  p.  v).  He  consequently  frequently  makes  baid  assump- 
tions and  assertions  (like  the  Trinity  being  revealed  to  man  as  a  matter  of 
immediate  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inessential  character  of 
Church,  creeds,  and  sacraments  on  the  other),  that  will  appear  preposterous 
either  to  liberal  Jews,  Unitarians  and  agnostics  or  else  to  ritualistic  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  All  of  these  standpoints  may  be — and  in  the  experience 
of  the  reviewer  usually  are — represented  in,  and,  taken  together,  are  held  by 
a  very  respectable  minority  of  the  ordinary  American  university  class  in  the 
philosophy  and  psychology  of  religion. 

The  author  deserves  commendation  for  his  discriminating  selection  of  pre- 
cisely the  problems  of  religion  in  which  undergraduates  who  take  courses  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion  are  most  interested.  He  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  courage  and  frankness  in  expressing  his  convictions  openly  upon  these 
subjects,  delicate  as  many  of  them  are.  He  writes  in  a  vigorous,  attractive 
style,  and  everywhere  his  pages  will  prove  intelligible  to  the  beginner.  In  the 
main  his  conclusions  are  probably  those  to  which  most  psychological  and 
philosophical  thinkers  on  religious  subjects  incline.  No  previous  book  has  been 
so  successful  in  all  the  points  just  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  its  serious 
faults,  the  book  is  a  genuine,  timely,  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  popular 
literature  of  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  religion. 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Group  Theories  of  Religion  and  the  Religion  of  the  Individual.     By  CLEMENT 

C.  J.  WEBB.     London  and  New  York,  1916. — pp.  208. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
author  in  the  summer  term  of  1914  as  Wilde  Lecturer  on  Natural  and  Com- 
parative Religion  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  soci- 
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ological  theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion  advanced  by  M.  Emile 
Durkheim,  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  and  their  collaborators  in  L'Annee  Sociologique 
which  are  styled  by  the  author  "group  theories  of  refigion,"  and  to  which  he 
opposes  "the  religion  of  the  individual." 

Mr.  Webb  effectively  shows  the  doubtfulness  of  the  existence  of  "collective 
representations"  supposed  by  this  school  to  subsist  in  the  collective  mentality 
of  groups  as  wholes,  and  to  be  collectively  passed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  without  having  come  into  existence  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
initiative  of  an  individual  mind.  Even  if  the  doctrine  be  true  (and  Mr.  Webb 
apparently  himself  accepts  it  in  less  extreme  form,  cf.  p.  19),  it  does  not  follow, 
as  some  of  the  writers  of  the  school  appear  to  affirm,  that  collective  represen- 
tations are  necessarily  false.  M.  Levy-Bruhl's  doctrine  that  primitive  man 
has  a  "pre-logical  mentality"  totally  different  from  ours,  which  is  devoid  of 
the  law  of  contradiction,  and  instead  is  governed  by  the  "law  of  participation," 
comes  in  for  keen  criticism  upon  the  part  of  our  author.  M.  Levy-Bruhl's 
illustrations  do  not  show  that  the  savage  mind  never  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
law  of  contradiction,  if  this  law  is  rightly  understood;  moreover,  civilized 
man  also  sometimes  thinks  in  a  manner  analogous  to  'participation.'  That 
there  really  is  a  difference  in  degree  here,  however,  Mr.  Webb  seems  willing 
to  admit.  He  also  shows  that  this  school  has  overstated  its  doctrine  of  the 
social  origin  of  the  categories.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  savages  have  par- 
celled out  universal  space  along  the  principles  of  division  of  their  camps  does 
not  show  that  they  owe  their  capacity  to  think  spatially  to  their  camp  di- 
visions, but  merely  that  the  latter  suggested  a  mode  of  classification  for  which 
man  possessed  a  capacity  in  the  first  place. 

Effective  as  are  Mr.  Webb's  criticisms  of  the  more  radical  doctrines  of  this 
school,  he  fails  to  appreciate  their  real  contributions.  That  social  life  has 
had  a  tremendous  influence  in  shaping  primitive  thought,  that  ideas  are  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  through  tradition  without  being  sub- 
jected to  individual  examination  and  criticism,  that  social  life  has  done  much 
to  give  the  categories  their  content,  that  the  categories  of  primitive  man,  though 
not  totally  different  from  our  own,  are  far  more  confused  and  less  effective 
tools  for  thought  and  action  and  that  this  is  due  in  part  to  their  collective 
character:  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  profound  truths  regarding  the 
general  evolution  of  human  consciousness,  including  the  religious  consciousness, 
that  we  owe  to  this  school.  Mr.  Webb  fails  to  see  this  because  he  writes  less 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  philosopher  or  scientist  than  from  that  of  an  apologist 
for  his  own  particular  form  of  Christian  theology.  He  views  the  entire  work 
of  this  school  with  suspicion  and  distrust  because  its  adherents  (with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  M.  Durkheim  himself,  and  one  or  two  partial  disciples  in 
England)  appear  to  him  to  think  that  religion  is  a  savage  survival  bound  to 
disappear  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and  enlightenment.  So  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  oppose  to  them  "the  religion  of  the  individual."  This  last 
consists  chiefly  of  the  rather  trite  truism  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  personal 
experience  that  every  man  has  to  have  for  himself.  The  fact  that  M.  Durk- 
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heim,  the  head  of  the  school  and  its  most  authoritative  exponent,  says  in  the 
introduction  of  his  principal  work  on  this  subject  that  religion  is  "un  aspect 
essentiel  et  permanent  de  1'humanite"  ought  to  have  reassured  Mr.  Webb. 
He  could  then  have  done  Christianity  a  larger  service  by  showing  that  it  is 
able  and  ready  to  assimilate  whatever  of  truth  the  new  point  of  view  of  this 
school  may  ultimately  prove  to  have  contributed  to  a  scientific  understanding 
of  religion. 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

The  Ethics  of  Euripides.     By  RHYS  CARPENTER.     New  York,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1916. — pp.  48. 

This  essay,  by  the  professor  of  classical  archaeology  at  Bryn  Mawr,  has  a 
double  claim  upon  the  attention  of  students  of  ancient  philosophy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  moral  ideals  which  reveal 
themselves  in  the  speeches  of  Euripides's  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic 
movement  of  his  plots,  and  which  accordingly  (with  proper  precautions)  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  dramatist's  own  moral  ideals,  for  which  he  ex- 
pected the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  It  is  thus,  in  effect,  an  analysis  of 
Greek  morality  at  the  time  when  philosophical  reflection  upon  morality  first 
became  important.  In  the  second  place,  it  furnishes  a  most  illuminating  com- 
mentary upon  the  first  five  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  especially 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  golden  mean.  I  may  add  that  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  author  appears  not  to  be  fully  aware  (cf.  p.  44,  n.  32)  he  has  illustrated 
the  ethical  theory  of  Plato's  Gorgias,  which  appears  in  more  developed  form 
in  the  Philebus — the  theory  that  the  highest  good  is  to  be  found  in  measure 
and  harmony.  In  relation  to  Aristotle,  Professor  Carpenter  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  (p.  9;  cf.  p.  45)  "that  the  Aristotelian  ethic  is  largely  a  prose  statement, 
helped  out  by  a  certain  quantity  of  logical  fermentation,  of  what  the  tragic 
stage  inculcated  into  Athenian  audiences;  and  that  the  service  of  Aristotle  in 
his  famous  Nicomachean  Ethics  was  not  so  much  that  of  creating  a  system  of 
ethics  as  of  supplying  a  logical  and  psychological  framework  for  an  otherwise 
highly  developed  and  intelligently  thought-out  morality." 

Whatever  degree  of  exaggeration  one  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  this 
statement,  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  evidence  presented  shows  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  mean  is  applied  by  Euripides 
to  courage  and  fear;  to  mental  and  physical  strenuousness;  to  sexual  love;  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure;  to  anger  and  forgiveness;  to  the  love  of  life;  to  the  desire 
for  the  external  goods  of  wealth,  power,  and  honor;  and,  finally,  to  justice. 
In  every  case,  excess  and  defect  are  harmful.  Even  where  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events  does  not  seem  to  make  this  necessarily  true,  the 
intervention  of  divine  powers  nevertheless  confirms  it.  "  Nemesis  completes 
the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean"  (p.  29). 

Professor  Carpenter  complicates  his  case  by  maintaining  that  in  Euripides 
the  norm  from  which  excess  and  defect  depart  is  invariably  given  by  tpteu, 
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in  the  sense  of  the  generic  tendencies  of  the  natural  man.  The  right,  he  holds, 
is  everywhere  the  Kara  <p\>tnv.  "Man  identifies  himself  in  the  world  by  a 
realization  that  he  is  an  ordered  part  of  it  with  a  determinate  place  and 
function.  It  is  his  duty  to  fulfill  that  function,  to  play  his  part  as  Nature 
intended"  (p.  37). 

The  citations  clearly  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  distinctly  abnormal 
(e.  g.,  in  sexual  love)  is  felt  to  be  wrong,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  is 
common  is  felt  to  be  pardonable.  But  this  is  far  from  showing  that  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  the  moral  life — for  example,  in  facing  danger  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth — it  is  nature  that  sets  the  norm.  That  moral  law  is 
natural  law  was,  indeed,  already  an  important  opinion  in  Euripides's  time, 
and  he  could  hardly  have  remained  unaffected  by  it.  But  that  the  observance 
of  the  golden  mean  and  the  imitation  of  nature  are  to  be  taken  as  constituting 
a  single  principle  is,  I  believe,  far  from  evident. 

The  golden  mean  is  the  very  essence  of  conservatism.  From  the  age  of  the 
Sophists  to  the  Darwinians,  the  imitation  of  nature  has  been  the  war-cry  of 
radicalism.  The  name  of  Rousseau  is  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  this.  It  is 
true  that  the  two  conceptions  may  be  combined;  and  it  appears  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  combined  in  Euripides.  But  they  may  as  easily  be  separated. 
The  golden  mean  may,  for  example,  be  known,  not  from  the  observation  of 
nature,  but  by  rational  intuitions  and  by  inference  from  such  intuitions. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  in  principle  what  one  finds  in  Aristotle.  According  to 
him,  reason  in  man  supervenes  upon  the  animal  man — t.  e.,  upon  man  as  a 
natural  being — and  remolds  him  according  to  its  own  higher  standards.  In 
this  refashioning,  the  natural  man  does,  indeed,  in  some  measure  predetermine 
the  development,  as  any  kind  of  material  must  in  some  measure  predetermine 
the  direction  and  limits  of  its  transformations;  but  that  is  all.  No  silk  purse 
from  a  sow's  ear;  but,  after  all,  it  requires  more  than  the  nature  of  silk  ade- 
quately to  determine  the  manufacture  of  silk  purses. 

In  commenting  upon  the  identification  of  natural  and  moral,  Professor 
Carpenter  remarks  that  "there  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  sense  for  the 
community  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  material  world.  The  modern 
mind  opposes  itself  to  Nature"  (p.  5).  This  is  the  contrast  which  Schiller 
has  taught  us  to  see,  and  upon  which  he  based  his  theory  of  the  distinctive 
temper  of  Greek  and  of  modern  art.  For  myself,  I  am  thoroughly  sceptical 
of  it.  The  generation  of  Euripides  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ference between  tpvais  and  0«ris,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  underesti- 
mate the  extent  of  their  divergence. 

It  is  true  that  from  Hippias  of  Elis  onward  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of 
Greek  philosophers  who  found  in  ipvais  the  standard  by  which  Oicris  is  to  be 
corrected;  but,  if  I  am  right,  these  are  not  the  philosophers  of  aristocracy,  but 
the  philosophers  of  democracy,  the  Cynics  and  Stoics.  These  are  the  men  who 
revolted  from  the  trammels  of  convention  and  the  compromises  of  good  sense 
and  took  nature  as  their  guide. 

There  is  another  of  Professor  Carpenter's  theses  that  I  feel  inclined  to  ques- 
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tion:  that  the  standard  of  nature  is  of  necessity  "absolutely  individualistic" 
(p.  8).  In  particular,  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  life  seems  to  him  beyond 
justification  in  any  such  scheme.  For  the  individual,  he  says,  thereby  effaces 
"all  possibility  of  further  realizing  his  spiritual  and  bodily  powers"  (p.  43). 
Two  possibilities  are  here  overlooked,  which  the  ethics  of  naturalism  has  by 
no  means  overlooked:  first,  that  the  nature  of  man  may  be  essentially  social, 
so  that  it  is  only  in  self-forgetful  endeavor  that  its  noblest  possibilities  are  real- 
ized ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  may  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  to  die,  and  to  die 
after  a  certain  fashion.  Is  it,  after  all,  so  great  a  paradox:  that  it  is  possible  in 
dying  to  realize  humanity  in  its  fulness? 

So  much  for  disagreements,  which — it  will  be  understood — are  a  measure 
of  the  stimulating  and  provocative  charm  that  the  essay  has  had  for  me.  It 
is  a  fine  piece  of  scholarly  work  in  a  field  from  which  we,  as  philosophers,  have 
much  to  learn,  and  in  which,  unfortunately,  few  of  us  are  competent  to  labor 
for  ourselves. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
A  Realistic  Universe.     By  JOHN  ELOF  BOODIN.     New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1916. — pp.  xxii,  412. 
The    World   as   Imagination.     By    EDWARD    DOUGLAS   FAWCETT.     London, 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  1916. — pp.  xiii,  623.     i5/~  net. 
Psychic  Phenomena,  Science  and  Immortality.     By  HENRY  FRANK.     Boston, 

Sherman,  French  &  Company,  1916. — pp.  556.     $2.50  net. 
Galen  on  the  Natural  Faculties.     With  an  English  Translation  by  ARTHUR 

JOHN  BROCK.     The  Loeb  Classical  Library.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  1916. — pp.  Iv,  339. 
The  Order  of  Nature.     By  LAWRENCE  J.  HENDERSON.     Cambridge,  Harvard 

University  Press,  1917. — pp.  v,  234. 
The  Continuum  and  other  Types  of  Serial  Order.     By  EDWARD  V.  HUNTINGTON. 
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Les  origines  philosophiques  du  pangermanisme.     CH.  AUDLET.     Rev.  de  Met., 

XXIII,  5,  pp.  659-695- 

Pan-Germanism  has  its  roots  in  German  philosophy,  which  is  not  so  much 
a  rational  construction,  seeking  anxiously  and  earnestly  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  intelligibility  of  knowable  things  and  of  human  conduct,  as 
it  is  a  system  of  thought  which  reflects  a  living  and  passionate  experience. 
The  fundamental  problem  posed  by  German  philosophy  is  "What  is  the 
role  of  spirit  in  the  world?"  and  the  answer  given  by  all  German  philosophers 
since  Leibniz  and  Kant  is  that  the  universe  is  so  constituted  metaphysically, 
that  spirit,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  has  finally  gained  the  victory.  Especially 
it  realizes  itself  in  the  social  order,  in  the  form  of  Right,  and  its  supreme  mani- 
festation is  the  State.  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  consists  always  in 
realizing  the  conditions  which  render  possible  the  triumph  of  thought,  but 
only  the  Germans  are  initiated  into  this  thought,  and,  consequently,  the  entire 
process  of  history  and  of  the  world  would  be  devoid  of  signification  without 
the  triumph  of  the  German  people.  Pan-German  philosophy  is  a  religious 
doctrine,  a  doctrine  of  predestination.  Schiller  was  the  first  to  enunciate  this 
doctrine,  but  Fichte  formulated  it  into  a  clear  and  complete  catechism.  In- 
dividuals are  connected  in  two  ways,  first  by  life  which  does  not  exist  sub- 
stantially outside  of  them,  but  secondly,  and  more  essentially,  by  the  end 
they  represent  collectively,  the  moral  order  which  living  beings  propose,  which 
is  the  true  universal  in  them.  This  bond  is  represented  by  the  imagination  as 
God,  and  his  image  it  is  that  awakens  us  to  our  own  profound  inner  activity 
whose  essence  is  liberty.  This  is  the  revelation  which  was  given  to  mankind 
through  Jesus.  But  this  is  foreign  to  Graeco- Roman  modes  of  thought,  and 
to  the  thinking  of  those  Germanic  peoples  who  have  accepted  the  Latin 
language.  Only  those  Germans  who  remained  East  of  the  Rhine  and  kept 
their  blood  and  language  pure  from  any  Latin  admixture  are  capable  of 
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grasping  this  revelation  in  any  complete  sense.  They  alone  are  the  people  who 
can  give  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  an  objective  expression  in  the  State.  This 
will  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  despotic  geniuses  to 
whom  this  revelation  is  granted,  who  will  have  the  sanction  of  this  immanent 
reason  to  impose  their  will  on  the  people,  and  will  stand  above  all  the  judgments 
of  private  morality.  A  real  unified  Germany  thus  brought  into  existence  will 
be  able  to  enforce  a  Germanic  peace  on  all  other  peoples,  for  between  states 
there  is  no  law,  no  right,  but  the  right  of  the  stronger.  All  pacifism  is  ana- 
thema, the  German  statesman  will  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli. 
On  these  main  points  of  political  philosophy  and  philosophy  of  history  Hegel 
is  largely  in  agreement  with  Fichte,  differing  mainly  in  repudiating  the  latter's 
panegyric  of  the  primitive  Germans  who  were,  and  remained  up  to  quite 
recent  history,  barbarians,  which  is  really  the  sign  of  their  predestination,  for 
thus  they  kept  their  volitional  energy  undiminished.  History  is  not  made  by 
contemplative  hermits  but  by  passionate  mobs.  Goerres  and  Schlegel  starting 
with  a  Catholic  philosophy  of  history  merely  transpose  all  this  doctrine  into 
Catholic  terms,  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Catholics  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  Bavaria,  the  latter  for  those  of  Austria. 

WM.  E.  BINGHAM. 

L' Arithmetique  et  la  theorie  de  la  connaissance.     L.  BRUNSCHVICG.     Rev.  de 

Met.,  XXIII,  2,  331-342. 

The  method  of  proceeding  from  philosophy  to  science  results  in  two  theories 
of  knowledge,  rationalism  and  empiricism.  Neither  of  these  views  is  applic- 
able to  mathematical  knowledge.  Purely  rational  procedure  only  gives  us 
conditional  knowledge;  while  experience  is  only  significant  for  science  in 
reference  to  intelligence.  A  number  seems  to  be  a  purely  intellectual  creation; 
but  once  it  is  assumed,  it  has  properties  which  can  only  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence. The  arithmetician,  on  the  basis  of  individual  facts,  seeks  to  discover 
laws,  just  as  does  the  physicist.  Thus  Fermat  was  half  persuaded  that  a 
certain  formula  would  always  give  him  prime  numbers;  but  Euler  discovered 
an  exception.  In  some  cases,  however,  an  empirical  generalization  has  been 
shown  to  be  necessary.  This  is  the  case  with  the  law  that  the  perfect  squares 
are  obtained  by  adding  successively  to  unity  the  odd  numbers  in  the  order  of 
their  progression.  Mathematicians  have  always  felt  that  their  science  could 
not  be  reduced  to  artifices  of  writing  or  of  compatibility,  that  their  activity 
was  not  exercised  in  the  void.  In  fact,  mathematics  may  appeal  to  experience. 
Thus  the  rule  of  the  calculus  of  negative  numbers,  that  minus  multiplied  by 
minus  gives  plus,  has  in  itself  no  justification,  for  the  very  idea  of  a  multi- 
plication of  negatives  has  no  meaning  when  considered  by  itself.  At  first 
sight  this  rule  might  seem  a  purely  arbitrary  creation,  like  the  decree  of  an 
absolute  sovereign.  But  the  mathematician  must  make  an  experimental  test 
which  will  enable  him  to  connect  this  rule  of  signs  with  the  system  of  demon- 
strated propositions.  The  success  of  the  idea  of  imaginary  numbers  disproves 
the  rationalism  which  deduced,  in  the  absolute,  the  successive  conquests  of 
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science.  But  the  experience  to  which  we  appeal  is  not  opposed  to  reason. 
The  mathematician  proceeds  like  any  other  scientist,  whether  he  correlates 
his  results  directly  or  indirectly  with  experience.  We  may  trace  the  col- 
laboration of  reason  and  experience  in  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  number.  The 
savages  who  cannot  count  are  able  to  compute  by  a  one-to-one  correlation, 
similar  to  that  process  which  Cantor  and  others  place  at  the  foundation  of 
mathematics.  Rationalism  is  correct  in  affirming  that  arithmetic  is  founded 
upon  the  activity  of  thought,  but  it  is  upon  the  activity  of  thought  in  con- 
nection with  experience. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

L'infini  geomtirique  et  Mntuition.     A.  REYMOND.     Rev.  de  Met.,  XXIII,  5, 

737-747- 

If  geometrical  intuition  is  accepted  as  regards  the  finite  figures  of  euclidean 
space,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can  be  meant  by  such  expressions  as  the 
point  of  infinity  and  the  plane  of  infinity.  Some  philosophers  hold  that  in 
using  these  ideas  the  mathematician  has  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  symbols, 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  how  such  ideas  have 
enriched  the  study  of  finite  figures  as  they  have  in  recent  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  ascribe  intuitive  reality  to  the  elements  of  infinity  is  to  reduce  them 
once  more  to  the  domain  of  the  finite.  In  order  to  avoid  this  paradox,  two 
elements  must  be  recognized  in  geometrical  intuition.  Sensible  intuition 
contributes  the  fact  of  extension  itself  and  is  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  ordinary  finite  figures,  but  this  is  always  supple- 
mented by  what  may  be  called  rational  intuition  which  adds  a  homogeneity 
and  continuity,  not  found  in  experience.  When  this  rational  side  is  carried 
beyond  its  proper  scope,  it  results  in  the  reduction  of  geometry  to  a  form  of 
analysis  which  describes  the  relations  between  numbers  or  groups  of  numbers, 
and  robs  geometry  of  its  individuality.  True  geometrical  intuition  consists 
in  translating  and  synthesizing  numerical  relations  into  spatial  forms,  and  in 
that  way  often  contributes  to  the  solution  of  purely  analytical  problems.  By 
an  extension  of  geometrical  intuition  as  just  described,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
definitely  determined  relations  which  exist  in  infinite  magnitudes  by  means  of  a 
law  implied  in  the  conception  of  numerical  infinity.  An  indefinite  line  con- 
sidered as  a  homogeneous  totality  of  points  cannot  be  thought  of  as  having 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  because  if  it  were,  the  first  and  last  points  would  be 
different  from  the  rest  and  its  homogeneity  would  be  destroyed.  Such  a  line 
may,  therefore,  be  described  as  closed  and  cannot  be  conceived  except  in  two 
dimensions.  If  a  point  is  arbitrarily  chosen  on  the  line  so  conceived,  it  will 
correspond  to  a  symmetrical  point  which  can  be  called  the  point  of  infinity, 
and  which  occupies  in  relation  to  the  first  point  a  corresponding  position  in 
space  of  two  dimensions.  In  a  similar  way  the  other  elements  of  infinity, — 
plane  of  infinity,  etc.,  may  be  determined  and  shown  to  have  continuous  re- 
lations to  the  elements  of  finite  figures,  without  losing  the  quality  which  makes 
them  infinite,  namely,  that  of  being  smaller  or  greater  than  any  given  mag- 
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nitude.  The  intuition  which  grasps  them  is  in  large  part  rational  intuition 
and  lacks,  because  it  has  no  objects  given  in  experience,  only  the  more  definite 
aspects  which  geometry  realizes  in  dealing  with  finite  figures. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

La  dynamique   de  V imagination  pure.    J.   SECOND.      Rev.   Ph.,   XLI,    12, 

569-585. 

The  pure  power  of  determination,  which  is  orientation  in  its  entirety,  is 
concrete.  It  is  purely  immanent  in  the  given  in  experience;  it  does  not  have 
special  content,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  schematic  power  in  the  same 
act  in  which  it  is  developed.  Even  the  empiricist  will  admit  that  for  all 
schemas  there  is  a  certain  unity  or  that  all  may  be  included  in  a  single  schema, 
which  is  for  us  the  pure  imagination.  Far  from  being  a  feeble  sketch  of  the 
concretely  realized  images  it  actually  encloses  the  concrete  and  ordering  mo- 
bility in  the  system  of  images.  The  individual  schemas,  through  which  this  is 
accomplished,  are  energizing  principles  of  concrete  extension,  and  it  is  the 
inexhaustiveness  of  their  constructive  energy  which  renders  indeterminable 
the  inventive  richness  of  their  influence.  These  schemas  resemble  somewhat 
the  Kantian,  but  differ  in  that  they  effectively  realize  their  formal  character. 
The  productive  imagination,  such  as  the  Analytic  of  Principles  gives,  treats 
only  that  one  faculty  of  organization,  exterior  to  the  images  which  it  unifies; 
and  it  gives  only  abstract  forms  ideally  superior  to  the  contents  which  they 
embrace.  Our  schemas  are  not  only  ideal  and  superior  forms;  they  are  full 
and  rich  with  all  the  concrete  experience  which  they  picture  and  orient.  The 
synthesis  in  act  and  in  becoming  is  surely  the  real  which  it  organizes  in  its  own 
development.  It  is  in  the  internal  dynamism  and  in  the  schematization  of 
this  power  that  we  search  for  the  secret  and  effective  principle  of  realities  as 
yet  unborn.  This  is  found  in  the  concrete  schematization  of  the  purposive 
intuition.  This  schematic  intuition  makes  us  think  of  those  elastic  schemas 
whose  r&les  were  explained  by  Bergson.  It  is  certainly  analogous  to  them 
in  its  relation  to  the  images  and  in  its  own  mode  of  existence.  Although 
Bergson  speaks  in  various  places  of  a  "Passage  du  schema  aux  images,"  it  is 
only  the  activity  of  the  schema  that  is  immanent  for  him.  And  if  we  compare 
his  explanation  of  the  schematic  activity  to  the  exterior  proof  of  the  elan 
vital  or  of  the  intuition  itself,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  beginning  the  schema 
is  offered  as  an  intuition.  Our  schematic  synthesis  differs  from  that  of  Kant 
in  the  exact  respect  in  which  it  resembles  that  of  Bergson.  Nor  ought  we  to 
identify  it  entirely  with  that,  for  the  Bergsonian  schema,  even  if  it  is  an 
intuition,  and  even  though  it  develops  itself  by  the  consideration  of  images 
which  it  calls  up  and  orients,  seems  to  be  a  stranger  to  all  determination,  to 
be  not  une  intuition  imaginative,  but  une  intuition  intellectuel.  We  can  seize 
the  creative  intuition  only  in  the  moment  of  its  fruitfulness,  in  the  real  and 
intense  acts  of  its  functioning,  in  the  changing  simplicity  of  its  interior  be- 
coming. We  grasp  it  immediately  in  the  overflowing  richness  of  each  senti- 
mental or  picturesque  creation,  in  poetic  passion  and  in  ecstacy;  in  short,  in 
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the  overflow  of  our  passions.  Its  purposive  power  is  entirely  in  the  universe 
which  it  determines.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  universe, 
organized  by  its  act,  is  no  other  thing  in  all  its  differences  than  the  coming  of 
our  experience.  In  spite  of  the  essential  continuity  of  this  creative  purpose 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  different  forms  in  its  working.  This  determination 
of  moments  and  aspects  is  doubtless  artificial;  but  it  permits  an  analytical 
classification.  One  can  break  up  by  this  artifice,  Voeuvre  de  I  'imagination  pure. 

E.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Qu'est-ce  que  revolution!    F.  PAULHAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLI,  12,  pp.  505-546. 

The  idea  of  evolution  has  extended  itself  over  all  fields  of  thought  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  study  of  the  evolution  of  a  thing  has  even  been 
held  to  replace  the  study  of  its  nature;  but  in  fact  the  study  of  evo- 
lution should  be  a  means  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  things.  The  essence  of  evolution  is  growing  systematization,  aug- 
mentation of  the  internal  finality  of  the  being  which  evolves.  Dis- 
solution is  the  relaxing  of  system,  or  disintegration.  When  the  child 
becomes  a  man,  or  a  city  creates  a  state  around  it,  or  life  becomes 
more  complex,  richer  and  more  coherent,  or  our  knowledge  forms  itself  into 
systematic  theories,  or  when  a  nebula  resolves  itself  into  a  stable  astronomical 
system,  we  have  evolution.  This  growing  systematization  may  involve  either 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  elements  systematized,  or  in  the  strictness  of 
the  coordination.  Dissolution  is  the  falling  apart  of  a  system;  it  need  not 
retrace  the  stages  by  which  the  system  evolved.  Evolution  and  dissolution 
are  inextricably  intertwined ;  in  some  cases  it  is  hard  to  say  which  predominates. 
In  the  end  all  individual  organizations  come  to  an  inevitable  dissolution,  death. 
Evolution  as  a  process  of  organization  is  a  process  of  subordination  of  the 
'other1  to  the  'same.'  This  is  the  metaphysical  side  of  evolution.  The 
'same'  is  essential  to  evolution;  there  is  no  evolution  without  an  identity 
which  develops.  In  the  process  the  'same'  affirms  itself  more  and  more;  a 
child's  self  progressively  realizes  itself  as  the  child  becomes  a  man.  In  evo- 
lution things  become  "plus  le  mdme  qu'autrefois,"  i.  e.,  their  essence  becomes 
more  manifest.  The  individual  becomes  more  and  more  an  individual.  As 
the  'same'  develops  the  parts  which  make  it  up  develop.  Frequently  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  part  and  the  whole.  Side  by  side  with  growing  as- 
similation, there  is  growing  differentiation,  in  which  two  processes  are  opposed. 
Considering  the  physical  and  astronomical  evolutions,  and  the  biological 
evolutions,  we  may  say  that  evolution  itself  evolves,  becoming  most  definitely 
and  clearly  itself  in  the  latter.  In  social  evolution,  the  evolution  is  still  more 
vast,  but  more  incomplete  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  material.  A  thing 
which  evolves  may  be  said  to  be  a  thing  which  transforms  itself  in  order  to 
conserve  itself.  One  can  thus  interpret  the  theory  of  Quinton  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  evolution  is  to  maintain  "le  milieu  marin"  of  the  primitive  plasm 
in  a  constant  chemical  and  thermal  condition.  The  whole  development  of 
the  organism,  of  individuality,  the  whole  enrichment  of  intelligence  and 
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refinement  of  sentiment,  and  all  our  industry  and  social  life  would  be  merely 
to  conserve  the  plasm  in  "le  milieu  marin."  These  theories  are  attractive,  but 
they  involve  difficult  questions  of  finality.  In  the  organism  not  only  are 
the  parts  reciprocally  ends  and  means  to  each  other,  but  the  system  is  the 
deeper  end  of  them  all.  The  soldiers  are  not  for  the  general,  nor  the  general 
for  the  soldiers,  but  both  that  there  may  be  an  army.  In  every  organism 
there  are  some  things  much  more  important  than  others.  The  end  of  evolution 
is  the  development  of  larger,  surer,  and  more  unified  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  social  groups.  For  this  end,  the  chemical  composition  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  serum  are  conditions.  It  seems  as  if  the  'same'  of  evolving  things 
itself  changed  in  evolution;  there  is  great  difference  between  the  embryo  and 
the  man,  for  example.  In  fact,  evolutions  can  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  those  which  repeat  some  predetermined  pattern,  and  those  which 
invent.  Thus  the  growth  of  each  human  individual  is  determined  in  outline 
by  the  character  of  the  species.  Here  the  'same'  which  is  conserved  is  not 
an  individual  whole,  but  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  normal  adult.  It 
is  a  direction,  a  virtuality.  In  the  case  of  evolutions  which  invent,  whose 
courses  are  unpredictable,  the  question  is  more  complicated.  The  growth  of 
every  individual  is  in  part  unpredictable.  The  growing  individual  realizes 
the  '  idea '  of  the  species  and  at  the  same  time  creates  the  '  idea '  of 
the  individual  as  such.  The  evolution  of  societies  is  also  original,  and 
we  are  unable  to  predict  the  fate  of  a  people  in  the  same  way  that  we  can 
that  of  an  individual.  There  is  no  general  predetermined  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  life  in  general,  of  mind,  or  of  humanity.  Had  we  been  able  to  know 
the  undifferentiated  protoplasm  whence  have  come  all  forms  of  life,  we  could 
not  have  predicted  the  great  reptiles  of  the  secondary  period,  the  insects,  the 
mammals,  or  man.  The  'same 'of  such  a  process  cannot  be  foreseen.  May 
not  this  whole  terrestrial  evolution  be  a  repetition  of  a  process  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  world?  On  Nietzsche's  theory  of  the  eternal  recurrence 
such  would  be  the  case.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  for  this  view.  Evo- 
lution conserves,  disengages,  and  concentrates  the  essences  of  things,  so  that 
that  which  evolves  becomes  more  itself.  A  civilized  man  is  more  truly  a  man 
than  a  savage.  The  essential  nature,  the  'same,'  in  an  inventive  process  of 
evolution,  may  be  compared  to  a  major  premise  which  yields  a  number  of 
different  conclusions  according  to  the  minor  it  is  combined  with.  The  'same' 
is  modified  by  circumstances.  The  primordial  essential  virtualities  conserve 
themselves  in  evolution  by  combining  with  diverse  secondary  characters. 
However,  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  In  a  sense  the  essence  also  evolves. 
Everything  carries  the  germs  of  contradiction  in  it,  and  is  forced  to  transform 
itself.  Although  when  the  child  becomes  the  man  it  carries  on  the  personality, 
the  elements  of  it  are  no  longer  the  same.  What  remains  of  the  child  becomes 
more  and  more  attenuated,  more  and  more  abstract.  Every  idea  contains 
elements  the  development  of  which  contradict  the  original  idea,  as  in  the  case 
of  Christianity,  evolution,  imitation  in  Tarde's  philosophy,  etc.  What 
conserves  the  primitive  essence  becomes  the  more  abstract,  the  more  the 
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evolution  advances.  There  is  in  evolution  a  double  movement;  the  pro- 
gressive attenuation  of  the  primitive  essence,  and  the  formation  and  con- 
servation of  new  concrete  realities,  which  in  their  turn  become  attenuated. 
This  "  depouillement "  of  the  'same'  is  essential.  In  a  sense  the  end  of  evolution 
is  evanescence.  There  the  primitive  essence  is  conserved  and  transformed  in 
a  superior  being,  its  finality  is  subordinated  to  a  vaster  finality,  and  its  action 
continued,  although  it  disappears  as  a  distinct  and  individual  being. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

La  suggestion  comme  fait  et  comme  hypothese.     E.  BOIRAC.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLI,  9, 

pp.  193-221. 

Normal  suggestion  consists  merely  in  conveying  to  another  person  an  idea, 
which  he  may  accept  or  reject.  Hypnosis  is  an  abnormal  state  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  a  greatly  increased  suggestibility,  a  suggestibility  whose 
power  is  generally  irresistible.  The  school  of  Nancy,  however,  holds  that 
hypnosis  is  itself  merely  a  function  of  normal  suggestibility.  We  produce 
sleep  by  suggestion,  just  as  we  produce  laughter  by  suggestion.  Hypnotic 
sleep  is  identical  in  essence  with  ordinary  sleep.  The  Nancy  school  also  claims 
that  hypnosis  can  be  produced  only  by  suggestion.  But  other  operators 
produce  hypnosis  by  purely  physical  means,  such  as  prolonged  fixation  on  a 
brilliant  point.  Dr.  Lajoie  tells  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who  fell  into  hypnosis  at 
home,  presumably  alone,  by  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  a  bowl. 
The  boy,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of  hypnotizing  himself.  Hypnotic  sleep, 
moreover,  is  absolutely  dissimilar  to  ordinary  sleep.  In  hypnosis  we  have 
either  a  continuation  of  the  sensory  and  motor  functions,  or  else  complete 
insensibility;  we  often  have  retrogressive  amnesia;  the  patient  is  in  rapport 
with  the  operator,  and  awakens  only  upon  specific  command.  The  school  of 
Nancy  holds  that  these  peculiar  phenomena  of  hypnosis  are  suggested  to  the 
subject,  either  by  the  operator,  or  by  the  subject  himself.  But  oftentimes 
we  hypnotize  persons  ignorant  of  the  characteristics  of  hypnosis  who  at 
once  show  all  of  the  usual  symptoms.  Other  persons,  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  hypnosis,  and  desiring  to  be  hypnotized,  only  incompletely  show  these 
symptoms.  According  to  the  Nancy  school,  suggestions  are  always  carried 
out  unless  they  are  checked  by  counter-suggestions  arising  from  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  subject.  In  hypnosis  these  fundamental  ideas  are  para- 
lyzed, and  so  foolish  suggestions  are  accepted.  But  why  are  these  ideas 
paralyzed  in  hypnosis?  Thus  the  Nancy  theory  itself  presupposes  another 
principle.  Psychological  conditions  depend  upon  physical  conditions.  Hyp- 
nosis must  be  the  result  of  some  abnormal  physical  condition.  Suggestion  is 
only  one  characteristic  of  hypnosis.  Sometimes  we  have  a  superficial  hypnotic 
state  accompanied  by  great  suggestibility,  and  sometimes  a  profound  state 
of  hypnosis  with  little  suggestibility.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hypotheses: 
(i)  A  theoretical  hypothesis,  which  seeks  to  explain  known  facts;  (2)  an  ex- 
perimental hypothesis,  which  serves  merely  as  a  working  basis  for  the  discovery 
of  new  facts,  which  may  prove  or  disprove  the  hypothesis.  The  school  of 
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Nancy  uses  suggestion  as  a  theoretical  hypothesis.  Their  success  in  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  hypnosis  does  not  prove  their  position,  however.  One  may  use 
a  procedure  without  understanding  it.  The  producing  of  actual  objective 
results  in  the  treatment  of  patients  shows  that  hypnosis  is  something  more 
than  mere  suggestion.  The  Nancy  school  holds  that  suggestion  explains  all 
hypnotic  phenomena.  They  assume  suggestion  even  where  it  can  not  be 
proved  to  exist.  Phenomena  which  can  not  be  explained  by  suggestion  they 
regard  as  imaginary.  However,  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  parapsychic 
phenomena  does  not  warrant  us  in  reducing  them  all  to  a  single  principle. 
Also,  the  fact  that  suggestion  produces  a  psychic  phenomenon  would  not 
prove  that  the  phenomenon  could  not  be  produced  by  another  cause.  We 
need  an  experimental  hypothesis,  not  a  theoretical  hypothesis  which  seeks  to 
explain  everything  a  priori.  People  are  hypnotized  in  spite  of  their  absolute 
disbelief  in  hypnosis ;  other  persons  can  not  be  hypnotized  even  with  the  help 
of  the  greatest  belief.  These  cases  are  not  mere  exceptions;  they  are  sig- 
nificant negative  instances  which  prevent  us  from  stopping  with  apparent 
causes.  Suggestion  can  not  explain:  (i)  Exclusive  rapport;  (2)  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  this  rapport  by  contact  or  conduction;  (3)  spontaneous  anaesthesia; 
(4)  consecutive  amnesia;  (5)  the  curative  powers  of  hypnosis;  (6)  the  exteri- 
orization  of  the  sensibility.  Neither  does  the  school  of  Nancy  account  for 

clairvoyance,  telepathy,  and  spiritism. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 

L'Objectif  et  le  subjedif.     F.  LE  DANTEC.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLI,  7,  pp.  1-25. 

The  conquests  of  physical  science  and  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  shown  the  vanity  of  spiritualistic  fables  and  made 
it  possible  to  speak  scientifically  of  life  in  its  entirety.  The  '  soul '  is  following 
its  etymological  parent  the  'wind'  in  the  transformation  from  metaphysical 
mystery  to  physical  fact.  The  primary  attribute  of  the  objective  world, 
that  which  makes  it  intelligible,  is  its  continuity.  We  can  trace  the  history 
of  things,  including  men  as  objects,  as  far  back  as  we  please,  and  see  how  they 
have  become  what  they  are  by  unbroken  gradual  change  in  accordance  with 
unvarying  laws.  When  we  say  of  anything  that  it  might  have  been  different, 
we  mean  that  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  been  different,  a 
simple  confession  of  ignorance.  This  applies  to  human  conduct;  "X  did  this, 
but  he  could  have  done  otherwise,"  is  merely  one  of  those  numerous  asininities 
which  we  can  express  grammatically  because  our  language  is  an  inheritance 
from  ignorant  ancestors.  In  contrast  with  the  world,  including  human  beings 
objectively  viewed,  with  its  unbroken  and  infinitely  remote  history,  my  sub- 
jective life  is  narrowly  limited  in  space  and  time;  it  is  cut  off  from  most  of  the 
world  of  objects  and  of  other  subjects,  and  is  filled  every  moment  with  ab- 
solutely new  beginnings.  The  self  is  shut  in  completely  by  the  skin  of  the 
body,  and  only  those  changes  in  external  things  which  chance  to  impinge  upon 
this  'leather  sack,'  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  light  or  sound 
waves,  and  so  set  up  change  within  it,  can  enter  my  subjective  world.  Of 
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most  even  of  what  goes  on  in  this  leather  sack  itself  I  am  completely  ignorant. 
There  must  be  some  break  in  the  normal  routine  of  functioning  to  affect  my 
consciousness.  In  the  strict  sense  my  subjectivity  is  made  up  entirely  of 
absolute  beginnings.  Yet  this  sack  of  leather  which  is  called  me,  with  all  its 
contents,  is,  as  experience  constantly  shows,  part  of  and  continuous  with  the 
objective  world,  which  also  contains  innumerable  other  beings,  similar  objec- 
tively, and  by  inference,  subjectively,  to  myself.  The  illusion  of  discontinuity, 
of  freedom  in  conduct,  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  subjective  point  of  view, 
to  the  study  of  life  in  our  own  bodies,  which  we  know  both  objectively  and  sub- 
jectively. When  we  study  life  objectively  and  experimentally,  we  readily  see 
the  mistake;  for  the  living  bodies  with  which  we  work  manifestly  imagine 
themselves  moved  by  their  own  wills  in  their  responses  to  stimuli  which  we 
have  contrived  for  our  own  ends.  A  little  reflection  will  place  us  also  in  the 
world  along  with  other  such  mechanisms.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  moved 
by  independent  volition,  but  unless  we  are  dominated  by  the  anti-scientific 
will  to  believe,  we  must  recognize  that  in  reality  we  are  like  puppets 
whose  strings  are  pulled  through  relations  with  our  environment,  relations  too 
complicated  for  us  to  understand. 

F.  H.  KNIGHT. 

La  methode  objective.     R.  TURRO.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLI,  10,  pp.  297-316. 

The  sole  method  of  knowing  mental  phenomena  is  that  of  introspective 
examination.  Practiced  from  whatever  point  of  view,  this  is  purely  descriptive 
and  is  valuable  as  such.  It  describes  the  sequences  and  successions  of  mental 
phenomena  as  they  are  observed  and  never  asks  the  question  why  they  appear 
as  they  do.  This  procedure  differs  from  that  of  physical  science  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  causal  relations  and  so  may  be  called  empirical,  just  as  we 
call  the  classifications  of  the  mineralogist  empirical  because  they  do  not  involve 
an  examination  of  the  causal  relations  on  which  the  observed  differences  and 
resemblances  depend.  At  least,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  psychologist  in  his 
introspective  examinations  does  not  observe  causal  laws  and  principles.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  results,  others  give  them  a  metaphysical  explanation  which 
is  as  odious  as  the  results  are  unsatisfying.  Those  who  seek  to  reduce  psychic 
phenomena  to  physiological  categories  have  shown  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  consciousness  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
might  be  of  use  to  us  in  this  connection,  did  they  not  leave  the  exact  relation 
between  the  two  undefined.  The  theory  of  H.  Ebbinghaus  and  Gustav  T. 
Fechner  that  mental  and  physical  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  an  under- 
lying unitary  substance  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view  is  purely  meta- 
physical and  does  not  help  us  from  the  experimental  standpoint.  W.  Ost- 
wald's  theory  that  mind  is  a  form  of  physiological  energy  is  also  scientifically 
unintelligible.  From  the  empirical  point  of  view,  W.  James  claims  that  mind 
and  body  are  independent  phenomena  coincident  in  time  without  possessing 
reciprocal  action.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  empirical  fact  that  the  prick  of  a  pin 
causes  pain  and  so  parallelism  needs  to  be  postulated  only  in  these  complex 
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phenomena  where  the  relations  are  not  so  easily  observed  and  determined. 
In  fact,  the  physicist  proceeds  in  this  manner  describing  as  coincident  those 
relations  for  which  he  has  not  as  yet  worked  out  the  exact  conditions.  He 
means  no  more  by  cause,  than  that  he  knows  all  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon.  Using  this  same  criterion,  we  have  as 
much  right  to  say  that  a  pin  causes  pain,  or  that  alcohol  acting  on  the  nervous 
tissues  causes  a  feeling  of  hilarity  in  consciousness,  as  we  have  to  say  that  the 
vibration  of  a  body  causes  sound.  When  all  the  physiological  factors  which 
condition  the  appearance,  variation,  and  disappearance  of  mutual  phe- 
nomena, however  complex,  have  been  discovered  in  detail,  the  psychic  life  will 
no  longer  appear  as  a  floating  mass  of  facts  coincident  with  vaguely  conceived 
physiological  phenomena,  but  as  a  causal  chain  of  sequences. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

La  doctrine  pluraliste.     B.  BOURDON.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLI,  5,  pp.  409-433. 

Since  we  can  always  establish  some  differences  between  any  two  phenomena 
whatsoever,  as  for  instance  difference  of  position  in  time  and  space,  without 
which  they  would  become  identical,  a  thoroughgoing  monism  is  impossible. 
The  only  defensible  doctrine  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  realm  of  facts,  is  that 
which  maintains  a  plurality  of  elementary,  irreducible  phenomena.  The  data 
of  sense  can  only  be  considered  as  reducible  by  abstracting  their  common 
qualities,  such  as  intensity,  duration,  extension,  etc.,  which,  however,  are 
never  experienced  in  isolation.  Motion  considered  by  the  physicists  and 
by  many  psychologists  as  elementary  is  an  abstraction  of  this  kind.  Asso- 
ciation, resemblance,  and  difference  might  be  cited  as  elementary  phenomena, 
but  they  too  are  abstractions,  not  existing  by  themselves.  Images  and  con- 
cepts can  be  reduced  to  sensations  only  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  them.  The 
notion  found  in  science  that  there  are  specific  and  distinctive  phenomena  other 
than  those  mentioned  is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative treatment  of  objects.  In  the  same  way  we  might  get  other  specific 
psychological  phenomena,  which  would  lend  support  to  the  theory  here  ad- 
vocated. Really,  however,  the  difference  between  mental  and  physical  does 
not  reside  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  rather  in  whether  we  associate  them 
with  the  self  or  with  other  external  things.  These  associations  between 
elementary  phenomena  are  unquestionable  facts,  as  for  example,  the  com- 
bination of  subjective  phenomena  called  the  Self.  It  is  also  unquestionable 
that  definite  quantitative  and  qualitative  determinations  of  one  phenomenon 
are  correlated  with  definite  quantitative  and  qualitative  determinations  of 
another;  sound,  for  instance,  with  air  vibrations  and  heat  with  motion. 
Whether  heat  is  a  transformation  of  motion  or  sound  a  transformation  of 
vibration  is  not  so  evident.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  correlation  implies  the 
idea  of  simultaneity,  while  transformation,  causation,  or  communication  implies 
succession,  gradual  change,  and  compatibility  of  the  phenomena  transformed. 
This  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  materialistic  atomists,  who  try  to  reduce 
all  phenomena  to  atoms  and  motion.  They  are  the  first  to  deny  that  heat  follows 
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motion  and  that  sound  follows  vibration,  claiming  that  one  motion  is  always 
followed  by  another  motion  which  affects  our  sense  organs  and  brains,  thus 
producing  heat  and  sound  as  specific  phenomena  existing  in  us.  But  the 
question  still  arises,  does  the  sensation  of  heat  or  sound  follow  the  brain 
excitation  or  are  the  two  simultaneous?  Besides,  to  say  that  heat  and  sound 
are  specific  phenomena  existing  in  us  is  not  a  monistic  doctrine;  and  if  it  is 
developed  consistently  leads  to  subjectivism  by  relegating  motion  itself  to 
the  mind.  Lastly,  this  theory  explains  sound  and  heat  only  by  begging  the 
question,  that  is  by  assuming  motion  in  the  first  place.  Those  who  try  to 
reduce  everything  in  the  world  to  energy  and  its  transformations  are  no  better 
off,  since  they  make  use  of  an  illegitimate  abstraction  which  enables  them  to 
conceive  of  energy  as  an  underlying  faculty  or  substance.  In  conclusion,  if 
we  examine  the  infinitely  small  and  imperceptible  atoms  of  which  the  world  is 
made  in  these  monistic  doctrines,  we  find  that  they  are  analogous  to  perceived 
things.  Atoms  are  conceived  as  having  form,  dimension,  mass,  and  motion. 
But  why  not  conceive  them  as  having  sound,  color,  odor,  and  flavor?  Prob- 
ably because  more  is  known  of  motion  and  consequently  more  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  it.  If  sound  were  even  better  known  and  even  more  susceptible 
of  mathematical  treatment,  the  monists  would  claim  that  motion  was  a 
transformation  of  sound  rather  than  that  sound  was  a  transformation  of 
motion. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

Tendencies    of   Legislative    Policy    and    Modern    Social    Legislation.     ERNST 

FREUND.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXIV,  pp.  1-24. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  ten  years  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can Courts  towards  social  legislation.  In  1905  in  the  decision  of  the  so-called 
bakeshop  case  the  Supreme  Court  expressed  a  decidedly  hostile  spirit  towards 
this  kind  of  legislation.  The  fundamental  problem  involved,  as  to  whether 
the  extension  of  legal  power  over  personal  and  property  rights  not  covered  by 
specific  constitutional  guarantees  is  a  legal  or  political  issue,  can  be  solved  only 
after  a  survey  of  the  actual  historic  changes  in  statutory  policies.  These 
changes  can  be  arranged  under  a  few  principal  heads:  (i)  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  personality;  (2)  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  thought;  (3)  the 
repression  of  unthrift  and  dissipation;  (4)  the  protection  of  public  health  and 
safety;  (5)  the  relief  from  social  injustice,  (i)  In  behalf  of  the  right  of  person- 
ality there  has  taken  place  the  abrogation  of  personal  slavery,  the  disappear- 
ance of  legal  class  distinctions,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  aliens,  and  eman- 
cipation from  domestic  subjection.  In  this  process,  through  which  personal 
status  has  gone,  liberty  and  equality  have  received  in  the  nineteenth  century 
practically  universal  recognition.  Elements  of  race  destination  alone  persist 
and  leave  on  our  hands  difficult  and  sinister  problems.  The  most  marked 
triumph  of  the  right  of  personality  is  the  emancipation  from  the  abuse  of 
domestic  power.  (2)  In  regard  to  freedom  of  thought  we  find  that  religious 
toleration  has  gained  almost  universal  recognition  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
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absolute  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  established  in  most  civilized  countries, 
and  freedom  of  political  agitation  has  gained  wide  acceptance.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  political  wholesomeness  of  free  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  democracy  and  education  in  public  affairs. 
These  advances  were,  however,  largely  a  matter  of  the  removal  of  legal  and 
other  restrictions;  it  is  in  regard  to  the  other  changes  to  be  considered  that 
we  have  a  more  positive  functioning  of  legislation.  (3)  In  regard  to  drink, 
gambling,  and  sexual  vice,  legislative  policy  grows  more  aggressive  with  the 
advance  of  democracy,  even  to  the  extent  of  radical  interference  with  personal 
liberty.  The  standard  of  this  'morals'  legislation  is,  however,  higher  than 
the  enforcement,  especially  in  America,  where  the  legislative  function  is 
entirely  divorced  from  the  administrative.  (5)  Modern  legislation  in  regard 
to  public  health  and  safety  has  in  general  merely  extended  a  function  recog- 
nized and  exercised  in  much  earlier  times,  but  it  has  extended  to  a  degree  that 
in  its  interference  with  personal  affairs  would  make  the  subject  of  an 
oriental  despotism  stand  amazed.  Its  justification  is  based  very  largely, 
however,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  men  upon  each 
other's  standards  of  conduct  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  safety  for  all. 
(6)  By  social  legislation  is  meant  those  measures  intended  for  the  relief  and 
elevation  of  the  less  favored  classes,  measures  exemplified  in  the  Workingmen's 
Insurance  laws  of  Germany  which  have  been  adopted  largely  in  recent  years 
by  England.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  this  new  legislation  is  that  its  applica- 
tion carries  no  stigma  or  disability,  as  did  for  example  the  earlier  Poor  Laws 
of  England;  but  a  sharp  line  is  still  drawn  between  relief  and  the  larger  policy 
of  using  the  Power  of  the  State  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract.  An 
entire  readjustment  or  reconstruction  of  the  economic  relation  between 
classes  is  not,  as  yet,  generally  speaking,  considered  as  part  of  a  practical 
legislative  program.  Social  legislation  of  a  reconstructive  character  has  been 
enacted  however;  factory  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  were 
early  extended  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  and  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
and  formulated  quite  recently  to  apply  in  a  few  occupations  to  men.  The 
courts  generally  have  sought  to  justify  this  kind  of  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  public  health  and  morals,  but  the 
effort  becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  it  would  appear  that  the  courts 
must  ultimately  be  forced  to  recognize  the  right  of  legislative  enactment  on 
behalf  of  social  and  economic  advancement.  It  was  the  recognition  by  the 
courts  that  legislative  enactment  was  entering  into  a  new  field  that  provoked 
the  opposition  to  the  first  steps  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  but  their 
attempt  to  read  into  the  general  clauses  of  the  constitution  a  purpose  of 
fixing  economic  policies  can  only  arouse  thorough  scepticism.  Whatever  its 
justification,  the  attempt  of  the  courts  to  check  modern  social  legislation  can 
be  properly  estimated  only  if  we  recognize  in  it  the  exercise  of  a  political  and 
not  a  strictly  judicial  function. 

W.    E.    BlNGHAM. 
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Logistic  and  the  Reduction  of  Mathematics  to  Logic.    JAMES  BYRNIE  SHAW. 

Monist,  XXVI.,  3,  pp.  397-415. 

It  was  claimed  by  Bertrand  Russell  in  1901  that  Boole  in  The  Laws  of 
Thought  discovered  pure  mathematics,  which  is  identical  with  symbolic  logic. 
The  logic  of  Aristotle  having  been  broadened  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
application  of  the  mathematical  notion  of  functions  to  propositions,  and  by 
the  application  of  symbols  to  express  all  the  relations,  classes,  subclasses  and 
individuals  as  well  as  to  express  all  the  logical  relations  between  propositions, 
Boole  invented  a  simple  algebra  which  would  enable  us  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  older  logic.  This  was  not  the  discovery  of  mathematics,  but  the  mathe- 
maticizing  of  logic.  Following  this,  Peano  attempted  to  deduce  the  whole 
of  mathematics  from  the  undefined  logical  constants  from  which  it  starts. 
It  developed  that  a  large  part  of  mathematics  is  about  prepositional  functions 
and  has  to  do  with  determining  consistencies  and  inconsistencies,  but  that 
everything  in  mathematics  is  reducible  to  logical  function  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  arithmetic  of  2  and  I  was  known  before  logistic.  The  notion  of  truth 
and  truth-value  introduced  by  logistic  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  an  asser- 
tion can  be  labelled  as  consistent  or  inconsistent  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proposition.  No  objective  reference  is  made  and,  accordingly,  if  mathematics 
is  to  give  us  truth,  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  suprasensible  world  and 
an  absolute  truth,  an  assumption  which  is  open  to  many  criticisms.  The 
final  failure  of  logistic  came  in  its  treatment  of  infinity.  Asserting  the  supra- 
sensible  existence  of  its  objects,  it  was  forced  to  assert  an  absolute  infinity 
which  cannot  be  defined  and,  therefore,  according  to  Poincare,  cannot  be 
reasoned  about.  Absolute  infinity  must  never  be  confused  with  infinity  as  an 
unlimited  class,  arbitrarily  defined.  Our  conclusion  must  be,  then,  that 
logistic  furnishes  truth  [to  mathematics,  just  as  geometry,  algebra,  or  theory 
of  groups  does.  It  can  exist  as  an  independent  branch  of  mathematics,  but  it 
is  not  the  overlord  of  the  mathematical  world. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

The  Truth  Problem.     RALPH  BARTON  PERRY.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth., 

XIII,  19,  pp.  505-515,  and  21,  pp.  561-573. 

There  are  four  senses  in  which  the  term  'truth'  is  commonly  employed, 
namely,  in  the  logical,  ontological,  existential,  and  psychological  senses. 
Truth  in  the  logical  sense  is  inherent  in  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  its 
distinction  from  falsity  is  synonymous  with  that  between  positivity  and  nega- 
tivity. For  every  relational  complex  there  is  a  hypothetical  negative  and  this 
type  of  being  we  will  call  a  prepositional  complex.  "While  a  multiplication 
of  positivity  is  redundant,  a  positive  qualification  of  a  negative  is  significant." 
The  possibility  of  deriving  new  propositions  by  the  alteration  of  old  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  mental  acts  of  affirmation  and  denial  as  well  as  of  physical  or 
mental  antagonism,  i.  e.,  the  assertion  of  P  is  neither  a  mental  denial  of  or  in- 
compatible with  the  assertion  of  not-P.  Besides  this  logical  sense  of  truth 
and  falsity  and  other  kindred  properties,  formal  logic  discovers  certain  specific 
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propositions  about  the  proportional  complex  as  such  which  have  to  do  with 
truth  in  the  ontological  or  categorical  sense.  The  categorical  fact  of  contra- 
diction as  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  'P  implies  q'  (merely  'con- 
sidered') and  '  (p  or  q)  implies  P'  (possessing  the  'assertion  sign')  is  in  reality 
a  question  of  what  is  before  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
itself,  there  being  a  relational  complex  only  when  there  is  something  which 
is  in  the  relation  in  question — a  logical  fact  is  a  fact  in  which  the  terms 
are  proportional  complexes  without  terms,  and  since  the  aim  of  a  logical 
treatise  is  to  get  logical  facts  comprehended  "it  will  place  first  what 
it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  in  order  to  see  what  is  placed  after."  In 
the  case  of  existential  truth  we  have  a  proportional  complex  on  the  one 
hand  and  something  that  is  a  value  of  a  variable  on  the  other,  and  while 
the  particular  statement,  as  New  York  is  greater  than  London,  is  true,  the 
general  law  under  which  this  statement  comes,  as  X  is  greater  than  Y,  is  not  a 
fact.  Nature  is  irrational  in  so  far  as  its  laws  are  true  not  formally,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  material  objects  obey  them.  Truth  in  the  psychological 
sense  hypothesizes  a  mind  which  assigns  a  value  to  a  variable  and  thus  brings 
together  a  general  function  and  a  particular  case  of  it.  For  example  in  the 
proposition  "This  is  a  rainy  day"  there  is  such  a  thing  as  raininess  which  not 
only  may  hold  of  today,  but  in  the  present  case  is  'said  of  today.  By  giving 
to  certain  sounds  general  meanings  and  then  combining  these  sounds  in  various 
ways,  it  has  become  possible  "for  the  finite  number  of  sounds  which  the  vocal 
organs  can  produce  to  cope  with  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  situations." 
To  every  specific,  variable,  cognitive  claim  in  which  there  is  either  merit  of 
truth  or  liability  to  error  there  are  three  requisites,  namely;  (i)  a  committal 
attitude  of  mind  such  as  belief;  (2)  an  object  concerning  which  the  claim  is 
made;  (3)  a  point  of  application  for  the  belief  which  may  be  an  object  of  ac- 
quaintance (a)  not  symbolized,  (b)  symbolized  by  pronouns  or,  (c)  named. 
While  the  object  of  belief  must  exist  in  the  case  of  error  it  need  not  be  as  it  is 
believed.  Since  the  truth  or  error  of  a  belief  is  determined  in  advance  of  the 
moment  of  evidence  the  pragmatic  theory  is  correct  in  emphasizing  the  for- 
mative action  of  the  mind,  the  coherence  theory  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  logical  principles  of  contradiction  and  universality,  and  the  correspondence 
theory  in  emphasizing  the  disjunction  between  truth  and  error  as  dependent 
on  the  decree  of  fact. 

CHARLES  H.  WRIGHT. 

Belief  and  the  Criterion  of  Truth.     A.  K.  ROGERS.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  XIII.,  15,  pp.  393-410. 

In  attempting  to  establish  a  criterion  of  truth  we  may  start  with  the  simple 
and  self-evident  proposition,  "Truth  for  me  is  that  which  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving." This  implies  the  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  true  and  false 
beliefs  and  presupposes  a  critical  examination  of  them.  Belief  is  a  more  fun- 
damental concept,  however,  than  truth,  and  the  criteria  of  truth  must  be 
elicited  from  those  beliefs  which  survive  a  critical  examination.  By  'cannot 
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help  believing"  is  not  meant  a  merely  logical  possibility,  but  the  survival  of 
beliefs  after  an  open-minded  criticism  on  the  basis  of  the  fullest  and  completest 
experience.  Similarly  in  the  phrase  'for  me,'  there  is  no  intention  of  pure 
subjectivism, — there  is  a  reference  to  objective  conditions  in  every  belief, — but 
it  is  intended  that  every  belief  is  a  human  belief,  and  that  we  cannot  separate 
what  is  really  true  from  what  is  believed  to  be  true.  We  can  distinguish  two 
forms  of  primitive  or  intuitive  belief: — (i)  Intuitive  certainty  in  the  stricter 
sense  where  confidence  rests  on  immediately  seeing  that  a  thing  is  self-evi- 
dently  so,  which  only  applies  to  the  immediate  perception  of  the  existence,  or 
the  meaning  of  our  own  mental  content;  (2)  confidence  that  our  geometrical 
intuitions  apply  to  a  real  spatial  world,  and  so  forth.  There  are  three  forms 
which  human  nature  takes  in  influencing  primitive  belief,  viz.,  confidence  due 
to  our  intellectual  nature,  to  our  practical  needs,  and  to  our  emotional  prefer- 
ences. Coherence  is  a  rational  justification  of  belief,  coherence,  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  logical  necessity,  but  as  implying  a  system,  from  which  we  gain  the 
mutual  corroboration  of  beliefs.  Our  theoretical  and  practical  postulates 
gain  practical  certainty  by  their  organization  of  our  experience.  The  emo- 
tional postulates  are  regarded,  however,  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  mainly 
because  they  tend  to  attach  themselves  to  beliefs  not  susceptible  either  of 
proof  or  disproof.  If  any  belief  can  be  shown,  however,  to  be  logically  con- 
nected with  other  beliefs  for  which  we  do  have  some  grounds,  it  shares  in 
some  degree  that  rational  character.  Beliefs  must  undergo  criticism  and 
analysis  in  order  to  claim  rational  acceptance,  but  criticism  and  analysis  must 
have  the  background  of  a  Weltanschauung  whose  principle  of  unity  is  reason 

as  the  instrument  of  a  purposeful  human  life. 

WM.  E.  BINGHAM. 

The  Development  of  Leibniz's  Monadism.    T.  STEARNS  ELIOT.     Monist,  XXVI, 

4,  PP-  534-556. 

"Commencing  with  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  matter,  Leibniz  is  led  to 
the  view  of  a  universe  consisting  of  centers  of  force.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  human  soul  is  merely  one  of  these  forces,  and  its  activity  should  be  reducible 
to  physical  laws.  Under  the  influence  of  an  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  substance, 
he  comes  to  conclusions  which  are  not  at  all  Aristotelian,  by  his  nominalistic 
assumption  that  substances  are  particulars.  From  a  materialistic  atomism 
he  is  led  to  a  spiritualistic  atomism.  In  this  he  shows  again  an  important 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world."  From  the  viewpoint 
of  physics  we  have  a  real  advance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  separate 
forces  unless  we  conceive  of  matter  as  a  positive  principle  of  individuation; 
and  even  then  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  a  monad  should  become  a  master 
monad  of  a  new  organism  at  birth.  In  Aristotle  matter  exists  only  in  contrast 
with  form,  and  formed  matter  may  become  the  matter  for  higher  formations; 
for  Leibniz  matter  really  exists  independently  of  spirit,  but  is  really  spirit, 
an  arrested  moment  of  mind.  The  entelechy  of  Aristotle  is  the  completion  of 
something;  that  of  Leibniz  is  the  monad,  complete  in  itself.  With  Leibniz  the 
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relation  of  mind  and  matter  is  closer,  the  relation  of  body  and  soul  more 
remote,  than  with  Aristotle. 

E.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Leibniz's  Monads  and  Bradley' s  Finite  Centers.    T.  STEARNS  ELIOT.     Monist, 

XXVI,  4,  pp.  566-576. 

The  impenetrability  of  the  Leibnizian  monad  distinguishes  it  from  the 
monad  of  Bruno,  and  justifies  our  finding  a  likeness  between  Leibniz  and 
Bradley.  Their  views  are  similar  in  almost  everything  essential,  for  example, 
as  regards  the  isolation  and  indestructibility  of  the  monad,  the  skeptical  theory 
of  knowledge,  the  relativistic  view  of  space,  time,  and  relation,  and  the  relation 
of  soul  to  body.  From  the  pluralism  of  Leibniz  to  the  absolute  zero  of  Bradley 
there  is  only  a  step.  Both  are  based  on  faith.  Both  attempt  to  sketch  an 
ideal  world,  yet  both  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  world,  and 
that  there  are  objects  for  their  mirrors  to  mirror.  Bradley  makes  the  soul  the 
entelechy  of  the  body,  as  does  also  Leibniz,  although  the  latter  is  forced  to  call 
in  the  idea  of  the  dominant  monad.  The  monad  combines  clumsily  several 
points  of  view,  and  the  '  pre-established  harmony '  becomes  necessary  to  solve 
the  difficulties.  '  The  one  Absolute, '  working  through  finite  centers,  performs 
the  same  function  for  Bradley. 

E.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Kant's  Phenomenalism  in  its  Relation  to  Subsequent  Metaphysics.    ARCHIBALD 

A.  BOWMAN.     Mind,  N.  S.,  No.  100,  pp.  461-489. 

The  tendency  in  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  has  been  toward  a  re- 
consideration of  the  denial  of  metaphysics  and  from  the  modern  view-point  even 
the  Critical  Philosophy  is  apt  to  appear  metaphysical  because,  although  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  knowable,  Kant  asserted  the  existence  of  the  uncondi- 
tionally valid.  Nietszche  charges  Kant  with  subordinating  the  rational  in- 
terpretation of  experience  to  ethical  prejudice,  while  Simmel  charges  that  "it 
is  a  case  of  scientific  simplification  where  simplification  means  falsification." 
Both  make  his  speculative  ideas  independent  of  actualities,  "just  the  feature 
in  virtue  of  which  Kant's  thinking,  despite  the  doctrinal  negation  of  meta- 
physics, appears  to  the  modern  mind  as  metaphysical  in  the  wrong  sense  of 
the  term."  By  substituting  for  Kant's  objective  phenomena  a  world  of 
objects  intuited  as  caused  and  attempting  to  reduce  his  position  to  a  simple  pair 
of  alternatives,  namely,  the  thing  in  itself  and  the  Vorstellung,  Schopenhauer 
contrives  to  restore  the  metaphysical  to  knowability.  He  accomplishes  this, 
however,  at  the  expense  of  detracting  from  the  objective  character  of  knowledge 
and  of  involving  himself  in  the  ambiguity  of  defining  the  objectively  real  at 
one  time  in  terms  of  the  Vorstellung  and  its  implications,  and  again  as  nothing 
short  of  the  thing  in  itself.  Recent  thought  tends  to  oppose  Kant  in  his 
theory  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  Noumena,  in  some  cases  claiming  that 
experience  is  itself  metaphysical.  Philosophy  needs  to  be  given  a  closeness  of 
relation,  short  of  identity,  to  the  conscious  life  of  man,  as  suggested  in  Her- 
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hart's  theory  that  philosophy  is  altogether  immanent  in  relation  to  other 
knowledge.  Upon  the  interpretation  of  immanent  as  giving  to  knowledge, 
when  fully  developed,  the  capacity  to  comprehend  the  reality  with  which 
philosophy  deals,  rests  the  idealism  which  reached  its  height  in  Hegel,  while 
Herbart  bases  his  system  on  an  interpretation  of  immanent  as  a  revelation  of 
certain  irreducible  differences  in  the  knowable.  Hegel  postulates  an  objective 
body  of  truth  as  the  Absolute  or  God,  and  then  confines  the  remaining  categories 
to  defining  this  substantive  reality.  No  advance  hasbeenmade  in  this  method 
since  his  time.  Philosophy,  according  to  Herbart,  is  immanent  in  that  "  Meta- 
physics has  no  other  definitory  function  (Bestimmung)  than  that  of  rendering 
thinkable  the  same  ideas  which  experience  forces  upon*it,"and  it  is  only  bymeans 
of  abstract  logic  that  we  learn  to  know  the  real,  whose  superficial  appearance 
we  get  through  sensation.  Thus  we  see  that  modern  idealism,  failing  to  accept 
consistently  Hegel's  conclusions,  ends  in  the  Kantian  antithesis  of  appearance 
and  reality,  while  realism,  by  postulating  the  distinctness  of  thought  and  things, 
arrives  at  abstract  thought  as  the  only  reality.  While  neither  idealism  or 
realism  can  justify  phenomenalism  in  an  emphasis  of  the  antithesis  "in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  content  of  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,"  the  antithesis  is  entirely 
negligible.  The  difficulty  with  philosophy  has  been  in  starting,  not  from  ex- 
perience, but  from  a  conception  of  experience.  Reality  is  whatever  enters 
our  experience  as  subjects.  By  realizing  that  the  antithesis  of  theoretical 
truth  and  falsehood  is  simply  a  'species  under  the  genus'  of  the  all-inclusive 
opposition  of  the  valid  and  invalid,  we  conclude  that  the  object  of  philosophy 
is  the  "scientific  exposition  of  the  principles  of  validity  which  give  significance 
to  human  experience  in  every  one  of  its  distinctive  interests."  Only  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Kant,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  this  idea  suggested.  Kant  denies  the 
possibility  of  metaphysics  only  in  the  sense  that  the  object  of  knowledge  must 
be  defined  in  terms  of  that  which  makes  it  knowable,  while  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  known  are,  in  every  sense,  metaphysical.  Metaphysics  is,  therefore, 
knowable  as  a  principle;  Morality  likewise,  though  not  an  object  of  knowledge, 
is  not  on  that  account  unknowable.  Metaphysical,  as  well  as  objective 
knowledge,  therefore,  begins  with  experience  and  "the  phenomenalist  episte- 
mology ...  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  leading  to ...  a  metaphysics  having 
to  do  with  every  principle  that  determines  the  significance  of  human  life." 

CHARLES  H.  WRIGHT. 


NOTES. 

M.  Th.  Ribot,  the  distinguished  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  died  on  December  9,  1916,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  Revue 
Philosophique,  which  M.  Ribot  has  conducted  for  forty  years,  has  been 
entrusted,  from  February  of  this  year,  to  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Professor  Lalande,  in  his  next  article  on  French  philosophy  for 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  will  deal  at  length  with  the  scope  and  significance 
of  M.  Ribot 's  work. 

Dr.  George  Holmes  Howison,  Professor  of  Philosophy  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  California,  died  on  December  31,  1916,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  Dr.  Howison  was  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California  from  1884  to  1909. 
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THE    RELATION    OF    COHERENCE    TO    IMMEDIACY 
AND  SPECIFIC   PURPOSE. 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  Professor  Sabine's  article  entitled  "Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet's  Logic  and  the  Concrete  Universal" 
appeared  in  The  Philosophical  Review.1  I  communicated  some 
observations  upon  it,  noting  its  very  appreciative  and  courteous 
tone,  to  Professor  Sabine  at  the  time;  but  was  prevented  by 
stress  of  work  from  writing  anything  on  the  subject  for  publi- 
cation. And  I  should  hardly  have  hoped  that  after  so  long  an 
interval  any  reference  to  it  would  still  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review.  But  the  editor  has  invited  me  to  recur 
to  the  question,  and  I  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity. 

After  giving  a  very  just  and  generous  account  of  my  logical 
ideas — so  at  any  rate  it  appeared  to  me — Professor  Sabine 
expressed  his  intention  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  coherence 
theory,  as  exhibited  by  my  criticisms  of  points  of  view  other 
than  my  own,  with  certain  facts  about  the  reasoning  process  as 
it  occurg  in  ordinary  experience  (p.  550). 

I  will  try  to  explain  my  attitude  towards  the  facts  thus  alleged, 
taking  them  on  the  whole  in  the  order  which  Professor  Sabine 
has  given  them,  but  beginning  with  a  general  answer  to  a  funda- 
mental question  which  he  puts  at  a  later  stage. 

I.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  first  of  the  two  questions  relating 
to  the  paramount  importance  which  I  give  to  coherence;  viz. 
"on  just  what  sort  of  evidence  does  this  alleged  primacy  of 

1  Vol.  XXI,  No.  s,  September,  1912. 
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coherence  rest?"  (p.  558  top).     The  second  of  these  questions  I 
defer. 

My  answer  seems  to  me  simple  and  definite.  The  primacy 
of  coherence  rests  on  the  principle  or  general  fact  of  implication, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  core  of  inference.  I  mean  by  implication 
the  kind  of  relation  which  is  detected  by  the  insight  which 
tells  us  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,1  or  that 
an  equilateral  triangle  must  be  equiangular  and  conversely. 
The  main  point  of  it  is  that  the  relations,  though  bona  fide 
different,  are  connected  within  a  system  which  has  a  pervading 
nature,  such  that,  if  certain  propositions  within  it  are  true, 
certain  others  must  also  be  true;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
reality  of  facts  or  relations.  This  principle  is  not  assigned  in 
my  Logic  the  full  and  distinct  importance  which  I  now  believe 
to  be  its  due;  but  enough  is  said,  I  think,  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  was  in  effect  my  fundamental  conception  of  inference.2 
I  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  question  in  the  near  future. 

Realists,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  accept  this  principle  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  I  do,  though  they  maintain  a  principle  of  simple 
givenness  beside  it.  There  are  others  who  deny  it,  in  this 
sense,  altogether;3  who  deny,  that  is  to  say,  that  an  inference 
by  implication  can  be  anything  other  than  a  restatement  of  the 
original  proposition  in  other  words.  If  so,  of  course  no  knowledge 
can  be  attained  by  such  a  process. 

The  evidence  for  the  nature  and  existence  of  implication 
suppose  is  ideal  experiment,  or  the  experience  of  insight  within 
complex  distinctly  given.4    The  evidence  of  its  primacy  is  th 
failure  of  logicians  to  produce  any  principle,  not  reducible  to 
this,  by  which  facts  are  ascertained  or  propositions  supported 
in  reasoning.     The  verification  of  it  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  inference  and  affirmation  is  what  I  have  attempted  in  my 

1  See  recently  Mind,  95,  Dr.  McTaggart  on  Causality  and  Implication,  and 
Mind,  96,  Mr.  Pickard-Cambridge  on  the  argument  a  fortiori;  Mind  97  and  101 
on  Causality  and  Implication  (Dr.  Mercier  and  myself). 

1  Much  more  might  have  been  gained  from  suggestions  in  Mr.  Bradley's  Prin- 
ciples of  Logic  than  I  or  anyone  else  has  drawn  from  them. 

'  e.  g..  Dr.  Mercier  in  the  New  Logic,  pp.  245-6  and  elsewhere. 

4  Bradley,  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  311;  Husserl,  Jahrbuch,  1.36,  pp.  43~4- 
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Logic  under  such  names  as  the  principle  of  coherence  and  system- 
atic inference. 

I  add  two  remarks  on  pp.  558-9. 

1.  Abruptness  or  discontinuity,  if  it  means  richness  of  differ- 
ence within  a  complex  having  a  common  nature,  is  of  course  a 
gain  to  our  experience.     But  if  it  means  a  failure  to  be  included 
in  the  total  system  of  facts  or  truths  which  imply  and  are  implied, 
it  simply  could  not  be  apprehended;  and  in  face  of  a  world  of 
such  discontinuities  (the  word  'world'  so  applied  involves  an 
Irish  bull),  intelligence  could  never  have  developed. 

ii.  "In  general,"  Professor  Sabine  asks,  "is  not  the  tendency 
of  idealism  to  discredit  one  phase  of  experience  as  an  imper- 
fection of  the  finite  mind  and  to  exalt  another  as  an  approximation 
to  absolute  truth  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  rationalist's  dis- 
tinction between  necessary  and  contingent  truths?"  (p.  559). 

Surely  not.  The  distinction  between  necessary  and  con- 
tingent truths  is  maintained  in  principle  so  long  as  givenness  is 
held,  as  I  understand  that  my  critic  holds  it,  to  be  a  ground  for 
acceptance  of  propositions  as  truth  distinct  and  apart  from 
implication.  With  the  tracing  of  implication  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  it  through  all  grades  of  inference  and  affirmation, 
the  distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent  truths  is 
finally  and  in  principle  set  aside,  as  it  is  by  post-Kantian  phi- 
losophy in  general. 

2.  As   against   the   theory  of  coherence,   viz.,  that   facts  or 
propositions  can  only  be  real  or  true  by  being  implied  in  other 
facts    or    propositions    within    a    systematic    whole,    Professor 
Sabine  adduces  two  considerations  on  behalf  of  realism;    viz., 
(i)  that  in  all  reasoning  there  is  an  immediate  given  and  (ii)  that 
every  problem  has  its  definite  solution  (and  therefore,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  is  not  bound  to  exhibit  coherence  with  the  whole  ad 
infinitum) . 

i.  The  immediate  given. 

(a)  Professor  Sabine  writes  (p.  552)  as  if  our  criticism  of  the 
imediate  given  had  reference  only  to  the  supposed  sensational 
ita  in   obsolete  empirical   psychology.     It  does   not   present 
itself  to  him  as  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the  principal  moral  and 
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result  for  logic  which  is  drawn  from  the  empirical  sciences 
themselves.  Against  the  time-honored  prejudice  that  every 
inference  must  ultimately  have  an  immediate  premise,  I  ad- 
vanced many  years  ago  an  argument  based  on  analysis  of  the 
essential  method  to  be  seen  in  science  itself.1  I  pointed  out 
that  the  scientific  establishment  of  the  simplest  datum  such  as 
might  be  supposed  immediate  (e.  g.,  the  measurement  of  ah 
actual  base  line  for  a  trigonometric  survey)  involved  reliance  on 
whole  systems  of  the  sciences,  on  the  systematic  implications  of 
which  the  simplest  observation  depends.  I  pointed  out  for 
instance  that  optical  instruments  and  instruments  of  accurate 
measurement  are  reasoning  machines  far  more  truly  than  Jevons' 
logical  instrument,  for  they  include  in  their  structure  all  kinds 
of  principles  and  deductions  which  enter,  logically  speaking, 
into  the  data  they  furnish.  How  is  one  assured  that  the  image 
observed  through  a  high  power  of  the  compound  microscope  is  a 
correct  magnification  of  the  object  under  the  lens?  It  is  im- 
possible to  compare  them.  Your  certainty  is  deductive,  and  by  a 
pretty  complex  deduction,  if  only  you  knew  what  it  was.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  sciences  themselves,  and  no  whim  of  the 
idealist  philosopher,  which  suggests  that  they  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  building  on  immediate  premisses  as  foundations,2 
but  rather  as  something  analogous  to  a  solar  system  determined 
by  reciprocal  implications. 

(|8)  But  of  course  something  is  in  some  sense  given.  The 
content  of  our  real  world  comes  from  sense-perception.  But 
what  is  it  that  is  given  and  in  what  sense?  What  is  given  is 
simply  the  whole  varying  world  of  experience,  a  mixture  of 
scientific  certainty,  sense-perception,  error,  imagination,  and 
dream.  This  is  our  prima  facie  reality,  which  furnishes  our 
problem.  It  is  within  this  system,  by  insight  directed  to  the 
implications  which  it  contains,  that  minor  systems  are  dis- 
criminated according  to  the  values  which  their  structure  reveals, 
from  the  demonstration  to  the  dream. 

1  Knowledge  and  Reality,  Conclusion,  "The  Immediate  Premiss." 
*  On  "Foundationism"  see  my  Logic,  II,  266  note  a,  and  Knowledge  and  Reality, 
I.  c. 
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(7)  It  is  this  last  consideration  which  enables  us  to  deal 
with  a  really  formidable  difficulty.1  If  comprehensiveness  and 
consistency  in  a  system  of  content  is  all  that  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish its  truth  as  affirmed  of  reality,  does  it  not  follow  that  you 
can  create  reality  at  will,  in  conflict  with  any  of  your  experience 
however  broad  and  self-consistent,  by  imagining,  as  is  alleged 
to  be  practicable  in  every  case,  a  world  yet  broader  and  yet 
more  self-consistent,  which  would  by  the  hypothesis  present 
the  character  of  reality  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  world  com- 
monly held  to  be  the  actual  real?  And  is  not  this  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  belief  that  reality  is  discriminated  not  by  im- 
mediate givenness  or  apprehension,  but  by  the  completeness  and 
consistency  of  the  system  of  implications  which  it  presents? 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  here  is  that,  for  reasoning,  facts 
can  only  appear  in  propositions ;  therefore  givenness,  or  the  nature 
of  an  apprehension,  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  data  of  reasoning 
by  further  propositions  than  that  which  is  to  be  supported  by 
the  appeal  to  such  a  character;  and  ultimately,  if  we  insist  on 
trying  to  push  the  argument  home,  by  propositions  ad  infinitum 
supporting  in  turn  the  propositions  which  support  the  primary 
one.2  Thus  you  cannot  produce  for  inspection  in  an  appre- 
hension the  immediate  certainty  which  it  claims.  What  you 
can  do  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  describe  and  further 
describe,  one  after  the  other,  the  conditions  which  you  believe 
to  have  excluded  error,  as  in  an  experiment;  and  further,  to 
argue  in  support  of  any  of  these,  if  their  actuality  is  impeached. 
Thus  you  establish  wider  and  wider  areas  of  implication  which 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  the  result  is  that  classification 
of  realities  according  to  their  relative  truth  and  existence  which 
makes  up  our  total  world. 

Thus,  then,  the  graduated  nature  of  the  whole  of  experience 
asserts  itself,  and  there  is  no  presumption  at  worst  that  you 
could  weight  the  scale  by  imagination3  against  the  system 

1  On  this  cp.  Bradley,  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  214  ff. 

1  This  is  easily  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  base  line  in  Knowledge  and  Reality, 
I.  c.,  where  the  small  intervals  at  ends  of  the  line  are  measured  with  microscopes, 
thereby  bringing  in  the  theory  of  optics. 

1  Cp.  Bradley,  I.  c. 
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supplied  by  apprehension  more  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
At  worst  the  supposed  worlds  of  imagination  would  cancel. 
But  really  it  is  more  than  that.  Imagination  as  it  departs  from 
reality  becomes  narrow  and  thin ;  and  the  great  source  of  content 
is  experience,  which  would  always  assert  itself  as  superior  on 
the  whole  to  or  in  imagination,  even  in  comprehensiveness  and 
consistency  of  content. 

Mr.  Russell  himself,  who  has  insisted  on  the  objection  in 
question,  has  also  pointed  out1  with  one  of  his  flashes  of  insight, 
that  our  scrutiny  of  our  world  of  knowledge,  though  sceptical 
in  regard  to  every  detail,  is  not  sceptical  as  regards  the  whole. 
And  therefore,  I  add,  it  is  the  object  of  thought  to  find  within 
the  whole  such  propositions  as,  if  this  whole  is  presupposed, 
must  imply  each  other.  And  then,  because  we  cannot  doubt 
the  whole  which  indeed  is  all  we  have  of  reality,  we  are  forced 
to  accept  the  implications  which  it  imposes  and  to  reject  those 
with  which  these  conflict. 

Thus  we  learn  to  discriminate,  and  reject  the  imaginary  and 
fictitious  by  their  discrepancy,  both  of  general  character  and  of 
particular  detail,  with  the  main  bulk  and  volume  of  our  experi- 
ence. And  it  is  most  important  in  this  connection  that  the 
imaginary  fictitious  and  erroneous  do,  as  the  objection  con- 
templates, occupy  a  very  considerable  part — perhaps  the  larger 
part — of  the  world  which  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  whole.  But, 
contrary  to  the  consequence  threatened,  we  find  no  difficulty  of 
principle  in  discerning  them,  and  assigning  to  them  a  classi- 
fication within  reality  in  accordance  with  their  defects.  And 
this  is  really  done  by  the  character  of  their  content,  and  its 
refusal  to  harmonize  with  the  whole.  The  veracity  of  witnesses, 
for  example,  is  determined  on  the  whole  by  comparison  of  the 
content  of  their  testimony  with  that  of  our  knowledge  in  general ; 
and  even  direct  evidence  of  their  character  comes  in  merely  as 
propositions  which  affirm  conditions  implying  the  truth  of  the 
purport  of  their  testimony  or  the  reverse. 

A  striking  and  typical  example  on  a  small  scale  of  the  real 
process  of  ascertaining  truth  and  authenticity  among  a  mass  of 

1  Lowell  Lectures,  pp.  66-7. 
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various  data  may  be  found  in  the  account1  recently  given  by  a 
great  scholar  of  his  enquiry,  pursued  through  many  years,  into 
the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  Plato.  "In  this  case,"  he  writes, 
"the  phenomena  to  be  'saved'  (i.  e.,  the  given  whole  whose 
reality  is  to  be  ordered)  are  the  writings  of  Plato  himself  and  the 
statements  of  Aristotle  and  others  who  knew  him,  and  the  only 
proof  or  disproof  the  hypothesis  admits  of  is  its  efficacy  in 
accounting  for  them."  The  point  of  the  instance,  for  my 
purpose,  is  that  the  authenticity  of  the  several  'phenomena,' 
corresponding  to  the  givenness  of  data  in  experience,  has  itself 
to  be  judged  on  the  ground  of  their  content,  and  in  fact  hardly 
any  of  the  most  important  documents  has  escaped  the  impeach- 
ment of  its  authenticity  by  one  good  scholar  or  another.  So 
that  the  precise  problem,  that  of  discriminating  the  fictitious 
from  the  real  or  actual  on  the  ground  not  of  givenness  but  of 
coherence,  is  here  exhibited  as  it  solves  itself.  The  compre- 
hensive and  coherent  real,  within  a  world  of  mixed  experience, 
becomes  in  fact  a  standard  by  which  itself  and  the  imaginary 
can  be  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  error  so  gross  and 
palpable  that  it  may  not  be  found  to  be  vouched  for  as  given 
in  immediate  experience. 

ii.  "This  seemingly  obvious  fact  that  every  problem  does 
have  its  solution  is  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  the  realist 
rests  his  case  against  the  coherence  theory"  (p.  553);  i.  e.,  as  I 
understand  it:  if  nothing  short  of  the  whole  is  harmonious,  how 
come  to  an  end  of  any  problem? 

But  here  I  suppose  we  should  ask  with  the  pragmatist,  who 
not  only  assumes  the  solution  of  problems  but  accounts  for  it, 
"to  how  many  places  of  decimals  is  your  final  solution?"  to 
which  he  replies,  "to  as  many  as  you  need  ad  hoc."  Of  course 
you  may  have  relatively  distinct  problems  in  science,  but  surely 
their  finality  is  only  provisional,  and  relative  to  subjective 
purpose.  For  example,  I  never  heard  of  a  science  giving  up 
business  on  the  ground  that  its  whole  problem  was  exhausted. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  realist  who  believes  in  science  is  true 
to  his  principles  if  he  advances  against  coherence  either  the 

1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  Thales  to  Plato,  p.  349. 
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immediate  premiss  or  the  final  solution.  I  admit,  indeed,  that 
the  presumptive  implication,  such  as  that  of  causation,  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  the  background  of  a  judgment  like  'All  men  are 
mortal,'  and  indeed  of  all  enumerative  inductions  and  ultimately 
of  all  serious  assertions  whatever — this  I  admit  to  be  a  favorite 
of  my  own  not  generally  recognized.  But  even  for  it  I  am  not 
without  hopes. 

3.  I  pass  to  the  objections  from  pragmatism.  The  specific 
problem  or  peculiar  'tension'  is  advanced  from  the  pragmatist 
side  (556-7)  to  show  that  the  guidance  of  thought  cannot  lie  in 
'a  systematic  nisus  towards  the  removal  of  contradiction,'  but 
must  consist  of  a  special  need  or  purpose,  which  produces  the 
existence  of  the  problem  and  sets  the  standard  of  its  success. 

Against  this  I  rely  again  on  the  spirit  of  science ;  and  I  further 
say  that  a  good  deal  of  fallacy  is  apt  to  attach  to  the  expression 
'the  purpose  of  the  argument.'1  It  seems  plain  that  we  must 
distinguish  the  private  or  subjective  purpose,  need,  or  tension 
which  expresses  itself  through  the  demand  for  a  conclusion  of  a 
certain  type,  and  what  I  may  call  the  logical  purpose,  which  is 
one  with  the  property  or  relation  in  terms  of  which  a  conclusion 
is  desired.  The  former  is  a  private  motive  productive  of  action, 
but  when  once  expressed  in  the  property  which  covers  the  desired 
conclusion  cannot  possibly  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
the  argument.  The  latter  determines  the  whole  structure  of 
the  argument,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  any  single  motive  or  tension, 
and,  when  once  determined,  cannot  be  influenced  in  its  inferential 
development  by  any  such  consideration. 

I  will  give  a  very  simple  example  of  the  relation  between 
them  as  I  see  it ;  for  I  do  not  at  all  feel  sure  that  Professor  Sabine 
and  I  have  in  mind  the  same  kind  of  case. 

I  may  have  any  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  motives  for 
desiring  to  have  the  exact  distance  measured  between  the  site 
proposed  for  my  house  and  the  high  road  across  the  common. 
Shall  I  be  out  of  range  of  the  noise  of  motors?  Shall  I  have  room 
to  drive  a  golf  ball  in  that  direction?  The  law  forbids  me  to 
fire  a  gun  within  so  many  yards  of  a  high  road.  How  much 

1  Cp.  Pickard-Cambridge  in  Mind,  96,  537. 
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clear  space  have  I  before  me  that  can  never  be  built  on?  These 
are  private  purposes,  tensions  set  up  by  my  needs,  which  furnish 
motives  for  having  the  problem  solved.  But  for  all  of  them  the 
logical  purpose  is  one  and  the  same,  the  qualification  of  reality 
by  a  distance  to  be  measured  between  certain  points. 

Now  compare  my  private  motives  with  my  logical  purpose  in 
relation  to  the  attitude  of  the  surveyor  who  makes  the  ordnance 
map.  The  logical  purpose  is  taken  up  as  it  stands  into  the 
purpose  which  dominates  his  work.  The  private  motive  wholly 
disappears  and  becomes  irrelevant.1  But  more;  the  impersonal 
aim  and  duty  of  the  map-maker  takes  shape  in  solving  not 
merely  the  problem  of  my  logical  purpose,  but  the  same  problem, 
as  a  single  thing,  as  between  every  point  and  every  other  point 
over  a  whole  area ;  and  in  solving  all  these  problems  at  one  blow 
embodies  and  satisfies  a  true  scientific  curiosity — the  problem  of 
a  precise  measurement  of  the  district  as  a  whole.  Now  of  course 
it  is  an  easy  joke  to  insist  on  all  the  private  motives  which  may 
conspire  in  causing  the  map  to  be  made,  and  to  point  out  how 
the  map-maker  himself  may  be  working  for  his  salary  and  not 
from  a  scientific  interest.  But  his  work  obviously  can  represent, 
and  on  the  whole  and  forever  does  represent  the  scientific 
curiosity  which  is  the  mind's  demand  to  have  a  certain  system 
of  truth,  excluding  innumerable  contradictions,  cleared  up  and 
determined  once  for  all.  Anybody  can  take  his  profit  from  it 
where  he  finds  it.  But  in  knowledge  the  true  and  widest- 
reaching  motive  is  as  Mr.  Russell  has  well  said  the  motive  of 
scientific  curiosity.  It  is  the  impulse  of  the  mind  to  know,  by 
which  all  private  motives  and  unique  tensions  are  superseded; 
while  all  the  logical  purposes  marshal  themselves  in  the  order  of 
scientific  method  and  not  of  chance  desires. 

If  indeed  all  that  is  meant  by  insisting  on  the  unique  problem 
were  that  in  science  you  must  always  be  at  work  upon  some 
determinate  question,  that  would  of  course  be  true.  But  the 
suggestio  falsi  as  I  see  it  is  that  you  are  always  at  some  given 
point  which  is  a  limited  point;  and  is  so  because  of  the  limitations 

1  The  limitation  which  it  allows  to  subsist  in  the  logical  purpose  is  a  mere  defect, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  an  element  of  guidance.  For  the  sake  of  the  enquiry 
it  is  better  away. 
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of  the  special  or  unique  interest  which  at  the  moment  guides 
your  attention  to  it.  Whereas  in  the  first  place  it  need  not  be  a 
limited  point  in  the  sense  in  which  a  special  occasion  of  interest 
is  limited.  It  may  be  a  fundamental  issue  affecting  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  and  including  within  it  myriads  of  such 
specific  occasions  as  arouse  at  a  moment  a  particular  interest. 
If,  further,  it  is  a  somewhat  specific  problem,  it  need  not  be 
taken  up  because  of  a  specific  interest  in  that  problem  or  a  situ- 
ation leading  up  to  it,  but  merely  because,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a  much  more  general  interest  through  a  much  more  general 
enquiry,  that  particular  problem  stands  now  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  order  demanded  by  progressive  method. 

4.  On  the  pragmatist's  objection  to  epistemology,   and  his 
charge  that  "idealist1  logic  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  im- 
possible problem  of  the  relation  of  thought  as  such  to  reality 
as  such"  I  can  now  refer  to  my  paper  on  "Realism  and  Meta- 
physic"   in   this  Journal  for  January,    1917,  especially  p.  n, 
note  2.      I  may    further    quote    from    Mr.  Bradley 's    Essays, 
p.  117:   "And  thus,  if  we  are  asked  for  the  relation  of  truth  to 
reality,  we  must  reply  that  in  the  end  there  is  no  such  relation, 
since  in  the  end  there  are  no  separate  terms."     I  am  indeed  not 
sure  what  the  charge  in  question  is,  unless  it  were  that  of  making 
it  a  problem  how  you  can  get  from  thought  to  reality,  a  point 
of  view  absolutely  abhorrent  to  and  denounced  by  every  student 
who  sympathizes  with  post-Kantian  thought. 

5.  I  now  take  up  the  second  question  on  pp.  558-9,  the  old 
question  of  a  timeless  reality. 

I  begin  by  objecting  to  the  expression  that  change  and  creation 
are  to  be  'superseded'  by  metaphysic — the  word  recurs  on  the 
following  page.     That  change  is  to  be  subordinated  within  a 
whole  which  as  such  does  not  change  is  in  my  judgment  true; 
that  its  existence  is  to  be  conjured  away  and  replaced  by  some- 
thing else  has  not  been  suggested.     Coherence,   further,  is  a 
term  which  I  use  in  speaking  of  truth,  and  as  applicable  to  what 
we  know  of  reality  through  dealing  with  it  as  a  system  of  terms 
and  relations.     One  would  hardly  employ  the  term  in  speaking 

I 1  do  not  for  myself  accept  the  term  'idealist.' 
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of  a  great  work  of  art;  it  would  fall  short.  Still  less  would  one 
employ  it  in  speaking  of  the  ultimate  experience.  This  experi- 
ence, as  Professor  Sabine  points  out  below,  is  not  for  us  the 
completion  of  knowledge  in  its  own  shape  as  knowledge.  It  is 
something  beyond,  which  we  believe  that  a  convergence  of 
analogies  and  the  resolution  of  many  discrepancies  enables  us  to 
divine. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  new  reality,  as  a  bona  fide  addition 
to  the  universe,  seems  to  me  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  phase 
of  being,  which  has  outside  it  a  past  and  future,  can  obviously 
not  itself  be  a  universe.  Whatever  a  universe  is,  it  is  surely 
the  whole  of  reality;  and  that  which  has  some  reality  beyond  it, 
is  certainly  not  the  whole,  but  is  something  that  falls  within  it, 
and,  as  demanding  completion,  might  be  set  down  with  tolerable 
certainty  as  contradictory  within  itself.  If  reality  is  unending 
in  real  time,  at  any  moment  there  is  no  universe.  If  it  is  finite 
in  time,  the  universe  embraces  its  whole  decursus  vitae.  In  any 
case  that  which  has  addition  made  to  it  cannot  be  the  universe. 

"Even1  so  fundamental  an  experience  as  moral  development 
has  to  be  superseded"  (p.  560).  The  note  of  climax  here  is 
suggestive.  Moral  development  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
experience  which  is  subordinate  in  the  universe,  I  should  have  said, 
because  it  is  a  development  which  is  thoroughly  dependent  and 
self-contradictory  and  incapable  of  self-existence.  It  lives  only 
within  the  social  and  religious  experiences  of  which  it  is  a  sub- 
ordinate aspect;  a  purely  moral  being  could  not  exist.  He  would 
have  no  realized  world  of  goodness,  but  would  be  cut  sharply 
in  two  between  the  'is'  which  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  'ought 
to  be'  which  is  not.  Anything  more  fitted  to  be  a  subordinate 
aspect  of  a  fact  such  as  the  social  or  religious  faith  and  will — 
a  solid  unity — which  is  the  reality  that  makes  it  possible,  could 
hardly  be  conceived. 

It  is  plain  that  in  any  case  change  is  here  a  subordinate  aspect 
of  an  inclusive  experience,  and  considering  the  contradictions 
involved  in  a  past  which  is  really  past  and  gone,2  phenomena  like 

1  My  italics. 

1  Cp.  Bradley,  Essays,  p.  150  and  422  ff. 
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this  point  the  way  to  an  ultimate  subordination  of  change; 
though  we  cannot  be  put  in  possession  of  the  actual  experience 
in  which  its  subordination  and  its  reality  are  reconciled. 

6.  The  topic  of  selective  attention.  "The  clearness  and 
efficiency  of  consciousness  depend  upon  it"  (p.  561).  So  do 
system  and  relevance  themselves  (p.  562).  "The  fact  that 
our  interests  are  limited  (I  am  represented  as  saying)  shows  the 
contingence  of  our  minds,  but  singularly  enough,  the  interests 
that  we  have  show  our  participation  in  reality"  (p.  561).  "So 
far  from  the  elimination  of  selection  being  a  sign  of  relevance 
in  experience,  as  Professor  Bosanquet  seems  to  believe,  it  is 
quite  the  reverse"  (ibid.). 

I  am  surprised  at  this  attitude,  which  I  should  have  thought 
was  obsolete  since  Kant's  Critique  of  Judgment.  Either  aes- 
thetic or  organic  experience  offers  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  absolute  fusion  of  whole  and  part,  of  end  and  means,  is 
inevitable.  Even  Teleology,  Professor  Burnet  points  out,  has 
not  really  to  do  with  reXos  as  an  external  end,  but  with  reXetov, 
'complete.'1  The  sharp  contrast  of  means  and  ends  always  be- 
trays the  standpoint  of  mechanism.  To  refer  to  a  state  of 
semi-coma  as  the  only  case  in  which  selection  is  absent  is  surely 
to  caricature  the  totality  of  feeling,  and  to  misconceive  the 
analogy  which  is  drawn,  by  help  of  experiences  like  that  of 
life  and  beauty,  from  the  mere  feeling  which  is  below  relational 
knowledge  to  a  unity  which  is  above  it.  Once  more  we  find 
the  problem  ignored  of  divining  the  character  of  a  reality  tran- 
scending the  experience  which  a  finite  being  can  expect  to  possess. 

@.  I  do  not  altogether  apprehend  the  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  my  reference  to  our  limited  interests.  If  our  interests 
exhibit  our  participation  in  reality,  how  should  their  limits  not 
display  our  limitations?  Is  it  implied  that  the  fact  of  our 
having  specific  interests  at  all  betrays  a  limitation  in  our  selec- 
tion? But  surely  the  more  we  are  absorbed  and  the  less  we 
negatively  select,  the  greater  is  our  participation  and  the  less 
the  contingency  of  our  minds.  We  may  consider  for  example 
the  religious  consciousness  where  the  finite  being  tends  to  merge 
himself  wholly  in  what  he  worships. 

1  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
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7.  "The  question  is,  whether  apart  from  selection,  emphasis, 
teleological  interrelation,  there  is  any  way  of  conceiving  a  whole" 
(p.  562).  "Hence  the  pragmatist's  preference  for  specific 
purposes"  (ibid.). 

I  hope  that  the  answer  to  this  objection  has  been  furnished 
by  the  reference  above  to  a  whole  such  as  forms  the  basis  of 
implication,1  and  also  to  the  even  higher  type  of  wholes  which 
are  familiar  in  life  and  beauty.  A  nexus  of  relations  such  as 
we  have  in  a  Euclidean  construction  is  not  a  purposive  whole, 
but  it  is  a  complex  on  the  determinate  pervading  nature  of  which 
complications  can  be  based. 

d.  The  further  answer  which  I  should  make  to  the  last  named 
objection  is  set  out  in  effect  by  Professor  Sabine  himself,  in  his 
account  (pp.  562-3)  of  the  development  which  I  have  found 
necessary  in  the  analysis  of  systematic  inference,  from  real 
teleology  to  the  idea  of  individuality.  It  is  true  that  I  now 
believe  that  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  concrete 
universal  requires  the  absorption  of  purposes  "in  a  system  so 
complete  that  the  specification  of  any  part  as  an  end  is  impos- 
sible" (p.  563). 

Or  rather,  the  purpose  qua  purpose  is  negligible,  as  we  saw 
above.  It  is  the  nexus  of  relations  held  together  by  the  distinctly 
apprehended  whole  which  determines  the  implications  of  one  in 
another  and  vice  versa.  And  in  such  a  nexus,  in  proportion  to 
the  completeness  of  its  interconnection,  no  part  can  be  idle; 
and  if  it  presents  on  one  side  the  aspect  of  a  purpose — say,  like 
the  total  embodied  will  of  a  society — it  must  be  a  purpose  such 
that  every  so-called  means  is  a  modification  of  the  end  and 
every  feature  of  the  end  imparts  a  character  to  something  which 
might  also  be  called  a  means.  You  may  find  an  inferior  nexus — 
an  incoherent  one — and  an  inferior  purpose,  which  governs  only 
some  elements  of  its  means,  while  others  fall  apart  from  it. 
But  these  are  far  below  the  logical  or  metaphysical  ideal. 

7-  The  ultimate  breakdown  of  the  coherence  theory  is  said 
be  admitted  on  my  side  (p.  564). 

That  is  to  say,  I  accept  the  position  that  it  deals  only  with 

1  See  Pickard-Cambridge,  Mind,  96,  p.  537. 
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the  conditions  of  truth,  and  does  not  profess  to  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  ultimate  experience. 

"But  is  there  not,"  Professor  Sabine  exclaims  (ibid.),  "an 
ultimate  improbability  in  this  representation  of  truth  as  an 
ultimate  effort  to  do  something  which  it  never  can  quite  do?" 

I  am  afraid  I  feel  strongly  the  opposite.  I  think  that  in  all 
modern  philosophy  there  is  no  theory  more  convincingly  felicitous 
than  this.  We  are  always,  I  take  it,  to  remember,  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  problem,  that  we  are  treating  of  a  finite  being, 
and  cannot  possibly  claim  for  him  an  experience  of  an  ultimate 
character.  Starting  from  this  point,  it  is  a  good  deal,  I  think, 
to  be  able  to  show,  that  the  form  in  which  reality  reveals  itself 
in  his  knowledge  in  the  first  place  is  precisely  suited  to  his  finite 
method  of  thinking  by  terms  and  relations,  and  in  fact  consists 
in  pursuing  it;  and  secondly,  that  it  recognizes  throughout  and 
indicates  by  its  very  spirit  and  endeavor  a  completion  toward 
which  it  declares  itself  to  aspire,  but  which,  in  its  proper  per- 
fection, finite  thought  self-evidently  can  never  attain.  I  should 
have  said  that  these  two  sides  of  finite  knowledge  are  most 
happily  confronted  and  reconciled  by  the  theory  in  question. 

8.  "Is  Professor  Bosanquet's  admission  of  limitation  (in 
truth  as  compared  with  reality)  so  entirely  different  from  the 
dualism  of  thought  and  its  occasions  which  is  set  down  to  the 
discredit  of  pragmatism?"  (p.  564). 

Well,  is  it  not?  What  I  admit  is  a  modification  in  passing 
from  one  type  of  experience  to  a  type  kindred  with  it  but  more 
complete,  the  aspiration  towards  which  is  decisively  indicated 
by  all  features  of  the  former,  and  by  all  considerations  which 
bear  on  the  relative  character  of  the  lives  or  spheres  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  What  I  find  in  pragmatism  is  a 
needless  break  within  our  finite  knowledge,  with  an  attempt, 
which  seems  to  me  to  look  something  like  a  parti  pris,  to  deny 
the  pervading  unity  and  constructive  operation  of  the  disinter- 
ested and  methodical  curiosity1  which  I  believe  to  be  an  inherent 
aspect  of  man's  spirit  and  to  be  akin  to  its  noblest  features. 

I  cannot  break  off  without  expressing  once  more  my  sense  of 

1  Russell,  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,  p.  206. 
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Professor  Sabine's  courtesy  and  appreciativeness.  That  he 
should  deal  at  all  with  my  book,  in  such  a  tone  as  that  in  which 
he  did  deal  with  it,  was  much  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
It  is  plain  that  we  apprehend  some  matters  differently,  and  I 
hope  that  the  present  paper  may  at  least  contribute  to  our  seeing 
more  precisely  how  and  why. 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 

OXSHOTT, 

SURREY. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OTHER  MINDS  AND  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  MEANING  AND  VALUE. 

I. 

all  the  things  most  surely  believed  in  'Everybody's 
World'  the  communion  of  the  saints  is  probably  among 
the  most  undoubted.  It  is  assumed  without  question  that 
this  communion  is  genuine ;  and  by  genuineness  is  here  under- 
stood direct  knowledge  of  and  communion  with  other  selves. 
It  is  at  least  as  fundamental  as  the  belief  in  an  external  in- 
dependent world  of  things  into  which  I  cannot  penetrate, 
with  which  I  cannot,  except  poetically  and  metaphorically,  hold 
communion. 

Yet  curiously  enough,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  find 
the  latter  affirmed  while  the  former  is  denied.  It  is  true  that 
for  this  the  'plain  man'  himself  affords  some  ground.  For  one 
thing  he  appears  to  give  up  the  first  belief  more  readily  than 
the  second.  He  follows  your  arguments  for  subjectivism  and 
for  a  time  is  convinced,  but  his  belief  in  independence  remains  a 
curious  exception  to  the  general  law;  the  new  knowledge  does 
not  supplant  the  old.  In  the  case  of  the  second  belief  sophisti- 
cation seems  much  easier.  The  natural  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
physical  and  the  dogma  of  the  incommunicability  of  the  psychical, 
with  its  impressive  illustrations  of  the  tooth-ache,  etc.,  incline 
him  to  this  view.  But  here  also,  I  think,  his  conviction  is  only 
apparent.  Here  also,  at  bottom,  he  declines  to  be  taught  a 
better  way.  So  soon  as  he  loves  and  hates,  fights  and  sings, 
he  drops  this  knowledge  also  without  a  qualm.  When,  therefore, 
Royce  insists  that  the  "popular  error  which  assumes  that  we 
directly  know  mens'  bodies  and  only  indirectly,  by  interpretation, 
their  minds,  must  be  dropped,"  he  is  concerned  with  an  error  of 
'popular  science,'  rather  than  a  matter  of  actual  belief. 

"We  know  that  our  fellows  are  real  and  have  an  inner  life 
of  their  own  because  they  furnish  us  with  meanings,  our  full 
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meaning,  our  hidden  reality."  "I  do  not  experience  the  will  of 
my  fellow  as  something  which  I  think  into  the  perceived  body 
by  a  kind  of  analogy.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  will  of  the  other 
man  approaches  me  as  the  very  first  experience,  and  I  know  it 
in  sympathizing  with  its  intentions,  in  understanding  its  attitude, 
in  imitating  or  rejecting  its  decision."  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  a  few  words  this  is  the  experience  and  belief  of 
the  plain  man,  of  the  lover,  the  husband  and  the  friend.  But 
I  am  just  as  little  in  doubt  that,  as  it  stands,  this  statement  of 
the  plain  man's  view,  as  set  over  against  the  inference  view, 
does  not  take  us  very  far.  For  one  thing  it  moves  in  a  sphere 
sufficiently  remote  from  that  in  which  the  doubts  which  assail 
the  plain  man's  belief  arise.  Here  we  are  talking  of  'meaning,' 
intentions,  attitudes,  hidden  reality.  In  the  other  case  we  are 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  I  can  feel  the  hate  of 
my  friend  or  share  his  tooth-ache.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  common  between  the  two  points  of  view. 

Now  of  course  there  is  a  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty  which 
is  quite  common  and  comparatively  easy;  to  deny  that  we 
need  to  bring  them  together  at  all,  except  in  a  certain  trans- 
cendental fashion.  "The  will  and  its  meanings,  spoken  of  in 
the  first  case,  are,"  we  are  told,  "not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the 
psychical  'erlebnisse'  in  the  second.  When  I  converse  with 
friends  or  quarrel  with  opponents,  when  I  help  my  neighbor  and 
understand  what  he  proposes,  when  I  sympathize  with  his  pain 
or  try  to  convince  him,  when  I  praise  or  blame,  my  fellow  man 
is  the  subject  of  an  attitude  and  will  to  me.  What  he  brings  to 
me  is  a  suggestion,  a  proposition,  a  decision,  a  question,  a  contra- 
diction, long  before  it  becomes  a  process,  a  meaning  is  understood 
before  a  content  is  perceived.  When  my  will  meets  your  will, 
agrees  with  it  or  disagrees  with  it,  there  is  nothing  at  all  un- 
explainable  because  it  has  no  reference  to  a  system  which  demands 
explanation.  We  have  only  to  see  that  the  communion  of  mils 
is  prior  to  all  these  distinctions  which  separate  one  experience 
from  another  and  connect  them  with  individual  bodies.  Psy- 
chology is  itself  but  a  product  of  this  communication,  etc." 
kfhe  extreme  attractiveness  of  this  way  of  cutting  the  knot  I 
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do  not  deny.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  doubt  that  there  is  an 
essential  truth  in  this  transcendental  solution.  But  I  am  just 
as  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  by  itself  it  is  insufficient.  The 
two  views  speak  an  entirely  different  idiom,  and  until  some 
common  ground  is  found,  neither  will  understand  the  other.  In 
this  paper  I  have  set  myself  the  modest  task  of  translation.  To 
this  end  I  will  start  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  problem, 
that  knowledge  of  other  mind  does  require  explanation.  As- 
suming the  distinctness  of  minds,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  I  shall 
discuss  briefly  the  question  of  intuitive  'versus  inferential  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  see  how  far  that  will  take  us.  It  will  bring 
us  to  a  point,  I  think,  where  in  discussing  both  the  processes 
and  the  validity  of  this  knowledge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  terms  of  those  who  speak  of  'meanings,'  'intentions,' 
'values' — where  in  order  to  solve  our  problem  at  all,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  these  terms  a  more  precise  definition  and  analy- 
sis than  is  customary.  With  these  results  I  shall  hope  to  find 
out  what  is  valid  in  the  transcendental  solution.  The  problem 
of  knowledge  of  other  minds  involves,  I  think,  the  more  ultimate 
problem  of  meaning  and  value.  When  the  latter  is  solved,  the 
solution  of  the  first  will,  perhaps,  follow.  This  paper  claims  to 
be  no  such  solution.  If  it  helps  to  an  understanding,  or  at  most 
suggests  a  helpful  direction  of  thought,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

II. 

The  question  of  intuitive  versus  inferential  knowledge  of 
other  mind  is  one  that  has  received  attention  again  and  again, 
even  quite  recently,1  the  argument  being  generally,  I  think,  in 
favor  of  the  former.  We  can,  however,  scarcely  evade  a  brief 
treatment  of  the  question.  It  is  only  through  an  independent 
discussion  that  the  problems  with  which  we  are  ultimately  con- 
cerned will  become  clear. 

That  there  are  cases  where  our  knowledge  of  other  mind  is 
reached  by  mediate  inference,  by  analogy,  is  beyond  question. 

1  Valuable  papers  are:  Boodin,  "  Knowing  Selves,"  Psychological  Review,  March, 
1912.  S.  Alexander,  "Collective  Willing  and  Truth,"  Minti,  January,  1913- 
George  A.  Coe,  "On  Having  Friends:  A  Study  of  Social  Values,"  Journal  ofPhilos. 
Psych.,  etc.,  March  18,  1915. 
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That  they  are  frequent  in  occurrence  and  in  many  situations 
constitute  the  normal,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  is  also  prob- 
ably true.  On  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  also  cases  where 
such  analogical  inference  is  highly  improbable,  seems  equally 
certain. 

The  theory  of  analogical  inference  starts  with  the  phenomena 
of  physical  expression  in  the  two  forms  of  gesture  (bodily  move- 
ment) and  speech.  Starting  with  the  first,  we  have  two  possible 
cases.  The  first  is  very  simple.  Assuming  that  I  know  already 
what  the  expressions  of  A  mean,  I  can  infer  from  similar  expres- 
sions in  B,  that  he  has  similar  states  or  acts.  This  is  the  normal 
procedure  of  comparative  psychology  where  we  pass  from  the 
known  adult  human  psyche  to  the  unknown  infant  or  animal 
mind,  with  what  justification  we  need  not  here  inquire.  But 
evidently  this  case  need  not  concern  us,  for  the  knowledge  of 
other  mind  is  already  assumed.  How  have  we  come  to  this 
knowledge?  Here  still  analogical  inference  is  claimed,  but 
clearly  in  this  case  it  is  of  another  kind,  or  at  least  involves  other 
problems.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  as  follows:  I  know  what 
my  own  physical  acts  and  expressions  'mean.'  Consequently 
when  I  see  similar  acts  and  expressions  in  others,  I  infer  similar 
meanings  (that  is  acts  and  states?)  in  the  'alter.' 

This  seems  simple  enough.  But  immediately  difficulties  arise. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  really  no  such 
comparison  as  analogical  inference  implies.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  my  own  physical  expressions  and  those  of  the 
'alter.'  Unless  I  study  the  mirror,  I  do  not  know  my  own 
face  and  its  expressions.  The  amusing  story  of  Professor  Mach 
who,  on  wondering  who  the  old  pedagogue  opposite  him  might 
be,  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  face  in  a  mirror,  is  but  a  modern 
instance  of  the  old  fact  that  a  man  "straightway  forgetteth 
what  manner  of  man  he  is."  The  condition  of  all  inference 
from  analogy  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  cases,  but  here  such 
knowledge  is  wholly  lacking.  Indeed  one  might  almost  say  that, 
paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  my  knowledge  of  the  'other'  is  inversely 
proportional  to  my  knowledge  of  my  outward  self.  As  inference 
interferes  with  such  perceptual  activities  as  dancing,  etc.,  so  it 
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would  interfere  with  the  perceptual  activity  of  Einfiihlung  and 
the  penetration  of  the  inner  life  of  others.  It  is  just  this  inter- 
ference of  'intellect'  with  'intuition'  that  for  Bergson  constitutes 
the  basis  for  so  much  of  the  comic.1 

Apparently,  then,  in  many  cases  where  we  speak  of  analogical 
inference,  the  very  condition  of  such  inference  is  lacking.  An 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  inner  life  of  others  is  presupposed. 
One  case  there  is,  indeed,  where  this  objection  does  not  seem  to 
hold,  namely  where  the  medium  of  expression  is  speech.  A  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words.  I  have  used  the 
same  words.  From  the  similarity  of  the  words,  the  inner  side 
of  which  I  know  in  my  own  case,  I  infer  (?)  a  similar  meaning 
in  the  case  of  B.  Here  the  conditions  of  analogical  inference 
seem  to  exist,  and  thus  we  have  a  case  favorable  to  the  inference 
theory.  But  this  case  requires  special  analysis,  for  here  a 
second  difficulty  arises.  The  expression,  "infer  similar  mean- 
ings" contains  an  ambiguity  which  frequently  confuses  the 
entire  discussion.  First  of  all  it  is  important  to  distinguish  two 
aspects  of  speech.  It  may  be  true  that  "language  does  not 
arise  as  the  external  manifestation  of  an  internal  idea,  but  as 
the  means  of  fixing  and  identifying  abstract  aspects  of  experi- 
ence." But  it  is  also  true  that  it  at  least  becomes  the  vehicle 
of  the  manifestation  of  internal  meaning.  Now  it  is  about  this 
internal  meaning  or  "meaning  of  inwardness"  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  whole  question  turns.  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  but  one  point.  From  the  similarity  of  the  words  I  am  said 
to  infer  similar  meaning.  But  is  there  not  a  serious  misunder- 
standing here?  Are  meanings,  properly  speaking,  ever  inferred? 
Are  they  not  immediately  apprehended?  It  is  clear,  of  course, 
that  the  external  objective  meaning  (e.  g.,  of  a  proposition)  is 
not  inferred.  But  is  this  not  true  also  of  the  inner?  I  may 
have  got  a  wrong  meaning,  and  correct  it  by  inference.  But 
surely  that  there  is  inner  meaning  is  immediately  known. 

I  will  not  press  this  point  further  here,  but  merely  raise  it. 
At  least  this  case  of  language,  apparently  favorable  to  the 

1  The  fun  of  the  "Simeon  Small"  stories  is  but  an  elaboration  of  this  thesis.  It 
is  analogical  inference  that  gets  him  into  all  his  troubles — especially  when  he 
absurdly  applies  it  to  the  eternal  feminine. 
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inference  theory,  on  closer  examination  is  doubtful.  It  owes 
its  plausibility  to  a  confusion  of  meaning  and  state.  This 
confusion  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  error  that  it  will  be  well  to 
make  it  clearer  with  an  illustration.  Much  is  made  in  all  argu- 
ments for  the  'intuitive,' of  the  communion  of  love,  especially 
love  of  the  sexes.  Alexander  points  out,  for  instance,1  that  the 
distinction  between  real  and  simulated  passion  is  in  large  part 
immediate  and  non-inferential  and  gives  some  striking  instances. 
Now  the  love  of  the  sexes — precisely  because  of  their  differences — 
is  a  case  in  point.  When  the  lover  says  of  the  beloved  that 
she  feels  as  he  does,  he  does  not  mean  that  she  has  the  same 
subjective  state.  Because  of  fundamental  differences  of  sensa- 
tion and  emotion,  these  are  wholly  unsharable,  and  inference 
regarding  them  likely  to  be  invalid.  Love — and  the  inwardness 
of  love — they  may  share,  but  not  the  feelings  of  love.  What 
this  distinction  means,  we  shall  see  later. 

I  refrain,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  from  considering  those  cases 
where  knowledge  of  the  'other'  seems  more  primitive  even  than 
self  knowledge,  where,  in  very  truth,  it  is  the  others  who  first 
furnish  us  with  our  full  meaning,  our  hidden  reality,  where, 
for  instance,  I  deceive  myself  and  first  know  myself  through  a 
look  or  a  word  of  some  one  else.  It  may  be  said  that  even  this 
immediacy  is  only  apparent.  Does  not  my  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  or  gesture  that  revealed  me  to  myself, 
really  depend  upon  my  reading  it  in  terms  of  'hidden'  self? 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  the  genetic  regress  and,  while  from 
the  genetic  point  of  view  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  is 
prior,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  lowest,  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  others  excludes  all  forms  of  inference.2  In  any  case, 
even  if  such  knowledge  is  psychologically  derived,  it  is  logically 
primitive,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  logical  in- 
ference. This  is  the  sole  point  at  issue  here. 

1  Op.  cil.,  pp.  21-23. 

1  See  my  argument,  Valuation,  Its  Nature  and  Laws,  Chap.  VIII,  p.  244.  Cf. 
also  Alexander,  loc.  cit. 
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III. 

"We  do  not  reach  knowledge  of  other  selves  by  analogy. 
We  connect  mind  and  action  more  quickly  in  others  than  in  our- 
selves."1 This  conclusion  with  regard  to  matter  of  fact  we 
may  then  accept  in  common  with  many  who  do  not  hold  the 
inference  theory. 

But  this  takes  us  but  a  short  way  in  the  solution  of  our  main 
problem.  There  may  be  an  'intuitive,'  logically  primitive, 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  others,  a  direct  presentation,  appre- 
hension, what  you  will,  of  other  mind,  but  the  question  still 
haunts  us:  How  is  such  apprehension  possible?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  'in  this  there  is  nothing  at  all  unexplainable, 
because  it  has  no  reference  to  a  system  that  demands  explana- 
tion,' but  we  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  this  is  too  easy 
a  solution  of  our  problem  by  far.  Too  easy  also  for  us,  I  fear, 
is  that  solution  which  says  that  there  is  no  problem  because  it 
rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  'mythical  inner  life,'  and  the 
problem  of  other  selves  disappears  if  we  abolish  consciousness. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  explanation  we  have  also  the 
problem  of  evidence.  There  may  well  be  this  logically  primitive 
apprehension,  but  the  question  still  remains  whether  it  has  the 
dignity  of  knowledge.  It  might,  for  example,  be  contended 
that  there  is  indeed  such  a  thing  as  direct  presentation  of  the 
inner  life  of  others,  as  in  immediate  sympathy  or  antipathy,  but 
if  this  is  to  be  legitimatized,  it  must  be  substantiated  by  inference. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  evidence  is  concerned,  we  may  still  be 
thrown  back  upon  inference. 

Finally,  we  still  have  the  problem  with  which  we  started — as 
to  what  it  is  that  is  immediately  and  intuitively  known.  Is  it 
sensations,  states,  feelings,  or  is  it  meanings,  intentions,  atti- 
tudes? The  view  which  we  considered  earlier  maintains  that 
they  are  '  not  at  all  the  same  thing '  and  that  the  evidence  in  the 
two  cases  is  entirely  different. 

It  is  upon  this  latter  question,  probably,  that'the  entire  problem 
hinges,  but  we  can  scarcely  avoid  some  consideration  of  the 
first  two.  Indeed  it  is  only,  I  think,  by  way  of  a  study  of  these 

1  Boodin,  loc.  cit. 
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that  we  can  understand  what  the  third  question  means.  The 
psychological  problem  I  shall  treat  very  briefly,  emphasizing 
rather  the  problem  of  evidence,  as  more  important  for  our  pur- 
poses. 

How  then  is  such  immediate  apprehension  possible?  This 
is  a  problem,  it  is  often  said,  that  has  'thus  far  remained  re- 
fractory to  psychology.'  Yet  the  study  of  Einfuhlung  (empathy) 
and  the  processes  involved,  has  seemed  to  many  to  shed  light 
on  the  question.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  takes  us.  Elsewhere  I 
have  made  an  extended  study  of  the  psychology  of  this  process 
of  "sympathetic  participation"  as  the  basis  of  personal  and 
social  values.1  The  causality  of  this  affective  projection  (i.  e., 
how  mind  and  action  are  connected),  the  analysis  of  the  different 
inducing  conditions,  the  fusion  of  feeling  with  form  qualities  and 
movement-forms — all  this  we  may  pass  over.  The  important 
question  is  how,  through  sympathetic  projection  of  my  own 
feeling,  I  may  apprehend  the  inner  life  of  others,  how  subjective 
feeling  in  me  may  become  the  bearer  of  an  objective  meaning 
and  reference.  Here  everything  turns  upon  the  nature  of  the 
projected  feeling,  and  the  crucial  point  is  the  distinction  between 
the  'real'  feeling  with  its  purely  individual  conditions  and 
presuppositions,  and  feelings  of  the  imagination  (Schein-gejiMe) 
or  feeling  loosed  from  its  individual  presuppositions.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  feeling  is  one  which  is  to 
be  understood  both  analytically  and  genetically,  but  the  im- 
portant thing  from  either  point  of  view  is  this:  In  the  change 
from  real  feeling  to  feeling  of  the  imagination  (assumption 
feelings)  the  feeling  "acquires  a  schematic  character"  which 
permits  it  to  be  read  back  and  forth  from  ego  to  alter.  Only 
such  feelings  are  projected.  Feeling  in  its  purely  individual 
character  is  unpresentable  and  unsharable. 

But  how  then  can  this  projected  feeling  serve  to  grasp  the 
inner  life  of  others?  Here  the  question  turns  on  the  cognitive 
character  of  feeling — on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  feelings 
have  as  their  presuppositions  judgments  and  assumptions.  These 

1  Valuation:  Its  Nature  and  Laws,  Chap.  VIII,  pp.  232-253.  In  what  follows 
I  have  summarized  merely  what  criticism  generally  has  recognized  as  valid. 
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latter  '  acts '  (assumptions  in  the  case  of  feelings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, judgments  in  the  case  of  sympathetic  feeling  itself)  appre- 
hend not  the  feeling  in  its  exclusively  individual  aspect,  but  its 
meaning,  not  the  feeling  as  object,  but  the  objective,  that  the 
feeling  is.  In  other  words,  the  difficulties  made  over  the  im- 
mediate apprehension  of  the  inner  experiences  of  others  are 
partly  psychological — due,  I  believe,  to  an  incomplete  and  anti- 
quated notion  of  cognition  itself.  An  adequate  conception 
enables  Meinong  to  speak  in  his  'Logos  article'  of  "our  emo- 
tional experiences  serving  to  present  and  grasp  our  own  inner 
experiences  when  they  are  no  longer  present  and  also  such  as  do 
not  belong  to  us."1 

Obviously  this  short  sketch  of  a  large  chapter  in  modern 
psychology  is  not  meant  to  disprove  the  statement  that  the 
knowledge  of  other  mind  is  refractory  to  psychology.  Such  dis- 
proof would  involve  not  only  a  more  wide-spread  acceptance  of 
this  chapter  in  psychology,  but  also  more  agreement  than  at 
present  upon  the  nature  of  psychology  and  psychological  ex- 
planation themselves.  In  fact,  I  have  introduced  it  for  quite 
another  reason.  We  wanted  to  know  what  'this  connection  of 
mind  and  action '  is  that  '  takes  place  more  quickly  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  others  than  in  our  knowledge  of  ourselves.'  The  sig- 
nificant thing  is,  I  do  not  know  immediately  your  feeling  or 
volition  as  a  subjective  'state.'  I  grasp  its  'meaning,'  because 
through  judgment  and  assumption  I  share  the  presuppositions 
and  the  objectives  of  that  feeling  and  volition.  As  Baldwin 
says,2  "one  person's  sentiment  can  be  used  for  the  identification 
of  another,"  but  it  is  the  identity  of  meaning,  not  of  subjective 
state.  I  cannot  attribute  to  you  my  special  hope  or  fear,  im- 
pulse or  desire,  but  I  can  attribute  to  you  hopes,  fears,  impulses, 
etc.,  that  have  the  same  meaning  as  mine.  When  I  say  of 
another,  'he  feels  as  I  do,'  or  'thinks  as  I  do,'  I  do  not  for  a 

1  Also  Ueber  Annahmen,  Section  54,  pp.  309-314. 

*  Genetic  Logic,  Volume  III  (Real  Logic),  p.  93.  "When  I  contemplate  my 
friend,"  says  Helen  Wodehouse  (The  Presentation  of  Reality,  p.  48),  "the  contents 
of  my  mind  are  made  of  his  spirit  and  his  spiritual  activity.  For  this  is  what 
enters  my  consciousness  and  is  present  to  my  thought."  True  enough,  when 
properly  understood.  But  this  spirit  is  not  some  sublimation  of  his  psychical 
states,  but  his  meanings. 
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moment  mean  that  he  has  the  same  subjective  state,  but  rather 
that  the  same  objects  have  the  same  affective-volitional  meaning 
to  him. 

With  this  conclusion  based  upon  the  studies  referred  to,  we 
may  leave  the  question  for  the  time  being.  The  problem  of 
meaning  and  value  will  occupy  us  later.  We  must  now  turn 
from  the  question  of  fact  to  the  question  of  validity. 

IV. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  undoubtedly  an  immediate,  logically 
primitive  knowledge  of  other  minds.  What  is  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  evidence!  There  is  still  the  question  whether  it 
has  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  whether,  after  all,  to  be  legiti- 
matized it  must  not  be  substantiated  by  inference.  Our  best 
method  is  to  compare  the  case  in  question  with  known  cases  of 
knowledge  where  the  claim  to  evidence  is  justified.  There  are 
two  such  cases.  The  knowledge  of  the  alter  has  analogies  to 
both  inner  and  outer  'perception.'  In  both  of  these  evidence 
amounts  to  certainty.  Is  there  a  third  form  of  immediate 
knowledge  with  similar  evidence? 

The  knowledge  of  other  mind  is  in  one  sense  nearer  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  mind;  the  object  claimed  to  be  known  is 
in  both  cases  of  the  same  nature.  Now  to  '  know  my  own  mind ' 
is  of  course  an  equivocal  expression.  It  may  mean  (and  this  is 
its  primary  meaning)  to  know  my  own  meanings,  purposes,  inten- 
tions. It  may  also-  mean,  to  know  my  'content,'  sensations, 
feelings,  states.  But  this  difficulty  need  not  concern  us  at  pres- 
ent. We  may  also  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ignore  the  question 
of  knowledge  of  my  present  mind,  whether  we  interpret  that  as 
content  or  meaning.  For  our  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  the  more  difficult  question  of  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
past  mind,  the  evidence  for  memory.  For  here  as  in  the  sup- 
posed case  of  knowledge  of  the  alter,  the  object  is  not  in  my 
'present'  mind. 

Meinong  has  written  a  valuable  paper  in  which  he  has  shown 
that  in  all  probability  memory  in  general  must  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  not  derived  from  inference.1  But  it  is  with 

l"Zur  erkentnisstheoretischen  Wiirdigung  des  Gedachtnisses,"  Gesammeltc 
Abhandlungen,  1913. 
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memory  for  my  past  self — the  feelings,  desires,  etc.  that  are 
gone,  that  we  are  here  especially  concerned ;  for  this  would  be  a 
case  of  apprehension  of  the  psychical.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  there  is  memory  for  desires,  emotions,  and  feelings  that  are 
gone,  and  that  this  memory  has  the  value  of  evidence.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  just  what  is  remembered.  Elsewhere  I 
have  shown  that  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  memory 
for  feelings  is  due  to  an  a  priori  but  groundless  belief  that  recall 
necessarily  involves  revival.  If  we  are  to  pass  judgment  upon 
past  feelings — which  we  certainly  do — we  must  equally  certainly 
apprehend  them  in  some  way.  That  we  do  not  revive  them 
with  all  their  character  as  actual  states,  I  have  shown.1  That 
we  do  apprehend  them  in  their  meaning,  with  the  same  evidence 
as  other  objects  of  memory,  is  equally  clear.  That  here  again 
assumption  and  the  feelings  of  imagination  are  the  basis  or  data 
of  this  apprehension  my  study  of  the  process  also  shows.  But 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  these  details  here.  The 
important  point  is  that  in  memory,  including  the  memory  of 
our  own  feelings  of  the  past,  we  have  uninferred  knowledge  of 
the  mental,  with  its  own  evidence. 

In  so  far  then  the  analogy  is  in  favor  of  a  similar  knowledge 
of  other  mind.  But  there  is  one  weakness  in  the  analogy,  namely, 
that  other  mind  is  not  our  own,  either  past  or  present.  In 
that  respect  it  should  be  compared  rather  with  the  knowledge  of 
'external  things.'  But  between  knowledge  of  things  and 
knowledge  of  persons  there  are  also  certain  analogies  worth 
noting. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  alike  precisely  in  the  fact  that  in 
both  cases  the  things  known  are  'outside'  me,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  held  that  neither  can  be 
apprehended  directly,  but  only  through  causal  inference.  In 
the  case  of  perception  of  things,  however,  the  necessity  of 
inference  from  my  sensations  to  things  as  their  causes  is  denied, 
and  an  immediate  grasping  of  reality  through  judgment  with 
immediate  evidence  is  claimed.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  113-119.  See  also  Helen  Wodehouse,  The  Presentation  of  Reality, 
Chapter  VIII,  on  "The  Apprehension  of  Feeling,"  who  takes  fundamentally  the 
same  position. 
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why  this  might  not  be  true  of  persons  also.  In  the  second  place, 
in  both  cases  something  outer  or  independent  is  apprehended 
through  something  'inner',  in  the  case  of  things  by  my  sensa- 
tions, in  the  case  of  persons  by  my  feelings,  etc.  The  data  in 
both  cases  are  subjective.  I  think  this  holds  true  whether  we 
frankly  accept  epistemological  dualism,  or  try  to  carry  through  a 
monism.  But  I  cannot  go  into  that  here.  Let  us  see  then 
where  the  analogy  leads. 

The  data  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  sense  objects  are  my 
own  psychical  content,  sensations  and  images.  Through  these 
I  grasp  the  aspects,  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
of  things.  As  is  well  known,  the  evidence  for  these  is  very 
poor,  and  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  appre- 
hension of  objects  is  said  to  involve  an  element  of  causal  inference. 
But  it  is  also  held  with  justice  that,  while  the  data  themselves 
are  not  dependable,  the  relations  between  them  are  absolutely 
valid.  Thus  my  sensations  of  red  and  green  cannot  be  taken  as 
valid  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  things  in  themselves.  But 
the  difference  between  red  and  green  gives  me  absolutely  valid 
knowledge  of  a  difference  in  the  'things.'  The  reason  for  this 
dependability  is  that  the  knowledge  of  similarity  and  difference 
is  a  priori  and  does  not  in  the  first  instance  involve  the  empirical 
knowledge  of  existences  at  all.  It  is  concerned  with  the  'what,' 
not  with  the  'that.'  But  in  this  case  the  'what'  is  so  'bound 
up'  with  the  'that,'  that  evidence  for  difference  in  the  former 
includes  evidence  for  difference  in  the  latter.  That  is,  the 
evidence  for  similarities  and  differences  in  '  things '  is  of  quite  a 
different  order  from  evidence  for  the  nature  of  the  qualities  of 
things.1 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  valid  apprehension  of 
persons.  The  analogy  is,  I  think,  rather  perfect.  In  this  case 
the  'data'  are  my  own  feelings,  the  'projected'  feelings,  feelings 
of  the  imagination  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  one  sense  the 
data  in  this  case  are  more  dependable  in  that  they  are  like  the 
objects  apprehended.  But  their  lack  of  dependability  in  par- 

1  Developed  at  length  by  Meinong  in  his  Erfahrungsgrundlagen  unseres  Wissens, 
1906,  Section  4.  This  argument  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  strongest  for  what  is 
essential  in  realism. 
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ticular  cases  cannot  be  denied.  When  Tolstoi,  in  his  wonderful 
passage  on  the  Reapers,  feels  himself  so  completely  at  one  with 
the  laboring  peasants,  the  joy  of  life  which  he  feels  in  his  own 
heart,  and  reads  into  them,  in  many  cases  probably  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  feelings  and  emotions  in  their  cloddish 
breasts.  'Einfuhlung'  in  aesthetics  has  a  romantic  taint,  and 
the  pathetic  fallacies  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  personalizing 
of  nature  are  fully  equalled  by  my  errors  in  the  interpretation  of 
my  fellow  men.  I  constantly  attribute  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
my  fellows  which  they  do  not  have,  as  much  good  acting,  both 
on  and  off  the  stage,  continually  proves.  But  now  comes  the 
point  in  the  analogy  upon  which  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  rest  the 
whole  case.  This  lack  of  dependability  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  that  which  we  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  appre- 
hension of  things.  In  that  case  the  poor  character  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  the  'aspects'  apprehended  by  the  subjective 
data  was  not  true  of  the  relations  of  similarity  and  difference 

between  them.     So  here  in  the  knowledge  of  persons.     It  is 

• 

common  knowledge  that  'friendship  and  hostility  in  others  are 
often  felt  with  extraordinary  discrimination  through  very  care- 
ful disguises,'  and  that  the  validity  of  such  knowledge  is  entirely 
consonant  with  errors  regarding  the  actual  content  of  the  minds 
in  question.1  Now  these  feelings  of  sympathy  and  antipathy 
(of  which  so  much  mystery  is  often  made)  involve  an  element  of 
cognition — they  presuppose  judgments  of  similarity  and  differ- 
ence. The  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  feelings  with 
which  I  react  to  two  persons,  is  a  priori  intrinsic  to  the  experi- 
ences themselves.  They  are  as  good  evidence  for  an  ultimate 
difference  in  persons,  as  the  difference  between  red  and  green  is 
evidence  for  a  difference  in  the  red  and  green  things  themselves. 
In  both  cases  this  evidence  is  wholly  compatible  with  lack  of 
evidence  for  the  specific  qualities  or  aspects.  In  the  case  of  the 
apprehension  of  persons,  I  may  well  be  in  error  regarding  the 
actual  sentiments  and  feelings  of  others;  I  am  by  no  means  so 
likely  to  be  in  error  respecting  the  similarity  or  difference  of  the 

1  Among  others,  Russell  has  recently  made  this  point  in  his  Scientific  Method  in 
Philosophy,  p.  21. 
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persons  who  induce  these  feelings  of  sympathy  and  antipathy 
in  me. 

This  argument  I  hold  to  be  important  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  question  of  the  valid  apprehension  of  other 
selves  is  often  confused  with  the  valid  apprehension  of  particular 
content  of  other  selves.  Here  the  distinction  between  the  two 
is  clearly  made  and  the  character  of  the  evidence  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  second  place,  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  other  selves  is  bound  up  with  the  valuation  of  other  selves. 
Sympathy  and  antipathy  are  essentially  valuations.  Such 
valuing  includes  and  is  the  source  of  the  certainty  of  other 
minds.  This  point  is  emphasized  here  for  its  bearing  upon  later 
questions.  But,  in  noting  these  two  points,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  larger  fact.  In  so  far  as  evidence  is  concerned,  the 
grounds  for  our  certainty  of  other  mind  are,  mutatis  mutandis, 
much  like  those  for  other  objects. 

V. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  but  two  aspects  of  our 
problem.  We  have  found  reasons  for  denying  the  exclusively 
inferential  theory  of  the  knowledge  of  other  mind  and  in  favor 
of  a  doctrine  of  immediate  apprehension  or  intuition.  We  have 
also  seen  reason  to  believe  that  this  immediate  knowledge  carries 
with  it  an  evidence  and  conviction  no  whit  poorer  than  the 
evidence  for  physical  objects.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  facts  are 
one  thing,  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  another.  For  one 
thing  it  is  not  yet  wholly  clear  what  it  is  that  is  apprehended. 

I  have  never  considered  the  arguments  for  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  other  mind  of  great  importance  as  such.  Like 
so  much  of  philosophy  they  are  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious. 
The  important  thing  is  just  what  it  is  that  is  thus  apprehended. 
We  recall  that  it  is  just  this  question  that  creates  all  the  trouble. 
On  the  one  view,  it  is  meanings,  purposes,  intentions,  values, 
that  are  said  to  be  immediately  apprehended.  On  the  other, 
it  is  the  individual's  sensations,  feelings,  states,  of  which  this 
immediate  apprehension  is  denied.  The  two  views  seem  to 
speak  a  different  idiom;  without  a  common  language,  under- 
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standing  is  impossible.  Yet  on  this  question  also  we  have  learned 
something  from  our  analysis.  In  Einfuhlung,  we  found,  I  do  not 
properly  speaking  apprehend  your  subjective  state,  but  its 
meaning.  In  discussing  the  question  of  evidence,  we  found  that 
while  in  sympathetic  participation,  the  evidence  for  specific 
aspects  or  states  of  the  '  other  '  is  poor  indeed,  the  evidence  for 
similarity  and  difference  in  meaning  and  intent,  as  experienced 
in  sympathy  and  antipathy,  is  of  a  higher  order. 

In  so  far,  then,  we  already  find  ourselves  speaking  the  language 
of  the  'idealists';  and  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  this  is  also 
the  plain  man's  view.  'To  know  one's  own  mind'  is  of  course 
an  equivocal  expression,  but  in  the  primary  and  plain  sense  of 
the  terms,  it  does  not  really  mean  to  know  one's  sensations  and 
feelings,  but  to  know  one's  purposes,  intentions,  and  meanings. 
Now  what  is  it  to  know  other  mind  ?  Is  it  not  here  also  to  share 
meanings,  intentions,  values?  As  Rickert  paradoxically,  but  for 
that  reason  no  less  truly,  says:  '  I  share  your  joy  and  sorrow,  not 
your  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow.'  It  is  not  the  psychical  existent 
(which  of  course  belongs  only  to  one  individual)  but  the  meanings 
of  these  psychical  existents  which  I  can  alone  share. 

But  what  then  is  meaning?  Here  evidently  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  In  reaching  this  point  where  we  begin  to  have  some 
hope  of  bringing  the  two  views  together,  we  are  faced  with  this 
extremely  difficult  question.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  our  helpless- 
ness before  this  problem  that  has  made  the  question  of  the 
'  consciousness  of  our  fellow  refractory  to  psychology.'  Certainly 
it  has  stood  in  the  way  even  of  a  proper  statement  of  the  problem, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  philosophy.  As  our  title  indicates,  the 
problem  of  the  knowledge  of  other  mind  is  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  meaning  and  value. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  far  in  the  various  kinds  of  psy- 
chologies to  recognize  that  it  is  with  the  problem  of  'meaning' 
that  they  are  all  struggling  and  that  from  '  associationism '  on, 
it  is  also  upon  this  rock  that  most  of  them  come  to  grief.  The 
sensationalistic  type  is,  indeed,  not  noted  either  for  its  com- 
prehension of  fundamental  problems  or  for  its  sense  of  humor, 
but  when  it  tells  us  that  'meaning'  is  kinaesthesis  or  context  of 
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strain  sensations,  it  seems  very  much  like  telling  us  that  mind 
is  brain,  wood  is  iron,  or  any  other  such  nonsense.1  The  so- 
called  functionalists  seem  to  come  off  better.  Their  view 
practically  amounts  to  reducing  mind  to  meaning.  But  in 
reducing  consciousness  to  relation  between  body  and  environ- 
ment, a  process  of  thought  is  started  which  ends  only  in  the 
elimination  of  the  selves  for  which  meanings  are\  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that,  while  'meaning'  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mind, 
psychology  in  order  to  bring  it  under  its  causal  categories  must 
make  of  it  an  existent,  and  that  is  precisely  what  meaning  is  not.2 

What  then  is  meaning?  The  psychologist  may,  perhaps,  the 
philosopher  cannot,  avoid  this  ultimate  issue.  Remember, 
meaning  is  not  a  psychical  existent,  and  yet  it  is  meanings  we 
apprehend  when  we  know  other  mind.  Can  paradox  be  more 
paradoxical? 

It  is  often  said  that  if  meaning  does  not  exist,  it  at  least  has 
some  kind  of  being.  Now  of  course  in  the  wholly  insignificant 
sense  in  which  we  apply  being  to  any  object  whatever,  even 
'  nothing '  meanings  may  be  said  to  be.  We  say  that  geometrical 
objects  do  not  exist,  they  are  merely  essences  with  subsistence. 
Are  not  meanings  (for  instance  the  meanings  of  propositions) 
such  subsistents?  But  just  here  a  distinction  must  be  made, 
one  upon  which  hinge  important  consequences,  not  only  for  our 
present  problem  but  for  many  epistemological  questions.  A 
geometrical  object,  a  triangle,  is  one  thing;  the  meaning  of  the 
proposition,  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 

1  This  is  perhaps  a  trifle  strong.  Like  other  objects  of  knowledge,  meaning 
must  perhaps  be  conceived  differently  for  different  purposes.  Thus  there  are  at 
least  three  different  conceptions  and  theories  of  color,  the  physical,  physiological, 
and  psychological — all  in  terms  of  existents  or  hypothetical  existents,  while  color 
itself,  as  an  object,  is  not  an  existent  at  all,  but  merely  subsistent. 

1  However  we  may  construe  meaning  positively,  however  we  may  conceive  it 
to  be  related,  on  the  one  hand  to  objective  propositions,  on  the  other  to  subjective 
content  and  act,  one  thing  is  clear  from  studies  varying  as  widely  as  those  of 
Husserl,  Meinong,  and  Rickert.  'Meaning'  (Sinn,  Bedeutung)  is  not  mental  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  psychical  existent.  Milnsterberg's  emphasis  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  psychical  states  and  meanings,  and  the  two  psychologies  built  upon  it, 
is  thought-provoking.  But  the  most  important  study  for  our  purpose  is  Rickert's 
section  on  "Psychologic  und  Sinnesdeutung,"  Der  Gegenstand  der  Erkentniss,  1915, 
Chap.  Ill,  Sect.  4. 
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right  angles,  is  another.  Neither  exists,  but  both  are  objective. 
Yet  in  their  objectivity  there  is  so  marked  a  difference  that  to 
put  them  in  the  same  class  is  to  court  confusion  of  thought. 
The  distinction  is  not  difficult  to  make.  A  triangle  can  not  be 
affirmed  or  denied — and  this  is  true  of  any  object,  existent  or 
subsistent,  and  of  existents  physical  or  psychical.  Properly 
speaking,  there  are  no  positive  and  negative  forces,  no  positive 
and  negative  states  or  acts.  Unpleasantness  as  a  state,  denial 
as  a  psychical  act,  are  themselves  neither  negative  nor  positive, 
but  neutral  being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  meanings 
that  can  be  affirmed  or  denied.  And  more  important  still,  they 
can  only  be  affirmed  or  denied.  They  cannot  exist  in  any  way. 
Their  being  (being  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense  referred  to) 
is  their  validity. 

If  then  meanings  are  not  existents  or  subsistents  (thus  far 
we  have  dealt  only  with  objective  meanings),  what  are  they? 
For  myself,  I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
the  objects  we  call  meanings  until  we  recognize  that  the  con- 
cept meaning  is  inseparable  from  the  concept  value;  that  to 
apprehend  a  meaning  is  necessarily  to  acknowledge  a  value. 
This  can,  indeed,  be  shown  in  more  than  one  way.  We  might, 
for  instance,  follow  the  method  of  Rickert  and  attempt  to  show 
that  affirmation  and  negation  themselves  always  involve  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  value,  and  that  the  distinctions  between 
sense  and  non-sense,  the  meaningful  and  meaningless,  always 
have  a  hidden  reference  to  value  concepts.  We  might  draw 
upon  Royce's  doctrine  of  Interpretation,  of  a  third  type  of  cog- 
nitive process,  interpretation  of  meanings,  and  show  that  this 
leads  to  the  same  result.  But  all  this  wrould  lead  us  too  far 
afield.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  emphasize  one 
point.  Prior  to  any  distinction  within  the  field  of  meanings, 
even  the  meanings  of  existence  and  truth  themselves,  is  a  still  more 
fundamental  distinction,  namely  that  between  the  meaning-full 
and  the  meaning-less,  the  significant  and  the  non-significant. 
This  distinction  clearly  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  value, 
and  this  acknowledgment  it  is  that  alone  marks  off  meanings 
from  the  world  of  neutral  objects,  objects  as  such.  If,  as  I  have 
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shown  elsewhere,1  over  against  this  world  of  mere-objects  as 
such  are  the  categories  of  being  and  value,  all  inclusive  categories 
of  the  world,  then  the  category  of  meaning  belongs  to  the  cate- 
gory of  value. 

This  is  a  much-shortened  form  of  a  line  of  thought  which  can- 
not be  further  developed  here.  But  assuming  it  to  be  true, 
what  bearing  does  it  have  upon  our  problem  of  the  knowledge 
of  other  mind?  Much  every  way.  Let  us  return  then  to  our 
specific  point  for  the  consideration  of  which  this  general  dis- 
cussion is  merely  the  background. 

VI. 

First  let  me  restate  briefly  the  argument  up  to  this  point. 
It  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  meanings,  not  states  that  we 
apprehend  directly  in  Einfilhlung.  It  was  for  meaning  and 
intent,  not  for  states  of  consciousness,  that  we  found  the  evidence 
for  certainty  good.  These  facts  led  us  to  undertake  the  study 
of  meaning  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  one  of  the 
two  main  views  we  have  been  considering,  our  knowledge  'that 
our  fellows  are  real  and  have  an  inner  life,'  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  'furnish  us  with  meanings,  our  full  meaning,  our 
hidden  reality.'  Our  problem  now  evidently  is  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  a  specific  kind  of  meaning — the  '  inner 
meaning'  of  ideas,  the  special  meaning  of  'inwardness,'  which 
is  the  same  as  the  'inner  life.'  Meaning  is  a  general  concept 
under  which  fall  both  the  external  meanings  of  propositions  and 
the  internal  meanings  of  ideas,  states,  and  acts.  We  have  now 
merely  to  define  and  analyze  the  latter,  as  a  special  case.  If 
meaning  is  essentially  a  value  concept,  then  the  distinction  be- 
tween outer  and  inner  meaning  is  a  distinction  of  value  rather 
than  of  existence.  The  problem  of  the  knowledge  of  other  selves 
becomes  then  fundamentally  the  problem  of  sharing  of  inner 
meaning.  The  judgment  that  other  selves  are,  or  are  real,  is 
ultimately  a  value  judgment.  Let  us  see  if  this  can  be  made  out. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  in  any  one's  mind  that  in  a 
sense  we  share  the  same  objects,  ideas,  and  meanings.  The 

1  "Value  and  Existence,"  Journal  of  Philos.,  Psych.,  etc.,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  17- 
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worlds  of  science  and  practice  alike  rest  upon  that  fact.  That 
about  which  there  is  question  is  the  special  kind  of  meaning  or 
intent,  the  internal  meaning  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  mine 
or  yours.  Red  we  may  share,  but  sensations  of  red  never.  In 
a  still  higher  degree  is  this  true  of  that  which  common  sense 
has  agreed  to  call  the  subjective  or  'psychical,'  par  excellence, 
our  pains,  feelings,  emotions. 

The  problem  here  raised  has  been  well  stated  by  Baldwin  in  the 
following  way:  "  How  far  can  the  intent  or  meaning  of  inwardness 
have  a  recognized  common  character?"  Otherwise  stated,  how 
far,  and  with  what  justification,  can  sympathy  or  Mitfuhlen  claim 
to  apprehend  that  meaning  of  psychical  states  and  acts  which  we 
call  inner?  Baldwin  answers  the  question  in  genetic  terms  and,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  we  may  accept  his  conclusion.  It  is  indeed  implied 
in  our  study  of  Einfuhlung.  With  him  we  hold  that,  "in  so  far 
as  we  seek  to  reach  the  actual  feeling  or  conation  of  another  the 
process  is  partly  inferential."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
"direct  conversion  of  a  singular  affective  experience."  But  we 
hold  with  him  also  that  "this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  meaning  of  personality."  We  can  reach  his  'person- 
ality.'1 So  far,  so  good.  But  precisely  in  this  very  way  of 
stating  the  case  the  difficulty  which  dogs  the  steps  of  all  theory 
on  this  point  seems  to  become  most  acute.  Inwardness  have 
common  character?  Does  it  not  then  cease  to  be  inwardness 
The  'general  meaning  of  personality?'  Are  not  these  terms  lik 
round  squares?  Is  not  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem  i 
this  direction  like  trying  to  square  the  circle?  Does  not  the  inner 
most  personality  still  remain  hidden  and  refractory? 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  difficulty  is  only  apparent.  It  has 
frequently  been  remarked  that  the  dogma  of  the  impenetrability 
of  mind  is  largely  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  special  sense  in  which 
things  are  inside  and  outside  the  mind  with  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  inside  and  outside  the  body,  that  'while  such  a  sup- 
position is  generally  admitted  to  be  false,  it  nevertheless  lingers 
on  the  scene.'  Now,  in  so  far  as  this  lingering  prejudice  is  in 
any  way  bound  up  with  the  confusion  of  meaning  with  state,  or 

i  Op.  dt.,  p.  103. 
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the  conception  of  meaning  as  psychical  content  or  existent,  it  is 
already  completely  disposed  of.  But  does  not  the  more  refined 
form  of  the  difficulty  noted  above  arise  from  the  same  sort  of 
prejudice?  Are  we  not  still  thinking  of  the  distinction  of  inner 
and  outer  meaning  in  existential  terms,  whereas  it  can  be  stated 
only  in  terms  of  value?  I  think  so. 

With  regard  to  the  sharing  of  'objective'  external  meanings 
there  is,  we  saw,  no  question.  That  is,  however,  we  have  also 
seen,  to  acknowledge  common  values.  But  what  does  such 
multiple  valuing  and  knowing  imply?  Does  it  not  involve  the 
valuing,  and  therefore  knowing,  of  other  minds  as  experiencing? 
I  am  glad  to  quote  Professor  Coe  in  this  connection :  "  Knowledge 
of  other  mind  is  essentially  valuing,  and  such  valuing  includes 
and  is  the  source  of  our  certainty  of  other  minds."1  This  is  but 
the  outcome  of  my  entire  treatment  of  personal  values  in  Valu- 
ation, etc.,  and  the  main  point  of  the  discussion  of  evidence  in 
this  paper.  Our  certainty  of  inner  meaning  or  personality  is  of 
a  different  order  and  rests  upon  quite  different  grounds  than  our 
certainty  regarding  specific  acts  or  feelings.  I  cannot  share 
your  meanings  and  values  without  valuing  you,  and  it  is  here 
that  my  certainty  of  your  reality  lies.  In  other  words,  external 
and  internal  are  mutually  exclusive  in  the  world  of  existents, 
but  not  in  the  world  of  values.  '  Fremdes  Erlebniss  zu  sein  und 
mein  Erlebniss  zu  sein  sind  eben  zwei  sich  ausschliessenden 
Bestimmungen.'  True  enough,  but  these  very  determinations 
are  made  in  a  universe  of  discourse  in  which  it  is  already  implied 
that  others1  meanings  and  values  and  my  meanings  and  values 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  as  has  been  often  said, 
drawing  inferences  (which  includes  my  inferences  as  to  your 
subjective  content)  presupposes  a  self-conscious  intelligence 
already  possessed  of  an  objective  experience,  which  by  implying 
its  universality,  implies  also  a  plurality  of  selves.  If,  on  this 
assumption,  we  come  to  a  deadlock,  or  find  ourselves  revolving 
in  a  circle,  the  deadlock  and  the  circle  are  not  hopeless.  The 
escape  is  easy  when  we  once  recognize  that  both  the  implications 
refer  not  to  existence  at  all,  but  to  valid  meanings  or  values. 

1  George  A.  Coe,  "On  Having  Friends:  A  Study  of  Social  Values,"  Journal  of 
Philos.,  Psych.,  etc.,  Vol.  XII,  No.  6. 
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VII. 

With  this,  of  course,  we  are  back  at  the  starting  point  of  our 
entire  study.  'We  know  that  our  fellows  are  real  and  have  an 
inner  life  of  their  own  because  they  furnish  us  with  meanings, 
our  full  meaning,  our  hidden  reality.'1  The  existential  judgment 
here  is  ultimately  a  value  judgment.  Knowledge  of  other  minds 
is  really  an  implication  of  the  acknowledgment  of  values.  One 
more  point  and  our  analysis  is  done. 

Meaning,  we  have  said,  is  not  a  psychical  existent,  and  yet  it 
is  meanings  we  apprehend  when  we  know  other  mind.  Are  we 
yet  free  from  the  paradox  which  this  seems  to  involve?  The 
expression  'have  an  inner  life*  affords  the  key;  its  analysis 
should  free  us  from  the  last  trace  of  paradox.  Three  cases  of 
this  judgment  may  be  distinguished.  It  may  mean:  A  has  a 
given  sensation,  feeling  or  desire  (what  we  ordinarily  mean  by 
psychical  existence).  It  may  mean,  A  has  certain  dispositions,  on 
the  basis  of  which  certain  feelings,  desires,  etc.,  arise  (psycho- 
physical  existence).  Finally  it  may  mean,  A  has  certain  ideals, 
intentions,  values.  (Now  what  kind  of  existence  is  this?)  The 
meaning  in  the  first  two  cases  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  existence  here  can  only  be  known  by  inference.  But 
what  about  this  third  case?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  reducible 
to  the  other  two.  But  surely  after  all  the  study  that  has  been 
given  to  meaning  and  value,  and  indeed  after  what  has  been 
said  in  this  paper,  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  take  this  seriously. 
Their  being  is  in  their  being  affirmed  or  denied — in  their  '  impera- 
tive existence'  or  'existence  for  will,'  if  you  like  such  terms. 
If  you  can  find  any  other  intelligible  concept  of  existence  for 
them  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Is  it  not  clear  then,  that  this 
'having  an  inner  life'  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  this, — 
than  just  to  have  purposes  and  intentions.  When  you  say  of 
your  friend,  "he  has  the  same  sentiments  as  I,"  you  simply  do 
not  mean  that  he  has  the  same  states,  but  that  he  has  the  same 
meanings  and  values.  When  you  say  you  'know  your  own 
mind'  (if  you  do  know  your  own  mind  when  you  say  it),  you 
mean  not  that  you  know  your  own  psychic  states — but  that  you 
mean  or  intend  something.  Is  it  not  also  clear  that  knowing 
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your  own  mind,  or  another's,  in  this  the  genuine  sense,  is  essen- 
tially a  valuing  process.  From  the  judgment  of  existence  or 
reality  in  this  third  sense,  the  value  connotation  can  not  be 
eliminated.  "You  and  I  exist  for  each  other  not  otherwise  than 
in  the  experience  of  actualized  value,  such  as  the  term  mutual 
regard  connotes."  In  the  last  analysis  we  exist  for  ourselves  in 
no  other  way.  If  you  can  find  any  other  intelligible  meaning 
for  the  expressions,  'having  an  inner  life,'  and  being  real  as  a 
person,  you  are  also  welcome  to  it. 

All  this,  it  may  be  thought,  is  sufficiently  remote  from  Every- 
body's World,  the  world  in  which  men  sing,  play,  and  fight 
together — the  world  of  lovers  and  friends.  In  that  world  we 
think  we  know  minds,  selves,  persons.  Instead  we  are  told  we 
apprehend  'internal  meanings.'  For  the  bread  of  life,  phi- 
losophy gives  us,  if  not  a  stone,  at  least  words.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  that  world.  Our  technicalities 
have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  that  clear.  "For  you 
to  ask  me,"  to  quote  Professor  Coe  again,  "how  I  know  that 
my  friend  exists,  the  term  existence  being  emptied  of  such  (value) 
connotations,  is  like  asking  me  to  smile  broadly  and  at  the  same 
time  whistle.  The  question  in  this  form  is  simply  an  intel- 
lectual teasing  game."  That  this  game  will  continue  indefinitely 
is  more  than  likely.  But  if  it  does,  it  will  simply  be  because  our 
concepts  of  value  and  reality  alike  still  remain  incoherent.  But 
of  this  more  on  another  occasion. 

The  task  I  set  myself  in  this  paper  was  really  a  very  modest 
one — that  of  translation,  of  finding  a  common  idiom  for  two 
points  of  view  in  philosophy  that  with  difficulty  understand 
each  other.  That  I  have  succeeded  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 
That  there  are  difficult  questions  yet  unsolved  is  likely.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  convinced.  The  whole  method  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  of  knowledge  of  other  mind,  beginning  with 
Kant  and  Fichte  and  finding  its  best  expression,  so  far  as  our 
present  thought  is  concerned,  in  such  formulations  as  those 
with  which  we  started,  contains  an  element  of  imperishable 
truth.  The  earlier  statements  merely  required  to  be  freed  from 
their  narrow  ethical  bias,  as  has  been  done  by  the  modern  'value 
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philosophy,'  to  be  as  satisfactory  to-day  as  they  ever  were.  If 
the  results  of  the  study  of  the  same  problem  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  von  unten,  do  not  show  that  it  is  complementary 
and  not  antagonistic,  I  have  simply  failed  to  make  my  point. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  some  of  the  wider  implications  of  this 
subsumption  of  our  special  problem  under  the  larger  problem  of 
meaning  and  value,  to  indicate  that,  as  I  believe,  the  two  methods 
of  transcendental  and  phenomenological  (or  gegenstdndliche) 
analysis  are  in  general  complementary.  But  I  cannot  go  into 
that  here.  I  will  rather  close  with  a  quotation  which  expresses  the 
thought  which  I  would  have  constitute  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
discussion.  "The  formal  separateness  of  'individual'  centers 
of  experience  is  progressively  outweighed  by  their  identity  of 
meanings  and  values,  and  if  we  were  to  base  our  theories  on  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former  fact,  on  the  truth  of  things  when 
men  sing  together  or  fight  on  the  same  side,  or  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  those  dear  to  them  or  for  a  cause,  the  difference  in  our 
attitude  would  be  not  merely  one  of  sentiment  and  practice, 
but  one  of  immense  logical  and  metaphysical  significance." 

WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


THE  MENTAL  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  AS  A  PROBLEM 
FOR  PHILOSOPHY.1 

§i.  We  shall  all  be  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  our  Asso- 
ciation deserves  our  gratitude  for  the  comprehensive  and  detailed 
analysis  of  our  topic  which  it  has  supplied  to  us  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.2  In  the  short  time  allowed  to  me  I  could  not  possibly 
attempt,  even  if  I  were  qualified  for  such  a  task,  to  deal  with 
every  one  of  the  many  issues  which,  as  the  Committee's  survey 
shows,  are  relevant  to  our  problem.  Hence  the  best  way  in 
which  I  can  hope  to  make  an  effective,  and  possibly  helpful, 
contribution  to  our  debate  is  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  but 
fundamental  point.  The  main  question  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  discuss  has  been  formulated  for  us  as  follows:  "Is  the 
division  of  entities  present  or  involved  in  experience  into  two 
reciprocally  exclusive  classes  of  mental  (or  psychical)  and  physi- 
cal to  be  retained?"  This  question  connects  itself  in  my  mind 
with  one  of  the  supplementary  questions,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee suggests,  whether  such  a  division,  and  with  it  a  "generally 

1  The  first  draft  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  in  New  York.  The  committee  has  since  asked  par- 
ticipants in  the  discussion,  in  publishing  their  papers,  to  add  a  note  on  the  general 
outcome  of  the  debate.  It  seems  to  me  in  retrospect  that  there  emerged,  towards 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  a  noticeable  drift  towards  agreement  on  certain  points, 
which  was  apparent  in  spite  of  the  customary  diversity  of  terminology.  I  can 
only  record  my  impression  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  my  argument  against  dicho- 
tomizing the  universe  into  mind  and  matter,  and  my  plea  for  recognizing  the 
empirically  ascertainable  variety  of  characters  in  the  universe,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  supported  by  several  speakers.  Thus,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Professor  M. 
Cohen  agreed  with  me  concerning  the  first  point,  and  what  Professor  Boodin 
expressed  in  terms  of  'activity-systems,'  and  Professor  Overstreet  in  terms  of 
'structures,'  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the  second  point.  Professor  Creighton  helped 
us  all  by  characterizing  our  discussion  as  concerned  with  '  categories.'  But  all 
round,  in  less  easily  definable  ways,  we  learned  to  understand  one  another  better. 
This  is  perhaps  as  much  as  we  can  wish  for,  so  long  as  the  idealistic  lamb — if  I 
may  speak  for  the  lamb — is  not  yet  ready  to  lie  down  either  beside,  or  inside,  the 
neo-realistic  lion. 

1  See  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  XIII,  No. 

PP.  573-581. 
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acceptable"  definition  of  the  terms  mental  and  physical,  might 
be  agreed  upon  by  defining  the  physical  so  as  to  cover  all  entities 
which  (a)  possess  mass,  (6)  have  position  or  extensive  magnitude 
in  'real'  space,  (c)  are  describable  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the 
science  of  energetics;  and  the  psychical  so  as  to  cover  all  entities 
which  lack  these  three  characters  and  which  are  "existent  only 
as  functions  or  factors  of  the  experience  of  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual persons  or  organisms." 

These  two  questions  between  them  define  the  problem  to 
which  this  paper  is — in  our  academic  slang — my  'reaction.' 

§2.  It  may  assist  my  argument,  if  I  state  at  once  concisely  the 
thesis  which  I  desire  to  maintain.  If  the  above  definitions  (or 
any  similar  ones  that  might  be  proposed)  are  offered  as  belonging 
to  the  context  of  a  special  science,  of  physics,  e.  g.,  or  of  psy- 
chology, then  it  is  not  for  us  as  philosophers  to  discuss  whether 
they  are  to  be  retained  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  above 
definitions  are  offered  in  the  specific  context  of  philosophy,  then 
our  first  duty  is  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  this  context  of 
philosophy  is,  and  what  we  can  usefully  say  in  it  about  the 
definitions  employed  by  the  sciences.  For  me,  the  character- 
istically philosophical  context  is  that  of  epistemology  and  meta- 
physics, which  two  disciplines  I  do  not  need  to  distinguish  for 
my  present  purpose.  The  conclusion  which  I  shall  offer  from 
this  point  of  view  is,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  retaining  or 
rejecting  the  mental  and  the  physical,  but  of  correctly  placing 
them  in  the  universe  of  our  experience;  and,  further,  that  this 
universe  will  not  be  found  to  be  articulated  dualistically  accord- 
ing to  any  line  of  division  between  only  two  substances  or  kinds 
of  entities,  and  these  mutually  exclusive.  In  other  words,  what 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  in  the  philosophical  context  is  the  very 
issue  which  we  have  been  asked  to  discuss. 

§3.  Let  me  try  to  explain  more  in  detail  what  the  metaphysical 
handling  of  scientific  concepts  involves.  It  involves,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  two  things. 

(a)  First,  metaphysics  must  leave  an  absolutely  free  hand  to 
the  sciences  to  do  their  work  in  their  own  way.  It  is  not  the 
philosopher's  business,  as  I  understand  it,  to  settle  for,  or  even 
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to  debate  with,  the  physicist  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  prescribe  to  psychologists  how  they  are 
to  conceive  mind  or  consciousness.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
order  a  mechanist  in  biology  to  become  a  vitalist,  or  vice  versa. 
Wherever  scientists  debate  what  concepts  they  require  for  the 
explanation  of  their  data,  and  how  best  to  define  these  concepts 
for  actual  use  in  scientific  inquiry,  it  would  be  utterly  out  of 
place  for  a  philosopher  to  interpose  as  arbiter  and  judge.  No 
philosopher,  as  such,  is  competent  to  make  or  unmake  a  defini- 
tion for  use  in  the  sciences.  Scientific  concepts  gain  nothing 
from  his  endorsement  and  suffer  nothing  from  his  criticism.  The 
only  thing  which  could  give  a  philosopher  the  right  to  meddle 
with  these  special  fields  would  be  expertness  gained  by  actual 
work  in  each  field.  But  in  that  case  he  will  be  speaking — as 
indeed  many  philosophers  have  spoken  in  the  past  and  are 
competent  to  speak  at  the  present  day — as  a  scientist,  not  as  a 
philosopher.  'Hands  off'  is  the  only  safe  rule  for  the  meta- 
physician in  his  dealings  with  science,  unless  he  wishes  to  revive 
the  old  taunt  about  a  priori  speculations  subsequently  made 
ridiculous  by  empirical  research.  The  metaphysician  cannot  do 
the  scientist's  work  for  the  scientist,  and  he  should  not  pretend 
that  he  can. 

(6)  But  there  is  emphatically  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Freedom  and  non-interference  must  be  mutual.  The  scientist, 
for  his  part,  should  leave  the  metaphysician  free  to  handle 
scientific  concepts  in  his,  the  metaphysician's,  way.  He  has  no 
legitimate  grievance,  if  objects  as  he  conceives  and  defines  them 
are  characterized  by  the  metaphysician  as  appearances,  ab- 
stractions, partial  truths,  ideal  (or  logical)  constructions,  com- 
plexes of  neutral  entities,  or  whatever  else  the  terminology  may 
be.  Such  characterizations  are  made  from  a  point  of  view  which 
can  be  regarded  as  conflicting  with  the  scientific  point  of  view 
only  by  one  who  completely  misunderstands  the  logical  articu- 
lation of  the  system  of  knowledge,  or,  as  I  may  also  put  it,  of  the 
universe  as  the  content  of  knowledge. 

§4.  The  philosopher,  as  metaphysician  and  epistemologist,  is 
the  guardian  of  the  whole  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  here 
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called  a  'whole,'  not  in  the  sense  that,  as  it  stands,  it  is  complete 
either  in  data  or  in  interpretations,  but  in  the  sense  that,  even 
as  it  stands,  it  is  an  articulated  system,  the  departments  of  which, 
considered  in  respect  of  their  objects,  must  be  identified  as 
aspects  or  portions  of  the  universe  (or  'reality').  Whether  we 
be  realists  or  idealists,  any  stock-taking  of  the  universe,  any 
attempt  to  survey  its  components  and  structure,  to  note  the 
kinds  of  entities  to  be  found  in  it,  and  their  order  and  inter- 
relation, sends  us  straight  to  the  sciences,  which  severally  exhibit 
in  their  details  and  principles  some  aspect  or  department  of  the 
universe.  Or,  since  the  term  '  sciences '  is  liable  to  be  interpreted 
too  narrowly,  let  me  say  rather  that  any  such  stock-taking  sends 
us  to  the  great  departments  of  'experience,'  scientific  experience, 
moral  experience,  aesthetic  experience,  religious  experience. 
Let  'experience*  in  these  phrases  serve  to  remind  us  that  all 
these  departments  have  their  common  ground  and  basis  in  that 
to  which  the  term  'experience'  is  often  restricted,  viz.,  the 
immediate  data  of  sense  and  feeling.  Let  the  qualifying  ad- 
jectives, scientific,  moral,  and  the  rest,  serve  to  indicate  the 
'worlds'  to  which  the  immediate  data  belong  and  which  are 
operative  in  our  lives  here  and  now  through  these  data.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  here  about  experience  is  not  so  very  different, 
I  think,  from  what  Mr.  Dewey  has  recently  been  saying  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic.  At  any  rate, 
I  would  gladly  borrow  and  convert  to  my  own  use  the  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  experience  as  meaning  "an  immense  and 
operative  world  of  diverse  and  interacting  elements,"  and  that 
other  passage  in  which  he  explains  that  'experience'  is  pre- 
ferable to  'world,'  because  it  carries  the  indispensable  con- 
notation of  "an  actual  focusing  of  the  world  at  one  point  in  a 
focus  of  immediate  shining  apparency."  I  agree  most  heartily 
also  with  the  further  statement  that  the  term  'experience'  is 
valuable  precisely  because  it  conveys  something  which  else  can 
be  indicated  only  in  a  'roundabout  and  divided'  way  by  such 
terms  as  organism  and  environment,  subject  and  object,  persons 
and  things,  nature  and  mind.  In  short,  to  put  the  matter  in 
my  own  words,  experience  in  this  metaphysical  sense  is  not  to 
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be  taken  as  something  inherently  subjective,  or  as  mental  in 
distinction  from  physical,  or  as  dualistic  in  structure,  viz., 
analyzable  into  a  relation  of  knower  and  known.  In  whatever 
context  such  analyses  may  be  appropriate,  they  are  not  appro- 
priate in  metaphysics  as  I  here  understand  it.  Relevant  analyses 
would  be  into  Bradley 's  'that'  and  'what,'  or  Russell's  'ac- 
quaintance' and  'description,'  or  the  familiar  'particular'  and 
'universal.'  Perhaps  I  can  make  my  meaning  clearer  to  readers 
of  a  realistic  turn  of  mind  by  saying  that  by  '  experience '  I  mean 
much  what  my  colleague  Holt  calls  the  'universe  of  being,' 
provided  (a)  that  I  am  allowed  to  throw  the  emphasis  rather 
on  the  rich  and  varied  pattern  of  that  universe  as  actually 
described  by  Holt,  than  on  its  analyzability  into  'neutral  entities ;' 
and  (b)  that  it  is  clearly  understood  that  experience  here  is  not  a 
synonym  for  the  reactions  of  a  nervous  organism  or  the  fragments 
of  the  'universe  of  being'  defined  by  such  reactions.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  use  of  experience  in  the  sense  which  I  have  tried  to 
indicate,  be  granted  to  me,  then  I  would  amend  my  statement 
above  concerning  metaphysicians  by  saying  that  they  are 
guardians  of  the  whole  of  experience — of  'all  that  is  as  it  is.' 

§5.  What  use  can  be  made  of  this  point  of  view  in  a  discussion 
of  the  mental  and  the  physical? 

I  begin  with  some  observations  on  the  physical  world.  I  have 
found  for  some  years  past  now  that  the  more  I  have  reflected  on 
Descartes'  fascinatingly  tidy  scheme  of  the  universe,  with  its 
two  pigeon-holes  for  bodies  and  minds,  the  more  it  has  seemed 
to  me  an  extravagant  caricature;  and  that  not  only,  or  even 
mainly,-  because  of  the  epistemological  difficulties  involved, 
representationism,  correspondence  theory  of  truth,  and  the  rest. 
No,  the  scheme  is  seen  to  be  a  caricature  at  once,  and  chiefly, 
when  confronted  with  the  objective  universe,  as  we  have  it  not 
only  in  naive  everyday  experience,  but  also  in  the  sciences. 
There  is  no  such  line  drawn  across  the  face  of  the  world  of 
nature  as  Descartes  would  have  us  trace.  The  actual  lines  of 
articulation  are  much  more  nearly  represented  by  such  terms  as 
inorganic  and  organic,  and  within  the  field  of  the  organic  by 
such  further  lines  as  are  to  be  drawn  between  plants,  animals, 
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and  men.  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  question-begging  terms 
matter,  life,  mind,  in  order  to  point  to  divisions  which  observa- 
tion seems  positively  to  force  on  us,  and  which  the  most  anti- 
metaphysically  minded  scientist  would  hardly  challenge.  More- 
over, it  appears  further  that  these  lines  do  not  so  much  define 
mutually  exclusive  classes,  as  steps  or  stages  in  an  ascending,  or 
at  least  cumulative,  series,  in  which  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  one  stage  appear  built  upon  the  qualities  of  the  preceding 
stage  or  stages.  The  inorganic  does  not,  so  to  speak,  stop  at 
the  threshold  of  the  organic,  but  is  taken  up  into  a  complex 
which,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  distinctively  new  qualities.  The 
facts  and  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  do  not  cease  to  apply  in 
plants,  or  animals,  or  men,  but  they  become  factors  in  fresh 
integrations,  and  thus  subservient  to  the  appearance  of  fresh 
qualities  and  novel  forms  of  existence.  It  may  be  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  ignore,  i.  e.,  to  abstract  from,  the  character  of  organization, 
and  to  treat  an  organism,  say  a  scientific  investigator  in  his 
laboratory,  as  if  it  (or  he)  were  nothing  but  an  instance  of  certain 
physical  and  chemical  processes.  Indeed,  sound  metaphysical 
theory  must  surely  recognize  the  achievements  of  science  in  this 
line  by  insisting,  as  strongly  as  it  can,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  hold  that  every  phenomenon  of  life  and  mind  has  its  material, 
i.  e.,  physico-chemical,  basis.  Thus  only  can  metaphysics  secure 
the  right  to  protest  against  every  attempt  to  assert  such  nothing- 
but  statements  without  an  introductory  as  if.  Precisely  as  the 
guardian  of  the  whole  of  experience,  i.  e.,  of  the  concrete  world, 
the  metaphysician  cannot  allow  a  manifest  difference  in  the 
facts  to  be  denied  merely  because  it  is  by'  legitimate  abstraction 
in  a  certain  context  ignored.  When  we  use  such  concepts  as 
life  and  behavior  for  certain  objects,  physico-chemical  truths 
concerning  these  same  objects  are  not  denied  but  taken  for 
granted.  Our  concern  is  with  the  new  forms  and  qualities — 
the  forms  and  qualities  of  distinctive  wholes  or  individuals — 
which  such  concepts  name  and  define.  I  would  suggest,  then, 
that  the  term  physical  (or  material)  is  not  preempted  by  physics, 
nor  is  its  meaning  to  be  whittled  down  in  all  contexts  until  we 
reach  a  definition  of  it  exclusively  in  terms  of  mass,  energy, 
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atom,  ion,  or  whatever  the  relevant  entities  of  physics  may  be. 
There  are  more  things  in  the  physical  world  than  are  dreamt  of 
by  the  physicist  and  the  chemist.  To  me — and  in  this,  I  think, 
I  have  the  support  of  neo-realists  like  Holt  and  Alexander,  and 
indeed  of  anyone  who  is  not  blind  to  the  diversified  spectacle  of 
the  actual  universe — it  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak 
of  living  bodies,  yes,  and  even  of  thinking  bodies.  We  have  a 
right  to  use  these  terms,  because  they  express  facts  of  experience, 
and  because  we  can  see  how,  from  their  point  of  view,  physicist 
and  chemist  may  rightly  deny  that  in  their  treatment  of  the 
physical  they  meet  with  either  life  or  intelligence. 

§6.  The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  supported,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  by  quite  a  different  set  of  considerations.  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  has  done  a  service  to  the  philosophical  analysis  of  physical 
science  by  pointing  out  in  several  recent  articles,  that  physics 
must,  and  actually  does,  begin  and  end  with  'sense-data,'  and 
that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  the  empirical  science 
which  it  claims  to  be.  Hence  he  proposes,  as  I  understand  him, 
to  include  sense-data  among  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
I  do  not  know  what  physicists  brought  up  in  the  old  superstition 
that  secondary  qualities,  like  color  and  sound,  are  subjective 
sensations  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  action  of  physical  stimuli 
on  the  sense  organs,  may  think  of  this  view,  and  it  does  not 
matter.  It  is  in  any  case  a  view  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
context  of  physics,  but  to  that  of  epistemology  and  metaphysics ; 
just  as  the  view  which  makes  colors  and  sounds  'mental'  is 
not  a  piece  of  physics  but  a  piece  of  metaphysics,  and  bad  meta- 
physics at  that.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  to  myself 
what  is,  I  believe,  essentially  the  same  point  in  this  way.  No- 
body 'in  his  senses,'  as  we  say  not  inaptly,  really  doubts  that  the 
physical  world  is  a  colored  and  sounding,  a  tasting  and  smelling 
world.  These  qualities  are  of  its  very  texture.  Now,  this  is 
not  a  mere  illusion  of  the  unscientific  mind  which  does  not  know 
any  better.  It  is  the  unacknowledged  basis  of  every  physicist's 
and  chemist's  work.  One  of  our  most  distinguished  chemists 
at  Harvard  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  wishes  for  the  sake 
of  his  work  he  had  more  senses  than  he  has.  The  scientist  may 
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translate  colors  into  ether  vibrations,  and  sounds  into  air  waves, 
and  bodies  into  aggregates  of  molecules  and  atoms  and  vortex 
rings,  but  this  procedure  neither  declares  the  original  terms  to 
be  subjective,  nor  does  it  do  away  with  the  fact  that,  however 
he  may  define  the  physical  world  in  his  theories,  the  physical 
world  (or  the  bits  of  it)  which  he  actually  handles,  observes,  and 
experiments  upon  in  his  laboratory,  is  and  remains  a  world  of 
things  clothed  in  color  and  sound  and  all  the  qualities,  secondary 
as  well  as  primary,  which  are  actually  given.  The  presence  of 
this  context  of  sense-data,  however  much  ignored  in  the  the- 
oretical concept  of  the  physical  world,  yet  guides  and  steadies 
and  gives  point  to  the  physicist's  investigations  throughout. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  physicist  and  chemist  is  even  more 
eminently  true  of  those  scientists  who  deal  with  organisms. 
They  are  even  less  tempted  to  ignore  the  secondary  qualities 
on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  subjectivity.  They  surely  credit 
their  objects  with  all  the  qualities  which  they  bona  fide  exhibit. 
The  suggestion  that  for  a  biologist  these  qualities  are  somehow 
in  his  mind,  as  distinct  from  belonging  to  the  object,  is  a  gloss 
born  of  a  mistaken  theory,  which  utterly  falsifies  his  attitude 
towards  that  portion  of  the  real  world  which  he  studies.  Indeed, 
the  workers  in  the  organic  sciences  appear  to  illustrate  this 
principle  in  yet  another  way.  They  may  refuse  Driesch's 
entelechies,  or  any  other  vitalistic  principle.  They  may  insist 
upon  assimilating  the  behavior  of  animals  to  the  tropisms  of 
plants,  and  these  to  the  reactions  of  inorganic  substances.  Yet, 
nonetheless,  their  working  attitude  towards  their  objects,  their 
discrimination  of  what  does  fall  within  their  field  from  what  does 
not,  seems  to  me  guided  throughout  by  the  perception  of  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  these  objects,  however  much  they 
may  abstract  from  this  factor.  This  perception  involves  not 
merely  the  secondary  qualities  as  bona  fide  features  of  the  objects, 
but  even  more  that  peculiar  interrelation  of  structural  parts 
and  their  functions  in  virtue  of  which  we  call  the  object  an 
organism.  Given  the  concrete  organism,  you  may  analyze  it 
into  a  heap  of  mechanical  devices;  but  to  get  your  organism  first, 
you  have  to  perceive  it  as  such,  and  that  means  you  have  to 
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recognize  it  by  its  distinctive  and  characteristic  nature  for  what 
it  is.  The  analytical  scientist  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  before 
he  can  ever  begin  to  analyze,  he  must  have  the  eye  for  the  whole. 
Hence  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  plea  of  Holt  (and 
perhaps  of  other  behaviorists)  for  the  recognition  in  biology  of 
the  fact  that,  where  reflexes  are  integrated,  you  must  somewhere 
deal,  as  common  sense  also  does,  with  the  living  creature  as  a 
whole.  I  may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  a  striking  passage  from 
Holt's  Freudian  Wish1  in  support  of  this  view.  Discussing 

1  Pp.  77,  8. 

Bethe's  enquiry  concerning  the  mind  of  bees,  Holt  argues:  "To 
study  the  behavior  of  the  bee  is  of  course  to  put  the  question, 
'What  is  the  bee  doing?'  This  is  a  plain  scientific  question. 
Yet  if  we  should  put  it  thus  to  Bethe,  his  answer  would  probably 
be: '  It  is  doing  of  course  a  great  many  things;  now  its  visual  organ 
is  stimulated  and  it  darts  towards  a  flower;  now  its  olfactory 
organ  is  stimulated  and  it  goes  for  a  moment  to  rub  antennae 
with  another  bee  of  its  own  hive,  and  so  forth.'  But  this  is  not 
an  answer.  We  ask,  'What  is  the  bee  doing? '  And  we  are  told, 
'Now  its  visual,  .  .  .  and  now  its  olfactory,  .  .  .'  etc.,  etc. 
With  a  little  persistence  we  could  probably  get  Bethe  to  say, 
'Why,  the  bee  isn't  doing  anything.'  Whereas  an  unbiased 
observer  can  see  plainly  enough  that  '  The  bee  is  laying  by  honey 
in  its  home.'  " 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  arguments  which  I  have  tried  to 
present,  without,  I  fear,  doing  justice  to  them,  it  will  be  clear 
why  I  said  above  (§2)  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  retaining  or 
rejecting  the  physical,  but  of  placing  it  in  its  context  in  the 
concrete  universe  of  experience.  There  is  no  question  of  med- 
dling with  the  definitions  accepted  by  physicists.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  ordering  the  worlds  of  the  sciences  in  respect  of  the 
types  of  facts  with  which  they  severally  deal.  These  types 
turn  out  to  be,  logically,  not  mutually  exclusive  classes  of 
entities,  but  characters  built  one  upon  the  other  in  a  way  for 
describing  which  I  gladly  borrow  from  the  neo-realist,  Samuel 
Alexander,  the  term  'stages  of  perfection.'  Metaphysics  leads 
us  back  to  the  common  sense  view  that  some  physical  things 
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are  organic  (or  alive)  and  others  are  not,  and  that  among  those 
which  are  organic  some  further  have  minds  or  behave  intelli- 
gently, while  others  do  not.  The  'physical'  of  physics  thus 
defines  in  metaphysics  something  more  like  a  stratum  of  the 
universe  which  under  favorable  conditions  becomes  instrumental 
to  other  strata  or  enters  into  types  of  existence  of  a  higher  order. 
Hence  the  metaphysician  will  not  be  justified  in  treating  the 
universe  as  a  collection  of  entities  neatly  assorted  into  their 
several  pigeon-holes.  The  dominant  fact  for  him  will  be  the 
continuity  everywhere  evident  amid  diversity,  the  functioning 
together  of  diverse  characters  so  as  to  form  wholes  of  a  distinctive 
structure  and  mode  of  behavior. 

§7.  Let  us  now  apply  the  same  point  of  view  to  the  mental. 
If  a  definition  of  the  mental  be  required,  we  shall,  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  above  enunciated,  look  for  it  to  that  science 
which  has  taken  mind  or  consciousness  professedly  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter, viz.,  psychology.  If  it  turns  out,  as  it  does  in  this 
case,  that  psychology  is  a  many-headed  thing,  and  that  different 
psychologists  by  no  means  agree  with  one  another  in  their  defini- 
tions of  their  subject-matter,  the  situation  becomes  more  com- 
plicated to  deal  with,  but  is  not  altered  in  principle. 

It  will  suffice  for  illustration  of  my  point,  if  I  single  out  thrt 
current  theories  of  what  a  mind  is  and  does. 

(a)  The  first  theory  I  take  from  the  writings  of  the  Englisl 
realist,  S.  Alexander.  It  is  not  unlike  James's  earlier 
according  to  which  every  experience  has  "an  essentially  dualistk 
constitution,"  consisting  of  an  "impalpable  inner  flow"  felt  as 
"in  absolute  contrast  with  the  objects  which  it  so  unremittingly 
escorts."  Thus  over  against  consciousness  we  have  its  contents. 
Alexander  offers  a  similar  view  on  the  basis  of  an  "intuition."1 
Every  case  of  knowledge,  according  to  him,  is  analyzable  into  a 
relation  of  the  " compresence "  or  "togetherness"  of  two  factors, 
a  mental  act  (conation)  and  a  non-mental  object.  Alexander 
is  so  anxious  to  emphasize  the  non-mental  character  of  the 
object,  that  he  proposes  to  call  it  physical,  even  when  it  consists 

1  The  best  summary  of  Alexander's  views  is  to  be  found  in  his  paper  on  The 
Basis  of  Realism,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  vi. 
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of  images,  dreams,  hallucinations.  There  is,  then,  the  experi- 
encing and  the  experienced,  sensing  and  sensa,  perceiving  and 
percepts,  conceiving  and  concepts.  Alexander  has  made  a 
valiant  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  psychology  is  possible 
on  this  basis,  its  subject-matter  consisting  of  these  various  acts 
of  awareness  (or  conations)  which,  in  his  quaint  language,  are 
"enjoyed,"  as  distinct  from  objects  which  are  "contemplated." 
One  point  deserves  notice.  James  offered  this  view,  without 
any  arriere  pensee,  as  the  plain  report  of  introspection.  He  was 
not  at  the  time  in  the  least  interested  in  the  question  whether 
the  object  is  mental  or  not.  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  clear  either 
from  his  statements  or  from  his  practice,  whether  he  took  as 
the  psychologist's  proper  subject-matter  the  whole  experience  in 
which  the  '  impalpable  inner  flow '  is  only  one  factor,  or  whether 
he  took  this  flow  by  itself.  Alexander,  though  appealing,  like 
James,  to  introspection,  is  chiefly  concerned  to  turn  the  dualistic 
structure  of  experience  into  a  weapon  against  idealism,  and  a 
bulwark  for  realism;  hence  his  emphasis  on  the  non-mental 
character  of  the  object.  This  anti-idealistic  motive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  theory  is  most  clearly  evident  in  Mr.  Russell's 
version  of  it,  according  to  which  "the  faculty  of  being  acquainted 
with  things  other  than  itself  is  the  main  characteristic  of  a  mind."1 
Russell  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  extended  this  principle  to  kinds 
of  knowing  other  than  that  which  he  calls  '  acquaintance ' ;  and 
he  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  question  what  sort  of  psychology 
can  be  built  on  this  view,  provided  the  non-mental,  though  not 
necessarily  physical,  character  of  the  object  is  secured. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  here  one  current  type  of  view  concerning 
what  a  mind  is.  The  other  two  views,  which  I  have  selected, 
can  be  stated  much  more  briefly,  because  I  may  fairly  assume 
them  to  be  much  better  known  to  American  philosophers  than 
the  writings  of  S.  Alexander. 

(&)  The  second  theory  of  mind  is  that  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  behaviorism.  We  may  summarize  it  as  'the  mind  is 
what  the  body  does.'  This  formula  borders  perhaps  on  carica- 
ture, but  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  essential  point  that,  so 

1  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  66. 
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long  as  we  can  observe  what  an  animal  (and  let  this  term  include 
man)  does,  we  need  not  trouble  to  ask  the  unanswerable  question, 
What  goes  on  inside  the  animal's  mind?  I  need  not  recapitulate 
at  length  how  this  view  springs  from  a  reaction  against  intro- 
spective psychology,  especially  when  the  latter  is  coupled  with 
the  theory  of  the  invincible  privacy  of  each  mind  to  itself,  thus 
threatening  to  reduce  psychology  to  a  collection  of  autobio- 
graphical confessions ;  or  how  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  throwing  over- 
board, along  with  introspection,  every  kind  of  entity,  or  process, 
distinctively  'conscious,'  i.  e.,  'inward'  and  non -spatial  and,  as 
such,  set  over  against  the  body  and  the  body's  environment  as 
'external.'  Suffice  it,  if  I  emphasize  once  more  that  so  long  as 
we  can  interpret  an  animal's  behavior  by  reference  to  the  portions 
of  its  environment  to  which  that  behavior  is  a  'response,'  or 
which  touch  off  the  organism's  'motor  set,'  we  can  read  its  mind 
literally  like  an  open  book.  I  am  tempted  for  my  present 
purpose  to  take  this  'objective'  theory  of  mind  in  the  form 
which  Holt  has  given  to  it  when  he  defines  a  mind  as  a  'cross- 
section'  of  the  objective  universe,  defined  by  the  selective  reac- 
tions of  a  given  creature's  central  nervous  system.  However, 
there  is  Mr.  Dewey's  example  (not  to  mention  others)  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  behaviorist  in  psychology  without 
committing  oneself  to  Holt's  'conscious  cross-section.' 

(c)  The  third  theory  (which,  together  with  behaviorism,  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  views  of  our 
Harvard  neo-realists)  is  that  of  James's  Radical  Empiricism. 
It  is  an  '  objective  '  theory  of  mind,  with  the  reference  to  behavior, 
and  to  the  body  as  'subject,'  left  out.  It  is  a  theory  of  items  of 
'pure  experience'  figuring  as  members  of  diverse  relational  con- 
texts. What  are  these  items  of  pure  experience?  Let  James 
answer  for  himself:  "...  there  is  no  general  stuff  of  which 
experience  at  large  is  made.  There  are  as  many  stuffs  as  there 
are  'natures'  in  the  things  experienced.  If  you  ask  what  any 
one  bit  of  pure  experience  is  made  of,  the  answer  is  always 
the  same:  'It  is  made  of  that,  of  just  what  appears,  of  space,  of 
intensity,  of  flatness,  brownness,  heaviness,  or  what-not.  . 
Experience  is  only  a  collective  name  for  all  these  sensible  na- 
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tures.  ..."  Grouped  in  one  way,  such  items  of  pure  experi- 
ence form  a  mind.  Grouped  in  another  way,  they  form  a  portion 
of  the  physical  world.  This  room  in  which  I  write,  renamed  a 
'room-experience,'  figures  simultaneously  in  a  mental  and  in  a 
physical  context.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  object  'in'  my  mind, 
an  occurrence  in  the  '  field '  of  my  consciousness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  physical  thing  in  the  outer  world.  In  the  latter 
context,  it  is  studied  by  physical  science.  In  the  former,  as  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  my  mind,  I  may  study  it  psychologically. 
In  each  context  the  experience  has  different  associates  and 
stands  in  a  different  network  of  relations.  The  brilliant  passage 
in  which  James  illustrates  this  contrast  in  detail  must  be  familiar 
to  all  students  of  philosophy.1 

§8.  Now  what  line  will  metaphysical  comment  on  such  theories 
as  these  take? 

I  can  put  the  main  point  most  forcibly  as  a  criticism  on  James. 
James  contrasts  the  mental  and  physical  contexts  in  respect  of 
the  same  pure  experience.     But  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  have 
both  contexts  within  the  same  field  of  consciousness,  i.  e.,  he 
must  use  the  term  'mind'  also   in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in 
which  one  only  of  these  contexts  is  a  mind.     Or  to  put  it  differ- 
ently, James  speaks  of   'taking'  the   room,  now  as  part  of  his 
mind-complex,  now  as  part  of  the  outer  world.     But  what  we 
want  is  a  theory  of  the  standpoint  from  which,  or  the  context 
in  which,  these  two  'takings,'  and  the  contrast  between  them 
(which  is  itself  a  highly  reflective  'taking'),  are  possible.     This 
is  the  kind  of  situation  which,  in  a  terminology  that  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  among  our  neo-realists  and  other  happy  pos- 
sessors of  an  up-to-date  brand  of  truth,  used  to  be  expressed  by 
speaking  of  the  self  as  distinguishing  itself  from  its  not-self 
or  its  other.     Or,  again,  it  is  the  situation  which  leads  others  to 
say  that  reality  'transcends,'  even  whilst  it  is  present  in,  our 
'mental  states'  or  'ideas.'      I  am  the  last  to  claim  that  these 
phrases  are  felicitous.     But  a  great  deal  would  be  gained,  if  we 
philosophers  could  agree  that  any  theory  which  distinguishes 
mind  and  world,  knower  and  known,  idea  (whether  as  a  peculiar 

1  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  pp.  13,  14. 
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'mental  stuff'  or  as  a  peculiar  'status')  and  object,  involves 
this  situation,  in  whatever  terms  we  may  describe  it;  and  if 
we  could  agree  further  that  this  situation,  i.  e.,  the  standpoint 
from  which  such  a  distinction  can  be  recognized  and  formulated, 
requires  itself  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  central  point  is  perhaps  this,  that  knowledge  is  simply 
unprovided  for  on  this  scheme,  whether  it  be  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world,  or  knowledge  of  one's  own  and  other  minds,  or 
above  all  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
its  object,  the  knower  and  the  known.     It  is  far  from  clear  how 
James's  own  account1  of  the  way  in  which  an  idea  'knows'  its 
object  fits  into  his  scheme  of  these  two  contexts.     No  room 
certainly  can  be  found  for  it  in  the  mental  context  if  the  object 
is  a  physical  thing.     But  the  impossibility  of  identifying  knowl- 
edge with  this  sort  of  mental  context  becomes  even  more  glaring, 
if  by  'knowledge'  we  mean  the  sciences,  for  they  surely  do  not 
coincide  with  any  mental  context,  or  limited  field  of  conscious- 
ness, of  which,  according  to  James,  a  'personal  biography'  could 
furnish  an  exhaustive  account.     Let  us  test  the  matter  by  an 
example.     How  would  James's  theory  apply  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  physicist  at  work  in  his  laboratory  and  completely  absorbed 
in  the  study  of,  let  us  say,  some  property  of  X-rays?     Let  us 
grant  by  all  means  that  there  will  be  things  in  his  mind  irrelevant 
to  the  physical  facts  and  laws  engaging  his  attention.     Yet, 
clearly,  in  so  far  as  he  knows  these  facts  and  laws,  i.  e.,  in  so  far 
as  they,  in  their  scientific  context,  fill  his  mind,  there  seems  no 
way  of  distinguishing  the  mental  and   physical   groups  after 
James's  manner.     Failure  to  deal  with  this  side  of  the  matter 
is  to  me  the  gravest  defect  of  James's  view.     The  same  failure 
reappears,  mutatis  mutandis,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  other  two 
views.     Thus,  when  Alexander  assures  us  that  by  an  intuition 
we  can  discern  in  every  experience  the  compresence  of  a  mental 
act  which  is  enjoyed,  and  a  non-mental  object  which  is  con- 
templated, we  are  left  wondering  under  which  head  the  intuition 
is  supposed  to  fall,  on  which  the  whole  theory  rests,  and  whether 
it  can  fall  under  either  head.     So,  again,  unless  I  have  completel] 

1  See,  e.  g..  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  Essay  iv. 
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misread  Perry  and  Holt,  when  they  tell  us  that  a  mind  is  a  cross- 
section  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  things  which  are  at  any 
given  moment  in  a  mind,  belong  simultaneously,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  to  various  other  relational  complexes,  the  problem 
underlying  James's  two  'takings'  rises  up  in  a  fresh  form.  The 
thinkers  who  restrict  minds,  as  such,  and  presumably,  therefore, 
their  own  minds,  to  cross-sections  of  the  universe,  and  yet  are 
full  of  information  about  the  universe  outside  that  section,  seem 
to  me  to  be  miracle-working  wizards.  A  mind  which  can 
recognize  itself  as  but  a  section  of  a  vaster  world,  in  principle 
surely  transcends  the  limitations  of  its  sectional  character.  An 
animal,  I  suppose,  cannot  'take'  experiences  both  ways,  now  as 
its  mind,  now  as  a  non-mental  world.  Man  can.  This  capacity 
is  the  root  of  metaphysics,  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  I  may 
perhaps  clinch  this  point  by  saying  that  in  recognizing  one's 
own  mind  as  a  cross-section  of  the  universe,  one  must,  it  would 
appear,  be  'responding'  to  that  universe  as  a  whole,  or  at  least 
as  something  transcending  the  cross-section  which  is  but  a  selec- 
tion from  it.  In  short,  to  recur  once  more  to  the  old-fashioned 
idealistic  terminology  which,  with  all  its  defects,  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  facing  this  problem,  our  neo-realists  give  us  a  very 
pretty,  and  to  me  acceptable,  theory  of  'finite'  mind.  But 
they  stop  short  where  the  facts  demand  the  recognition  of  the 
'finite-infinite'  character  of  mind.  Perhaps  that  is  where  psy- 
chology ought  to  stop  short.  If  so,  then  it  is  the  business  of  the 
metaphysician  to  point  out  that  it  does  practise  this  abstraction 
and  to  that  extent  mutilates  experience. 

§9.  Above  (see  §6)  I  applied  to  my  own  purpose  an  argument 
of  Mr.  Russell's,  which  served  as  a  reminder  that  both  physics 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  also  all  physical  science  in  that  wider  sense 
which  comprises  the  chemical  and  biological  sciences,  lives,  so  to 
speak,  by  devices  of  abstraction,  by  which  undeniable  elements 
of  experience,  and  therefore  features  of  reality,  are  constantly 
employed  and  yet  in  the  resultant  theory  ignored.  I  would  now 
like  to  appeal  to  a  further  argument  of  Mr.  Russell's,  belonging 
to  much  the  same  context,  in  which  he  not  only  treats  sense- 
data  as  constituents  of  physical  things,  but  declares  a  thing  to 
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be  nothing  but  a  logical  construction  of  actual  and  possible  sense- 
data.  This  distinction  between  actual  and  possible  sense-data, 
which  depends  on  whether  a  sense-datum  is  'actually  sensed' 
or  not,  does  not  further  concern  us  here,  though  it  commits  Mr. 
Russell  to  conclusions  such  as  that  "the  starry  heavens  becomes 
actual  whenever  we  choose  to  look  at  it"1 — a  conclusion  which 
would  have  rejoiced  the  philosopher  in  Berkeley  and  scandalized 
the  bishop.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  how  indispensable  actual 
sensing,  and  therefore  'minds,'  are,  on  Mr.  Russell's  latest  views, 
to  the  actual  occurrence  of  physical  things.  Indeed,  this  'realist' 
rushes  here  into  extremes  of  subjective  idealism  which  leave  a 
mere  old-fashioned  'objective  idealist'  gasping  with  amazement. 
But  what  I  want  to  dwell  on  is  Mr.  Russell's  further  theory  that 
physical  things,  and  the  physical  world,  are  logical,  or  intel- 
lectual, constructions,  built  up  by  'mental  labor'  on  a  slender 
foundation  of  actual  data.  True,  Mr.  Russell  would  differ  from 
Mr.  Bradley  concerning  the  kind  of  logic  required  for  these 
constructions,  but,  that  point  apart,  they  both  agree  in  treating 
the  physicist's  things  and  the  physicist's  matter  as  ideal  con- 
structions out  of  empirical  data.  Some  day,  I  feel  sure,  Mr. 
Russell  will  analyze  mind,  and  self,  too,  as  ideal  constructions, 
and  recognize  in  the  mental  acts  of  sensing  and  acquaintance 
which  he  shares  with  Mr.  Alexander,  the  aspect  of  experience — 
aspect,  mind  you,  not  a  substantially  separate  term  or  factor  in  a 
dyadic  relation — which  other  thinkers  have  variously  called 
immediacy,  givenness,  presence,  actuality.  And  this,  again,  is, 
I  suspect,  very  much  what  Holt  means  by  his  fundamental 
"category  of  being" — it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  being  there  of  some- 
thing. At  any  rate,  the  reason  why  I  have  been  adducing  this 
theory  of  Mr.  Russell's  is,  that  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  '  mental 
labor'  which  yields  as  ideal  construction  the  physical  world,  and 
which,  as  I  said,  might  similarly  yield  as  ideal  constructions  the 
minds  of  psychology,  is  not  a  labor  on  the  part  of  any  of  those 
minds  which  are  by  it  constructed.  In  other  words,  if  we  use 
the  term  '  mind '  for  that  which  does  the  constructing  (and  then 
it  will  surely  be  a  function  of  experience  in  our  metaphysical 

1  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World,  p.  112. 
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sense),  we  must  clearly  distinguish  it  from  'mind'  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  a  product  of  such  construction.  So,  again,  James's 
physical  and  mental  contexts,  in  either  of  which  the  same  ele- 
ments of  pure  experience  may  be  taken,  betray  in  this  very 
term  'taken,'  that  they  are  precisely  such  logical  constructions 
(or,  in  James's  language,  'conceptual  realities')  as  Bradley 
and  Russell  speak  of.  Can  we,  lastly,  apply  the  same  conclusion 
to  Holt's  theory  according  to  which  minds  and  physical  things 
are  complexes  of  neutral  entities?  It  seems  to  me  we  can,  for 
these  complexes  are,  according  to  Holt,  evolved  by  the  universe's 
own  'activity,'  and  that  activity,  as  we  learn  from  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Neutral  Mosaic,"1  is  a  logical  one. 
The  universe  develops  of  its  own  'motion,'  and  that  motion  has 
the  form  of  a  logical  deduction.  One  may  disagree  with  Holt's 
particular  kind  of  logic,  but  in  respect  of  the  part  which  he  assigns 
to  logic  in  making  the  universe  of  our  experience  what  it  is,  it 
does  not  seem  unfair  to  compare  him  with  Bradley  and  Russell. 
§10.  If  now  I  draw  the  threads  of  this  discussion  together,  it 
will,  I  hope,  appear  that  I  have  pursued  throughout  the  single 
argument  which  I  began  by  stating  in  §2.  The  points  of  this 
argument  may  now  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  If  we  want  definitions  of  the  mental  and  the  physical  as 
distinguishable  entities  in  our  universe,  we  should   go   to  the 
sciences  which  need  and  offer  such  definitions,  and  not  to  phi- 
losophy.    The  same  rule  applies  to  the  question  of  mutual 
exclusiveness.     If  the  physicist  chooses  to  disregard  the  existence 
of  minds,  or  the  psychologist  to  keep  consciousness,  by  the 
device  of  parallelism,  unspotted  by  the  physical  world,  it  is  not 
for  philosophy  to  say  them  nay. 

(b)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
philosophy  to  point  out  that  the  objects  of  the  sciences  are,  in 
their  logical  character,  ideal  constructions,  which  may  also  be 
called  abstractions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  data  on  which 
these  constructions  rest  are  more  or  less  narrowly  selected  from 
the  whole  texture  of  experience.     Thus  it  appears  that,  phil- 
osophically speaking,  there  is  no  ground  for  treating  the  spheres 

1  Holt,  The  Concept  of  Consciousness,  ch.  viii,  p.  164. 
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of  the  physical,  as  defined  by  physics,  and  of  the  mental,  as 
defined  by  psychology,  as  exhausting  between  them  the  whole 
universe.  Not  only  are  there  many  things  in  the  universe  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  room  in  either  of  these  two  pigeon- 
holes, e.  g.,  numbers,  or  social  communities,  but  as  soon  as  we 
recognize  the  abstract  character  of  the  physicist's  world  and  the 
psychologist's  mind,  and  restore  both  terms  to  their  context  in 
concrete  experience,  we  perceive  that  their  relation  is  not  one 
of  mutual  exclusion,  but  rather  that  mind  is  a  distinctive  form 
of  activity  exhibited  by  bodies  of  a  certain  structure. 

(c)  My  whole  argument  may  be  described  as  part  of  a  criticism 
of  'categories.'  Whether  this  be  done  from  the  basis  of  neo- 
realism  (in  one  of  its  several  varieties),  or  from  that  of  objective 
idealism  (in  one  of  its  several  varieties) ,  does  not  much  matter, 
for  the  curious  thing  is  that  in  their  very  polemic  against  ideal- 
ism— in  seeking,  as  S.  Alexander  prettily  puts  it,  to  "order  man 
and  mind  to  their  proper  place  among  the  world  of  finite  things" 
— neo-realists  are  striving  to  vindicate  for  the  'universe  of  being' 
that  diversified  structure  which  idealists  also  affirm  and  proclaim 
by  means  of  such  a  term  as  'experience.'  Under  the  shelter  of 
this  term  idealists  are  able  to  acknowledge,  as  legitimate  within 
their  contexts,  whatever  diverse  sorts  of  things  the  scientific 
study  of  the  world  reveals.  Hence  the  question  whether  as 
metaphysicians  we  are  to  retain  the  division  of  the  entities  present 
in  experience,  i.  e.,  in  the  universe,  into  the  mutually  exclusive 
classes  of  mental  and  physical,  must  receive  the  same  answer 
from  realist  and  idealist  alike.  In  so  far  as  this  division  was 
ever  adopted  into  philosophy,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
by  Descartes  (and  even  for  him  there  was  God  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  the  dichotomy),  it  has  long  ago  been  successfully  cast  out. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  retaining  a  division  which,  since 
Hegel's  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes,  has  played  no  part  in  the 
theory  of  objective  idealism,  and  which  appears  to  be  equally 
rejected  by  every  form  of  neo-realism. 

R.  F.  ALFRED  HOERNLE. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


DISCUSSION. 

PROGRESS   IN    PHILOSOPHICAL    INQUIRY    AND    MR.    LOVEJOY'S 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS.1 

IF  the  case  of  Philosophy  were  really  as  desperate  as  Professor 
Lovejoy  would  seem  to  imply  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
recent  Presidential  Address,  any  attempt  to  prolong  her  life  would 
certainly  involve  unnecessary  cruelty.  But,  as  a  member  of  the 
philosophical  family, — families  are  not  always  harmonious,  though 
they  generally  have  more  in  common  than  they  realize  at  all  times, — 
I  refuse  to  be  particularly  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of  'the  oldest 
of  the  sciences,'  and,  more  especially,  I  utterly  refuse  to  apologize 
for  her  distinguished  past. 

Professor  Lovejoy's  Address  illustrates  a  tendency  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  marked  since  the  later  development  of  the  special 
sciences,  viz.,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  methodologists  to 
apologize  for  philosophy  because  it  is  not  something  else.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  fundamental  demand 
for  a  'scientific'  philosophy,  in  the  sense  of  a  philosophy  borrowing 
the  ideals  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  methods  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  special  sciences,  so  far  from  being  a  new  departure,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  involving  one  of  the  most  venerable  fallacies  that  a 
thing  no  more  ancient  than  modern  philosophy  can  boast.  Through- 
out the  development  of  modern  philosophy  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  take  as  a  kind  of  standard  of  method  and  achievement  some 
particular  science  or  group  of  sciences  that  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  preeminent.  It  was  first  mathematics,  then  the  physical  sciences, 
and  we  are  still  in  the  toils  of  biology  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
more  prudent  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  express  ourselves  without  em- 
ploying biological  metaphors  that  we  may  suspect  are  by  no  means 
wholly  relevant.  That  philosophy  should  be  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  contemporary  science  is  so  obvious 
that  probably  nobody  could  be  found  to  contradict  the  statement, 
but  the  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  the  standpoints  and 
methods  of  given  special  sciences  is  a  very  different  matter.  While 
'imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,'  neither  flattery  of  this  or  any 

1  This  Address  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  REVIEW  (Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2. 
March,  1917,  pp.  123-163). 
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other  kind  ever  led  to  independence  or  self-respect.  And  by  all  means 
let  us  get  out  of  the  careless  habit  of  referring  to  'science'  in  terms 
that  are  applicable  only  to  the  'exact  sciences.'  The  biological  and 
social  sciences  are  doubtless  as  interesting  and  important  as  any, 
but  they  never  can  hope  to  become  'exact'  in  the  sense  that  mathe- 
matical physics  may  be  so  called.  And  when  it  comes  to  rival 
biological  and  sociological  theories, — the  lack  of  agreement  among 
philosophers  ceases  to  call  for  either  tears  or  laughter. 

Professor  Lovejoy,  however,  deplores  the  lack  of  unity  of  aim  to  be 
found  in  philosophers  and  also  the  corresponding  lack  of  agreement 
among  technical  students  of  philosophy  as  to  what  one  may  reason- 
ably expect  from  those  who  venture  to  write  on  this  inchoate  subject. 
One  may  easily  agree  with  our  late  President  that,  in  certain  quarters, 
too  much  in  the  way  of  edification  is  still  demanded  of  specialists  in 
philosophy;  but  the  apparent  suggestion  that  philosophical  problems 
should  be  rigidly  standardized  is  anything  but  convincing.  It  is  well 
to  be  perfectly  explicit  on  this  point.  If  philosophy  should  ever 
sacrifice  the  broad  humanism  that  has  been  one  of  its  most  admirable 
traits  in  the  past  for  an  abstractly  conceived  'scientific'  method,  the 
result  could  be  nothing  less  than  disastrous.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
to  suggest  that  particular  philosophers  or  working  groups  of  philos- 
ophers may  not  be  'scientific'  to  their  hearts'  content.  But  why 
should  we  impose  bonds  upon  philosophy  that  nobody  would  consider 
for  a  moment  in  the  case  of  science?  Nobody  would  presume  to 
say  that  such  and  such  only  were  the  true  problems  either  of  science 
in  general  or  of  any  particular  science.  On  the  one  hand,  scientists 
of  repute  investigate  everything  from  the  most  abstract  and  recondite 
branches  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  the  most  bewilderingly  complex 
concrete  mental  and  social  phenomena;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  a  given  science  of  large  scope  like  psychology,  it  would  be 
as  impossible  in  fact  as  it  would  be  pedantic  in  attempt  to  map  out 
before  investigation  the  presumably  significant  problems  and  indicate 
the  legitimate  methods.  In  truth,  'method'  has  been  a  sort  of  fetish 
for  thinkers  of  a  certain  type  since  the  beginnings  of  modern  philos- 
ophy. If  it  be  true  that  science  began  with  magic,  that  may  help  to 
explain  the  almost  magical  character  ascribed  to  'method,'  not  so 
much  in  early  science  as  in  early  philosophy  of  the  modern  period. 
If  one  could  only  hit  upon  'the  true  order  of  ideas,'  everything  else 
that  really  mattered  would  come  easily.  Much  of  the  present  demand 
for  'scientific  method'  in  philosophy  has  a  familiar  sound  and  suggests 
the  characteristic  procedure  of  early  rationalism. 
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As  illustrating  the  difference  between  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
really  philosophical  temperament  and  proper  attitude  toward  philos- 
ophy and  the  unconscious  tendency  to  subordinate  the  strictly  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  philosophical  truth  to  edification,  Professor 
Lovejoy  compares  Henry  Sidgwick  with  Thomas  Hill  Green.  It  seems 
rather  a  pity  to  set  over  against  each  other  these  two  eminent  and 
admirable  academic  contemporaries  of  the  past  generation;  but,  since 
the  example  has  been  chosen,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  the 
point  that  Professor  Lovejoy  evidently  has  in  mind.  Presumably 
we  all  sympathize  with  the  admiration  expressed  for  Sidgwick's 
perfect  candor  and  philosophical  detachment,  even  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing problems  that  involve  ultimate  values;  and  we  would  all 
probably  agree  that  any  great  university  that  did  not  have  men  of 
this  type  in  sufficient  number  would  suffer  greatly  by  their  absence. 
But  does  this  at  all  commit  us  to  misappreciation  of  men  like  Green? 
I  do  not  refer  primarily  to  their  relative  success  or  failure  as  academic 
lecturers,  but  to  their  permanent  contribution  to  their  own  science 
or  discipline, — the  place  they  occupy  in  the  significant  thought  of 
their  time.  I  wholly  agree  with  Professor  Lovejoy  that  certain 
passages  in  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  suffer  rather  seriously  from 
a  sort  of  ethical  fervor  that  interferes  with  the  strict  logic  of  the 
argument;  but,  granting  and  even  insisting  that  Green  had  the  defects 
of  his  qualities,  was  not  the  same  true  of  Sidgwick?  If  Green  was 
sometimes  lacking  in  scientific  caution,  Sidgwick  was  as  often  actually 
hampered  by  an  excess  of  that  generally  admirable  quality.  As  a 
result,  I  believe,  we  find  what  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  what  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  thought,  that  of  two  men  presumably 
of  about  equal  ability,  the  one  who  apparently  had  less  of  what  we 
perhaps  too  abstractly  call  'the  scientific  spirit'  actually  made  the 
greater  scientific  or  philosophical  contribution.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  even  in  the  scientific  laboratory,  the  experiment  is  not 
conducted  by  a  disembodied  spirit  of  preternaturally  logical  pre- 
dilections, but  by  a  human  being;  and  in  philosophy,  at  any  rate,  as 
presumably  also  in  certain  social  sciences,  sympathy  and  imagination 
count  for  fully  as  much  as  standardized  'scientific  method'  and  a 
meticulous  ruling  out  of  everything  that  looks  like  contraband.  Is 
there  not  some  danger  of  becoming  'methodologically  self-conscious' 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  forget  how  to  think? 

When  Professor  Lovejoy  comes  to  propose  remedies  for  the  perennial 
disease  of  philosophy,  as  he  understands  it,  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  key-note  of  his  argument:  "Philosophy  is — by  the  nature  of  its 
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task,  though  not,  perhaps,  by  the  nature  of  its  practitioners — more 
than  any  other  science  a  cooperative  enterprise."1  This,  I  fear,  is  a 
false  note,  key-note  of  the  argument  though  it  may  be.  Of  course 
philosophy,  like  science  and,  for  that  matter,  like  sane  living,  is  a 
'cooperative  enterprise';  but  it  certainly  sounds  like  rhetorical  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  is  "more  than  any  other  science  a  cooperative 
enterprise."  If  the  real  is  always  and  only  the  unique,  as  some  of  us 
hold,  then  the  investigation  of  reality  thus  regarded  requires  a  tech- 
nique somewhat  different  from  that  of  ordinary  scientific  investigation, 
— this  difference  making  direct  cooperation,  in  many  cases,  at  least* 
more  difficult  than  in  ordinary  scientific  work,  though  by  no  means 
impossible  or  undesirable.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  work  in  philos- 
ophy is  more  difficult  than  work  in  the  'special  sciences,' — all  such 
comparisons  are  irrelevant, — but  in  various  sciences  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  detail-work  to  be  accomplished  before  the  real 
organizer  or  final  expert  can  perform  his  function  to  good  advantage 
or  even  satisfactorily  at  all.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  true  of 
philosophy.  Scientific  'description'  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
prima  facie  universal  communicability;  wherever,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  'appreciation'  of  values  enters  in  as  an  integral  part  of  a  problem, 
the  methods  resorted  to  are  necessarily  less  expeditious  and  more 
indirect,  though  the  end  to  be  attained  need  not  necessarily  differ 
wholly  from  what  is  attempted  in  certain  sciences  like  social  psy- 
chology dealing  with  highly  complex  concrete  data.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  esoteric  about  the  procedure  of  philosophy  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  special  sciences;  we  need  only  recognize  that 
it  is,  or  very  well  may  be,  somewhat  different,  and  that  the  difference, 
so  far  as  it  can  readily  be  defined,  seems  on  the  whole  to  call  for 
relatively  individual  as  opposed  to  wholesale  cooperative  treatment. 
Some  pages  back  Professor  Lovejoy  has  taken  particular  exception 
to  Bergson's  remark:  "  No  philosopher  ever  says  more  than  one  thing; 
for  he  never  sees  more  than  one  point."2  I  largely  sympathize  with 
the  impatience  expressed  at  this  and  other  similar  utterances  of  the 
French  philosopher;  but  Bergson's  remark,  however  exaggerated,  can 
hardly  be  brushed  aside  as  meaningless.  If  the  real  be  unique,  then  it 
is  conceivable  that  our  most  direct  apprehension  of  reality  must 
itself  have  a  unique  and  personal  character,  something  like  the 
artist's  vision  and  interpretation  of  the  world-order.  In  this  sense, 
the  philosopher  might  be  said  to  convey  but  one  idea, — only  that  idea 
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would  be  his  comprehension  of  the  world  as  revealed  in  a  personal 
experience.  If  this  reference  to  the  artist's  characteristic  method  of 
interpreting  experience  seem  irrelevant,  it  must  be  insisted  that 
philosophy  has  relations  to  art,  more  particularly  to  literature,  as 
vital  and  significant  as  those  which  it  is  universally  recognized  as 
having  to  science.  In  truth,  it  is  plainly  on  this  side,  rather  than 
on  the  side  that  approximates  most  nearly  to  science,  that  philosophy 
comes  into  closest  relations  with  life.  This  is  one  reason  why  a 
de-personalized  philosophy  is  sure  to  be  a  gloomy  failure. 

I  must  confess  to  considerable  apprehension  at  Professor  Lovejoy's 
elaborate  program,  explained  toward  the  end  of  the  Address,  for 
what  he  would  regard  as  "an  approach  to  a  suitable  organization  of 
cooperative  philosophical  inquiry  in  America."1  If  the  realization 
of  that  program  would  be  only  an  'approach'  to  cooperation,  one 
wonders  what  Professor  Lovejoy  would  regard  as  the  real  thing.  If 
the  'Annual  Discussion'  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
threatens  to  prove  a  'Frankenstein'  invention  of  such  dimensions, 
casting  its  shadow  over  the  whole  year,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  phi- 
losophy will  earn  the  title  of  '  the  dismal  science,'  now  properly  enough 
repudiated  by  the  science  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 

A  little  before  the  passage  referred  to  above,  Professor  Lovejoy 
had  said, — after  calling  Kant  "utterly  and  disgracefully  inhospitable 
to  the  most  pertinent  contentions  of  his  early  critics," — "Under  any 
sound  regime  of  philosophical  inquiry,  everything  in  the  nature  of  a 
new  hypothesis  in  philosophy  would  be  put  forward  in  a  wholly 
tentative  manner,  as  material  for  discussion  by  fellow-specialists, 
before  it  is  given  to  the  world  at  large."2  In  order  to  understand  the 
full  force  of  this  sinister  proposal,  as  applying  to  philosophers  who 
write  treatises  and  not  brief  discussions,  one  must  remember  not  only 
that  Kant  was  fifty-seven  years  old  and  in  rather  poor  health,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  published,  but  also 
what  was  the  level  of  philosophy  in  Germany  at  the  time, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  very  remote  location  of  Konigsberg,  which  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  caused  the  philosopher  a  delay  of  several  months  when 
he  wished  to  consult  recent  books,  even  when  the  University  or  he  him- 
self had  the  wherewithal  to  obtain  them.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
of  course,  was  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  important  works  representing 
the  Critical  Philosophy:  how  many  of  these  would  have  been  published, 
if  Kant  had  been  obliged  to  spend  endless  time  discussing  fundamental 
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problems  with  contemporaries,  most  of  whom  would  probably  have 
been  unable  to  understand  him?  But,  in  any  case,  abstract  discussion 
of  a  philosophical  principle  before  it  has  really  been  worked  out  to 
some  significant  conclusion  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  a  waste  of 
time.  That  is  why  the  writers  of  the  shortest  articles  are  so  much 
addicted  to  discussions  and  re-discussions.  One  reason,  presumably, 
why  they  are  always  misunderstood  is  that  they  imperfectly  under- 
stand themselves.  No  standardization  of  problems  and  terminology 
will  take  the  place  of  sustained  constructive  thinking.  From  our 
'copy-book'  days  we  have  been  credibly  informed  that  'There  is  no 
royal  road  to  Knowledge';  must  we  learn  by  dismal  experience  that 
'efficiency  methods'  apply  least  of  all  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of 
original  thinking? 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  subject  which  Professor  Lovejoy  took  for  discussion  in  his 
brilliant  Presidential  Address,  reform  in  philosophical  procedure,  is 
symptomatic  of  the  times.  A  good  many  members  of  our  Association 
have  recently  given  indications  that  they  are  chafing  under  the  neglect, 
not  to  say  ill-concealed  contempt,  which  scientists  of  our  day  show  in 
their  attitude  toward  us  and  our  work.  They  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  'philosopher'  is  mentioned.  The  word  to  them  stands  for 
'loose  thinker,'  for  one  who  fancies  that  if  he  only  grapple  with 
portentous  enough  problems  he  can  dispense  with  the  petty  exactions 
of  disciplined  thinking.  The  arbiter  scientium  distributes  no  stars  to 
mere  philosophers.  We  are  the  pariahs  of  the  scholarly  world.  The 
philosopher,  like  Ephraim,  is  wedded  to  his  idols.  Let  him  alone. 
But  he  does  not  like  to  be  let  alone. 

And  so  once  more  the  Cartesian  cry  is  heard;  something  is  wrong 
with  philosophy — hitherto.  The  remedy  is  plain.  Let  the  philos- 
opher dispense  with  his  vision  and  put  his  nose  to  the  scientific 
grindstone,  and  his  patience  will  be  rewarded  by  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  a  body  of  accredited  philosophical  doctrine.  Only  now  it  is  the 
natural  sciences  rather  than  the  mathematical  that  are  to  furnish 
the  model.  Descartes,  too,  sought  immunity  from  the  fallibility  of 
his  predecessors,  even  as  Professor  Lovejoy  does,  by  seeking  to 
ascertain  "the  generic  and  constant  cause  of  their  errors  and  taking 
some  precautions  to  abate  or  eliminate  that  cause  in  his  own  reflec- 
tion." 

A  few  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  unfurling  the  banner  of 
science,  and  in  the  hope  of  unity,  six  American  realists  undertook  to 
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issue  a  platform,  and  issued,  in  fact,  six.  And  the  promising  inde- 
pendence thus  shown  has  borne  fruit  in  the  refreshing  divergence  of 
their  subsequent  contributions. 

James,  too,  long  ago  proposed  that  philosophy  should  borrow  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  science,  and  even  be  more  radically  empirical 
than  the  sciences  themselves.  And  the  result,  after  a  long  period  of 
gestation,  was — pragmatism.  This  view  was  hardly  launched  before 
Professor  Lovejoy  detected  "thirteen  varieties";  and  forthwith  one 
gallant  Hotspur  of  a  pragmatist  raised  his  voice  in  protest  that  he  had 
found  so  few.  It  was  precisely  the  glory  of  pragmatism  that  there 
were  as  many  varieties  as  there  were  individual  pragmatists. 

What  has  Professor  Lovejoy  suggested  in  the  name  of  science  that 
gives  promise  of  any  more  successful  issue?  Much  of  the  advice 
that  he  gives  is  no  doubt  excellent,  although  not  novel, — wise  cautions 
which  every  philosopher  desires  to  observe,  and  none  quite  succeeds 
in  living  up  to;  such,  for  example,  as  that  the  philosopher  should 
be  guided  by  a  disinterested  scientific  curiosity;  should  show  a  deter- 
mination to  take  into  account  all  the  pertinent  'considerations,'  and 
seek  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  observation  which  this  implies; 
an  alertness  to  guard  against  the  subjective  equation,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  cultivate  the  inductive  investigating  habit  of  mind.  Nor  is 
there  anything  novel  in  the  suggestion  that  philosophers  should  co- 
operate, and  should  attack  their  problems  piecemeal.  There  may  have 
been  an  occasional  Herr  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  who  passed  himself  off 
as  a  philosopher,  and  took  for  his  specialty  "  things  in  general."  And 
some  philosophers  may  even  have  merited  the  reproach  that,  what- 
ever their  ostensible  topic,  they  discoursed  in  fact  de  omnibus  rebus  et 
quibusdam  aliis.  But  these  are  Plato's  bald-headed  little  tinkers  of 
the  profession,  usurping  the  field,  and  masquerading  in  philosophic 
finery. 

However,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  to  deal  fruitfully  with 
isolated  problems  involved  the  preliminary  acceptance  of  certain 
principles  of  interpretation  which,  in  fact,  committed  one  to  one  of 
several  alternative  philosophies  of  life,  and  so  the  cooperation  has 
been  mainly  within  'schools.'  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  sort  of 
isolation  of  problems,  or  of  cooperation,  that  Professor  Lovejoy  has 
in  mind.  It  is  something  that  is  evidently  expected  to  go  much 
further, — as  if  our  problems  could  be  resolved  into  their  simple 
elements,  which  could  then  be  defined  by  accredited  philosophic 
lexicographers.  The  eligible  problems  could  then  be  formulated,  the 
pitfalls  noted,  the  thoroughfares  and  culs-de-sac,  the  relevancies  and 
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irrelevancies.  Each  philosopher  could  then  pick  his  fragment  for 
logical  observation.  That  is  the  novelty  in  the  proposed  methodol- 
ogy. Wt  are  advised  to  suspend  judgment  on  all  the  larger  issues, 
and  to  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  constructing  a  sort  of 
map  of  philosophy. 

That  the  field  of  philosophy  should,  by  this  procedure,  take  on  the 
appearance  of  a  Desert  of  Sahara,  with  scarcely  a  redeeming  oasis, 
is  perhaps  no  argument  against  the  method.  It  is,  however,  pertinent 
to  suggest  that  had  the  philosophers  of  the  past  followed  this  pathway, 
not  one  of  the  great  visions  that  are  our  philosophical  heritage  would 
be  ours.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  procedure  which  has  proved  its 
serviceableness  in  the  field  of  science.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
scientists  work.  To  find  a  parallel  one  must  turn  to  the  most  thread- 
bare days  of  scholastic  speculation.  What  Professor  Lovejoy  is 
suggesting  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  contemporary  Sic  et  Non, 
compiled  not  by  a  single  Abelard  but  by  a  group  of  them,  and  with 
scientific  instead  of  theological  parti  pris. 

There  are  two  essential  characteristics  of  philosophy  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  such  proposal  as  that  made  by  the  President  of  our 
Association.  The  first  is  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  philosophy  is 
always  an  individual  venture.  Each  philosopher  must  always  build 
for  himself  from  the  ground  up.  The  voice  of  authority  has  no  place. 
He  must  try  all  things  and  prove  all  things.  The  fact  that  his  work  is, 
as  Professor  Lovejoy  puts  it,  "logical  observation,"  forces  this  con- 
clusion. Only  once  in  his  discussion  does  Professor  Lovejoy  give  us 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  method 
that  he  has  in  mind.  He  declares  that  a  certain  view  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Royce  involves  the  affirmation  of  the  "conceivability"  of  three 
things,  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate.  And  apparently,  were  the 
proposed  plan  in  operation,  we  should  simply  have  to  look  in  our 
cartographer's  little  book  for  an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  this 
question.  Now,  assuming  that  Professor  Lovejoy  is  right  in  this 
analysis  [and  the  statement  of  the  case  that  he  gives  is  certainly  not 
free  from  ambiguities  and  from  question-begging  qualifications — a 
fact  which  is  itself  ominous  for  the  success  of  the  method],  the  plain 
fact  that  a  man  of  Royce's  logical  acumen  and  wisdom  found  them 
1  conceivable '  is  better  evidence  than  any  such  semi-official  pronounce- 
ment. 

The  second  characteristic  referred  to  is,  that  the  hypothesis  the 
philosopher  is  trying  out  is  always  one  of  a  certain  cosmic  sweep. 
His  work  after  all  is  not  so  unlike  that  of  the  poet,  although  of  course 
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he  does  not  sing  in  syllogisms.  For  the  poet,  too,  aspires  to  a  vision 
which  shall  be  at  once  individual  and  universal.  And  the  definitions 
and  the  segregation  of  problems  are  themselves  part  of  the  procedure 
in  testing  out  the  hypothesis  in  question.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  the  proposed  philosophic  map  without  taking 
sides  on  some  of  the  larger  issues  upon  which  judgment  is  supposed  to 
be  held  in  abeyance. 

James  once  said  that  the  most  important  thing  about  a  philosopher 
was  his  "angle  of  vision."  The  best  that  we  can  hope  for  in  the  way 
of  the  progressive  development  of  philosophy  is  that  those  who  share 
a  common  angle  of  vision  shall  cooperate  in  the  process  of  testing  it 
out.  This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  But  it  might  well  be 
done  with  more  method  and  with  a  clearer  consciousness  of  unity  of 
purpose.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  Professor  Dewey 
and  his  collaborators  have  undertaken  in  their  recently  published 
volume  on  Creative  Intelligence.  Here  is  a  group  of  thinkers  coming 
at  the  problems  of  philosophy  from  a  common  angle  of  vision,  or,  in 
their  own  phrase,  from  a  common  "attitude,"  and  putting  it  to  the 
test  in  different  regions  of  philosophic  inquiry.  This  is  a  fruitful 
sort  of  cooperation.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  share  the  attitude  can 
only  test  the  results  in  two  ways.  First,  do  the  writers  succeed  in 
living  up  to  their  avowed  principles  in  their  interpretations?  And 
secondly,  are  the  results  they  reach  adequate  interpretations  of  experi- 
ence as  we  find  it?  Those  who  share  a  different  vision  can  cooperate 
in  the  same  way  "and  must  submit  to  the  same  tests.  If  we  still  have 
our  rival  hypotheses  which  refuse  to  come  to  terms,  time,  a  leisurely 
arbiter,  will  put  us  in  our  respective  places.  And  probably  the  per- 
spective of  time  will  show,  as  it  has  so  often  with  the  philosophies 
that  have  gone  before,  that  the  agreements  are  more  numerous  and 
more  profound  than  they  appear  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

Is  there  anything  more  that  can  be  done  in  the  interest  of  unity, 
and  in  the  furtherance  of  fruitful  cooperation?  I  think  there  is. 
One  can  strive  a  little  harder,  and  with  more  candor  and  modesty 
than  is  usually  shown  by  philosophers,  for  mutual  understanding. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  my  illustration  of  the  thing 
to  be  avoided  in  philosophy,  the  thing  that  most  impedes  our  har- 
monious cooperation,  from  Professor  Lovejoy's  own  Address.  He 
quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  Royce's  earlier  essays  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  evil,  and  then  represents  Royce  at  the  end  of  his  career 
as  driven  by  the  enormity  of  the  evils  of  the  present  world  catastrophe 
to  take  a  stand  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  he  had  hitherto 
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held,  as  if  that  philosophy  required  him  to  accept  the  evils  of  life 
without  doing  anything  to  remove  them.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  stand  was  not  only  consistent  with,  but  was  made  necessary  by, 
the  ethical  position  developed  in  his  earliest  philosophical  work,  and 
maintained  in  all  his  subsequent  teaching.  In  fact  one  could  quote 
many  passages  from  the  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy  which  might 
almost  seem,  if  one  did  not  know  the  date  of  their  publication,  to 
have  been  written  with  the  present  crisis  in  view.1  Moreover,  at  no 
time  in  his  life  did  he  accept  the  ills  that  he  encountered  with  stoic 
apathy,  doing  nothing  to  remedy  them.  The  only  thing  unusual  in 
his  behavior  in  the  present  crisis  was  that  he  took  a  part  in  public  life 
that  he  had  not  taken  before.  And,  finally,  in  the  very  essay  quoted 
from,  Royce  explicitly  objects  to  a  certain  other  interpretation  of  evil 
precisely  on  the  ground  that  it  would,  as  he  thinks,  lead  us  to  accept 
evils  as  we  find  them  without  trying  to  remedy  them.  But  for  our 
critic  the  essence  of  Royce's  doctrine  is  this  "eternalism,"  as  he  calls 
it.  And  he  glues  his  eyes  to  the  passages  that  he  thinks  express  it, 
and  can  see  nothing  else.  For  him  Royce  is,  and  shall  be,  just  that, 
and  everything  shall  be  measured  accordingly. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  source  of  most  of  our  mis- 
understandings. We  label  and  pigeon-hole  one  another  in  some  such 
summary  fashion,  and  pick  out  passages  to  fit.  Professor  Lovejoy 
has  pointed  out  the  necessity,  in  dealing  with  any  problem,  of  taking 
into  acount  all  the 'considerations.'  It  is  even  more  important  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  views  of  a  fellow  philosopher,  one  should  try  to 
take  into  account  all  the  'considerations.'  If  we  were  only  a  little 
more  interested  in  finding  the  true,  and  a  little  less  interested  in 
finding  the  false,  our  intercourse  would  be  more  fruitful.  We  should 
be  less  querulous,  and  at  the  same  time  more  'scientific.'  James, 
in  his  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  has  given  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  temper  that  should  prevail.  WThen  we  go  visiting  in  a 
fellow  philosopher's  world  we  should  take  our  urbanity  with  us,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  mutual  understanding,  and 

1For  example,  on  page  217  of  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy  Professor 
Royce  writes:  "And  so,  however  much  mere  harmony  may  be  our  aim,  we  must 
be  ready  very  often  temporarily  to  fight  with  disorganizing  and  separating  tenden- 
cies, forces,  or  men.  When  we  fight  we  must  do  so  for  the  sake  of  conquering  a 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  Highest.  And  so  we  must  fight  resolutely,  fearlessly, 
mercilessly.  For  we  care  not  how  many  stubbornly  disorganizing  spirits  are 
crushed  on  the  way.  The  One  Will  must  conquer.  But  on  the  other  side  we 
must  be  very  careful  of  every  soul,  and  of  every  tendency  that  may,  without 
destruction,  be  moulded  into  the  service  of  the  Universal  Will." 
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of  fruitful  collaboration  which  might  extend  even  to  the  representa- 
tives of  rival  schools. 

CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

IN  the  space  which  the  editor  allows  me,  an  adequate  discussion  of 
Professor  Lovejoy's  Address  is  out  of  the  question.  I  must  make  my 
choice  between  an  appreciation  of  the  general  spirit  and  attitude 
which  the  Address  exhibits,  and  a  criticism  of  a  few  characteristic 
points.  I  shall  attempt  the  latter. 

1.  Professor  Lovejoy  speaks  as  if  the  only  product  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  past  were  the  philosophy  of  today.     If  that  were  true  there 
might  be  some  excuse,  if  not  just  grounds,  for  humble  heart-searchings 
on  the  part  of  philosophers.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  notoriously  false. 
All  the  beginnings,  and  many  of  the  new  departures,  of  the  special 
sciences  are  the  outcome  of  philosophical  speculation.     Almost  as 
much  could  be  said  on  the  practical  side;    for  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  intelligent  social  reform  that  is  not  the  offspring  of  philosophy. 
True,  no  philosopher  has  been  a  successful  social  reformer;   and  few 
philosophers  have  been  first-class  observers  or  experimenters.     Nature 
divides  her  gifts.     But,  on  the  whole,  if  comparisons  of  so  doubtful 
a  character  are  in  order,  I  should  say  that  in  the  matter  of  positive 
and  permanent  fruits  no  other  department  of  human  thought  can 
reasonably  dispute  first  place  with  philosophy. 

"In  our  subject,"  says  Professor  Lovejoy,  "...  the  theoretical 
rtion  is  equal  to  the  whole;  if  we  fail  to  achieve  a  measurable 
mount  of  agreement  and  a  consecutive  and  cumulative  progress 
there,  we  fail  altogether"  (p.  129).  But  when,  in  any  field,  philos- 
ophers have  indeed  achieved  a  measurable  amount  of  agreement, 
such  as  to  ensure  a  consecutive  and  cumulative  progress,  the  result 
is  not  called  '  philosophy.' 

2.  Of  the  task  of  the  philosopher,  Professor  Lovejoy  says:   "It  is  a 
task  of  collating  and  focusing  the  data  necessary  for  deciding  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  in  relation  to  a  well-formulated  problem" 
(p.  143).     On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  least  part  of  any  philosopher's 
task.     When   the   problem   is   well   formulated,   one   of   two   things 
regularly  happens:    Either  the  solution  is  at  once  obvious,  without 
further  inquiry;    or  the  general  direction  of  the  necessary  further 
inquiry   is   sufficiently   indicated.     The   great   difficulty   lies   in  the 
formulation. 

3.  One  wonders  where,  according  to  Professor  Lovejoy,  the  problems 
of  philosophy  come  from.     "Given  a  question,"  he  says, — as  if  that 
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were  a  small  gift!  And  he  proceeds:  "...  which — for  one  reason 
or  another,  often  a  purely  historical  reason — is  not  ordinarily  dealt 
with  by  any  of  the  other  sciences,  yet  a  question  possessing  an  in- 
telligible meaning" — I  need  not  finish  the  sentence  (p.  142).  It  is 
not  simply  that  philosophy,  according  to  this  account,  is  an  unsuccess- 
ful enterprise.  It  is,  as  intellectual  enterprises  go,  a  contemptible 
enterprise,  utterly  disorganized  and  without  the  least  unity  of  aim. 
I  am  not  ready  to  accept  this  account  as  true. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  a  problem 
as  a  proper  subject  for  philosophical  inquiry,  that  it  happens  not  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  any  existing  science.  For  example,  no  scien- 
tific study  has  been  made  ol  the  association  of  dogs  with  men.  It  does 
not  belong  either  to  animal  psychology  or  to  social  psychology,  as 
these  are  now  understood.  For  aught  I  know,  workers  in  both 
sciences  will  continue  to  neglect  it  till  the  end  of  time.  But  it  is  not 
in  any  special  sense  a  philosophical  problem. 

It  is,  of  course,  far  from  true  that  the  problems  of  philosophy  have 
not  been  dealt  with  by  any  of  the  special  sciences.  Various  problems 
of  logic  and  epistemology  have  been  dealt  with  by  psychology  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  mathematics  on  the  other.  Metaphysics  over- 
laps all  the  natural  sciences;  and  the  encroachment,  if  such  it  is  to 
be  called,  is  not  all  hers.  Ethics  shares  its  problems  with  psychology 
and  sociology.  No  hatchet  has  whacked  out  the  division  of  the 
sciences. 

What  makes  a  problem  philosophical  is  its  relatively  fundamental 
character,  and  the  consequent  generality  of  its  bearing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  absolutely  fundamental  problems. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  problems  upon 
which  philosophers  are  now  engaged  is  absolutely  fundamental,  and 
very  fair  reason  to  presume  the  contrary.  The  aim  of  philosophy  is 
the  widest  possible  organization  of  human  knowledge.  The  value  of 
such  organization  is  by  no  means  merely  a^sthetical  or  religious, 
although  for  many  men  philosophy  has  a  great  a^sthetical  or  religious 
value.  In  determining  the  general  lines  of  investigation  in  the  several 
sciences,  giving  to  observation  and  experiment  a  continuous  policy 
without  which  their  greatest  results  could  not  be  obtained,  philo- 
sophical theories  are  immeasurably  important.  Of  their  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  public  opinion,  nothing  need  here  be 
said. 

4.  It  is  suggested,  that,  whereas  there  are  disputed  points  in  every 
science,  there  are  none  but  disputed  points  in  philosophy.  I  would 
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not  deny  this.  If  anything  it  is  an  understatement.  For  even  in 
the  special  sciences  disputation  increases  as  the  theories  in  question 
are  more  and  more  philosophical  in  character.  Surely  the  negligence 
of  philosophers  is  not  responsible  for  this! 

5.  Neither  agreement  nor  disagreement  is  intrinsically  the  better. 
The  agreement  of  established  knowledge  is  better  than  the  disagree- 
ment  of   error.     But   the   disagreement   of   independent   inquiry   is 
better  than  the  agreement  of  narrow  prejudice.     Whoever  welcomes 
disagreement,  welcomes  it  as  a  means  of  finding  truth,  not  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

But  ought  not  disagreement  to  end  when  the  truth  is  established? 
Certainly.  And  does  that  not  mean  a  diminution  of  the  total  amount 
of  disagreement?  It  would  mean  that,  on  certain  conditions:  (i)  that 
there  are  a  determinate  number  of  questions  upon  which  philosophical 
disagreement  turns;  and  (2)  that  no  new  problems  are  to  arise.  In 
that  case  the  doubts  and  difficulties  might  be  expected  to  shrink 
away  gradually,  until,  perhaps,  at  last  all  our  dissensions  would 
vanish  in  a  universal  calm.  The  second  of  these  conditions  strikes 
me  as  fantastically  improbable — whatever  may  be  said  about  the  first. 
For  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  exhibits  no  such  tendency. 
What  actually  happens  is  that  as  one  problem  is  disposed  of,  the 
inquiry  goes  deeper,  and  finds  two  new  problems  in  place  of  the  old. 
Philosophy  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  past,  and  will  doubt- 
less accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future.  But  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  bring  about  its  own  euthanasia,  or  even  languish  for 
a  scarcity  of  problems  to  work  upon.  For  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
I  dare  say  that  general  agreement  among  philosophers  will  be  an 
index  of  mental  torpor,  and  disagreement  a  promising  sign  of  industry. 

6.  Professor  Lovejoy  is  especially  distressed  by  the  revival  of  old 
theories.     He  thinks  it  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting ahead.     Perhaps  we  are  not;  but  I  find  the  evidence  insufficient. 

"Philosophy,"  as  a  certain  thinker  whom  I  deeply  respect  is  fond 
of  saying,  "is  a  science  of  bad  problems."  Its  business  is  to  make 
them  into  good  problems;  and  this  it  does  by  the  analysis  and  clari- 
fication of  conceptions.  But  take  any  one  of  the  issues  upon  which 
philosophers  are  divided  today;  and  because  two  given  opinions  are 
formally  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  one 
is  false  and  the  other  true.  The  obscurity  of  the  terms  is  such  that 
neither  can  be  thoroughly  true;  and  neither  is  likely  to  be  altogether 
false. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  refutation  of  theories  is  frequently 
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less  complete  than  the  philosophical  public  imagines.  Defects  and 
shortcomings  are  triumphantly  exhibited;  but  the  demolished  theory 
may  nevertheless  contain  elements  of  truth,  to  which  no  rival  theory 
does  equal  justice.  It  is  then,  sooner  or  later,  bound  to  revive. 

Furthermore  the  revived  theories  sometimes  show,  on  careful  exam- 
ination, a  decided  advance  over  their  earlier  forms.  As  Poincar6 
has  shown  of  physical  theories,  no  theory  is  ever  limited  to  its  bare 
essentials;  there  is  always  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  concrete  imagina- 
tive setting.  And  we  have  no  means,  in  advance  of  the  actual  progress 
of  the  science,  of  distinguishing  between  the  essential  elements  of  a 
theory  and  its  external  and  accidental  accompaniments.  Again  and 
again  it  happens  that  what  is  refuted  in  a  theory  is  really  only  an 
accidental  feature.  When  the  theory  is  revived,  it  appears  in  a 
purified  form,  in  which  it  has  a  fresh  claim  for  consideration.  This  is 
not  more  true  of  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  than  it  is  of  neo- 
realism. 

7.  It   is   suggested   that   philosophy   has   developed   no   adequate 
"precautionary  technique"   against  individual  tendencies  to  error. 
That  is  true.     The  development  of  such  a  technique  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  organization  of  a  special  science.     Philosophy  has  no 
methods  of  its  own.     Its  practise  is  to  use  as  widely  as  possible 
any  methods  which  have  proved  their  value  in  any  field.     As  for 
eliminating  bias,  we  have  the  common  sense  method  of  full  and  free 
discussion.     That  is  not  perfect;    but  I  see  no  promise  of  anything 
radically  better. 

8.  Why  is  Professor  Lovejoy  so  exasperated  at  Bergson's  dictum, 
that  no  man  ever  had  the  wit  to  make  more  than  one  contribution  to 
philosophy?     In  view  of  the  long  and  toilsome  preparation  that  is 
necessary  before  the  "  happy  thought  "  comes — if  it  comes  at  all — and 
the  long  years  that  may  be  profitably  spent  in  developing  the  happy 
thought  when  it  has  come,  why  is  not  one  enough  for  a  lifetime? 
Is  it  that  he  would  seriously  think  of  dispensing  with  happy  thoughts 
— of  assuring  progress  in  philosophy  by  some  self-sufficient  noiissimum 
organuml 

9.  Professor  Lovejoy  once  more  proposes,  as  a  measure  to  render 
discussion  more  serviceable,  "the  adoption,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  a  particular  discussion,  of  a  common  and  unambiguous  termin- 
ology"  (p.   154).     If  such  a  terminology  could  be  found,  it  would 
be  silly  to  restrict  it  to  a  particular  discussion.     He  is  surely  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  such  a  boon  could  ever  encounter  opposition  from 
any  sane  man.     I,  for  one,  should  be  quite  ready  to  worship  the  god 
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that  conferred  it.  But,  like  a  good  many  other  battered  disputants, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  very  little  value  to  preliminary  definitions 
— except  as  "norms  to  depart  from."  Words  are  defined  with  words; 
and  in  the  last  resort  we  are  forced  to  depend  upon  a  presumed  com- 
munity of  usage.  When,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  a  conflict  of 
usage  becomes  evident,  definitions,  as  well  as  aptly  chosen  illustra- 
tions, may  be  very  useful  in  removing  misunderstanding.  But  even 
here  their  value  is  easily  overestimated.  Satisfactory  definitions  are 
among  the  ripest  rewards  of  thought.  They  do  not  belong  to  its 
preliminary  arrangements. 

10.  The  further  practical  recommendations,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  annual  meetings  and  for  the  compilation  of  an  encyclopedia  of 
philosophy,  appear  to  me  to  contain  much  that  is  excellent — provided 
too  much  is  not  expected  from  them.  The  Summa  Philosophica  is 
surely  a  noble  conception.  It  could  never,  I  dare  say,  reach  a  high 
degree  of  completeness.  It  would  have  to  be  continually  revised, 
and  might  soon  reach  cumbrous  proportions.  But  I  sincerely  believe 
that  with  all  its  faults  it  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble;  and,  if 
Professor  Lovejoy  should  undertake  the  chief  editorial  direction  of  the 
enterprise,  I  am  sure  that  he  could  count  upon  a  wide  and  hearty 
cooperation. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

ANYBODY  who  believes  that  philosophy  seeks  knowledge  must 
accept,  it  would  seem  to  me,  the  main  positions  of  Professor  Lovejoy's 
Address.  The  proposition  that  a  man's  philosophy  is  a  function  of 
his  temperament  is  in  place  in  the  biography  of  philosophy:  as  a 
rule  of  philosophic  method  it  is  worthless.  Five  portraits  of  the  same 
person  by  five  different  painters  will  probably  betray  five  different 
temperaments,  the  more  clearly  because  they  attempt  to  report  the 
same  object.  This  diversity  need  not  imply  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment upon  any  question  of  fact  which  a  portrait  might  answer.  To 
accept  philosophy  as  a  common  effort  at  objective  truth  need  neither 
ignore  the  r61e  of  temperament,  nor  admit  it  to  any  voice  in  the  control 
of  method. 

And  I  hardly  see  room  for  debate  whether,  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
ahead  at  all  in  philosophy,  mutual  and  organized  effort  must  be  added 
to  solitary  and  unorganized  effort.  Other  things  equal,  the  more 
organization  the  better.  The  idea  of  a  compendium  of  "relevant 
considerations"  strikes  me  as  a  proposal  of  imaginative  common- 
sense.  Its  materials  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
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philosophy,  conceived  as  a  record  not  so  much  of  what  men  have 
believed  as  of  what  has  led  them  to  believe  as  they  did.  Such  a 
Summa  ought  to  have  as  a  companion  a  work  on  the  morphology  of 
philosophical  arguments:  for  beside  the  considerations  that  recur, 
there  are  the  types  of  inference  that  recur,  and  should  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with  as  types.1 

But  I  cannot  share  the  confidence  of  Professor  Lovejoy  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  finite  in  extent.  This  is  no  reason  for  not 
beginning  it;  but  it  may  be  a  reason  for  not  relying  mainly  upon  it. 
My  hesitation  to  adopt  in  toto  the  recommendations  of  the  address 
would  center  on  this  point;  and  perhaps  the  proper  way  of  responding 
to  the  plan  is  to  offer  a  short  list  of  "pertinent  considerations." 

1.  Philosophic  progress  cannot    be  pictured  as    the  ascent  of  a 
staircase  of  fixed  length  in  which  everything  is  to  be  won  by  making 
sure  of  one  tread  at  a  time.     It  is  partly  a  stair,  and  partly  a  lift; 
but  the  stair  is  one  whose  treads  multiply  as  we  go,  and  taken  alone 
would  let  us  sink  as  we  climb. 

For  pertinent  to  nearly  every  metaphysical  problem  are  nearly  all 
the  more  general  facts  and  hypotheses  of  the  special  sciences.  Every 
new  theory  and  every  discovery  yields  a  new  group  of  considerations 
all  around.  An  exhaustive  enumeration  at  any  time  would  mean  a 
rearrangement  of  all  scientific  knowledge  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  each  philosophic  problem  severally. 

2.  To  take  part  in  a  thoroughly  organized  philosophic  investigation 
implies  that  one's  own  thought  on  the  subject  has  reached  systematic 
shape.     To  see  completely  how  our  ideas  bear  one  on  another,  as 
'considerations,'   is   to   have  a  system.     What   Professor  Lovejoy's 
summons  means  is  another  era  of  general  system-making. 

If  system-making  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  it  is  not  because  the 
ideal  is  mistaken;  it  is  because  of  the  limit  of  human  mental  energy. 
The  distribution  of  deliberate  thought  over  a  net-work  of  linkages  is 
apt  to  disperse  too  much  power  into  the  connective  tissue,  and 
diminish  the  range  of  the  main  throw.  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  systems,  like  political  constitutions,  are  better  reached  by  a 
mixture  of  a  little  making  with  a  good  deal  of  growth.  There  is  a 
subconscious  awareness  of  'considerations'  that  comes  of  experience, 
reading,  contemporaneity  of  mind,  random  discussions  and  encounters, 

1  Russell's  theory  of  types  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  this.  Arguments 
that  prove  an  absolute,  and  arguments  that  point  out  the  futility  of  absolutes  have 
certain  family  resemblances.  I  have  made  a  small  collection  of  such  arguments 
in  The  Meaning  of  God,  pp.  191-204,  which  may  further  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 
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whose  upshot  is  digested  into  a  second  intellectual  nature,  a  system  in 
promise  but  not  in  available  form.  Only  the  great  system-makers 
survive.  For  the  others,  the  world  must  choose  between  their  systems 
and  their  insights, — and  on  the  whole  it  prefers  to  take  its  chances 
on  the  latter,  since  it  is  free  to  reject  any  that  have  failed  to  absorb 
the  relevant  considerations. 

3.  Increase  of  mutual  aid,  reminder,  and  criticism  is  altogether  to 
be  desired.  What  stands  in  the  way  is  not  lack  of  willingness,  but 
lack  of  time.  The  attention  we  can  give  to  one  another's  work  will 
tend  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  more  shapely  stages  rather  through 
the  limits  of  opportunity  than  through  choice;  and  the  whole  process 
is  bound  to  be  leisurely.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  share  the  feeling 
that  all  our  ideas  should  be  or  could  be  discussed  formally  among 
ourselves  before  they  are  'given  to  the  public.'  It  is  the  book  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  should  be  the  occasion  of  our  most  vigorous  mutual 
aid.  A  book  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  final  and  unchangeable 
expression.  It  is  rather  a  circumspect  and  shapely  presentation  of  an 
idea,  entirely  tentative,  and  an  invitation  for  the  searching  attention 
of  the  colleague  in  his  capacity  as  reviewer.  I  cannot  agree  that 
this  "discussion  comes  too  late";  and  I  believe  that  here  lies  the  best 
chance  for  improvement  in  the  technique  of  mutuality. 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOCKING. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  present  time  seems  to  be  one  of  much  searching  of  hearts 
among  philosophers.  Philosophy  has  always  had  to  face  suspicion 
and  derision  from  those  without;  but  now  it  is  questioned  and  chided 
from  within.  This  is  not  a  new  thing;  Kant  in  his  famous  preface 
went  almost  as  far  as  anyone  could  go  in  emphasizing  the  endless  and 
fruitless  nature  of  philosophic  argument.  To  be  sure,  he  thought  that 
he  had  a  certain  remedy  for  this  chronic  trouble:  Criticism  was  to 
take  the  place  of  Dogmatism  and  its  attendant  Nemesis,  Scepticism, 
and  "diversity  and  undulation"  were  to  be  banished  once  for  all. 
Professor  Lovejoy  also  has  a  remedy,  though  a  different  one.  We  are 
to  map  out  and  divide  our  problems,  and  attack  them  cooperatively 
and  successively,  eliminating  the  personal  equation,  and  adopting 
the  hypothetical  methods  of  mathematics.  His  interesting  Address 
states  admirably  certain  hindrances  to  the  fruitful  progress  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry;  but  his  proposals  of  methodical  reformation  include 
two  which  especially  require  examination — (i)  That  philosophy  should 
be  as  impersonal  as  natural  science;  (2)  that  its  particular  problems 
should  be  isolated  and  independently  discussed  and  settled. 
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In  the  first  place,  then — Can  and  ought  philosophy  to  be  made  a 
"depersonalized  science"?  From  one  point  of  view,  we  would  answer 
at  once  in  the  affirmative.  The  philosophers,  as  a  class,  have  always 
been  the  most  thorough  advocates  of  the  claims  of  impersonal  truth. 
That  we  should  follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it  lead  us,  that  we 
should  turn  from  our  private  thoughts  to  a  world  which  is  universal 
and  common,  that  to  philosophize  is  to  follow  the  "Gang  der  Sache 
selbst" — these  are  all  familiar  axioms,  and  each  is  a  statement  of  some 
philosopher's  ideal.  The  demand  for  this  sort  of  intellectual  integrity 
is  the  touchstone  of  a  philosopher's  honor  as  such;  challenge  him  in 
this,  and  sceptic  or  dogmatist,  relativist  or  absolutist,  he  will  be  spurred 
into  defence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  notorious  that  all 
of  the  great  positive  systems  of  philosophy  were  the  creations  of  men 
of  marked  personality,  that  they  show  a  correspondence  in  each  case 
to  this  personality,  and  that,  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects,  philos- 
ophy seems  to  be  art  as  well  as  science. 

Here  then  is  an  apparent  paradox.  The  most  determined  search 
for  objective  truth  is  governed  by  personal  motives;  the  sciences, 
which  seek  relative  and  particular  truths,  can  advance  by  cooperative 
research  and  impersonal  investigation,  fact  by  fact,  little  by  little; 
but  philosophies,  aiming  at  the  whole  and  final  truth,  are  made  indi- 
vidually and  all  of  a  piece,  like  works  of  art.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  any  particular  science  is  on  the  whole  a  record  of  steady  advance; 
an  hypothesis  disproved  is  discarded  once  for  all;  but  the  history  of 
philosophy,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  remarks,  is  full  of  unexpected  resurrec- 
tions, and  the  renewed  battle  of  standpoints  and  schools  is  fought 
over  as  though  the  past  discussion  had  in  no  way  decided  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  neglect  of  relevant  considerations  which  Mr.  Love- 
joy  points  out  is  a  frequent  cause  of  unnecessary  disputes;  and,  I 
would  add,  this  neglect  is  often  due  to  a  failure  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  history  of  the  subject.  Most  of  us  are  agreed,  for  instance, 
that  Hume's  psychical  atomism,  however  important  the  results  of 
his  incidental  discussion,  was  definitely  shown  to  be  a  failure;  but 
some  of  us  seem  to  think  that  an  ontological  atomism  is  still  viable, 
and  that  reductive  analysis  is  the  exclusive  movement  of  philosophic 
thought.  But  while  the  strictures  of  the  Address  are  in  many  respects 
just  and  useful,  the  primary  causes  of  the  differences  between  philos- 
ophy and  science  just  noted  lie  deeper,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  themselves. 

The  desire  for  truth  may  become  a  passion,  and  when  it  does  so,  it 
connects  itself  with  the  conviction  that  its  attainment  is  an  ultimate 
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good,  no  matter  how  destructive  it  may  prove  to  other  desires  or  to 
human  comfort.  The  scientist  as  well  as  the  philosopher  may  be 
actuated  by  such  a  desire  and  its  attendant  conviction.  But  while 
the  results  of  the  former's  investigations  of  his  particular  problems 
may  either  disappoint  a  profoundly  cherished  hope,  or  marvelously 
extend  man's  power  over  nature,  they  can  rarely  or  never  effect  a 
fundamental  transformation  in  the  perspective  of  human  life  and  in 
its  current  valuations.  This,  however,  is  a  frequent  result  of  philos- 
ophizing, for  philosophy  is  a  reflective  examination  of  what  ordinary 
living  and  the  particular  sciences  take  for  granted;  and  after  two 
thousand  years  of  experience,  no  one  can  commit  himself  to  the 
adventure  of  philosophy  without  anticipating  some  such  possible 
outcome.  What  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  or  even  the  biologist, 
does  in  his  laboratory  may  make  little  difference  in  the  rest  of  his 
living;  but  a  philosophy  cannot  avoid  being  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a 
theory  of  reality.  It  becomes  so,  not  necessarily  out  of  design,  or  as 
a  means  to  intended  'edification,'  but  out  of  the  internal  necessity  of 
free  reflection  itself.  And  the  fear  of  philosophies  which  do  not 
'edify1  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  must  then  'destroy' — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person  who  fears.  "When  ideas  are  marching, 
the  pavement  stones  rise  up  likewise" — as  barricades.  It  is  true 
that  some  metaphysicians  have  said  that  metaphysics  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  practical  life;  but  what  this  really  means  is  that  it  affects  the 
whole  of  it.  and  not  any  definite  part  or  act  apart  from  the  rest. 
It  also  sometimes  seems  to  mean  that  their  metaphysics  does  not 
alter  the  meaning  of  this  life  as  realized  in  accepted  morality  and 
religion;  but  not  to  alter  is  in  this  case  a  most  important  result. 

The  ideal  philosopher,  then,  seeks  impersonal  truth,  and  he  commits 
himself  unreservedly  to  its  objective  pursuit;  but  among  the  facts  he 
has  to  consider  are  those  of  the  moral  and  appreciative  life,  and  he 
realizes  that  his  results  may  make  a  fundamental  difference  to  this 
and  to  him.  And  this  being  so,  he  cannot  'depersonalize'  his  work, 
if  this  means  to  make  it  deal  with  facts  and  existences  to  the  exclusion 
of  meanings  and  values.  When  Sidgwick  feared  that  his  results  were 
not  'edifying,'  this  is  what  he  realized;  the  more  honor  to  him,  of 
course,  that  he  was  singleminded  in  his  devotion  to  the  truth  as 
he  saw  it. 

This  accounts  for  a  part  of  the  'personal'  character  of  philosophy 
as  contrasted  with  science;  the  former  necessarily  deals  with  'values' 
as  well  as  with  'facts.'  But  there  is  a  further  difference  involved  in 
the  contrast.  Philosophy  has  more  of  the  synthetic  and  constructive 
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in  its  procedure  than  science.  The  scientist  can  usually,  in  his  par- 
ticular investigations,  take  the  general  presuppositions  and  character 
of  his  science  for  granted,  and  attend  to  his  special  problem  alone. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  philosopher;  he  aims  at  a  total  view,  and  any 
conclusion  he  reaches  is  presumably  typical  as  well  as  particular. 
The  human  products  in  which  particulars  typify  the  nature  of  the 
whole  are  works  of  art;  and  this  is  why  philosophy  shares  the  nature 
of  art  as  well  as  that  of  science,  and  why  its  greatest  representatives 
are  in  some  respects  like  the  poets,  and  occasionally  state  in  an  argu- 
mentative form  what  the  latter  express  as  matter  of  intuitive  enjoy- 
ment. 

If  we  notice  this  less  at  present  than  in  some  former  periods  of 
philosophy,  this  difference  is  due  largely  to  our  preoccupation  with 
certain  highly  technical  problems  of  psychology  and  cognition.  It  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  points  out,  that  the  philosopher  is  under  a  grave 
temptation  to  overhasty  generalization,  to  forcing  the  facts  to  fit  into 
his  hypothesis,  and  to  overlooking  inconvenient  exceptions.  But 
there  are  means  of  correcting  this  tendency,  and  its  good  side  is  that 
courage  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  labor  of  reflective  con- 
struction shall  be  undertaken.  The  "high  infant  mortality"  of 
philosophical  hypotheses  is  after  all  a  less  striking  aspect  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  other  to  which  Windelband 
calls  attention:  The  constant  recurrence  of  types  of  theory,  a  dis- 
concerting resurrection  if  you  please,  but  also  a  proof  that  the 
problems  and  typical  solutions  represent  objective  necessities  of 
thought,  permanent  achievements  which  must  be  recognized  and 
reckoned  with  as  we  work  towards  a  better  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  arbitrary  and  the  merely  private  get  discarded  and  left 
behind,  and  we  learn  what  questions  are  worth  discussing,  and  what 
methods  are  usable. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Lovejoy's  particular  proposals  for  reform  and 
progress,  I  would  first  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  first  four, 
with  some  doubt,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  entirely  common 
postulates  for  any  given  discussion,  except  in  rare  instances,  or  after 
a  much  greater  agreement  in  general  theory  has  been  attained  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  But  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  convinced  that  cooperative 
discussion  "is  practicable  only  upon  a  further  condition:  That  it  be 
possible  to  treat  individual  philosophical  problems  in  isolation,  to 
deal  with  the  general  field  of  our  inquiries  piecemeal."  He  recalls 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  such  isolation,  argues 
that  they  are  not  insuperable,  that  the  difference  in  this  respect 
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between  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  inquiry  is  at  most  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind — and  proposes  as  the  remedy  for  the  difficulty  a 
recourse  to  the  hypothetical  procedure  of  mathematics.  "Philo- 
sophical discussion  may  be,  and,  conducted  in  an  ideal  manner, 
always  would  be,  expressly  hypothetical  in  form:  Its  postulates  would 
be  explicit,  they  would  be  assumed  for  the  occasion  and  not  asserted, 
and  the  question  at  issue  would  concern  the  conclusions  properly 
to  be  drawn  within  the  limits  of  the  system  thereby  determined." 
Thus  rising  from  particular  postulates  to  those  more  general,  and  so 
on,  "more  and  more  we  should  by  such  means  introduce  into  our 
subject  cleared  areas  within  which  there  need  be  no  controversy,  so 
long  as  certain  well  understood  and  plainly  formulated  postulates  are 
conceded;  and  more  and  more  the  crucial  issues  .  .  .  would  stand  out."1 

Such  a  plan  of  procedure  as  this  reminds  one  by  way  of  contrast 
of  Plato's  account  of  dialectic,  which  "avails  itself  of  hypotheses  not 
as  first  principles,"  as  mathematics  does,  "but  as  genuine  hypotheses, 
that  is  to  say,  as  stepping-stones  and  impulses,  whereby  it  may  force 
its  way  up  to  something  that  is  not  hypothetical,  and  arrive  at  the 
first  principle  of  everything,  and  seize  it  in  its  grasp;  which  done,  it 
turns  round,  and  takes  hold  of  that  which  takes  hold  of  this  first 
principle,  till  at  last  it  comes  down  to  a  conclusion."2  In  a  word,  the 
question  is  at  once  raised  whether  philosophy  is  to  be  really  synoptic, 
theory,  or  a  discussion  of  particular  problems  which  happen,  more  or 
less  accidentally  perhaps,  not  to  fall  within  the  province  of  some 
particular  science. 

For,  suppose  such  a  problem  to  be  'independently  settled':  Does 
it  not  at  once  either  found  a  new  science,  or  enter  into  the  body  of 
one  already  formed,  and  sink  from  the  level  of  full  speculative  value 
until  it  has  been  rethought  in  a  systematic  connection  with  the  rest 
of  philosophy?  The  history  of  philosophy  seems  to  show  that  this 
is  what  takes  place;  the  process  is  especially  clear  in  the  simpler 
conditions  of  early  Greek  thought.  When  for  example  the  Greeks 
began  to  consider  the  problem  of  being  and  change,  discussion  for  the 
time  being  came  to  a  logical  halt  with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides; 
and,  as  Burnet  remarks,  the  result  is  a  permanent  one  for  all  who 
have  the  insight  to  see  it — the  impossibility  of  a  corporeal  monism. 
Changing  the  method  of  attack,  they  thought  out  an  atomism.  This 
was  a  solution  of  the  problem  for  those  who  were  interested  only  in 
the  mechanism  of  physical  nature,  and,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  the 

1  This  REVIEW,  Vol.  xxvi,  pp.  155-158. 

1  Republic  511,  transl.  Davies  and  Vaughan. 
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current  solution  even  now — as  a  part  of  natural  science.  But  the 
solution  itself  becomes  a  problem  for  philosophy,  which  has  the  task 
of  trying  to  understand  and  evaluate  it  as  something  which  from  its 
point  of  view  can  at  best  be  only  a  relative  and  partial  truth,  since 
there  is  mind  and  purpose  to  be  considered  as  well  as  existence  and 
change  in  space  and  time.  For  free  reflection  insists  on  accepting 
nothing  as  ultimate  which  is  not  accordant  with  its  own  fundamental 
postulate — complete  intelligibility,  exact  equivalence  and  necessary 
individual  union  of  intelligible  essence  and  given  existence,  of  universal 
and  particular,  of  form  and  matter.  Here  again,  what  art  realizes  in 
sensuous  particulars,  philosophy  aims  at  in  reflective  totality. 

If  this  view  is  true,  then  the  solution  of  particular  problems  is 
indeed  an  important  result  of  philosophic  activity,  though  it  is  one 
which  nowadays  often  requires  cooperation  with  sciences  already 
formed ;  for  it  is  by  such  results  that  philosophy  makes  gifts  to  existent 
sciences,  or,  at  long  intervals,  helps  to  produce  a  new  science.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  productivity  of  the  "mother  of 
sciences"  has  ceased;  on  the  contrary,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
considerable  achievement  of  this  sort.  But  the  typical  and  char- 
acteristic process  of  reflection,  nevertheless,  that  which  constitutes 
philosophy  as  such,  is  the  regress  of  theory,  analytic  and  synthetic 
at  the  same  time,  behind  all  such  results,  in  the  attempt  to  think  them 
and  all  the  real  together.  For  they  do  not  fall  together  of  themselves 
into  the  total  system  which  philosophy  must  aim  at;  if  they  did, 
either  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  philosophy  in  addition  to  the 
special  sciences,  or  philosophy  would  be,  as  is  sometimes  suggested, 
merely  a  name  for  the  discussion  of  questions  as  yet  unanswered  or 
unappropriated  by  the  sciences — a  sort  of  penumbra  of  ignorance  or 
half-knowledge  surrounding  the  clearly  lighted  domain  of  science 
proper. 

But,  it  is  objected,  this  view  of  the  nature  of  philosophic  inquiry 
is  a  counsel  of  despair!  Are  there  then  no  problems  which  ever  get 
definitely  settled,  once  and  for  all?  Does  everything  imply  every- 
thing else,  so  that  we  must  either  have  the  whole  truth  or  none  at  all? 
Do  we  not,  after  all,  have  something  given,  hard  and  fast,  so  that 
thought  at  times  touches  rock  bottom,  and  comes  to  a  rest  in  that 
direction  at  least?  A  brief  answer  to  these  questions  is  difficult. 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  some  problems  do  get 
definitely  settled;  the  impossibility  of  a  corporeal  monism,  as  was 
just  remarked,  is  such  a  settlement,  thanks  to  the  iron  logic  of  "our 
father  Parmenides."  But  the  settlement  always  takes  place  in  a 
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context;  it  implies  postulates,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  points  out;  and  then 
we  must  examine  those  postulates.  But  we  must  examine  them  with 
reference,  as  explicit  as  we  can  at  the  moment  make  it,  to  the  totality 
of  experience.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  Instead  of 
thought  touching  rock  bottom  at  times,  it  touches  it  all  the  time; 
it  is  in  constant/  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  given,  and  its 
struggle,  as  it  experimentally  develops  now  one  concept,  now  another, 
is  towards  that  exact  union  of  thought  and  the  given  which  was  spoken 
of  above — an  intelligible  given. 

The  other  view  of  the  hypothetical  use  of  postulates,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  inevitably  reduce  philosophy  to  a  bare  general  logistic,  a  science, 
like  the  generalized  mathematics  of  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  speaks,  of 
possibilities.  The  empirical  element  would  then  be  regarded  not  only 
as  in  its  immediacy  inadequate,  but,  as  in  the  rationalism  of  Wolff, 
as  a  mere  appendage  and  accident,  set  side  by  side  with  rational 
philosophy,  corroborating  it  by  a  happy  chance;  or  telling  us  perhaps 
which  among  the  possible  worlds  happens  to  exist. 

The  view  which  I  have  been  advocating  does  not  mean  that  no 
provisional  division  of  problems  is  possible;  for  the  problems  are 
rather  implied  than  implying,  though  their  settlement  does,  as  was 
remarked,  at  once  run  back,  so  to  speak,  into  the  totality  which  implies 
them.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  philosophic  discussion  must  always 
proceed  by  the  perplexing  alternation  of  standpoints  and  considera- 
tions which  we  find,  for  example,  in  Hegel's  Phanomenologie — though 
this  is  better  than  omission  of  the  relevant.  But  what  it  does  mean 
is  that  postulates  for  the  discussion  of  problems  must  be  chosen  from 

systematic  standpoint,  in  the  light  of  a  theory,  which,  however 
>rovisional,  is  the  best  that  its  representatives  can  do  at  the  moment 
>wards  a  total  view  of  reality.  Men  of  different  schools  can  only 
in  rare  instances,  therefore,  accept  entirely  common  postulates.  But 
?hat  they  can  do  is  to  honestly  and  carefully  compare  the  respective 
success  of  their  general  methods  in  solving  particular  problems,  and 
lus  be  led  towards  an  increasing  agreement  by  means  of  mutual 
erection  and  suggestion. 

The  recent  developments  in  philosophy,  it  seems  to  me,  are  full  of 
lope  in  this  respect.  Seldom  or  never  before  has  such  an  active 
interplay  of  widely  differing  theories  taken  place.  One  large  group 
of  Realists,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  pointed  out,  have  stated  their 
position  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  come  very  close  to  Idealism,  or, 
as  he  now  prefers  to  call  it,  Speculative  Philosophy;  for  they  regard 
philosophy  as  a  way  of  universals,  and  abolish  the  old  distinction 
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between  the  real  and  the  idea.  Under  the  fire  of  realistic  and  prag- 
matic criticism,  Idealism  has  discarded  the  remnants  of  Berkeleyanism 
and  psychism,  the  too  facile  apologetic  which  was  the  most  widely 
known  characteristic  of  some  of  its  representatives,  and  realized  anew 
the  severe  austerity  of  its  proper  method.  The  Pragmatists  refuse 
as  yet  to  be  metaphysical;  but  they  also  have  elements  of  Aristotle 
in  them,  and  are  trying  to  make  some  place  for  theory  as  well  as 
practice.  In  short,  the  philosophic,  perennis  is  still  living  and  growing. 
And  such  a  Summa  Philosophica  as  Professor  Lovejoy  proposes 
might  do  much  to  further  its  growth.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
honorable  undertaking  for  American  philosophers;  the  only  other 
cooperative  work  of  the  sort,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  dictionary  of 
terminology  which  the  French  Societe  have  been  issuing  Such  a 
Summa  would  be  an  enormous  and  arduous  undertaking,  even  for 
many  collaborators;  sed  omnia  praeclara  tarn  difficilia  quam  rara  sunt 

EDMUND  H.  HOLLANDS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Theory  of  Abstract  Ethics.     By  THOMAS  WHITTAKER.      Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1916. — Pp.  ix,  126. 

Mr.  Whittaker  tells  us  that  his  present  book  is  "the  result  of  long  reflections, 
but  was  actually  called  forth  by  Professor  Juvalta's  Old  and  New  Problem  of 
Morality,"  which  has  convinced  him  that  the  a  priori  in  some  sense  cannot 
be  avoided  and  that  "English  Experientialism,  largely  justified  though  it 
was  and  is,  must  inevitably  be  modified  in  the  end  by  the  Continental  Ration- 
alism that  found  its  most  powerful  expression  in  Kant."  He  declares  that  he 
has  always  held  that  liberty  and  justice  furnish  the  link  between  ethics  and 
politics,  but  that  the  study  of  Juvalta's  book  has  led  him  to  recognize  in  them 
an  ethically  a  priori  element.  Perhaps  the  great  world-war  and  the  ethical 
questions  it  has  brought  to  the  front  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  chang- 
ing his  point  of  view,  as  indeed  they  have  led  other  thinkers  to  revise  their 
theories  of  morality.  The  ruthless  violation  of  liberty  and  justice  has  revived 
the  conviction  in  many  souls  that  some  things  are  absolutely  wrong  whether 
they  succeed  or  not,  whether  they  lead  to  survival  in  evolution  or  not,  whether 
they  make  the  particular  State  that  does  them  prosperous  or  not.  At  any 
rate,  our  author  seems  to  be  expressing  a  natural  moral  reaction  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  when  he  writes:  "If  by  reflective  thought,  without  refer- 
ence to  ends  egoistic  or  altruistic,  we  recognize  in  ourselves  and  others  rights 
which  it  is  ethically  wrong  that  any  force  should  suppress,  then,  even  in  the 
hour  of  the  defeat  supposed  final  in  the  universe,  the  idea  of  right  would  still 
affirm  itself:  'Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.'"  I  do  not  mean 
i  imply  that  Mr.  Whittaker  has  been  swayed  by  temporary  moral  indignation 
id  that  he  has  allowed  his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment;  I  merely 
sh  to  suggest  that  the  great  experiences  of  the  last  three  years  may  have 
jiven  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  ethical  values  than  the  reflections  of  a 
life-time  and  the  reading  of  Juvalta's  book. 

Mr.  Whittaker  has  come  to  recognize  an  a  priori  or  transcendental  element 
the  Kantian  sense)  in  human  knowledge  and  in  human  morality.     The 
loral  law  is  not  a  deduction  from  any  end  but  is  valid  simply  as  law.     The 
jneral  expression  for  it  is  justice,  to  which  actions  prompted  by  egoistic  and 
Itruistic  motives  are  alike  under  the  obligation  of  submitting.     The  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  by  the  rational  will  of  the  individual  person,  who  imposes  the 
iw  upon  himself.     "The  choice  of  good  may  be  largely  an  affair  of  rational 
eference;  we  may  think  that  persons  who  choose  differently  fail  in  ration, 
ility;  but,  till  the  question  of  justice  comes  in,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
which  characterizes  strictly  moral  approval  or  disapproval.     This  is  really 
unique;  and  it  is  here,  I  hold,  that  the  a  priori  element  in  ethics  is  inexpugn- 
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able."  What  Utilitarians  cannot  get  out  of  their  ends  is  stringent  obligation. 
What  Rationalists  cannot  get  out  of  their  forms  or  laws  is  any  actual  end  to 
be  pursued.  The  moral  law,  however,  assigns  limiting  conditions  to  the 
pursuit  of  different  ends.  Thus  there  is  no  specially  "moral  life " ;  but  morality 
in  the  distinctive  sense  is  of  universal  obligation.  Various  types  have  the 
right  to  choose  different  kinds  of  good  and  to  pursue  them  in  their  difference, 
and  all  may  be  equally  moral  in 'doing  this.  No  one,  however,  can  say  that 
he  has  the  right  to  disregard  justice. 

The  generalized  doctrine  of  right  or  justice  Mr.  Whittaker  calls  Abstract 
Ethics:  it  is  a  kind  of  logic  of  conduct.  The  pursuit  of  good  in  its  detail,  or 
the  Art  of  Life,  consists  of  many  arts,  instinctive,  empirical,  or  deduced  from 
some  branch  or  branches  of  science  as  the  case  may  be.  Concrete  or  Applied 
Ethics  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  abstract  ethics  to  the  pursuit  of 
good.  Abstract  ethics  does  not  need  to  be  constructed:  Mr.  Whittaker  finds 
it  in  Kant.  The  categorical  imperative,  however,  has  little  value,  he  thinks, 
being  too  formal.  It  is  the  second  maxim  regarding  the  mutual  respect  of 
persons  for  one  another  as  ends  and  not  mere  means  that  "is  well  entitled 
to  a  place  of  its  own  as  a  classical  expression  of  the  idea  of  justice  for  a  society 
in  which  freedom  is  explicitly  recognized."  The  third  maxim  concerning  the 
autonomy  of  the  will  serves  to  bring  out  still  more  clearly  the  conditions  of  a 
moral  personality.  "Any  action,  whether  altruistic  or  egoistic,  and  whether 
positively  meritorious  or  not,  may  be  called  moral  when  it  does  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  justice,  conceived  of  course  in  the  ethical  and  not  merely  in  the 
legal  sense."  "What  remains  of  Kant's  a  priori  method  is  the  recognition 
that  the  supreme  ethical  maxims,  though  by  themselves  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine a  positive  code  of  conduct,  have  a  validity  that  no  deduction  from  ends 
could  confer  on  them.  The  law  of  justice  is  not  a  mere  means  to  any  good 
whatever;  though  action  in  accordance  with  it  is  undoubtedly  a  means  to  the 
greatest  goods." 

In  emphasizing  the  law  of  justice  as  an  a  priori  moral  element,  Mr.  Whittaker 
has  hit  upon  the  notion  which  utilitarian  moralists  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  explaining  on  the  basis  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  tacitly  or  openly  accepted  it  as  a  rational  principle.  Bentham 
insists  that  every  one  shall  count  for  one  and  no  one  for  more  than  one;  Mill 
incorporates  this  principle  as  an  essential  clause  in  the  utilitarian  formula  of 
the  general  happiness;  and  Sidgwick  accepts  certain  absolute  practical  prin- 
ciples, of  which  justice  in  the  sense  that  "it  cannot  be  right  for  A  to  treat  B 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  would  be  wrong  for  B  to  treat  A,"  etc.,  is  one.  \\e 
are  led  to  inquire,  however,  in  reading  Mr.  Whittaker's  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive book,  what  exactly  he  means  by  justice  and  whether  there  are  not  other 
a  priori  elements  in  morality.  He  finds  in  Kant's  command:  "So  act  as  to 
treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  a  means  only,"  a  classical  expression  of  the 
idea  of  justice.  This  principle  seems  to  me  to  include  more  than  the  idea  of 
justice,  as  it  is  understood,  for  example,  by  Sidgwick;  it  emphasizes  the  worth 
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of  the  human  personality  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  the  supreme  good.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Whittaker  will  supplement  this  able  little  volume  by  a 
thorough  study  of  justice  and  liberty.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  the  reader 
of  the  present  work  if  he  would  take  up  the  notion  of  the  'good'  in  its  relation 
to  the  idea  of  'obligation.' 

FRANK  THILL Y. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Les  sources  medievales  de  la  philosophic  de  Locke.     Par  EDOUAKD  KRAKOWSKI. 

Paris,  Jouve  et  Cie,  1915. — Pp.  215. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Krakowski  attempts  to  lay  bare  the  medieval  sources  of 
Locke's  philosophy.     He  finds  that  the  English  thinker  made  a  fairly  careful 
study  of  certain  medieval  philosophers,  and  that  the  teachings  which  his 
successors  believed  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  came  to  him  from  his  predecessors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Locke  became  acquainted  with  the  theological 
and  philosophical  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  both  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Christ  College,  Oxford,  and  that  he  was  particularly  attracted  to  the 
doctrines  of  such  writers  as  William  of  Occam  and  Pierre  de  la  Ramee.     In- 
deed, not  one  of  the  early  modern  philosophers  ignored  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  created  absolutely  new  ways  of  thinking;  all  of  them  reveal  traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  great  medieval  speculators.     Even  those  elements  in 
their  conceptions  which  strike  us  as  specifically  modern  are  not  always  wholly 
new;  the  modern  spirit,  which  moves  the  thinking  of  men  like  Bacon,  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  Locke,  Hobbes,  and  Leibniz,  did  not  appear  suddenly,  as  if 
shot  out  of  a  pistol;  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  as  black  as  they  are  painted. 
The  truth  is  we  find  tendencies  to  modernism  in  medieval  thought  as  well  as 
tendencies  to  medievalism  in  the  modern  era;  and  we  find  both  of  them 
together  in  many  a  leader  of  thought.     Locke's  religious  faith  is,  as  Dr. 
Krakowski  says,  like  that  of  a  medieval  man;  and  his  attempts  to  harmonize 
reason  and  revelation  and  to  prove  the  existence  of  angels  make  one  wonder 
how  he  could  have  become  the  father  of  English  deism.     If  he  had  confined 
himself  to  such  tasks,  he  would  not  have  left  a  very  deep  impress  upon  his 
times.     Dr.  Krakowski  regards  as  his  chief  claim  to  originality  his  successful 
synthesis  of  the  old  theories  and  modern  science.     This  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  tell  the  whole  story,  unless,  perhaps,  we  interpret  his  synthesis  in  the 
Hegelian  sense.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  after  all  Locke's  chief  work 
was  "an  essay  concerning  human  understanding,"  and  that  he  regarded  as 
his  most  important  problem  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  examination  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  discovering  its  validity.     It  is 
significant  that  Dr.  Krakowski  pays  little  attention  to  Book  IV  of  the  Essay; 
he  cites  a  number  of  references  to  this  important  phase  of  the  work  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  chapter,  in  which  he  discusses  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties, in  order  to  show  that  Locke  criticized  the  scholastic  teaching  and  must 
therefore  have  known  it  in  part;  but  he  does  not  show  that  Locke's  own  con. 
elusions  here  are  rooted  in  medieval  thought.     To  be  sure,  we  must  not  lose 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Krakowski's  task  was  to  trace  Locke's  teachings  to 
their  sources,  and  that  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  ignoring  such  elements  of  his 
philosophy  as  are  not  fully  represented  in  medieval  writers.  I  simply  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  give  one  a  false  impression  of  a 
great  thinker's  place  in  history;  his  contribution  dwindles  into  insignificance 
when  we  emphasize  his  kinship  with,  or  opposition  to,  his  predecessors,  and 
fail  to  take  account  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
debt  to  the  past,  Locke  approached  his  problems  in  a  spirit  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  his  forerunners;  and  it  was  his  method  rather  than  his  results 
which  made  his  work  popular  and  fruitful.  FRANK  THILLY. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Lettres  inedites  de  John  Locke  d  ses  amis  Nicolas  Thoynard,  Philippe  Van 
Limborch  et  Edward  Clarke.  Publiees  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes 
explicatives  par  HENRI  OLLION  et  T.  J.  DE  BOER.  Le  Have,  Nijhoff, 
1912. — Pp.  x,  258. 

The  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Locke  have  importance 
because  they  furnish  us  with  a  wealth  of  biographical  material;  they  tell  us 
what  books  and  things  aroused  his  keenest  interests,  and  aid  us  in  under- 
standing the  intellectual  life  of  the  thinker.  At  a  time  when  specialistic 
journals  were  few,  the  need  of  an  interchange  of  thoughts  among  scholars 
was  satisfied  by  correspondence  of  a  kind  not  common  today;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  a  body  of  literature  which  often  illuminates 
not  only  the  teachings  but  the  personalities  of  men  like  Spinoza,  Descartes, 
Locke,  and  Leibniz.  The  letters  in  this  collection,  published  from  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  contain  very  little  of  philosophical  value,  but 
they  do  give  us  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  writer's  mind ;  they  furnish 
the  complement,  as  Dr.  Ollion  expresses  it,  to  the  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  putting  the  theory  into  practice,  as  it  were;  and  they  assist 
us  in  discovering  the  principal  object  of  that  work.  They  also  reveal  to  us 
the  books  Locke  loved  to  read:  books  on  medicine  and  natural  history;  the 
accounts  of  travelers;  works  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  the  history  of  religion 
written  by  unprejudiced  men  like  Limborch  and  Thoynard;  and,  besides, 
technological  and  industrial  treatises. 

The  collection  contains  letters  to  Thoynard  written  in  French  and  Latin 
(the  same  letter  in  many  cases  changing  from  one  language  to  the  other), 
between  the  years  1678  to  1701;  to  van  Limborch,  written  in  Latin  (1684- 
1704),  and  to  Edward  Clarke,  written  in  English  and  dating  from  1692  to 
1 701 .  The  edition  is  supplied  with  short  biographies  of  Locke's  correspondents 
and  with  an  abundance  of  explanatory  notes.  FRANK  THILLY. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  History.     By  SHAILER  MATHEWS.     Cambridge, 

Harvard  University  Press,  1916. — Pp.  x,  227. 

We  have  in  these  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  an  essay  on  the  philosophy 
of  history.  The  limits  of  a  small  volume  do  not  permit  of  a  comprehensive 
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treatment  of  so  vast  a  subject;  but  the  author,  by  confining  himself  to  matters 
of  essential  importance  is  able  to  offer  a  cogent  and  persuasive  argument. 
Many  references  are  given,  especially  to  recent  works  upon  the  evolution  of 
social  and  political  institutions,  which  will  certainly  prove  helpful  to  readers 
who  are  interested  to  pursue  further  reading  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
The  author's  conception  of  the  world-process  is  of  course  idealistic  and  theistic, 
but  it  is  an  ethical  or  even  a  pragmatic  rather  than  an  absolute  idealism  which 
he  defends.  He  insists  that  the  true  method  of  historical  interpretation  is  to 
treat  history  as  a  genetic  process  and  not  as  a  collection  of  static  facts.  Inter- 
pretation will  therefore  depend  upon  the  discovery  of  genetic  relationships 
both  prior  and  subsequent  to  any  event  or  epoch  under  investigation.  He  is, 
however,  at  pains  to  disavow  any  all-inclusive  monistic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory: The  investigator  who  proceeds  inductively  must  guard  against  postu- 
lating any  fixed  end  or  ultimate  goal  as  the  objective  of  the  historical  move- 
ment. But  if  the  world-process  is  truly  a  '  going  concern '  it  must  reveal  some 
general  tendency  or  direction  which  a  fair  and  intelligent  induction  from  the 
facts  of  history  will  make  plain.  Such  an  inductive  investigation  will,  the 
author  believes,  show  a  general  direction  in  history  away  from  what  is  mechan- 
istic, economic,  and  animal,  and  toward  that  which  is  personal  and  ethical. 
The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  such  spiritual  interpretation  of  history  is 
found  in  the  geographic  and  economic  theories  of  history  which  seem  now  to 
dominate  the  thought  of  working  historians.  The  author  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  weight  of  scientific  authority  which  at  present  sustains  such  interpre- 
tations and  adopts  the  sound  strategy  of  attributing  to  the  physical  factors 
all  the  efficacy  claimed  for  them — short  of  actual  control.  He  is  careful  to 
show  how  at  every  stage  of  human  progress  geographic  situation  and  economic 
tension  furnish  the  conditions  under  which  personal  development  is  achieved. 
To  prove  his  own  thesis  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  historical  development 
against  thoroughly  mechanical  interpretations  he  maintains  that  the  course 
of  social  evolution  tends  to  set  from  materialistic  situations  toward  (i)  the 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  inner  sanctions  and  inhibitions  for  the  appeal 
to  force;  (2)  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  personal  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  (3)  the  transformation  of  the  fight  for  rights  into  the  giving  of 
justice.  These  three  inductions  he  defends  in  succeeding  chapters  and 
marshals  an  array  of  evidence  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  impress  any  mind 
open  to  conviction. — Several  troublesome  typographical  errors  were  noticed; 
in  the  references  given  on  p.  169  Bosanquet's  Principle  of  Individuality  and 

Value  is  attributed  to  Bradley. 

HENRY  WILKES  WRIGHT. 
LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

The  Philosophy  of  William  James.  By  TH.  FLOURNOY.  Authorized  trans- 
lation by  Edwin  B.  Holt  and  William  James,  Jr.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
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The  Limits  of  Effective  Legal  Action.     ROSCOE  POUND.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXVII,  2, 

pp.  150-167. 

The  history  of  law  shows  that  the  problem  of  enforcement  of  law  is  the 
problem  of  the  intrinsic  limitations  of  effective  legal  action.  We  can  treat 
the  development  of  law  under  five  headings,  (i)  Primitive  laws,  in  which  the 
moral  and  legal  are  undifferentiated  and  law  exists  mainly  to  keep  peace 
among  groups  of  kindred.  Abstract  justice  is  secondary;  the  limits  of  en- 
forcement are  the  primary  consideration.  (2)  Strict  law,  where  abstract 
justice  is  formulated  in  terms  of  inflexible  rules.  The  moral  aspects  of  a 
situation  or  of  conduct  are  disregarded,  and  the  field  of  operation  being  thus 
limited  there  is  no  problem  of  enforcement.  (3)  Law  of  equity,  representing 
the  infusion  of  purely  moral  ideas  into  law;  the  individual  as  the  moral  unit 
becomes  the  legal  unit ;  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  legal  coincide  with 
the  moral  law,  and  consequently  the  problem  of  enforcement  becomes  acute. 
Magisterial  discretion  gains  too  wide  a  scope  and  justice  becomes  too  personal 
and  uncertain.  (4)  Maturity  of  law.  Law  is  once  more  embodied  in  de- 
terminate rules  and  limited  to  a  definite  sphere  of  action.  Equality  and 
security  are  the  keynotes,  equality  through  the  certainty  of  rules,  security 
through  the  maintenance  of  property  and  contract.  The  problem  of  en- 
forcement is  again  solved  through  the  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  action  and 
by  relegating  certain  aspects  of  human  conduct  and  relations  to  social  control. 
(5)  Our  contemporary  situation;  which  has  much  in  common,  as  is  illustrated 
by  striking  parallels,  with  the  stage  of  equity.  Legislation  is  once  more 
attempting  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  human  relations  and  again  the  problem 
of  enforcement  becomes  critical.  The  situation  demands  an  analysis  of  the 
limitations  inherent  in  the  administration  of  justice  according  to  law.  The 
first  set  of  limitations  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  facts,  com- 
plicated by  the  exigencies  of  jury  trial.  These  difficulties  prevent  the  law 
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from  securing  the  full  rights  of  personality.  The  intangibility  of  duties  puts 
great  strain  upon  legal  action  and  involves  very  often,  as  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
offences,  the  creation  of  various  administrative  agencies  whose  effectiveness 
is  dubious.  The  subtlety  with  which  many  important  interests  are  infringed 
makes  legal  action  difficult  and  the  cases  arising  from  these  infringements 
tend  to  make  the  law  ridiculous.  Legal  machinery  is  inapplicable  to  many 
human  relations;  thus  conjugal  rights  have  no  external  sanction  today  beyond 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  Finally,  legal  action  is  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  individuals  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  a  limitation 
lessened  to  some  extent  by  the  institution  of  the  public  prosecutor,  but  not 
entirely  removed.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  drafting 
legislation,  but  the  life  of  law  is  in  its  enforcement  "and  the  law-maker  must 
keep  in  mind  not  only  the  form  of  the  rule  and  the  abstract  justice  of  its 
content  but  all  the  conditions  of  its  enforcement. 

WM.  E.  BINGHAM. 

Liberty  and  Democracy.     H.  B.  ALEXANDER.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXVII,  2,  pp.  131- 

149. 

The  European  War,  resulting  in  the  shattering  of  Europe's  humanitarian 
ideals,  forces  on  Americans  a  critical  examination  of  our  notion  of  liberty 
which  is  based  on  those  ideals,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  our  political 
thought.  Edward  Meyer,  the  famous  historian,  has  recently  suggested  that 
our  boasted  freedom  is  only  an  illusion,  and  this  suggests  that  our  examina- 
tion might  fruitfully  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  German  ideal  of  liberty. 
Meyer  remarks  that  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  the  State  are 
opposed,  and  this  leads  us  to  suspect  that  we  have  here  the  basis  of  the  op- 
posing ideals  of  liberty.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  has  expressed  this  German  view 
of  the  State  in  the  terse  statement  that  the  state  exists  not  for  the  individuals, 
but  the  individuals  for  the  state,  which  is  a  living  being  above  all  individuals, 
an  over-individual  soul.  According  to  this  point  of  view,  liberty  is  public 
and  not  private;  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will  consists  in  its  agreement 
with  the  will  of  the  state.  This  view  of  the  state  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  French,  English,  and  American,  and  the  German  notion  of  liberty  is  to 
the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  no  liberty  at  all.  The  Germans  gain,  no  doubt, 
for  this  lack  of  personal  freedom  by  'efficiency.'  Prussian  militarism  is  a 
feudalism  whose  basis  is  not  liberty  but  loyalty,  and  necessarily  excludes  the 
notion  of  equality.  The  writer  questions  the  truth  of  the  German  con- 
ception of  the  cosmopolis  and  of  the  polity  based  thereon.  The  universe  is 
not  exclusively  mental  and  spiritual,  the  exercise  of  the  reason  itself  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  material,  or  irrational,  factors  and  situations, 
and  the  essence  of  freedom  is  to  make  a  rational  choice.  It  follows  that  the 
utterly  'efficient'  state  can  be  neither  rational  nor  free;  political  reason  can 
exist  only  among  free  citizens.  Although  reason  is  thus  conditioned  by  a 
material  situation,  yet  it  is  essentially  a  condition  of  withdrawal  from  the 
material  and  physical;  it  is  consequently  anti-social  and  individual  in  character. 
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The  realization  of  ideal  values  demands  not  only  individual  liberty  but  also 
individual  detachment,  therefore  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  democratic,  and 
not  in  collectivistic  states;  the  over-individual  state  is  a  monstrosity,  the 
Prussian  militarism  is  a  modern  feudalism  despiritualized  and  imbruted  by  a 
conception  of  the  state  in  which  there  is  no  true  reason  or  true  humanity. 
Seeking  a  foundation  for  a  positive  estimate  of  true  democracy  according  to 
true  principles  of  rational  liberty  we  note  first  that  historically  democracies 
have  been  short-lived.  It  is  easier  to  act  than  to  think,  consequently  demo- 
cracy tends  to  degenerate  into  a  mob.  Plato  remarked  that  an  evil  democracy 
was  the  least  evil  of  all  evil  states  because  least  efficient  but  he  depreciated  a 
good  democracy  for  the  same  reason.  But,  we  ask,  is  efficiency  the  measure 
of  goodness?  Law  and  justice  are  expressions  of  imperfection;  they  are 
definable  only  in  terms  of  irreconcilable  conflicts.  Democracies  are  possible 
only  where  some  strife  exists;  this  is  the  secret  of  their  instability.  Does  this 
render  democratic  liberty  impossible?  Can  we  maintain  organization  for 
material  interests  and  avoid  organization  of  ideal  interests?  Such  an  achieve- 
ment is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  clearer  conception  of  law  and  justice. 
"Law,  in  the  state,  is  the  equivalent  of  self-control  in  the  individual;  justice 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  restraint  of  reason  and  the  love  of  truth.  .  .  .  Liberty 
is  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  life,  and  like  all  life  it  is  a  state  of  individual  souls." 
Justice  is  a  perpetual  will  which  should  be  directed  to  rendering  each  his  due 
and  to  defending  in  and  for  each  his  right.  This  will  is  possible  of  cultivation 
only  in  democracies,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  maintained, 
and  there  are  indications  that  in  the  United  States  we  are  failing  to  do  so. 
The  only  remedy  is  that  attempted  by  Socrates  for  the  Athenian  democracy, 

the  personal  inspiration  of  personal  thought. 

WM.  E.  BINGHAM. 

Quietism.     RUFUS  M.  JONES.     Harvard  Theological  Rev.,  X,  i,  pp.  1-51. 

Quietism  was  the  most  intense  stage  of  European  Mysticism.  There  are, 
for  Quietism,  two  levels  in  the  universe.  One  level  is  'nature,'  which  is 
godless  and  ruined.  The  other  level  is  the  supernatural.  Man  is  depraved. 
Consequently,  nothing  divine  can  originate  in  man  as  man.  The  Quietist 
sought  to  be  free  from  all  efforts  of  self  direction.  He  sought  the  complete 
'quiet'  of  the  'creature,'  the  crucifixion  of  self.  Then  out  of  this  state  of 
pure  repose,  in  which  the  mind  thinks  and  desires  and  wills  nothing,  divine 
movings  will  spontaneously  come.  Passivity  is  thus  only  a  condition  of 
divine  moving.  Quietism  does  not  mean  inaction.  The  soul  which  is  directed 
by  a  divine  principle  can  accomplish  wonders.  Quietism,  moreover,  implies 
intense  spiritual  action.  All  the  powers  of  consciousness  are  brought  into 
complete  focal  unity.  This  state  of  concentration  is  reached  by  a  single 
mighty  act.  When  the  state  is  once  reached,  the  soul  becomes  a  living  center 
of  receptivity  into  which  God  flows,  and  where  He  takes  the  place  of  the 
crucified  self  and  guides  the  individual's  actions.  In  this  complete  concen- 
tration, the  mind  takes  no  note  of  its  own  processes.  Pure  prayer  is  a  unitive 
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state  in  which  all  thoughts  and  desires  are  banished.  It  is  a  total  absorption 
in  God.  Pure  faith  is  without  any  definite  beliefs  or  expectations.  Pure 
love  loves  nothing  finite  or  particular.  It  seeks  no  return  and  loves  for  the 
sake  of  love  alone.  Prominent  in  Italian  Quietism  was  Miguel  de  Molinos. 
He  was  born  about  1627  in  Spain,  but  lived  much  of  his  life  at  Rome.  In 
1675,  he  published  his  Guida  Spirituale.  There  are  two  stages  of  spiritual 
life,  meditation  and  contemplation.  In  meditation,  reason  is  operative. 
The  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  central  truths  of  Christianity.  Contemplation 
does  not  begin  until  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  thought  and  of  effort. 
The  soul  enters  perfect  peace,  fearing  nothing,  desiring  nothing,  resting  in 
unselfish  love  and  wordless  prayer.  The  soul  must  do  without  enjoyment, 
and  even  without  signs  of  divine  favor.  The  Holy  Spirit  operates  unhindered 
only  in  an  absolute  silence  of  thoughts  and  in  a  complete  absence  of  all  self 
activity.  The  quieter  /  keep,  therefore,  the  better  all  things  succeed.  Moli- 
nos gathered  numerous  disciples.  These  tended  to  discount  the  value  of 
church  services.  Many  Quietists  believed  that  one  complete  surrender  to 
God  would  bring  grace  enough  to  continue  through  all  eternity.  The  church 
finally  decided  to  stamp  out  Quietism,  and  Molinos  was  arrested.  Quietism 
spread  widely,  however,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  The  prophetess  of 
French  Quietism  was  Madame  Guyon,  who  was  born  in  1648.  After  having 
once  had  a  deep  spiritual  experience,  she  passed  into  a  period  of  spiritual 
desolation,  in  which  she  lost  all  sense  of  the  divine  presence.  She  emerged, 
however,  with  a  richer  experience  than  before.  She  reached  a  state  of  per- 
petual union  with  God.  "Her-self"  was  dead,  and  a  "God-self"  came  to 
take  its  place.  Formerly,  her  will  had  submitted  to  God;  now  it  had  dis- 
appeared entirely.  She  was  only  a  passive  divine  instrument,  moved  from 
within.  One  of  her  books,  Les  Torrents  Spirituals,  was  written  automatically 
by  a  movement  which  she  could  not  resist.  Before  writing,  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  going  to  say.  As  she  wrote,  she  found  herself  relieved. 
Madame  Guyon  shows  many  hysterical  symptoms,  and  many  of  her  actions 
appear  foolish  to  us.  But  there  is  a  real  spiritual  power  in  her  notwithstanding 
her  mental  disorder.  She  regarded  herself  as  sent  to  be  the  instrument  of  a 
far-reaching  spiritual  reformation.  Madame  Guyon  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  Fenelon.  She  felt  that  she  was  destined  to  prepare  him  for 
great  spiritual  leadership.  Fenelon  was  much  more  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive in  his  Quietism  than  was  Madame  Guyon.  He  had  great  respect  for  her, 
however,  and  refused  to  join  in  condemning  her  when  she  was  imprisoned. 
Fenelon  was  a  strange  mingling  of  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  saint,  but 
he  was  really  striving  to  promote  spirituality.  Quietism  was  an  attempt  to 
find  a  direct  union  with  the  Infinite  without  the  mediation  of  priests  and 
sacraments.  Thus  the  movement  had  Protestant  tendencies.  Quietism, 
however,  shows  the  foolishness  of  regarding  man  as  depraved  and  of  trying  to 
annihilate  human  powers.  The  religious  life  succeeds  only  as  the  personality 
is  developed.  Quietism,  moreover,  was  too  abstract  to  be  translated  into 

real  human  life. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 
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L'idealisme  positif.     DR.  GRASSET.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLII,  2,  pp.  171-189. 

Positive  Idealism  is  the  application  of  the  positivistic  method  to  the  ideal- 
istic principle.  This  idealism  does  not  deny  the  objective  reality  of  matter. 
All  knowledge  of  reality  is  referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  but  not  all  reality. 
Positive  Idealism  studies  matter,  but  always  by  the  medium  of  the  psychical 
human  fact.  Positive  Idealism  does  not  enter  into  metaphysical  discussions, 
and  can  be  reconciled  in  practice  with  either  Spiritualism  or  Materialism. 
The  purpose  of  Positive  Idealism  is  to  establish  a  philosophy  founded  upon 
positive  science,  which  shall  have  the  authority  of  a  science  and  which  can 
be  universally  accepted  by  men  without  damage  to  their  freedom  of  thought. 
Positive  Idealism  must  be  based  on  human  biology,  or  the  positive  study  of 
man.  Previous  attempts  to  reconcile  Idealism  with  science  have  started 
with  general  biology  or  even  with  universal  science.  Such  attempts  can  lead 
only  to  the  negation  of  psychology,  morals,  and  sociology,  because  they  do  not 
distinguish  human  phenomena  from  other  phenomena.  In  denning  the  psychic 
phenomenon,  I  wish  to  consider  only  the  material  element  in  human  function- 
ing. The  nervous  system  receives  external  energy,  stores  it,  transforms  it, 
and  then  sends  it  out  to  the  exterior.  When  this  process  is  immediate,  the 
act  is  reflex.  When  the  process  is  prolonged,  the  act  is  psychic.  Psychic 
phenomena  have  their  seat  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  word  '  psychical '  is 
more  general  than  the  words  ''conscious '  and  '  mental."  The  psychic  phenomena 
of  somnambulism  and  hypnosis  remain  subconscious.  The  psychic  function 
of  man  should  be  divided  into  psychism  superior  and  psychism  inferior. 
The  act  of  composing  an  article  is  an  example  of  psychism  superior.  The 
act  of  the  typist  is  an  example  of  psychism  inferior.  It  is  automatic  and 
unconscious,  but  yet  psychic.  The  two  psychisms  are  generally  associated. 
Emotions  contain  two  kinds  of  elements,  psychical  elements  and  non- 
psychical  elements.  Both  are  physiological.  Much  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  emotions  by  the  study  of  these  non-psychic  elements,  but  such  a  study 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  study  of  the  psychic  emotional  state  itself.  The 
psychic  and  the  physiological  are  not  two  distinct  orders.  There  is  no 
sudden  break  from  the  physiological  to  the  psychical  the  moment  that  the 
nervous  current  passes  into  the  cortical  neurone.  Psychic  phenomena  are 
different  in  some  respects  from  non-psychic  physiological  phenomena.  Each 
type  is  susceptible  of  a  distinct  type  of  study.  But  psychical  phenomena 
are  physiological  phenomena,  and  are  capable  of  a  positive  scientific  study 
as  are  the  non-psychic  physiological  phenomena. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 

Sur  quelques  formes  de  nos  efforts.     J.  PHILIPPE.     Rev.  Ph.,  No.  493,  I,  pp. 

37-59- 

What  are  the  elements  which,  in  their  diverse  modalities,  constitute  the 

different  forms  of  our  efforts?     Philosophers  and  psychologists  differ  greatly 

in  regard  to  this  question,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  common  use  of  the  word 

effort'  helps  but  little.     In  physiological  terms  description  is  easy;  it  is  an 
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act  necessitating  an  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  beyond  our  ordinary 
measure;  "it  consists  in  displaying  at  a  given  moment  an  intense  muscular 
contraction  in  order  to  overcome  a  considerable  obstacle."  (H.  Beaumis.) 
The  common  type  here  is  thoracic  effort.  The  real  moment  of  effort  in  this 
process  is  the  final  one,  when  the  exercise  of  muscular  energy  brings  into  action 
our  osseous  levers  against  a  resistance  in  order  to  overcome  it,  because  this 
puts  our  energies  to  work  beyond  their  usual  limits.  Corresponding  to  this 
activity  there  are  internal,  invisible  modifications  of  tissues  which  are  funda- 
mental to  it,  the  circulatory  and  glandular  systems  which  stand  between  our 
nervous  organization  and  the  muscular.  Behind  all  this  physiological  ap- 
paratus, however,  we  have  as  ultimate  fact  a  mental  adaptation ;  there  is  with 
man  no  effort  without  a  certain  play  of  intelligence.  But  the  analysis  of  the 
physiological  stages  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  mental  deter- 
minations which  are  their  inner  face.  For  the  physiologist  effort  can  be 
analyzed  into  elements,  but  it  presents  itself  to  consciousness  as  a  perfect 
unity.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  effort,  whether  sensorial  or  intel- 
lectual, is  preference,  a  mind  open  to  some  ideas,  closed  to  others.  Effort  is 
essentially  active  and  spontaneous;  it  cannot  be  induced  by  purely  abstract 
ideas,  nor  can  it  be  realized  by  cerebral,  intellectual,  or  moral  habits.  These 
are  merely  auxiliaries.  It  implies  the  unknown,  it  is  an  attempt  to  realize  what 
is  not  habitual,  to  make  quality  of  energy  prevail  over  quantity,  to  pass 
beyond  the  power  at  our  disposal,  thanks  to  a  new  organization  whose  essential 
element  is  of  the  mental  order.  An  analysis  of  effort  into  its  principal  degrees 
reveals  four  principal  stages,  (i)  The  inhibition  at  the  beginning  of  effort, 
analogous  to  the  act  by  which  we  limit  the  field  of  vision  in  order  to  fix  an 
object,  which  prepares  for  the  exercise  of  our  activity  by  a  kind  of  delimitation. 
(2)  The  putting  to  work  of  our  energy  within  the  field  thus  limited.  Here  the 
factor  of  personality  is  dominant,  since  the  effort  can  only  succeed  in  realizing 
the  forms  of  activity  already  developed  by  our  personal  habits.  (3)  The 
essential  character  of  effort  is  however  to  surpass  the  banal  rhythm  of  daily 
life;  it  commences  where  we  actually  surpass  ourselves.  In  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  effort  always  involves  a  risk  as  we  are  employing  unknown 
forces;  consequently  it  supposes,  and  gives  us,  a  completer  consciousness  of 
ourselves.  (4)  The  elements  which  mount  from  the  depths  of  our  spon- 
taneity at  the  moment  effort  is  realized,  a  rising  state  of  energy  to  the  point 
of  the  emergence  of  our  personal  activity,  and  an  expenditure  of  energy  which 
surpasses  without  destroying  the  rhythm  that  an  intelligent  experience  makes 
us  adopt  as  the  law  privileged  to  exercise  our  forces.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  ultimate  element  of  effort  is  a  form  of  energy  at  once  representative  and  a 
rising  state  issuing  from  our  experience,  in  accord  with  it  and  yet  surpassing  it. 
It  is  a  reflective  impulse  of  growing  initiative,  an  exercise  of  our  personality 
and  of  our  will,  in  order  to  make  them  accomplish  more  than  we  believe 

possible. 

WM.  E.  BIXGHAM. 
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L'ideal-isme  de  Taine.     R.  LENOIR.     Rev.  de  Met.,  XXIII,  6,  pp.  859-878. 

Amid  the  diversity  of  Taine's  writings,  produced  no  doubt  by  the  diversity 
of  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  his  thinking,  two  dominant, 
though  partly  contradictory,  tendencies  must  be  noticed,  the  one  leading  him 
toward  positivism,  the  other  toward  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  reason. 
These  writings  were  not  intended  to  give  his  philosophy  a  systematic  form, 
and  yet  a  unity  of  direction  can  be  traced  in  them.  (I)  Taine's  Intellectual 
Development.  Although  Taine  had  little  taste  for  the  particular  sciences, 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  an  enthusiasm  for  clear 
and  definite  ideas  which  could  be  proved  once  for  all  by  scientific  logic.  He 
placed  no  faith  in  the  emotions,  nor  in  intuition;  nevertheless  his  purely 
logical  imagination  was  tempered  by  the  great  flexibility  of  his  intellect.  A 
study  of  Spinoza  and  Kant  and  an  acquaintance  with  German  romanticism 
and  French  positivism  made  him  cognizant  of  all  the  tendencies  which  were 
dominant  in  nineteenth  century  thought.  Accepting  these  influences,  he 
became  their  master  and  did  not  lose  his  independence  of  spirit.  (II)  The 
Metaphysical  Conception  of  Nature.  Taine's  metaphysical  position  may  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  official  philosophy  (eclecticism),  which  he  combats, 
and  the  philosophy  of  immanence,  which  he  accepts.  He  is  too  critical  and 
not  imaginative  enough  to  appreciate  fully  the  beauties  of  romanticism,  but 
it  is  from  Hegel  that  he  derives  the  elements  of  a  doctrine  of  substance  and 
causality.  He  begins  by  accepting  the  Spinozistic  theory  of  substance,  and, 
realizing  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  which  that  con- 
ception raises,  solves  the  difficulty  by  adopting  the  Hegelian  theory  of  develop- 
ment and  immanence.  Development  for  him,  however,  is  not  purely  logical, 
sut  a  living  evolution  of  forces  by  means  of  which  the  world  presents  not 
anly  a  unity  of  organization,  but  also  a  unity  of  composition.  Reality  mani- 
fests itself  to  us  in  particular  things,  which  possess  individuality  and  so  appear 
indetermined  and  free,  but,  since  there  is  not  a  particular  substance  under- 
ling each  phenomenon,  all  the  events  of  the  world,  including  psychical  facts 

id  social  facts,  are  under  a  strict  necessity.     A  cause,  furthermore,  is  an 

tive,  productive  force,  not  necessarily  a  metaphysical  entity,  but  a  con- 
lition  internal  to  a  group  of  facts  by  means  of  which  they  are  explained. 

lus  he  agrees  with  Hegel  that  knowledge  is  possible  because  the  truth  is  in 
things,  the  real  is  the  rational.  (Ill)  The  Scientific  Conception  of  Nature. 
The  publication  of  L' intelligence  marks  a  new  departure  in  Taine's  thought. 
Influenced  by  the  reaction  against  Hegelianism,  he  turns  away  from  a  priori 
metaphysics  toward  science  and  a  study  of  contemporary  philosophers.  He 
agrees  with  J.  S.  Mill  that  bodies  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  sensations 
they  produce,  but  holds  that  matter  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  sensations 
but  the  necessity  of  sensations.  Further,  he  identifies  necessity  with  force, 
claiming  that  the  world  of  the  physicist  is  a  system  of  forces,  which  are  the 
real  subject  matter  of  thought,  while  the  sensations  arising  from  them  are 
illusory.  Behind  the  thing  there  is  an  idea;  behind  the  phenomenon,  a  law; 
behind  the  particular,  a  universal.  But  for  him  the  logical  movement  of 
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thought  is  not  synthetic,  but  analytic  and  deductive.  Mathematics  affords 
us  the  true  example  of  reason,  since  all  judgments  are  equations,  or  substi- 
tutions of  terms.  Furthermore,  experimental  science  is  of  a  piece  with 
mathematics,  their  differences  being  only  apparent  and  not  essential.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  motion,  and  that  they  derive  their  necessity 
from  their  analytic  character,  that  is  to  say,  because  the  truth  is  in  things  and 
motion  itself  is  a  modification  of  thought, 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

La  logique  de  la  medecine,  d'apres  Cabanis.    F.  COLONNA  D'ISTRIA.     Rev.  de 

Met.,  XXIV,  I,  pp.  59-73. 

In  all  the  works  of  Cabanis  the  inspiration  is  eminently  practical  and 
social.  His  writings  bear  directly  on  the  two  principal  problems  whose  study 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  What  are  the  limits 
of  the  certainty  to  which  medicine  can  pretend?  What  is  the  method  which 
should  assure  its  development?  Cabanis  analyzes  with  great  precision  all 
the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  constitution  of  medicine  as  a  science.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  mysterious  character  of  life  itself.  The  doctor  must  resign 
himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  first  causes  of  disease,  unless  one 
means  by  first  cause  the  positive  conditions  of  the  appearance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  A  greater  obstacle  lies  in  the  diversity  of  diseases  and 
the  complexity  of  their  character.  There  are  however  a  few  elements  which, 
by  their  multiple  combinations,  produce  the  illusion  of  an  infinite  variety. 
The  analysis  of  these  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  what  Cabanis  calls  the  symptom- 
atic method.  As  to  the  practical  difficulty  of  defining  the  nature  and  action 
of  remedies,  Cabanis  replies  that  one  cannot  claim  for  medicine  the  certainty 
of  calculus  and  that  time  and  effort  will  finally  bring  a  decision  on  debatable 
points.  Medicine  is  the  work  of  nature  and  has  in  nature  its  eternal  basis 
and  means  of  perfection.  Medicine  has  reached  according  to  Cabanis  a 
decisive  phase  in  its  history;  the  time  is  propitious  to  accomplish  in  this  domain 
a  reform  comparable  to  that  of  which  Descartes  has  been  the  promotor  in 
general  philosophy.  In  other  words,  in  the  medicine  of  the  past  ideas  pre- 
tended to  dominate  facts,  in  the  medicine  of  the  future  it  will  be  the  facts 
which  will  impose  their  reality  on  the  intellect.  Cabanis  makes  analysis,  in 
method,  fulfill  the  function  at  once  of  classification  and  interpretation,  giving 
it  under  four  heads:  (i)  Descriptive  analysis;  (2)  Analysis  of  decomposition; 
(3)  Historical  analysis;  and  (4)  Analysis  of  deduction.  In  medical  discovery 
the  most  efficacious  generally  is  historical  analysis.  Deduction  is  absolutely 
certain  only  where  the  data  are  limited  and  invariable.  In  regard  then  to 
the  logic  of  medicine  the  ambition  to  investigate  first  causes  is  illusory  and 
dangerous.  There  are  phenomena  whose  succession  is  regular  and  this  order 
forms  the  only  legitimate  object  to  which  the  investigation  of  medicine  may 
be  applied.  In  relation  to  method,  however,  medicine  like  the  other  sciences 

is  tributary  to  philosophy  and  owes  to  it  its  unity. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 
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Ueber  Einheit  und  Fortschritt  des  Menschengeschlechls  im  Welt-Krieg  1914/16. 

ALFRED  WOLFF.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  II  Abteilung,  XXII,  2,  pp.  103-117. 

The  title  seems  contradictory  and  meaningless  in  view  of  the  present 
situation.  But  before  the  year  1914  internationalism,  the  thought  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  had  arisen  from  multiple  reasons,  from  common 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  feelings,  from  cosmopolitanism  resulting  from  a 
narrowing  of  the  world,  etc.  The  question  that  faces  us  is:  Are  there  not 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  war  surviving  effects  of  this  time  of  1914?  And  one 
can  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Wars  are  today  wars  of  whole  peoples  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  people  is 
drawn  into  them  in  sympathy,  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  the  existence 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  war  and  the  intensity  of  the  participants 
which  forms  the  basis  for  a  fundamental  feeling  which  no  living  being  can 
escape.  Its  effect  is  shown  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states;  in  the  appeals 
of  the  nations  which  recognize  no  parties,  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  in 
general  to  the  state,  a  relation  which  has  everywhere  become  closer.  It  is 
true  also  that  in  the  province  of  the  war  itself,  its  form  and  means  are  not  so 
different  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  internal  condition  of  the  states. 
The  states  in  this  world  war  are  in  the  last  analysis  brothers  of  a  national 
family,  one  of  which  is  younger,  not  mature  enough  for  the  hard  struggle, 
others  are  too  old  and  therefore  summoned  to  die,  others,  again,  come  forth 
in  the  full  bloom  of  their  strength,  therefore  the  victory  falls  to  them.  In 
the  last  class  are  the  Germans.  Thus  is  explained  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
mans, thus  also  is  explained  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  level  attained  by 
all  in  equipment  and  preparation,  in  tactics  and  strategy.  This  unanimity 
is  seen  even  in  the  style  in  which  military  despatches  are  written,  similar  in 
their  brevity,  in  their  actual  or  feigned  tendency  to  truth.  Various  are  the 

.eories  of  justification  for  this  struggle:  (i)  the  war  is  one  of  existence;  (2)  a  war 

defense;  (3)  a  just  war  to  equalize  fortunes;  (4)  a  holy  war  waged  by  Islam. 

ut  each  nation  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  chosen  people.  In  the  way 
he  nations  judge  one  another  as  opponents  we  find  to  be  universal,  not  merely 

e  lack  of  understanding,  the  attempt  at  generalization,  but  also  a  determined 
,eme  of  judging.  Here  the  general  tendency  is  to  underrate  the  enemy  and 

is  fortunes  and  achievements.  But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  resemblance 
f  the  warring  nations,  in  the  provisions  which  all  have  made  in  war,  such  as 

e  laws  forbidding  alcoholic  drinks  during  mobilization.  It  has  been  proved 
moreover  that,  even  in  a  war  as  great  as  this,  states  can  hold  out  financially 
through  a  re-organization  of  political  economy,  through  the  institution  of 
loans  and  other  devices.  Thus  even  the  hostile  nations  involuntarily  betray 
the  essential  unity  of  the  world.  VIRGINIA  BAKER. 


» 


Skizze  uber  begriffliches  Denken  und  Anschauung.     M.  LEWINSKI.    Ar.  f.  sys. 
Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  197-219. 

(i)  The  Method  of  Philosophy.     From  the  very  beginning,  two  conflicting 
tendencies  struggle  against  each  other  in  the  history  of  philosophy.     The 
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first,  which  finds  its  classical  representative  in  Plato  and  those  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  place  the  concept  at  the  heart  and  center  of  spiritual  life, 
may  be  called  the  mythico-religious  school;  the  other,  represented  in  Greek 
thought  by  Democritus,  lays  more  emphasis  in  constructing  a  theory  of 
reality  on  the  clearness  obtained  from  the  perception  of  successive  phenomena, 
and  may  be  designated  as  the  tendency  toward  rationalistic  clarity.     In 
modern  times,  although  certain  considerations  still  need  to  be  advanced  in 
its  defence,  the  latter  method  seems  to  have  taken  the  ascendancy.     The 
psychological  analysis  of  the  thought  processes  is  appealed  to  for  the  solu- 
tion of  all  philosophical  problems,  and  yet  criticisms  of  this  identification  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  arise  everywhere.     Some  hold  that,  since  psy- 
chology has  a  different  subject-matter,  it  cannot  ultimately  answer  philo- 
sophical questions.     But  this  objection  is  peculiarly  short-sighted,  for,  if  the 
two  disciplines  differ  in  this  respect,  we  need  to  be  told  with  what  objects 
philosophy  concerns  itself.     Others  claim  that  philosophy  deals  with  questions 
of  value  and  validity,  and  that  these  matters  do  not  admit  of  psychological 
investigation.     This,  however,  is  clearly  a  petitio  principii,  for  there  is  no 
approach  to  these  questions  except  that  of  psychology.     In  fact,  the  attack 
on  the  reduction  of  philosophy  to  psychology  goes  back  as  far  as  Kant,  but 
even  he,  as  well  as  his  followers,  could  not  dispense  with  psychological  observa- 
tion and  analysis  in  developing  their  metaphysical  positions.     Without  going 
into  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  experimentation  on  others  versus 
introspection  in  psychology,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  psychological  con- 
siderations alone  will  give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical problems.     (2)  The  Concept.     (Der  Begriff.)     The  concept  is  one  of 
the  most  important  mediums  by  which  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  its 
activity,  and,  therefore,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  careful  psychological 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  its  nature  and  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  life. 
The  popular  consciousness  falsely  considers  the  concept  to  be  a  representative 
image,  and  associational  psychology,  when  it  describes  the  concept,  as  a 
fusion  of  perceptual  and  memory  images,  does  not  get  very  far  beyond  this 
view.     The  concept  is,  however,  much  more  than  an  image.     Its  differentiating 
characteristics  are  accuracy,   stability,   and  validity,   while  the   particular 
images  arise  and  decay  in  an  untrustworthy  temporal  succession.     The  con- 
cept may  be  defined,  then,  as  an  element  of  thought  considered  as  definitely 
related  to  a  causal  system  of  reality.     Its  meaning  is  expressed  in  a  causal 
law;  its  content,  and  test,  is  found  in  particular  things;  its  function  is  to 
mediate  between  the  two,  giving  individuality  to  the  latter  and  validity  to 
the  former.     As  such  the  concept  stands  as  the  unifying  principle  of  thought. 
(3)  Time  and  Space.     Intuition  and  Thought.     From  one  point  of  view, 
time  and  space  must  be  considered  as  empirical  conceptions.     Particular 
things  have  a  temporal  quality,  that  is,  they  follow  each  other  in  temporal 
sequences,  just  as  they  have  color,  and  this  quality  abstracted  from  them  is 
the  concept  of  time.     Likewise  the  concept  of  space  is  formed  by  abstracting 
from  the  juxtaposition,  size,  and  shape  of  particular  objects.     To  consider 
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space  and  time  as  a  priori  intuitions  in  the  Kantian  sense  would  be  to  destroy 
the  conceptual  unity  of  the  thought  life  for  which  we  have  contended.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  space  and  time  must  be  considered 
as  intuitions.  Over  and  above  the  transitory  temporal  and  spatial  relations 
of  objects  is  a  duration  of  time  and  an  extent  of  space,  which  are  immediately 
apprehended  in  their  unity  and  eternity.  Duration  and  stability  are  just  as 
much  qualities  of  objects  as  is  change,  so  that  through  the  whole  manifold 
of  changing  phenomena  there  runs  a  unified  duration  of  time  as  such  and  a 
unified  extent  of  pure  space.  By  the  combination  of  these  two  elements, 
the  unity  in  variety,  the  identity  in  difference  of  the  space-time  world  as 
definitely  related  to  the  causal  system  of  reality  is  embraced  by  conceptual 
thought. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

In  welchem  Verhdltnis  steht  Spinozas  Lehre  von  Leib  und  Seele  zu  der  seiner 
Vorganger?    JOHANNES  DRASEKE.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XXII,  2,  pp.  144-169. 
Setting  out  with  the  principle  of  methodical  doubt,  Descartes  convinced 
himself  of  his  own  existence,  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  existence  of 
the  outer  world.     The  latter  consisted  of  bodies  whose  essence  was  extension, 
and  which  were  entirely  opposed  in  nature  to  soul.      Extension  and  soul 
were  two  mutually  exclusive  substances.     God,  however,  was  substance  in 
the  absolute  sense,  while  matter  and  mind  were  only  substances  relatively  to 
ich  other;  each  could  be  conceived  without  the  other.     These  two  substances 
were  united  in  the  human  being,  especially  on  the  emotional  side  of  man's 
iture.     Thus,  in  regard  to  the  passions,  Descartes  said  that  in  a  sense  the 
nil  was  in  every  part  of  the  whole  body.     However,  for  Descartes  the  soul 
is  especially  related  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  the  pineal  gland,  from  which 
received  sensations  and  through  which  it  directed  movements.     Descartes' 
accessors  were  unable  to  find  this  solution  satisfactory.     De  la  Forge  denied 
my  natural  connection  between  body  and  soul;  Clauberg  attributed  to  the 
nil  a  miraculous  influence  over  the  body,  and  to  the  body  an  occasionalistic 
tusality  over  the  soul ;  Cordemoy  gave  the  will  a  merely  occasionalistic  power 
/er  the  body;  while  Geulinx  completely  denied  the  possibility  of  mutual 
ifluence,  and  affirmed  an  occasionalistic  relationship  directly  dependent  upon 
Malebranche  took  what  was  substantially  the  same  position.     Thus 
find  the  idea  of  God  as  the  sole  substance,  which  was  to  be  Spinoza's  great 
rinciple,  coming  to  the  front  in  the  development  of  occasionalism.     Spinoza 
ide  God  the  one  substance  and  lowered  body  and  soul  to  the  rank  of  attri- 
butes.    Bodies  and  souls  became  modi  of  the  divine  substance.     In  his  Short 
Treatise,  however,  Spinoza  was  still  under  the  power  of  the  Cartesian  theory, 
id  taught  a  doctrine  of  mutual  influence  mediated  by  animal  spirits.     In  the 
Short  Treatise  soul  and  body  were  inseparable  parts  of  one  whole,  and  their 
anity  was  especially  manifest  in  the  passions,  as  it  was  for  Descartes  also. 
In  the  Ethics  Spinoza  teaches  that  each  mode  may  be  viewed  under  infinite 
aspects,  two  of  which  are  known  to  us,  thought  and  extension.     As  for  Des- 
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cartes  souls  were  substances,  of  which  ideas  were  modi,  so  for  Spinoza  God 
was  the  substance,  of  which  thought  was  an  attribute,  and  souls  were  modi, 
or  ideas.  The  unity  of  body  and  soul  is  the  unity  of  idea  and  object,  for  the 
human  soul  is  the  idea  of  the  human  body.  There  can  be  no  interaction 
between  soul  and  body,  for  they  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  Has 
Spinoza  solved  the  problem?  As  motions  cannot  become  sensations,  Spinoza 
can  never  explain  sensation,  nor  the  knowledge  which  arises  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  God,  as  the  infinite  substance,  cannot  be  known,  and  thus  human 
knowledge,  adequate  and  inadequate,  is  impossible.  Spinoza's  assertion  that 
no  one  understands  the  action  of  soul  on  the  body,  suggests  the  insolubility 
of  the  problem.  Although  Spinoza's  solution  is  unsatisfactory,  no  better 
solution  has  been  brought  forward. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Die  realen  Grundlagen  der  Hegelschen  Philosophic.     GUSTAVE  KORBER.    Ar.  f. 

G.  Ph.,  XXII,  2,  pp.  179-192. 

The  craving  for  a  world-view  which  will  give  life  a  spiritual  foundation  is 
bringing  about  a  renewal  of  Hegelianism.  It  is  doubted,  however,  that  this 
imposing  system  itself  rests  on  firm  foundations.  What  are  the  bases  of  the 
Hegelian  system?  Hegel  is  held  to  have  founded  his  system  upon  pure 
thought.  But  even  if  his  system  were  founded  upon  pure  thought,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  without  purchase  on  reality.  But  Hegel's  system  does  not 
start  from  pure  thought,  but  from  thought  inseparably  united  with  experi- 
ence. Hegel  said  that  the  universal  was  the  truth  of  sensible  experience. 
He  held  that  we  were  driven  to  mount  from  the  particular  to  the  universal 
by  the  'Gang  der  Sache  selbst.'  The  real  is  the  concrete  individual,  the  syn- 
thesis of  universal  and  particular.  Hegel's  method  does  not  need  to  appeal 
surreptitiously  to  experience,  for  it  conceives  thought  in  inseparable  unity 
with  experience  from  the  start.  The  dialectical  method  takes  up  the  content 
of  the  empirical  sciences  and  suspends  their  immediately  given  character, 
rendering  them  intelligible.  Understanding  divides  concrete  realities  into 
opposed  phases,  which  thereupon  contradict  each  other  and  themselves;  this 
contradiction  is  resolved  in  a  higher  unity,  which  takes  up  and  preserves  the 
truth  of  the  previously  contradictory  aspects.  Thus  Being,  abstracted  from 
Nothing,  becomes  Nothing,  and  Nothing,  abstracted  from  Being,  Being;  the 
reality  lies  in  Becoming.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  determinate  being 
has  and  has  not  Being,  but  that  abstract  Being  is  Nothing.  A  better  example 
is  the  relation  of  Infinite  and  Finite.  The  two  are  inseparably  united;  if  they 
are  separated,  the  Infinite  becomes  Finite,  and  vice  versa.  The  synthesis 
is  the  Infinite  grasping  itself  and  the  Finite  in  itself.  In  the  same  way  Essence 
and  Appearance  are  related  to  each  other.  Thus  the  dialectical  method  has 
its  fundamental  value.  The  Hegelian  system  rests  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
comes  as  near  to  truth  as  is  possible  with  our  faculties. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 
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Nietzsche  als  Philosoph  und  die  Philosophic  unserer  Tage.    ALFRED  WERNER. 

Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XXIII,  i,  pp.  66-78. 

The  first  period  of  the  Nietzschean  philosophy  involves  a  mystical  con- 
ception of  the  universe  strongly  influenced  by  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer. 
During  the  second  period  his  positive  philosophy  was  developed  which,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  former  period,  recognized  the  importance  of  actuality 
and  truth.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Nietzsche  came  to  recognize  only  that 
truth  which  concerns  itself  with  the  furtherance  of  life.  The  results  of  the 
last  period,  while  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  scientific,  are  really  the 
product  of  the  passionate,  metaphysical  judgment  of  a  poet.  A  review  of 
Nietzsche's  life-work  quickly  reveals  the  numberless  contradictions  and  sharp 
antitheses  characteristic  of  the  poetic  nature. 

Modern  philosophy,  as  characterized  by  Wilhelm  Wundt,  reacting  against 
the  post-Kantian  idealism,  has  begun  to  base  its  theories  once  more  on  the 
actual  facts  of  sense-perception.  What  is  now  essential  to  philosophy  is  not  the 
exclusion  of  the  various  sciences  but  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  science.  The  task  of  philosophy,  in  contrast  to  that  of  logic, 
is  the  clarification  of  the  basic  principles  of  all  science  by  pointing  out  the 
universality  of  their  nature.  Nietzsche  did  very  little  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
as  thus  defined,  but  if  life  and  world  problems  are  admitted  to  its  jurisdiction 
he  stands  out  as  a  mighty  land-mark.  He  must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
understood  and  criticized  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  technical  philosopher,  and  he 
must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  life-work  as  a  whole,  not  on  any  one  product 
or  period  of  his  life. 

CHARLES  H.  WRIGHT. 


NOTES. 

Most  readers  of  the  REVIEW  will  probably  have  noted  the  death  of  Professor 
John  E.  Russell,  of  Williams,  on  February  25.  Although  he  but  seldom  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Associations, 
Professor  Russell  had  a  rather  wide  acquaintance  among  the  philosophical 
faculties  of  the  country,  and  his  numerous  and  very  able  contributions  to  the 
various  technical  periodicals  made  him  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  some  time  after  graduating  from  Williams 
in  1872  his  chief  interest  lay  in  theology,  and  for  five  years  he  held  the  chair 
of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  But  in  1889  he  turned 
definitely  from  theology  to  philosophy,  and  accepted  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  his  Alma  Mater.  His  philosophical  publications  began  with 
an  edition  of  Locke's  Essay  (in  1891),  and  an  article  in  this  REVIEW  (in  1896), 
entitled  "  Self -consciousness,  Social  Consciousness,  and  Nature."  Perhaps 
his  most  memorable  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  critical  essays  upon  Pragmatism. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  broad  and  sympathetic  yet  subtly  critical  mind, 
that  these  pragmatic  essays  are  on  both  sides  of  the  subject.  In  fact  nearly 
all  that  is  to  be  said  both  for  Pragmatism  and  against  it  is  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  outline  and  suggestion,  within  these  papers. 

Professor  Russell's  work  as  a  teacher  showed  the  same  combination  of  the 
critical  and  the  sympathetic  as  did  his  writings.  His  loyalty  to  truth  and  his 
inveterate  habit  of  looking  for  all  possible  weak  points  in  his  own  position 
prevented  him  from  giving  complete  adherence  to  any  metaphysical  school. 
Up  to  the  very  last  his  mind  retained  the  power  to  surrender  the  old  and 
accept  the  new,  which  most  men  lose  after  forty.  It  was  in  part  due  to  this 
perennially  youthful  characteristic,  and  to  his  unfailing  sympathy  with  young 
men,  that  he  was  loved  by  his  students  as  few  teachers  are. 

Professor  S.  P.  Hayes  has  leave  of  absence  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  for 
the  present  semester.  He  is  spending  the  half-year  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Overbrook,  where  he  is  giving  mental  tests  and  making 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind.  His  work  at  Mount  Holyoke  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Coffin,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Earlham 
College. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  April  6 
and  7,  1917.  Professor  G.  H.  Mead,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  President 
of  the  Association,  presided,  and  read  an  address  on  "The  Instinct  of  Hostility." 
A  Symposium  was  held  at  which  the  following  questions  were  asked:  (i)  In 
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what  sense  does  the  human  person  possess  independence  of  his  physical  organ- 
ism and  environment?  (2)  What  reality  has  the  history  of  the  world  as  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  present  it?  (3)  Does  any  being  exist  that 
plays  the  part  assigned  to  God  in  theistic  religion?  These  questions  were 
discussed  by  Professors  E.  H.  Hollands,  R.  W.  Sellars,  A.  W.  Moore,  B.  H. 
Bode,  and  E.  S.  Ames,  from  the  points  of  view  of  Idealism,  Realism,  Prag- 
matism, and  with  respect  to  "Experience  and  the  Physical  World." 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 
THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY,  XXI,  i:  Henry  Churchill  King, 
Missions  and  the  World  War:  A  Kingdom  that  Cannot  be  Shaken;  B.  W.  Bacon, 
The  Gospel  Paul  "Received";  Herbert  L.  Stewart,  Carlyle's  Conception  of 
Religion;  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  The  Moral  Deities  of  Iran  and  India  and  their 
Origins;  A.  Palmieri,  Russian  Liberal  Theology. 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  II,  i:  Leonard  T.  Troland,  On 
the  Measurement  of  Visual  Stimulation  Intensities;  F.  E.  Austin,  A  New 
Method  for  Measuring  Reaction  Time;  G.  F.  Arps,  Visual  Discrimination  of 
Rectangular  Areas  Illuminated  by  Varying  Degrees  of  Achromatic  Light; 
Harold  E.  Burtt,  Auditory  Illusions  of  Movement — A  Preliminary  Study; 
Rudolf  Pintner  and  Donald  G.  Paterson,  A  Comparison  of  Deaf  and  Hearing 
Children  in  Visual  Memory  for  Digits;  Knight  Dunlap,  A  New  Complication 
Apparatus. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS,  XIV,  4: 
John  B.  Watson,  Does  Holt  Follow  Freud?  Tenney  L.  Davis,  The  Contrast 
Between  Scientific  Theory  and  the  Demands  of  the  Pragmatic  Prescription; 
Max  Eastman,  The  Will  to  Live. 

XIV,  5:  A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  Religion  and  Society:  A  Critique  of  Emile 
Durkheim's  Theory  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Religion. 

XIV,  6:  Herbert  W.  Schneider,  The  Theory  of  Values;  Robert  M.  Yerkes, 
Behaviorism  and  Genetic  Psychology;  John  Dewey,  The  Concept  of  the  Neutral 
in  Recent  Epistemology. 

XIV,  7:  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Dewey  and  Urban  on  Value  Judgments;  Nina 
Hischensohn  Adlerblum,  A  Reinterpretation  of  Jewish  Philosophy;  Morris  R. 
Cohen,  The  Interests  Served  by  Law  and  the  Methods  of  Their  Evaluation. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIV,  2:  Raymond  Dodge,  The  Laws  of  Relative 
Fatigue;  Edward  C.  Tolman,  More  Concerning  the  Temporal  Relations  of 
Meaning  and  Imagery;  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Experiments  on  the  Relative  Efficiency 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Memory  and  Reasoning;  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  In- 
dividual Differences  in  Judgments  of  the  Beauty  of  Simple  Forms;  A.  P. 
Weiss,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Relative  Intensity  of  Successive,  Simul- 
taneous, Ascending,  and  Descending  Tones. 
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ON   COSMIC   REVERSIBILITY. 

HHE  idea  of  the  reversibility  of  part  or  all  of  reality  is  not  a 
-*•  new  one.  Often  it  has  been  the  mere  play  of  the  specula- 
tive imagination;  sometimes  it  has  been  (or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  it  has  been)  an  important  underlying  issue  in  determining 
the  framework  of  a  system  of  thought.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
best  way  to  estimate  the  present  importance  of  the  problem 
would  be  to  notice  a  few  of  these  earlier  historical  appearances. 

In  the  logic  of  Aristotle  the  whole  criticism  of  hypothetical 
reasoning  rests  upon  the  implied  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of 
causes.  It  is  valid  to  argue  by  'affirming  the  antecedent'  simply 
because  it  is  assumed  that  from  a  given  cause  there  can  be  but 
one  effect.  It  is  invalid  to  'affirm  the  consequent'  (as  a  premise) 
for  the  explicit  reason  that  the  same  effect  might  have  resulted 
from  an  indefinite  and  unknown  number  of  causes.  In  other 
words,  scientific  reasoning  must  move  in  the  forward  direction; 
from  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  cause  we  may  deduce  the 
necessary  effect,  while  in  face  of  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
effect  the  cause  would  remain  indeterminate.  Probably  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  the  four  types  of  causality  had  something  to 
do  with  this  outcome.  The  entelechy,  at  least,  was  not  a  revers- 
ible thing.  Final  causes  necessarily  have  a  definite  'look'  in 
time  and  one  could  no  more  reverse  the  process  than,  having 
looked  at  the  sun  with  his  eyes,  a  man  might  imagine  the  process 
reversed  so  that  the  visual  sensation  caused  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Formal  and  material  causes,  as  Aristotle  defined  them,  have  no 
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direct  temporal  quality ;  and  even  if  in  these  cases  the  causes  be 
interpreted  as  having  some  kind  of  position  antecedent  to  their 
effects,  they  could  scarcely  be  thought  of  as  calculable,  or  their 
consequences  as  within  the  range  of  logical  deduction.  Efficient 
causation  acts  through  time;  and  whether  Aristotle  thought  it 
possible,  in  the  realm  of  purely  efficient  causation,  to  argue  from 
effect  to  producing  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  formal 
logicians  have  offered  little  objection  to  that  procedure  in  the 
history  of  science.  Final  causes  alone,  then,  as  he  represented 
them,  were  unequivocally  irreversible.  But  as  the  four  aspects 
of  cause  here  discussed  represent  what,  in  the  cosmos,  is  one 
integrated  movement,  he  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary,  in  a 
work  on  logic,  to  concern  himself  with  the  distinction.  Whether, 
therefore,  apart  from  final  causes,  the  principle  of  reversibility 
would  have  been  denied,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  there  is  room  for 
the  suspicion  that  his  answer  to  such  a  question  would  have 
depended  upon  whether  Aristotle  found  himself  in  the  deductive 
or  the  inductive  frame  of  mind ! 

Kant  makes  a  much  more  important  use  of  the  principle  of 
plural  causes.  With  Aristotle  it  is  simply  a  fact  that  events  are 
so  arranged  in  time  that  the  antecedent  determines  the  conse- 
quent without  the  relationship's  being  reciprocal.  But  Kant  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  account  for  the  reality  of  time,  the  one 
element  in  the  situation  that  Aristotle  took  for  granted.  And 
any  complete  derivation  of  the  idea  of  time  must  involve  the 
elemental  distinction  of  past  and  future.  We  find,  accordingly, 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  situation.  Time  itself  becomes  but 
a  form  of  mental  reaction,  and  the  distinction  of  past  and  future 
comes  to  rest,  in  turn,  upon  the  asymmetry  of  the  causal  relation- 
ship. The  direction  in  which  we  can  calculate  and  manage 
experience  is  what  we  know  as  futurity  and  we  speak  of  time  as 
moving  that  way.  That  state  of  affairs  adjacent  to  the  present 
one  which  slips  our  grasp  and,  under  the  test  of  rigid  calculation, 
vanishes  into  a  haze  of  possibilities,  is  the  direction  of  pastness. 
To  use  his  own  illustration:  It  is  easy  to  show  that  if  an  iron  ball 
is  laid  on  a  pillow  it  will  make  a  depression  in  it;  but  from  the 
fact  of  the  depression  merely  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
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argue  backward  to  its  cause.  An  indefinite  number  and  variety 
of  things  might  have  resulted  in  precisely  this  same  depression. 
In  other  words,  Kant  agrees  entirely  with  Aristotle  so  far  as  the 
principle  of  plurality  of  causes  is  concerned;  the  difference  is 
that  time  direction,  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  Greek, 
becomes  in  the  Kantian  system  itself  a  corollary  of  the  direction 
of  calculability  in  the  causal  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  growing  up  in  modern  times  that 
great  invention  of  man  known  as  physical  science.  And  oddly 
enough,  in  view  of  the  dominating  logic  of  Aristotle,  this  has 
always  on  its  theoretical  side  been  more  a  search  for  causes  than  a 
tracing  of  effects  from  causes  that  were  known.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  logical  difficulties  in  the  procedure,  both 
observation  and  experiment  were  very  often  simply  '  affirmation 
of  the  consequent,'  and  from  this  the  investigator  was  to  affirm 
the  antecedent  as  best  he  might.  With  what  success  causes  have 
been  deciphered  from  their  effects  the  history  of  science  bears 
witness.  The  branch  of  science  nearest  to  the  simple  principles 
of  mechanics  and  geometry  and  in  which,  consequently,  exact 
results  were  first  obtained,  was,  of  course,  astronomy.  And  here, 
long  before  the  time  of  Kant,  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  celestial  phenomena  were  treated  as  mathematically  reciprocal 
so  far  as  calculation  from  one  to  the  other  was  concerned.  Past 
eclipses  were  reidentified  with  exactly  the  same  confidence  with 
which  future  ones  were  predicted;  having  discovered  an  arc  of 
the  orbit  of  a  body,  it  was  as  easy  to  tell  whence  it  had  come  as 
to  anticipate  whither  it  would  go. 

Everyone  knows  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  success 
and  simplicity  and  fascination  of  all  this  led  to  the  sweeping 
assumptions  and  grandiose  claims  of  the  mechanistic  philosophy. 
The  whole  world  in  space  and  time  became  an  immense  machine 
whose  running  might  be  calculated  equally  well  in  either  direction 
and  to  the  minutest  detail  if  we  but  had  the  requisite  data  at 
hand.  The  universe  became  simply  a  problem  in  mechanics, 
and  Laplace  dreamed  of  a  tremendous  equation  representing  all 
existence  in  which,  for  a  given  value  of  't,'  plus  or  minus,  the 
whole  configuration  of  the  cosmos  might  be  deduced  for  any 
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moment  of  time.  And  this,  of  course,  is  an  ideally  complete 
contradiction  of  the  principle  of  plurality  of  causes  with  which 
we  began,  and  still  represents,  no  doubt,  the  final  though  un- 
realizable ideal  of  the  mechanistic  way  of  thinking. 

Whether,  in  addition  to  such  mathematical  reversibility,  the 
machine  itself  might  conceivably  be  reversed,  is  another  matter. 
Suppose,  that  is,  that  every  particle  of  matter  could  suddenly 
be  made  to  right-about-face  and  start  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  precisely  the  velocity  it  now  possesses,  would  not  the  vast 
pageant  of  evolution  run  backward  before  our  eyes  like  a  cine- 
matograph performance  in  which  the  direction  of  the  film  had 
been  reversed?  At  first  sight,  and  on  general  principles,  it 
seems  plausible  that  such  a  thing  could  occur.  The  equations 
embody,  in  symbolic  form,  all  the  necessary  laws  according  to 
which  one  configuration  is  connected  with  another;  and,  if  the 
equations  can  be  made  to  work  backward  without  loss  in  deter- 
minateness,  why  not  also  the  objective  process  they  represent? 
Some,  indeed,  have  made  the  claim  in  precisely  this  form. 
Helmholtz1  held  that  a  complete  reversal  of  all  atomic  move- 
ments would,  in  just  such  a  fashion,  start  the  process  of  evolution 
backward;  and  at  least  the  theoretical  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  has  become  in  many  quarters  a  part  of  the  tradition  of 
physical  science. 

In  more  modern  work  in  philosophy  still  another  attitude  is 
not  uncommon.  We  are  told,  for  illustration,  that  if  the  mecha- 
nistic theory  of  the  world  were  true,  such  complete  reversibility 
would  be  a  natural  correlate  of  any  description  of  it.  Dr.  Ward 
seems  to  consider  such  a  possibility  to  be  involved  in  the  mecha- 
nistic ideal;2  as  an  offset  to  it  he  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  in  the  world  considered  as  a  '  Realm  of  Ends '  that  no  such 
reversal  could  occur.  To  solve  a  mechanistic  equation  for  a 
negative  value  of  't'  would  surely  not  be  difficult;  but  who  can 
imagine  a  desire  working  backward  from  its  fulfillment  to  its 
origin,  or  an  argument  running  from  its  conclusion  back  to  its 
provocation?  Professor  Royce  regarded  it  as  an  essential  quality 
of  purpose  that  it  is  irreversible  in  time, — so  much  so  that,  in 

1  Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  594. 
8  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 
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The  World  and  the  Individual,  the  presence  of  seemingly  irre- 
versible processes  in  nature  (like  the  death  of  an  organism  or  the 
breaking  of  glass)  are  held  to  betray  by  analogy  the  presence  of 
a  cosmic  Purpose  and  Life.1  Professor  Bergson,  too,  contrasts 
life  and  mechanism  explicitly  on  this  point,  mechanism  being 
regarded  as  inherently  indifferent  to  time,  while  time  or  duration 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  life.2  He  insists  again  and  again  that, 
so  far  as  mere  physics  is  concerned,  't'  is  an  abstract  quantity 
having  only  mathematical  significance  and  which,  since  it  deals 
only  with  simultaneities,  may  vary  in  one  direction  as  freely  as 
in  the  other.  A  planet  or  an  atom  in  motion  can  go  back  to 
its  starting-point;  memory  will  not  unwind,  nor  can  the  story 
of  a  life  be  construed  backward. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  point  out  that  perhaps, 
even  in  this  respect,  too  much  has  been  conceded  to  mechanism. 
No  doubt  purposes  and  vital  phenomena  are  incommensurable 
with  any  sort  of  mathematics  of  masses  in  motion  and  are 
nothing  if  abstracted  from  forward  movement  in  time.  Modern 
theory,  with  all  its  use  of  selection  and  survival  and  finalism,  is 
infinitely  more  committed  to  the  specific  time  order  than  was 
Aristotle's  world  of  fixed  forms.  Sheer  passive  contemplation, 
too,  could  face  the  idea  of  a  cosmic  reversal  with  infinitely  more 
intellectual  equanimity  than  could  the  modern  scientific  temper 
of  mind  with  its  explicitly  instrumental  thinking  and  dependence 
upon  tentative  hypotheses  and  experimental  programs.  But 
putting  all  this  aside;  granting  even  the  most  nai've  and  trans- 
parent conception  of  cosmic  mechanism,  it  is  possible  to  hold 
that  the  notion  of  a  reversal  is  little  more  than  a  trick  of  words, 
and  utterly  inconceivable  in  detail.  In  specific  cases  it  might 
be  possible  to  manipulate  things  in  the  opposite  order  of  their 
occurrence,  but  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  selection  of  conditions; 
and  in  each  case  success  would  depend  upon  the  continuation  of 
contextual  processes  just  as  at  present  they  are.  And  this,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  direction  of  change  in  the  ultimate  independent 
variable.  We  shall  seek,  consequently,  to  show  (a)  that  the 
basis  of  all  this  analogy,  the  human-made  machine,  can  itself 

1  The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  II,  pp.  216  ff. 
1  Creative  Evolution,  Chapter  I. 
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be  reversed  in  only  a  metaphorical  and  half-hearted  way  that 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  support  the  mechanistic  inference  in 
philosophy;  (b)  that  in  the  specific  phenomena  of  the  particular 
sciences  the  idea  of  reversal  leads  only  to  confusion  and  absurdi- 
ties; (c)  that  the  reversibility  of  the  mathematical  equations  is 
so  far  from  representing  a  reversal  of  the  concrete  processes  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  inconsistent  with  it;  and  (d) 
finally,  that  reversibility  cannot  even  be  saved  by  the  familiar 
distinction  between  spatial  and  temporal  series. 

I.  Whether  or  not  it  can  be  called  'anthropomorphism'  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  the  mechanistic  mode  of  thought  has  developed,  as  its 
name  implies,  from  man's  experience  in  making  and  dealing 
with  machines.  Clocks  having  been  a  fairly  early  invention  so 
far  as  our  civilization  is  concerned,  not  a  little  of  the  familiar 
terminology  of  the  horologist  permeates  mechanistic  speculation. 
The  Universe  is  '  wound  up '  or  is  '  running  down ' ;  geological 
periods  and  astronomical  cycles  mark  the  hours  of  universal 
time.  The  finite  machine  is  historically  the  archetype,  and  the 
ideal  of  the  calculable  universe  is  simply  a  vast  analogy  on  the 
basis  of  it.  Idealists  and  mechanists  might  even  be  said  to 
differ  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that  the  one  objectifies  and  uni- 
versalizes the  work  of  his  mind,  the  other  the  work  of  his  hands. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  work  of  purpose  in  the  structure  of 
a  machine  is  commonly  neglected  and  it,  as  mechanical,  is 
contrasted  with  things  and  processes  distinguished  as  teleo- 
logical.  It  is  well  to  notice,  then,  (a)  that  a  strictly  self-running 
machine  does  not  exist,  and  (&)  that  none  except  the  simplest 
machines  are  in  any  sense  reversible  in  action,  and  most  of  them 
not  at  all. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  it  the  more  important  becomes  the 
easy  and  obvious  reflection  that  no  machine  runs  itself.  Some- 
where there  is  a  lever  or  a  throttle,  a  key  to  touch  or  a  release  to 
turn,  before  any  machine  will  perform  even  its  own  mechanical 
function.  All  machinery  is  an  extension  and  amplification  of 
human  hands,  and  is  ultimately  as  helpless  when  the  contact 
with  those  hands  is  broken  as  the  hands  themselves  would  be 
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when  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  organism.  For  practical 
purposes,  perhaps,  this  connection  of  machines  with  the  rest  of 
human  economy  may  be  neglected;  from  the  standpoint  of 
ultimate  theory  that  connection,  if  only  mediated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  electric  button,  is  the  nerve  of  the  whole  arrangement. 
It  represents  the  contamination  of  pure  mechanism  by  the  strain 
of  finality;  and  such  interfering  purpose  must  serve  to  polarize 
the  whole  arrangement  in  time.  All  this  comes  to  light  the 
moment  the  order  of  operation  is  to  be  changed.  In  such  a 
case  this  human  interference  must  amount  to  an  essential  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  machine  itself.  The  lever  of  a  locomotive 
is  thrown  over  and  the  result  is  a  backward  in  place  of  the 
forward  movement;  but  it  is  not  the  same  machine  it  was  before. 
It  is  now  as  explicitly  constructed  to  run  backward  as  it  was 
before  to  run  forward  (neglecting  for  the  moment  the  fact  that, 
except  for  human  customs  and  purposes,  one  direction  is  as 
much  'forward'  as  the  other!);  and  it  simply  could  not  run  in 
the  original  direction  again  until  the  one  crucial  element  in  its 
construction  was  arbitrarily  altered  accordingly.  In  other  words, 
the  engine  as  it  is  at  any  given  moment  is  not  reversible  in  its 
action,  and  no  mere  temporary  reversal  of  all  its  movements 
(as  might,  for  instance,  be  accomplished  by  a  well  cushioned  and 
properly  arranged  head-on  collision!)  would  make  the  machine 
itself  a  backward  working  one.  As  soon  as  the  superior  opposing 
force  were  removed,  the  engine  would  start  back  in  the  only 
direction  in  which,  as  it  is,  it  can  possibly  go.  Or  who  would 
think  of  trying  to  start  a  clock  to  running  backward  by  giving 
11  its  wheels  a  sudden  push  in  the  opposite  direction?  And  of 
course  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  time  it  had  been  fixed  so  as  to 
run  backward  it  would  no  longer  be  a  clock  at  all. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  ideally 
reversible  than  a  simple  mechanism  such  as  a  lever;  but  one  is 
met  by  the  same  difficulties  here.  Under  given  conditions  of 
stress  a  lever  is  anything  but  indifferent  to  the  order  of  events. 
A  sudden  physical  reversal  of  direction  of  movement  would 
mean  a  progressive  or  continuous  reversal  only  in  one  special 
case,  i.  e., — where  the  motion  of  the  lever  was  wholly  a  matter 
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of  antecedent  momentum  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  where 
it  was  in  perfect  balance.  But  in  any  other  case  the  reversal 
of  movement  would  mean  only  the  most  trivial  set-back  in  a 
process  that  in  its  main  issue  depends  wholly  on  the  character 
of  the  lever  system  itself, — of  which  character  all  differences  of 
loading  are,  of  course,  an  integral  part.  The  only  reasons  why 
it  should  suggest  itself  at  all  as  a  reversible  arrangement  are  (a) 
the  ease  with  which  the  conditions  of  its  working  are  altered, 
and  (&)  its  very  remoteness  from  the  type  of  a  'closed  system' 
which  ultimately  the  cosmos,  in  current  analogy,  is  taken  to  be. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  anything  like  a  complicated  mechan- 
ical process,  any  conception  of  backward  process  is  essentially 
grotesque.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  that  a  book 
might  be  unprinted  by  running  it  backward  through  the  press, 
or  a  stocking  turned  into  a  ball  of  yarn  by  giving  the  motion  of 
the  knitting  machine  a  minus  sign!  In  general,  what  is  con- 
structed to  turn  A  into  Z  in  the  course  of  its  operation,  would 
simply  turn  Z  into  chaos  if  started  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  fact  is  that  however  glibly  we  may  speak  of  the  mere 
'  accident '  of  time  direction  and  amuse  ourselves  with  the  thought 
of  a  sweeping  cosmic  reversal,  no  mechanism,  just  because  it 
is  a  mechanism,  is  on  that  account  capable,  by  any  assumed 
negative  movement,  of  undoing  in  simple  order  what  it  has  done. 
How  much  less,  then,  may  one  dream  that  evolution  might,  by 
any  mechanistic  magic,  become  an  involution  that  would  resume 
its  own  history  in  reverse  order!  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
in  this  case  the  analogy  breaks  down ;  there  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  assignable  analogy  to  be  broken. 

II.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a  perfect  machine  be  a  perfectly 
reversible  affair,  no  human  machines  have  more  than  a  negligible 
suggestion  of  such  perfection.  It  might,  however,  be  that, 
though  mechanistic  theory  gets  its  cue  from  our  human  contriv- 
ances, it  has  the  right  in  its  ultimate  speculations  to  abstract 
from  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  practical  mechanics. 
It  would  be  well,  then,  to  see  if  reversal  would  be  any  easier  in 
the  hypothetical  world  of  present  scientific  theory. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  steam 
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chest  of  an  engine,  is  due  to  the  kinetic  energy  with  which  the 
molecules,  like  minute  projectiles,  bombard  the  containing  walls, 
— a  truly  remarkable  thing  when  we  remember  that  in  ordinary 
practice  these  invisible  bounding  molecules  of  steam,  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  finest  visible  dust,  must  be  considered  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  summation  of  their  impacts,  a  moving  force  of 
200  pounds  or  more  a  square  inch!  Yet,  incredible  as  it  seems 
to  casual  imagination,  such  is  the  active  mechanism  which,  we 
are  forced  to  believe,  constitutes  the  body  and  the  energy  of 
heated  gas.  Take  such  a  system  as  embodied  in  a  former  illus- 
tration and  at  the  moment  when  the  piston  head  is  being  pushed 
forward  by  the  expanding  steam;  and  neglect,  for  a  moment, 
the  molecular  movements  in  the  body  of  the  steel  itself.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  sudden  cataclysm  of  universal  reversal 
should  take  place.  The  piston  as  itself  a  moving  body  would, 
of  course,  be  given  a  backward  momentum  equal  to  its  former 
forward  one,  and  every  flying  molecule  of  the  gas  would  also 
shunt  through  the  corresponding  180  degrees  of  direction  angle. 
The  result  would  be,  not  that  the  working  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  or  even  of  the  piston  head  alone,  would  be  physically 
reversed.  On  the  contrary,  the  forward  pressure  of  the  steam 
rould  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  the  change;  the  tendency  of 
a  gas  to  expand  does  not  depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  the 
rtecules  move,  but  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall 
love  at  random  in  all  directions,  and  this  state  of  affairs  would 
lot  be  altered  in  the  least  by  the  contemplated  change.  In  other 
fords,  if  the  pressure  laws  of  mechanics  are  assumed  to  hold, 
ic  body  of  expanding  gas  in  question  would  suffer  only  the 
imporary  check  of  having  to  catch  up,  by  a  moment  of  extra 
)ressure,  the  work  necessary  to  overcome  the  slight  contrary 
lomentum  our  magic  would  have  given  to  the  piston  head,  and 
icn  the  process  would  proceed  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it 
fas  going  before. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  space  and  time  might  both  be  conserved  by 
le  observation  that  this  very  instance  so  clearly  suggests,  viz., 
that  even  in  the  merest  mechanism  consisting  of  nothing  more 
than  matter  in  motion,  there  are  not  lacking  resultant  effects 
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that  are  in  no  wise  due  to  the  direction  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  ultimate  parts  takes  place;  and  it  is  obvious  that  just  in  so 
far  as  the  state  of  a  mechanical  whole  does  not  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  motion  of  its  parts,  the  universal  change  here  under 
discussion  would  produce  no  final  difference.  As  instances  of 
such  resultant  processes  might  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
gaseous  pressure,  all  cases  of  osmotic  pressure,  of  molar  heat, 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  behavior  of  substances  in  solution, 
most  cases  of  friction,  etc.  The  only  conspicuous  exceptions, 
indeed,  in  the  field  of  theoretical  physics  and  chemistry,  would 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  ion  theory  of  electrical  conduction 
and  the  quantum  theory  of  light.  All  ordinary  chemical  proc- 
esses then,  and  most  of  what  we  ordinarily  class  as  physical, 
would  simply  not  be  affected  at  all  when  the  direction  of  all 
ultimate  movement  was  completely  reversed. 

There  would  be  little  profit  in  carrying  illustration  further, 
unless  indeed  it  were  to  point  out  that  the  more  complex  the 
phenomena  considered  the  more  grotesque  and  bizarre  becomes 
the  idea  of  a  reversal.  Let  one  try  to  imagine  any  such  incident 
in  the  processes  studied  by  geology.  What,  under  the  assumed 
inverted  conditions,  would  become  of  erosion?  Would  waten 
once  it  were  given  a  start,  run  up  hill  and,  incidentally,  carry  its 
load  of  lime  and  sand  and  gravel  back  where  it  came  from?  If 
it  be  suggested  that  we  should  have  to  imagine  the  laws  of 
nature — in  this  case  the  force  of  gravity — changed  along  with 
the  direction  of  motion,  the  answer  is  two-fold:  (a)  Such  a 
change,  as  we  shall  see  later,  would  totally  upset  the  mechanistic 
mathematics;  and  (b)  even  if  the  law  of  gravitation  too  were 
reversed  we  should  entirely  fail  to  get  the  geologic  reversal. 
Under  such  circumstances  surface  water  would  not  flow  at  all, 
up  hill  or  down,  but  simply  dash  off  perpendicularly  into  space, 
along  with  everything  else  that  was  loose  on  the  planet, — every- 
thing that  was  not  held  back  by  some  superior  tension  (such  as, 
perhaps,  a  correspondingly  inverted  centrifugal  force!).  The 
simple  fact  is  that  geologic  processes  could  not  be  reversed  at  all 
without  the  most  arbitrary  and  elaborate  interference  with  things, 
most  of  which  interference  would  be  hopelessly  inconsistent  with 
the  reversal  of  neighboring  concomitant  processes. 
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In  biology,  psychology,  etc.,  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  What 
would  one  mean  by  the  working  of  metabolism  backward? 
Would  heat  be  produced  or  absorbed  in  the  process?  If  the 
former,  all  laws  of  chemical  action  would  have  to  be  given  a 
negative  thermo-dynamic  effect  (in  which  case  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that,  in  a  series  of  otherwise  fairly  stable  substances,  any- 
thing but  explosions  would  be  possible);  and  if  heat  were 
absorbed,  it  would  require  assumptions  (as,  for  instance,  that  a 
sphere  of  radiation  should  contract  itself  toward  a  center  by 
some  new  and  unimaginable  etherial  elasticity)  which  would 
entirely  cancel  the  remaining  remnant  of  mechanism.  In  psy- 
chology, the  contraction  of  muscles  would  have  to  lead  to  the 
sensation  to  which  they  were  the  response;  or,  the  possession 
of  a  thing  give  rise  to  the  desire  for  and  the  want  of  it,  the  reply 
give  rise  to  the  question  it  answered,  etc.,  without  end. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  forestall  one  obvious  objection 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  present  mode  of  treatment. 
We  have,  it  may  be  said,  no  right  to  treat  lines  of  causality  in 
isolation.  If  the  whole  movement  of  the  universe  were  reversed, 
the  drop  of  water  that  had  fallen  in  rain  would  find  at  hand  the 
resultant  of  forces  that  would  hurl  it  back  again  to  the  sky. 
Even  the  particles  of  air  that  before  had  impeded  it  would  now, 
in  a  negative  rush,  contribute  their  energy  to  its  upward  flight. 
The  equivalence  of  matter  and  energy  between  any  two  moments 
is  complete,  and  the  direction  of  exchange,  in  an  ultimate 
mechanical  sense,  is  indifferent, — however  absurd  that  may  seem 
to  our  conventional  imagination.  But  in  reality  this  represents 
no  new  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place  (a)  to  continue  the 
illustration,  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  and 
so  would  resist  the  rise  as  it  resisted  the  fall  of  the  drop  of  rain. 
And  (b)  the  direction  of  exchange  of  causal  energy  is  not  in- 
different to  the  whole,  else  we  should  expect  to  find,  along  with 
the  infinite  numbers  of  falling  rain-drops,  a  reasonable  number 
of  cases  in  which  fortuitous  circumstances  had  led  to  the  reverse 
performance.  That  such  is  not  the  case  absolutely  precludes 
the  possibility  that  their  direction  is  in  any  sense  indifferent  to 
the  causal  totality. 
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III.  Down  to  this  point  one  important  consideration  has 
been  neglected,  viz.,  the  bearing  on  the  whole  question  of  abstract 
mathematics.  And  this  is  the  more  important  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  boldest  suggestions  of  cosmic  reversal  have  generally 
had  (as  in  the  case  of  Laplace,  Helmholtz,  etc.)  mathematical 
grounds.  It  would  probably  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  they 
have  arisen  in  an  atmosphere  of  mathematical  suggestion,  for — 
and  this  is  the  very  point  at  present  aimed  at — it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  concretely  and  in  detail,  mathematical  formulae  could 
be  made  to  lend  much  support  to  any  such  hypothesis. 

In  the  first  place,  and  in  any  case,  the  mathematical  equations 
must,  in  this  connection,  be  regarded  simply  as  symbolic  expres- 
sions for  the  laws  that  determine  mechanical  action.     Therein 
consists  their  relevancy  and  usefulness.     That,  too,  is  the  basis 
of  the  assumption  that  a  determinate  mathematical  result  would 
always  be  paralleled  by  a  determinate  physical  effect  in  the  world 
of  reality.     And  this  limits  at  once  the  freedom  and  the  range 
of  speculation  on  the  subject.     We  have  just  noticed,  in  the 
previous  section,  that  the  processes  of  nature  could  conceivably 
be  reversed  only  if  we  were  entirely  at  liberty  to  reverse  the  laws 
too,   along  with   the  direction  of  movement, — whatever  such 
'reversal'  might  mean.     (Let  one  try,  for  instance,   to  write 
the  '  reverse '  of  the  law  of  gravitation  that  the  attraction  of  two 
bodies  for  each  other  is/(ww'/d2).     It  might  be  (a)  an  attraction 
equal  to  f(d?/mm')-,    (b)  a  repulsion  equal  to  f(d2/mmf);    (c)  a 
repulsion  represented  by  /(mm'/d?) ;   or  (d)  either  an  attraction 
or  a  repulsion  equal  to  f(mm'  X  rf2).     Who  can  say  on  what 
mathematical  or  logical  axis  a  law  of  nature  should  be  turned 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  a  temporarily  inverted  world?     So  long  as  the 
latter  is  a  wholly  hypothetical  possibility,  one  may  almost  order 
one's  quantitative  statement  of  it  to  taste !)     If,  however,  gravita- 
tion were  replaced  by  some  antithetical  sort  of  repulsion,  or  the 
thermodynamic  features  of  chemical  reactions  were  altered,  that 
could  only  mean,  on  the  side  of  the  mathematics  (and  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question),  a  changing  of  the  character  of  the  deter- 
mining equations  themselves, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  only  definite 
basis  we  have  on  which  the  real  past  of  a  mechanical  system 
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could  possibly  be  calculated.  To  assume  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tionships, then,  that  compose  the  mechanical  laws  of  motion 
and  change,  is  to  put  even  theoretically  and  mathematically  out 
of  reach  the  very  facts  that,  on  the  basis  of  such  mathematics 
and  theory,  we  were  trying  to  reinstate.  This  outcome  would, 
of  course,  be  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  suggestion  of  reversal. 
But  difficulties  multiply.  If  one  were  in  possession  of  un- 
equivocal facts  concerning  space  and  time  relationships,  one 
might  be  able  to  state  such  facts  in  terms  of  arbitrary  mathe- 
matical symbols.  But  to  get  back  from  the  mathematical 
operations  to  reality  is  another  matter  and  is  beset  with  am- 
biguities. Suppose  we  had  Laplace's  much  celebrated  'equation 
of  the  universe,'  and  suppose  it  to  describe  in  an  exact  and 
quantitative  way  the  series  of  states  of  the  cosmos  ABODE,  etc. 
in  successive  instants  of  time.  And  let  C  be  chosen  as  the 
origin  of  coordinates  where  t  =  o.  One  could,  of  course,  as- 
suming the  continuity  of  the  laws  of  change,  infer  what  had 
been  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment  B.  But  that  is  only 
tantamount  to  saying  that,  in  a  universe  that  would  in  two  more 
seconds  become  F,  one  is  warranted  in  concluding  that  C  is  the 
outcome  of  an  antecedent  state  B.  Furthermore,  or  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  the  B  to  which  one  calculates  is 
explicitly  one  of  such  a  character  as  would  proceed  to  resolve 
itself  necessarily  into  C,  D,  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  series.  A 
state  B  that  would,  instead,  produce  what  had,  under  normal 
circumstances,  been  its  predecessor  (A)  would  simply  not  be  the 
B  which  the  equation  for  C  allows  us  to  calculate.  Figuring 
backward  to  previous  events  in  a  progressive  series  of  changes 
is  so  far  from  figuring  forward  in  a  regressive  series  of  events,  that 
the  one  absolutely  precludes  the  other.  The  equation  that 
shows  exhaustively  why  B  changes  into  C,  thereby  shows  ex- 
haustively that  it  cannot  change  into  a  wholly  different  situation 
A.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  B  can 
give  rise  to  A  only  by  subverting  everything  represented  by  such 
an  equation  and  therefore  the  equation  itself.  That  a  rational 
meaning  might,  in  any  specific  case,  be  given  to  any  specific 
value  of  I  in  a  mechanics  equation,  is  not  denied;  the  point  is 
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that  our  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  facts  must  determine 
both  the  notation  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  could  not 
be  used  simply  at  large  as  the  traditional  speculation  implies. 
The  criticism,  be  it  noted,  is  not  of  the  mathematics,  but  of  the 
assumptions  with  which  the  calculations  deal. 

At  least  it  is  evident  that,  to  calculate  backward  concerning 
a  process  is  one  thing ;  to  imagine  that  such  calculation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  description  of  a  backward  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  real  process  itself,  is  quite  another.  It  even  seems  possible 
that  the  former  totally  excludes  the  latter.  That  is,  there  seem 
to  be  only  two  simple  alternatives :  to  decide  that  the  equations 
of  mechanics,  far  from  being  indifferent  to  time  direction,  state 
such  direction  irremediably  in  their  very  structure;  or  to  con- 
clude with  Bergson  that  in  the  last  analysis  calculation  deals 
only  with  space  and  simultaneities  and  does  not  in  any  wise 
grasp  the  flow  of  time.  The  present  purpose,  however,  is  to 
draw  no  ultimate  conclusion  of  this  nature;  it  is  enough  to  have 
shown  that  the  simple  possibility  of  substituting  a  negative 
value  for  a  positive  one  in  a  set  of  mathematical  equations  does 
not  afford  any  proof  that  reversibility  in  time  is  a  corollary  of 
the  mechanistic  hypothesis. 

IV.  There  is  just  one  other  suggestion  occasionally  made 
with  reference  to  real  reversibility  which,  while  it  has  not  to  do 
with  mechanism  as  such,  may  with  a  certain  propriety  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is  said  that  the  essentially 
irreversible  element  in  existence  is  time  itself.1  Just,  in  fact, 
as  space  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  multitudinous  items  in 
the  world  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  in  reversible  series,  time 
stands  for  that  diameter  of  reality  along  which  all  series  are 
irreversible;  of  this  the  futility  of  regret  and  the  security  of 
accomplished  record  are  excellent  witnesses.  That  we  are  un- 
able, as  finite  beings,  to  undo  the  past  or  arrest  the  flow  of  time, 
is  obvious  enough.  But  neither,  for  that  matter,  are  we  able 
to  retard  the  spatial  movements  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  and 
does  not  seem  absurd  to  assume  that  the  explanation  might  be 
similar  in  the  two  cases.  Perhaps,  that  is,  the  direction  of 

1  Cf.  Royce,  World  and  Individual,  Vol.  II,  p.  114  ff. 
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the  time  series  is  fixed  for  us  because  we  are  caught  in  some 
vast  movement  of  Life  which  our  most  violent  struggles  are 
unable  to  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  at  the  same  time 
such  movement  may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  absolute 
experience,  as  relative  and  contingent  as  any  stellar  drift  in  space. 
But  these  issues,  too,  are  beyond  the  present  search.  The  single 
point  of  interest  now  is  to  decide  whether,  in  the  contrast  of  the 
spatial  and  the  temporal,  lies  the  key  to  the  idea  of  reversibility. 

It  is  first  in  order  to  notice  whether,  in  the  comparison  as 
ordinarily  made,  the  spatial  and  temporal  series  are  taken  on  an 
equal  footing.  We  have  said  that  the  spatial  series  is  reversible 
while  the  temporal  series  is  not.  This  means,  let  us  suppose,  that 
a  real  object  may  traverse  a  given  part  of  space  a  second  time, 
while  a  given  period  of  time  can  be  traversed  but  once.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  ordinary  meaning.  However,  it  must  be 
evident  on  a  moment's  thought  that,  in  these  two  alternatives, 
spatial  and  temporal  terms  are  thoroughly  tangled.  Suppose 
an  object  does  traverse  exactly  the  same  space  a  second  time; 
can  it  be  said  that  one  is  dealing  here  only  with  a  spatial  series? 
What  would  a  second  'time'  have  to  do  with  a  purely  spatial 
series?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  time  here  the  essential  fact  of 
the  whole  discussion?  In  which  case  we  must  state  the  proposed 
alternative  as  follows:  A  given  series  of  points  in  space  can  be 
experienced  a  second  time,  while  a  given  series  of  points  in  time 
cannot  be  experienced  a  second  time.  That  is,  a  spatial-temporal 
series  is  compared  with  a  temporal-temporal  series,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  difference  of  principle  should  be  found  to  obtain 
between  the  two.  One  sets  out  to  compare  time  with  something 
else,  and  then  states  the  proposition  in  such  a  way  that  time 
becomes  the  common  denominator  of  both, — of  itself  and  of  the 
other  series  with  which  it  is  being  compared.  No  final  com- 
parison can  be  made  on  these  terms. 

But  perhaps  there  is  another  way  to  understand  the  whole 
contention.  Suppose  we  say  that  'direction'  is  the  only  thing 
referred  to  in  this  case.  When  it  is  said  that  the  space  series  is 
reversible  while  the  time  series  is  not,  the  meaning  then  would 
be  that  an  object  can  go  in  any  direction  in  space  while  time 
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changes  in  only  one  direction, — from  the  past  toward  the  future. 
But  here  again  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  spatial  series  is  opposed 
to  a  temporal  one  in  a  simple  and  coordinate  manner.  Is 
'direction'  of  movement  any  more  a  spatial  than  a  temporal 
phenomenon  even  when  the  movement  is  what  we  ordinarily 
speak  of  as  spatial  movement  and  the  direction,  therefore,  as 
supposedly  a  spatial  one?  Movement  is  a  kind  of  change,  and 
like  any  other  change  is  a  time  function.  Take  any  two  points 
on  the  path  of  a  moving  body,  and  the  direction  of  movement  has 
to  do  simply  with  which  of  the  two  points  was  occupied  first 
(i.  e.,  in  time!).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  place  of  a  simple  space 
series,  we  have  on  this  side  again  a  complicated  space-time 
function.  And  the  other  alternative  would,  on  this  view  of  the 
problem,  be  little  better  off.  What  could  one  possibly  mean 
anyhow  by  'direction'  of  time?  Of  course  we  would  be  told  that 
the  expression  is  figurative  merely;  but  is  there  any  way  to 
state  the  idea  so  that  it  would  not  be  figurative?  In  any  case, 
this  elucidation  of  the  problem  will  have  to  wait  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  metaphor.  And  the  drift  of  it  gives  the 
unavoidable  impression  that  here  again  we  are  failing  to  compare 
a  space  series  with  a  simple  and  coordinate  time  series,  and  that 
is  just  what  ought  to  be  done  if  the  distinction  in  question  is 
to  be  maintained. 

It  turns  out  then  that  whether  reversibility  be  regarded  (a) 
as  a  concrete  physical  process  behaving  in  a  manner  precisely 
opposite  to  its  custom ;  or  (&)  as  a  concept  applying  only  to  the 
ultimate  hypothetical  world  of  abstract  physics;  or  (c)  as  a 
kind  of  objective  analogue  to  the  reading  backward  of  a  mathe- 
matical equation  (which,  Bergson  is  surely  right  in  saying, 
has,  as  an  equation,  no  direction  at  all);  or  (d)  as  a  reversal 
of  the  time  stream  itself, — in  every  case  the  notion  dissolves 
away  into  a  sort  of  pseudo-mathematical  dreaming.  And  the 
conclusion  seems  warranted  that  not  only  is  purpose  and  final 
cause  essentially  unthinkable  apart  from  its  fixed  time  direction, 
but  that  efficient  causality,  in  its  temporal  alignment,  is  equally 
fixed  and  unalterable.  In  other  words,  reversibility  and  causality 
are  inherently  antithetical  and  mutually  contradictory  conceptions. 
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The  only  kind  of  objective  series  that  could  be  represented  as 
reversible  at  all  would  be  one  entirely  without  internal  coherence, 
a  monument  of  absolute  chance.  If,  conversely,  there  is  any 
imaginable  situation  in  which  reversal  could  not  possibly  occur, 
it  is  in  a  series  that  is  not  only  causally  concatenated  but  bound 
together  in  a  way  that  is  statable  in  the  quantitative  equations 
of  mechanism.  Such  a  conclusion  may  very  possibly  be  of 
interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with  theories 
of  mechanism  that  the  concept  of  reversibility  originally  arose. 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN  RIPER. 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


LEIBNIZ  AND   GERMAN   IDEALISM. 

TT  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Leibniz  is  the  founder  of 
-••  German  philosophy,  but  what  is  not  seen,  at  any  rate  with 
equal  clearness,  is  that  the  central  conceptions  of  Leibniz  domi- 
nate the  great  idealistic  systems  of  Germany  from  Kant  down- 
wards. Leibniz's  way  of  conceiving  of  the  ultimate  reality  is, 
in  essence,  also  that  of  Kant,  Hegel  and  Lotze.  To  say  this  is 
not  of  course  to  maintain  that  the  Leibnizian  doctrines  have 
been  reproduced  without  change  by  his  successors,  but  I  think  it 
is  not  difficult  to  show  that  if  we  go  beneath  the  surface  we 
shall  find  that  the  ideas  which  Leibniz  introduced  into  modern 
philosophy  and  for  which  he  was  largely  indebted  to  Plato  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  the  determining  influence  of 
subsequent  speculations.  Leibniz's  philosophical  descendants 
have  not  rejected  but  retained  and  developed  his  leading 
thoughts.  In  order  to  show  this  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  main  views  of  Leibniz. 

The  units  of  which  the  world-system  is  composed  are  the 
monads  or  spiritual  principles,  and  each  of  these  principles  in 
spite  of  its  limitations — which,  however,  are  not  external  but 
intrinsic  to  it — is  a  complete  whole  and,  therefore,  ideates  the 
whole  world  from  its  special  point  of  view.  These  monads  are 
regarded  by  Leibniz  as  absolutely  cut  off  from  and  in  no  way 
influencing  each  other,  but  he  is  not  able  to  retain  this  view  to 
the  end ;  and  though  it  is  not  explicitly  rejected,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  virtually  abandoned  if  we  are  to  put  any  consistent  meaning 
into  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  monads.  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  preestablished  harmony,  which  accounts  for  the 
correspondence  between  the  ideas  of  the  monads  and  the  actual 
order  of  the  world.  The  ideas  of  the  monads  are  not  merely 
internal  modifications  of  them  but  are  relative  to  the  objective 
order;  but  as  the  view  that  the  monads  are  independent  of  each 
other  is  fatal  to  the  correlativity  of  the  ideation  of  the  monads 
and  the  world  order,  and  as  without  such  correlativity  the  world 
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would  not  be  a  rational  order  but  a  perfect  chaos,  Leibniz  is 
forced  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  related  to  God  as  an  army,  to 
use  a  simile  of  Aristotle's,  is  related  to  its  general.  The  monads 
then  which  alone  count  are  those  that  are  in  preestablished  har- 
mony with  and  not  in  isolation  from  each  other.  This  view  is 
further  enforced  and  developed  when  the  distinction  is  made 
between  the  possible  and  the  compossible  and  we  are  told  that 
those  monads  alone  are  real,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  merely  possible,  which  coexist  with  each  other  as  component 
elements  of  the  world  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  is  realized. 
And,  finally,  even  the  semblance  of  the  isolated  independence  of 
the  monads  is  taken  away  when  they  are  conceived  as  emanations 
from  God.  It  appears  then  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
starting  point  of  Leibniz,  his  final  view  of  the  world  is  that 
it  is  an  orderly  whole  of  interrelated  reals,  which  are  monads 
possessing  ideas  of  different  degrees  of  clearness,  all  comprised 
within  the  being  of  God  who,  if  He  transcends  them,  is  also 
immanent  in  them  and  of  whose  mind  they  are  the  embodiment 
or  expression. 

Now  the  theory  sketched  above  represents,  in  substance,  the 
final  form  which  Kant's  conception  of  the  'thing-in-itself  as- 
sumes in  the  Dialectic.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Dialectic  is  mainly  negative  in  its  results.  With  the  destructive 
criticism  is  intermingled  a  positive  view  of  the  mundus  intelligi- 
bilis  which  Kant  inherited  from  Leibniz  and  which  he  always 
had  in  mind.  This  view  is,  no  doubt,  put  forward  tentatively 
and  more  as  a  private  conviction  of  the  philosopher  than  as  a 
theory  capable  of  demonstration,  but  it  had  a  great  hold  on 
Kant's  mind.  Paulsen  rightly  observes  that  Kant's  metaphysics 
"maintains  its  position  alongside  of  the  official  system,  but  it 
has  the  value  only  of  a  private  opinion  of  Kant's  with  which 
he  did  not  care  to  dispense.  But  one  must  then  add  that  this 
private  opinion  was  older  than  the  epistemological  system,  and 
it  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  thought  that  he  would  sooner  have 
given  up  the  Analytic  than  the  mundus  intelligibilis."1 

The  earliest  statement  of  Kant  about  the  '  things-in-them- 

1  Immanuel  Kant:   His  Life  and  Doctrine,  English  tr.,  p.  247. 
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selves'  is  that  they  are  the  unknown  objects  which  affect  our 
sensibility  and  produce  the  impressions  which  are  the  raw 
material  of  knowledge.  This  doctrine  does  not  substantially 
differ  from  the  crude  realistic  view  of  matter  as  the  substratum 
of  the  qualities  of  things,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  main 
lessons  of  the  Analytic.  The  objections  to  which  it  is  open 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories  are 
obvious  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Kant  was  not  aware 
of  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  view  that  things  out  of  all  relation 
to  our  understanding  act  upon  us  and  produce  sensations  in  our 
mind  is  only  a  provisional  statement  to  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  what  is  said  later  on  in  the  Critique.  Kant  often  states 
a  doctrine  in  a  form  which  is  least  removed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ordinary  consciousness  and  then  introduces  modifications 
into  it  till  his  real  meaning  comes  out.  In  the  Aesthetic,  for 
example,  space  is  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  sense  independent  of 
the  categories,  but  when  we  come  to  the  Analytic,  we  learn  that 
it  is  the  sensible  representation  of  the  synthesis  of  homogeneous 
units  effected  by  the  understanding.  In  the  same  way,  the 
apparently  realistic  theory  that  '  things-in-themselves '  are  the 
opposite  of  mind  and  act  upon  it  from  without,  wears  a  very 
different  aspect  when  we  come  to  consider  Kant's  statements 
about  the  intelligible  world  in  the  Dialectic.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Analytic,  the  'things-in-themselves,'  which  at  the  beginning 
look  so  like  the  unknown  substance  of  Locke,  are  defined  as 
constituting  the  supersensible  world  which  surrounds  and  limits 
the  world  of  experience  to  which  the  understanding  is  confined. 
This  intelligible  world,  we  are  informed,  is  a  terra  incognita,  "a 
wide  and  stormy  ocean,  the  true  home  of  illusion,  where  many  a 
fog-bank  and  iceberg  that  soon  melt  away  tempt  us  to  believe  in 
new  lands,  while  constantly  deceiving  the  adventurous  mariner 
with  vain  hopes  and  involving  him  in  adventures  which  he  can 
never  leave  and  yet  can  never  bring  to  an  end."  In  this  vast 
ocean,  "the  country  of  truth,"  the  experienced  world,  "is  an 
island  and  enclosed  by  nature  itself  within  limits  that  can  never 
be  changed."  The  function  of  the  concept  of  a  noumenon  "is 
merely  limitative  and  intended  to  keep  the  claims  of  sensibility 
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within  proper  bounds,  therefore  of  negative  use  only."  The 
noumenon  cannot  be  known,  because  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  can  only  know  sensible  objects  discursively  by  means  of  the 
categories,  but  Kant  intimates  to  us  even  at  this  stage  that 
what  is  beyond  our  understanding  may  nevertheless  be  the 
object  of  a  perceptive  understanding,  an  understanding  that 
creates  its  objects  in  knowing  them,  "a  process  of  which  we 
could  not  understand  even  the  bare  possibility."  But  though  a 
noumenon  is  incomprehensible  by  human  intellect,  the  concept 
of  it  "remains  not  only  admissible  but,  as  a  concept  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  sensibility,  indispensable." 

If  the  concept  of  the  noumenon  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
scribing limits  to  the  mundus  sensibilis,  it  cannot  be  a  merely 
negative  concept.  That  in  the  light  of  which  we  perceive  the 
limits  of  the  phenomenal  world,  that  which  defines  its  boundaries 
and  determines  its  nature,  cannot  itself  remain  entirely  unknown. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  that  an  island  is  surrounded  by  ocean 
and  yet  to  remain  wholly  ignorant  as  to  what  ocean  means.  The 
light  by  which  you  see  a  thing  cannot  be  invisible.  From  the 
concept  of  the  noumenal  world  as  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
objective  world  of  experience  and  limits  it,  Kant  is  inevitably 
led  to  the  more  positive  conception  of  noumena  as  Ideas  of 
Reason  which  give  unity  to  and  organize  experience.  The  vague 
and  indeterminate  '  things-in-themselves '  now  become  trans- 
formed into  concepts  of  reason  whose  function  is  to  impart  to 
experience  "a  direction  towards  a  certain  unity  of  which  the 
understanding  knows  nothing  and  which  is  to  comprehend  all 
acts  of  the  understanding  with  regard  to  any  object  into  an 
absolute  whole."  The  categories  of  the  understanding  consti- 
tute experience  by  connecting  phenomena  with  each  other,  but 
in  the  world  of  experience  so  constituted  the  highest  ideal  of 
unity  is  not  realized.  "Our  faculty  of  knowledge  feels  a  higher 
want  than  merely  to  spell  out  phenomena  according  to  their 
synthetic  unity  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  them  as  experience." 
In  the  phenomenal  world  objects  and  events  stand  related  to 
other  objects  and  events  and  give  rise  only  to  endless  series. 
This  does  not  satisfy  reason,  which  seeks  to  find  a  principle  of 
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unity  beneath  the  differences  of  objects.  The  aim  of  reason  is 
not  merely  to  refer  the  present  phenomena  of  the  world  to  those 
that  precede  them  in  the  endless  chain  of  causation,  or  simply  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  a  whole  of  interconnected  parts,  but  to 
trace  the  total  system  of  things  up  to  an  ultimate  principle 
revealed  in  it.  The  reason  for  this  demand  of  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  what,  according  to  Kant,  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  experience  itself.  The  purely  analytical  unity  of  the  self  makes 
experience  possible  by  introducing  its  own  unity  into  the  dif- 
ferences of  sense,  and  in  doing  so  becomes  synthetic.  By  means 
of  its  synthetic  activity  it  constitutes  the  objective  world  in 
distinction  from  which  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  a  unity. 
In  this  way,  however,  it  so  to  speak  loses  the  purity  of  its  nature, 
viz., — its  undifferentiated  unity  with  itself.  To  realize  such  a 
unity,  therefore,  becomes  its  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
unity  is  introduced  into  the  manifold  of  sense,  its  essential 
difference  can  not  be  completely  overcome  and  this  circum- 
stance gives  rise  to  the  second  Idea  of  Reason,  viz., — the  concep- 
tion of  the  world  as  an  unconditioned  whole.  And,  in  the  third 
place,  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  self  to  the  experienced 
world  suggests  an  all-embracing  unity  in  which  their  differences 
are  reconciled.  The  three  Ideas  of  Reason,  we  thus  see,  arise 
from  the  very  nature  of  human  knowledge.  As  Kant  says, 
"There  is  in  the  progression  from  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
(the  soul)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  through  it  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Supreme  Being  something  so  natural  that  it  looks  like 
the  logical  progression  of  reason  from  premises  to  conclusion." 
For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  here,  Kant 
regards  the  Ideas  of  Reason  as  merely  regulative  and  not  con- 
stitutive. He  does  not  think  it  possible  to  be  sure  that  there 
are  real  objects  corresponding  to  these  ideas  or  to  determine 
their  nature.  But,  in  spite  of  his  agnosticism,  he  occasionally 
proceeds  to  lift  the  veil  and  lets  us  catch  glimpses  of  the  noumenal 
objects,  though  with  the  constant  reminder  that  what  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Kant, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  an  agnostic  who  maintains  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
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noumenon.  He  does  tell  us  in  what  sense  it  is  possible  to  regard 
the  world  as  an  unconditioned  whole  and  God  as  ens  realissimum. 
All  that  he  insists  upon  is  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  give 
any  proof  of  the  validity  of  these  conceptions.  So  far  as  strict 
knowledge  goes,  we  are  unable  to  step  beyond  the  world  of 
experience. 

Now  the  conjecture  which  Kant  makes  about  the  nature  of  the 
'  things-in-themselves '  is  that  they  may  be  intelligible  principles 
analogous  to  the  self.  "That  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
external  phenomena  and  which  so  affects  our  sense  as  to  produce 
in  it  the  representations  of  space,  matter,  form,  etc.,  if  con- 
sidered as  a  noumenon,  might  be  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
of  thinking,  although  by  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  our 
external  sense,  it  produces  in  us  no  intuitions  of  representations, 
will,  etc.,  but  only  of  space  and  its  determinations."1  "The 
substance  which,  with  reference  to  our  external  sense,  possesses 
extension  might  very  well  by  itself  possess  thoughts  which  can 
be  represented  consciously  by  its  own  internal  sense.  In  such 
wise  the  same  thing  which  in  one  respect  is  called  corporeal 
would  in  another  respect  be  at  the  same  time  a  thinking  being, 
of  which,  though  we  cannot  see  its  thoughts,  we  can  yet  see  the 
signs  of  these  phenomenally."  2 

This  idea  is  still  further  developed  when  Kant,  in  dealing  with 
the  solution  of  the  third  and  fourth  antinomies,  argues  that  both 
the  alternatives  may  be  true  but  in  different  senses.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  the  expression 
of  noumenal  objects  and  to  say  that  while  the  noumena  are  free 
causes  and  have  necessary  existence,  the  manifestations  of  them 
are  contingent  and  related  to  each  other  according  to  the  law  of 
causality.  "What  in  an  object  of  the  senses  is  not  itself  phe- 
nomenal, I  call  intelligible.  If,  therefore,  what  in  the  world  of 
sense  must  be  considered  as  phenomenal  possesses  in  itself  a 
faculty  which  is  not  the  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  through 
which  it  can  become  the  cause  of  phenomena,  the  causality  of 
that  being  may  be  considered  from  two  sides,  as  intelligible  in 

1  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Max  MUller's  tr.,  p.  291. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  292. 
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its  action  as  the  causality  of  a  thing  by  itself,  and  as  sensible  in 
the  effects  of  the  action,  as  the  causality  of  a  phenomenon  in  the 
world  of  sense.  ...  As  all  phenomena,  not  being  things  by 
themselves,  must  have  for  their  foundation  a  transcendental 
object,  determining  them  as  mere  representations,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  that  transcendental  object, 
besides  the  quality  through  which  it  becomes  phenomenal,  a 
causality  also  which  is  not  phenomenal,  although  its  effect  appears 
in  the  phenomenon.  Every  efficient  cause,  however,  must  have 
a  character,  that  is,  a  rule  according  to  which  it  manifests  its 
causality  and  without  which  it  would  not  be  a  cause.  According 
to  this  we  should  have  in  every  subject  of  the  world  of  sense, 
first,  an  empirical  character,  through  which  its  acts,  as  phe- 
nomena, stand  with  other  phenomena  in  an  unbroken  connection, 
according  to  permanent  laws  of  nature  and  could  be  derived 
from  them  as  their  permanent  conditions,  and  in  connection 
with  them  form  the  links  of  one  and  the  same  series  in  the  order 
of  nature.  Secondly,  we  should  have  to  allow  to  it  an  intelligible 
character  also,  by  which,  it  is  true,  it  becomes  the  cause  of 
the  same  acts  as  phenomena,  but  which  itself  is  not  subject  to 
any  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  never  phenomenal.  We  might 
call  the  former  the  character  of  such  a  thing  as  phenomenon,  in 
the  latter,  the  character  of  the  thing  by  itself." 

The  idea  which  passages  like  this  suggest  is  that  the  objects 
which  form  parts  of  the  experienced  world  are,  considered  in 
themselves,  or  viewed  as  it  were  from  within,  akin  to  self. 
What  appears  to  us  as  objects  held  together  in  one  space  and 
mutually  influencing  each  other,  thereby  undergoing  changes 
linked  together  according  to  the  law  of  causality,  are,  as  noumena, 
active  selves.  These  active  selves  or  efficient  causes,  again,  are 
comprised  within  and  form  organic  elements  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  Being  which  is  the  ground  of  the  mundus  sensibilis. 
It  is  essential  to  remember  that  in  Kant's  view  there  is  not  one 
intelligible  cause  but  a  plurality  of  intelligible  causes,  though, 
ultimately,  they  are  all  constituent  elements  of  the  one  supreme 
Being.  The  unity  of  the  absolutely  necessary  Being  must  not 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  436. 
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be  confused  with  the  efficient  causes  which  are  a  plurality.  If 
we  carefully  consider  Kant's  statements  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  intelligible  world  and  the  sensible  world,  we  find 
that  he  affirms  three  things  explicitly  or  implicitly.  In  the 
first  place,  he  maintains  that  sensible  objects  are  phenomenal 
expressions  of  active  spiritual  essences.  These  essences,  there- 
fore, must  be  as  many  as  there  are  distinguishable  things.  "  For 
every  series  of  conditions,  there  must  be  an  unconditioned." 
Successive  changes  are  determinations  of  a  single  substance  and 
if  each  series  of  changes  is  the  outer  expression  of  what  in  its 
intelligible  character  is  an  active  spiritual  being,  it  follows  that 
a  plurality  of  substances,  conceived  as  things  by  themselves, 
are  a  plurality  of  active  selves.  "In  every  subject  of  the  world 
of  sense,"  Kant  tells  us,  "we  should  have  first  an  empirical  char- 
acter and  secondly,  an  intelligible  character."  If  so,  it  cannot 
but  be  that  behind  the  plurality  of  phenomenal  substances  there 
are  a  plurality  of  noumenal  beings  or  spirits. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  Kant's  view  that  the  intelligible 
causes  of  phenomena  are  not  distinct  and  isolated  from  each 
other  but  integral  parts  of  the  one  ultimate  unconditioned  Being. 
If  there  is  a  nexus  between  phenomenal  substances,  if  they  are 
real  only  as  they  mutually  determine  each  other,  there  must 
necessarily  be  an  ideal  nexus  between  the  noumenal  realities  of 
which  they  are  expressions.  In  fact,  Kant's  thought  in  this 
matter  is  not  much  different  from  what  Lotze,  drawing  his 
inspiration  mainly  from  Leibniz,  worked  out  afterwards.  His 
supreme  Being  is  very  like  Lotze 's,  and  includes  within  itself  as 
elements  of  its  being  all  the  intelligible  causes  which  are  behind 
phenomena. 

In  the  third  place,  the  way  in  which  Kant  solves  the  third  and 
fourth  antinomies  necessarily  leads  to  the  view  that  the  phe- 
nomenal world  is  the  expression  of  the  intelligible  world  and  is, 
therefore,  involved  in  its  being.  Kant  does  not  develop  a 
consistent  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  mundus  Intelligibilis 
and  mundus  sensibilis.  According  to  the  Analytic,  the  phe- 
nomenal world  is  constituted  by  the  understanding  and  is, 
therefore,  only  an  appearance  to  us  of  the  real  world  lying  behind 
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it,  but  the  view  which  the  Dialectic  suggests  is  that  phenomena 
are  the  empirical  character  of  the  noumena  revealed  in  them  and 
are,  therefore,  not  phenomena  merely  in  relation  to  us  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  noumena  themselves. 

Kant's  conception  of  the  supreme  Being  carries  his  thought  a 
stage  further  and  reveals  his  meaning  more  fully.  He  regards 
it  as  the  ideal  principle  from  which  nothing  positive  is  excluded 
and  of  which  everything  is  an  expression.  "If  our  reason,"  he 
argues,  "postulates  a  transcendental  substratum  for  all  deter- 
minations, a  substratum  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
store  of  material  whence  all  possible  predicates  of  things  may  be 
taken,  we  shall  find  that  such  a  substratum  is  nothing  but  the 
idea  of  the  sum  total  of  reality.  In  that  case  all  true  negations 
are  nothing  but  limitations,  which  they  could  not  be  unless  there 
were  the  substratum  of  the  unlimited."  x  The  ens  realissimum 
is  the  perfect  whole  from  which  particular  realities  are  derived 
by  limitation.  "All  the  manifoldness  of  things  consists  only  of 
so  many  modes  of  limiting  the  concept  of  the  highest  reality 
that  forms  their  common  substratum,  in  the  same  way  as  all 
figures  are  only  different  modes  of  limiting  endless  space."  The 
most  perfect  Being  is  the  ultimate  unity  which  expresses  itself 
in  and  contains  within  itself  all  particular  things  which,  in  their 
true  nature,  are  akin  to  self.  Kant's  use  of  the  disjunctive 
syllogism  as  the  symbol  of  the  ens  realissimum  throws  light  on 
his  meaning.  The  disjunctive  syllogism  represents  the  idea  of 
the  complete  determination  of  a  whole  through  its  exhaustive 
expression  in  its  mutually  exclusive  members,  each  of  which  is 
limited  and  defined  by  its  relations  to  the  rest,  and  if  it  typifies 
the  most  perfect  Being,  it  is  because  the  most  perfect  Being  is  the 
ideal  unity  on  which  all  things  are  grounded  and  from  which 
they  proceed.  "The  transcendental  major  of  the  complete  deter- 
mination of  all  things,"  observes  Kant,  "is  nothing  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sum  total  of  all  reality  and  not  only  a  concept 
which  comprehends  all  predicates,  according  to  their  transcen- 
dental content  under  itself,  but  within  itself;  and  the  complete 
determination  of  every  thing  depends  on  the  limitation  of  the 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  465. 
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total  of  this  reality,  of  which  some  part  is  ascribed  to  the  thing, 
while  the  rest  is  excluded  from  it,  a  procedure  which  agrees  with 
the  aut — aut  of  a  disjunctive  major  and  with  the  determination  of 
the  object  through  one  of  the  members  of  that  division  in  the 
minor.  Thus  the  procedure  of  reason  by  which  the  transcen- 
dental ideal  becomes  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  all  possible 
things  is  analogous  to  that  which  reason  follows  in  disjunctive 
syllogism."  l 

We  have  distinguished  six  main  stages  in  the  development 
of  Kant's  concept  of  the  'thing-in-itself.'  First,  it  comes  before 
us  as  the  unknown  cause  of  our  sensuous  affections.  Then  it 
is  the  unnavigated  ocean  that  bounds  the  island  of  the  world 
of  experience.  Next,  it  is  the  regulative  idea  which  imparts 
unity  to  our  experience.  Next,  it  is  the  analogue  of  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness.  Next,  it  is  the  unconditioned  background 
of  sensible  phenomena  and  the  sum  total  of  the  intelligible 
causes  to  which  series  of  changes  are  referred.  And,  finally,  it 
is  the  ens  realissimum,  the  perceptive  understanding  "that 
thinks  in  intuitive  ideas  in  some  such  way  as  the  creative  genius 
thinks  in  images."  The  'thing-in-itself,'  in  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment, is  no  other  than  God  who,  in  the  words  of  Paulsen,  "is 
the  primeval  cause  of  the  possibility  of  all  being,  out  of  which 
that  of  every  entity  must  be  regarded  as  derived  by  limitation; 
so  that  there  is  no  entity  which  would  not  be  posited  in  God's 
being."  2 

It  is  true  that  Kant,  who  thus  conducts  us  step  by  step  into 
the  intelligible  world,  frequently  turns  round  and  reminds  us 
that  it  is  only  dreamland  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  terra 
firma.  This,  however,  need  not  unduly  discourage  us.  Kant's 
agnosticism,  after  all,  is  a  very  thin  veil  which  but  imperfectly 
conceals  the  deep-rooted  convictions  of  his  mind.  As  Paulsen 
rightly  observes,  he  "has  a  really  transcendent  metaphysic. 
He  gives  his  complete  adherence  to  it  as  the  rational  view  of  the 
world .  But  it  is  not  possible  as  a  priori  demonstrable  knowledge 
of  the  understanding,  as  scholastic  philosophy  tried  to  be.  From 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  466. 

1  Immanuel  Kant:  His  Life  and  Doctrine,  English  tr.,  p.  221. 
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such  a  standpoint  only  mathematical  physics  is  possible,  which 
is  concerned  solely  with  phenomena  and  their  necessary  relations 
in  space  and  time.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily 
passes  beyond  the  phenomenal  world  to  the  intelligible  world, 
which  is  a  world  of  existing  ideas  that  are  conjoined  by  logical 
and  teleological  relations  and  are  intuitively  present  in  the  divine 
intellect.  ...  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  Platonic-Leibnizian 
philosophy.  Kant  had  it  constantly  before  his  eyes  in  Baum- 
garten's  Text  Book.  Reality,  as  the  understanding  thinks,  in 
contradistinction  to  sensibility,  is  a  system  of  monads  which 
are  joined  in  a  unity  by  means  of  p  reestablished  harmony  or  at 
influxus  idealis,  like  that  which  exists  between  the  parts  of 
construction  of  thought  or  a  poem.  The  ultimate  ground  of  the 
unity  of  things  is  their  radical  unity  in  God's  being,  while  bodies, 
on  the  contrary,  are  merely  phenomena  substantiate.  Kant  nevei 
discarded  any  of  these  ideas."  * 

Now  the  conception  of  the  ultimate  reality  as  a  system  of 
minds  in  which  an  all-inclusive  spiritual  principle  is  realized  is 
also  the  central  idea  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  Interpreters  of 
Hegel  have  so  insisted  upon  his  monism  that  they  have  almost 
overlooked  the  pluralism  which  is  as  much  a  distinguishii 
feature  of  his  philosophy  as  its  monism.  He  has  been  accuse 
of  an  uncompromising  pantheism,  his  universe  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  'block  universe'  and,  in  entire  oblivion  of  what  is 
urged  in  the  introduction  to  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind  anc 
elsewhere,  he  has  been  supposed  to  deduce  the  concrete  work 
of  differences  from  a  unity  as  abstract  as  the  Being  of  Parmenides 
But  at  least  one  profound  student  of  Hegel,  Dr.  McTaggart, 
has  tried  to  show  that  Hegel's  Absolute  is  not  a  unity  in  whic 
all  differences  disappear,  but  an  impersonal  unity  of  finite  bu1 
perfect  selves.2  That  such  an  interpretation  is  possible  only 
proves  that  pluralism  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  Hegel's 
doctrine.  The  truth  is  that  Hegel  is  much  nearer  to  Leibniz 
in  his  outlook  on  the  universe  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Like  Leibniz  he  conceives  of  the  world  as  an  organic  unity  of 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  276. 

2  See  chapters  on  "  Human  Immortality  "  and  "The  Personality  of  the  Absolute " 
in  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology. 
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spiritual  beings,  each  of  which  ideates  the  whole  universe  from 
its  own  unique  point  of  view.  The  main  difference,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  difference,  is  that  while  Leibniz  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  monad  of  monads,  sometimes  con- 
ceiving of  it  as  external  to  the  monads  that  compose  the  world, 
sometimes  reducing  it  almost  to  the  preestablished  harmony, 
and  sometimes  viewing  it  as  immanent  in  the  world-system  in 
spite  of  its  independence  of  that  system,  Hegel  regards  the 
Absolute  not  indeed,  as  Dr.  McTaggart  thinks,  as  an  impersonal 
unity  of  persons,  but  as  the  universal  self  which  is  particularized 
and  completely  present  in  every  one  of  its  constituent  selves. 
The  universal  self  has  no  content  other  than  the  individual 
selves.  It  is  the  organic  unity  of  them  and  has  no  existence 
apart  from  them.  Its  relation  to  its  component  selves  is  analo- 
gous to  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  our  own  self  to  its  determina- 
tions. The  human  self  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  its  states, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  something  by  itself,  apart  from 
its  passing  modifications.  Its  unity  is  expressed  completely 
and  indivisibly  in  each  of  its  determinations,  and,  though 
it  has  no  content  other  than  them,  it  is  not  a  sum  of 
them  but  their  ideal  unity  in  which  their  differences  are 
at  once  preserved  and  annulled.  The  Absolute  of  Hegel  is 
subject-object.  It  is  the  all-inclusive  unity  which  is  bi- 
furcated into  the  subject,  which  is  such  only  as  it  goes  out  of 
itself  to  the  object  (the  good),  and  the  object,  which  is  real  only 
as  it  centres  itself  in  the  subject  (the  true).  The  necessary 
counterpart  of  the  subject  is  the  object.  But  the  object  is  not  a 
bare  unity :  it  is  a  complex  system  of  interrelated  things.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  most  of  the  commentators  of  Hegel 
have  gone  wrong  is  in  conceiving  of  the  Absolute  as  subject, 
which  is  the  correlative  of  the  Absolute  as  object,  as  a  monadic 
unity.  But  how  can  the  counterpart  of  a  system  of  things  be  an 
undifferentiated  unity?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  subject 
is  differentiated  into  objects.  In  being  thus  differentiated  the 
subject  is  not  separated  from  its  objects,  but  goes  forth  to  them 
and,  undiminished  and  undivided,  is  present  to  each  one  of 
them  as  its  sustaining  principle.  To  see  this  is  to  perceive  that 
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the  universal  self  is  no  mere  unity  but  a  totality  of  the  selves 
of  these  objects.  In  other  words,  within  the  all-inclusive  unit] 
of  the  Absolute,  the  correlated  elements,  the  subject  and  the 
object,  are  not,  the  former  one,  and  the  latter  many,  but  each  of 
them  is  at  once  one  and  many.  Every  object  has  behind  it  the 
universal  self  and  is,  therefore,  ideal-real  which  as  real  excludes 
all  other  reals  held  together  in  one  world,  and  as  ideal  embraces 
within  its  consciousness  and  from  its  special  point  of  view  as 
the  self  of  a  definite  object  the  whole  of  that  world.  And  as  all 
objects  are  comprised  within  the  unity  of  the  world,  so  the 
interpenetrating  selves  of  these  objects  are  unified  in  the  Absolute 
self. 

I  have  elsewhere1  tried  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  real  view  of  Hegel,  the  Leibnizian 
cast  of  which  is  evident.  It  is  the  view  which  is  distinctly 
suggested  by  Plato's  conception  of  the  Good,  and  the  indebtedness 
of  Hegel  to  Greek  philosophy  and  particularly  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  very  divisions  of  his 
system — Logic,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  correspond  to  Plato's  classification  of  philosophical  topics 
into  Dialectic,  Physics,  and  Ethics;  the  name  given  to  the  method 
employed  and  its  spirit  is  the  same,  and  one  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  maintaining  that  the  idealism  of  Plato  supple- 
mented by  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  material  world  as  evolving 
from  potentiality  to  actuality,  as  seeking  to  realize  explicitly 
the  form  which  is  immanent  in  it  and  is  its  moving  principle, 
furnishes  much  of  the  material  of  Hegel's  philosophy.2  It  really 
arose  from  the  study  of  Kant  with  the  eyes  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  the  eyes  of  Kant.  The  likeness 
between  Hegel's  Absolute  Idea  and  Plato's  Idea  of  Good,  some- 
what remote  though  it  may  be,  is  unmistakable.  Just  as  the 
Idea  of  Good  is  not  a  unity  reached  by  abstraction  but  by 
synthesis,  a  unity  which  organically  connects  all  other  Ideas 
with  each  other  and  with  itself  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place 

1  In  my  Hegelianism  and  Human  Personality  published  by  the  University  of 
Calcutta. 

1  The  Platonic  influence  on  both  of  them,  no  doubt,  largely  accounts  for  the 
similarity  between  the  views  of  Leibniz  and  Hegel. 
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in  the  total  system,  the  Ideas  being  not  mere  things  nor  mere 
concepts  of  the  mind  but  thinking  beings,  so  the  Absolute  Idea, 
if  we  rightly  view  it,  is  the  subject-object  which,  as  subject,  is  a 
community  of  selves  and,  as  object,  a  system  of  interrelated 
things. 

Hegel's  view  of  the  relation  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
expresses  his  meaning.  The  infinite  is  not  an  endless  series  of 
finites,  nor  is  it  something  beyond  the  finite.  On  both  of  these 
notions  he  pours  contempt  and  points  out  that  an  infinite  which 
is  other  than  the  finite  stands  limited  by  it  and  is,  therefore,  only 
another  finite.  The  genuine  infinite  is  in  the  finite  and  is  its 
ideality.  This  means  that  everything  which  we  call  finite  has 
a  double  aspect:  as  a  particular  object  limited  by  other  objects 
from  which  it  is  distinguished,  it  is  real ;  but  as  that  which  returns 
upon  itself  from  the  process  of  going  beyond  itself  that  makes 
it  finite,  it  is  ideal.  This  ideality  of  the  thing  makes  it  an 
independent  being — a  being-for-self.  The  whole  tone  of  Hegel's 
discussion  of  the  categories  of  ideality,  the  infinite  and  being-for- 
self  shows  that  he  does  not  mean  by  these  terms  a  merely  general 
principle  of  the  unity  of  all  things,  but  a  principle  which  is 
general  by  being  in  the  first  instance  the  ideality  of  each  par- 
ticular object.  At  this  stage  he  emphasizes  the  plurality  rather 
than  the  unity  of  things:  the  category  of  being-for-self  leads 
directly  to  that  of  the  one  and  many.  Hegel's  ideal-real  is  very 
similar  to  the  monad  of  Leibniz  which  has  the  whole  universe 
as  its  object  of  thought,  though,  as  an  individual,  it  has  its 
special  position  in  the  world  and  excludes  and  is  excluded  by 
other  beings  like  it.  "Ideality  only  has  a  meaning  or  import 
when  it  is  the  ideality  of  some  thing:  but  this  something  is  not 
a  mere  indefinite  this  or  that,  but  determinate  being  (there  and 
then)  which  is  characterised  as  reality,  and  which,  if  retained  in 
isolation,  possesses  no  truth."1  What  is  clearly  meant  is  that 
every  finite  object  is  also  ideal;  reality  and  ideality  are  two 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  the  ideality  of  a  thing  makes  it  go  beyond  itself  and  bring 
the  whole  universe  within  the  sweep  of  its  comprehension.  In 

1  Wallace's  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  ist  ed.,  p.  154. 
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other  words,  the  ideal  principle  is  at  once  individualizing  and 
universalizing.  If  it  makes  the  individual  what  it  is,  it  also 
brings  it  into  connection  with  other  individuals  and  reduces  them 
to  a  system,  in  the  whole  and  in  each  element  of  which  it  is  con- 
cretely embodied.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the  truth  brought  out 
in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  notion.  The  notion  is  a  concrete 
universal  which  particularizes  itself  in  each  individual;  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  universal,  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  particular 
individual  but  passes  beyond  it  to  other  individuals  and  thus 
becomes  the  immanent  bond  of  union  between  them.  The 
individual  in  which  the  notion  is  expressed  is  not,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  a  part  of  the  notion ;  it  is  the  whole  notion  in  a  particular 
form.  The  individuals,  therefore,  are  also  the  universal,  and 
the  universal  is  also  the  organic  unity  of  the  individuals.  The 
universal,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  "macrocosm  made  up  of  microcosms 
which  is  all  in  every  part."  The  notion  as  a  spiritual  principle 
of  unity  of  all  things,  as  that  which  connects  all  things  with  and 
yet  separates  them  from  each  other  by  its  presence  to  each  one 
of  them  whole  and  undivided,  must  be  conceived  as  mind. 
"It  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  truest  instances  of  insight  to  be 
found  in  the  Critique  of  Reason,"  Hegel  tells  us,  "that  the  unity 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  concept  is  recognised  as 
the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  as  the  unity  of 
the  '  I  think'  or  of  self-consciousness."  Now  if  the  notion's  own 
specification  "can  only  be  an  existence  in  which  it  appears  as 
identical  with  itself  and  whose  factors  are  notions  posited  by 
itself,"  and  if  the  notion  is  self,  then  it  follows  that  the  ultimate 
reality  must  be  viewed  as  a  self  of  selves,  a  universal  self  that 
finds  expression  in  its  constituent  individuals  which  also  are 
selves.1 

It  appears  then  that  Hegel  does  not  conceive  of  the  world 
as  centred  in  a  single  undifferentiated  self.  Each  object,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  ideal,  is  the  centre  of  the  world-system;  but  as  the 
objects  mutually  imply  each  other  and  therefore  constitute  one 
world,  their  selves  also  come  together  and  constitute  the  one 

1  The  Absolute  Idea,  which  is  the  final  category  of  Hegel,  is  what  the  notion  is. 
It  does  not  contain  any  new  determination  but  unfolds  explicitly  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  notion. 
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universal  self.  Or,  to  look  at  the  same  truth  from  the  other  side, 
the  universal  self  manifests  itself  in  a  plurality  of  objects  and  is, 
therefore,  differentiated  not  merely  into  these  objects  but  also 
into  their  selves.  The  Absolute  self,  in  short,  is,  if  one,  also 
many:  it  is  a  one-in-many.  It  cognizes  the  universe  from  all 
possible  points  of  view  and  its  knowledge  of  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  particular  object  is  the  ideality  of  that  object. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Lotze,  we  find  the  principles  of  Leibniz 
developed  along  monistic  lines.  Lotze  avowedly  builds  on  the 
foundations  of  Leibniz,  but  he  restores  to  the  world  the  unity 
which,  in  his  view,  Leibniz  destroys.  This  charge,  however,  is 
not  entirely  true.  Leibniz,  no  doubt,  begins  by  emphasizing 
the  separateness  of  the  monads,  but,  in  the  end,  he  is  compelled 
to  conceive  of  them  as  proceeding  from  and  depending  on  God 
and  as  organized  by  Him  into  the  unity  of  a  coherent  world. 
Lotze  makes  this  deeper  thought  of  Leibniz  prominent.  He 
shows  that  so  far  from  being  independent  of  each  other,  things 
are  real  only  as  they  are  related  to  each  other.  To  be  is  to  stand 
in  relations.  But  the  relatedness  of  things  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  unless  we  regard  them  as  modes  of  the  one  all-embrac- 
ing Absolute.  And  as  the  Absolute  is  mind,  its  modes  which 
appear  to  us  as  sensible  objects  must  also  be  conceived  as  minds. 
Lotze  is  fond  of  emphasizing  his  difference  from  Hegel,  but  no 
careful  student  can  fail  to  perceive  the  similarity  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  is  led  to  his  conception  of  the  Absolute,  to  that  of 
Hegel.  His  discussion  of  substance,  causality  and  the  inter- 
action of  things,  corresponds  closely  to  Hegel's  treatment  of  the 
categories  of  substance,  causality  and  reciprocity.  And  the 
argument  that  things  can  determine  each  other  because  they  are 
expressions  of  an  underlying  unity  is  only  another  form  of  the 
reasoning  which  leads  Hegel  from  reciprocity  to  the  notion. 
If  due  stress  is  laid  on  the  pluralistic  element  of  Hegel,  his  kin- 
ship with  Lotze  and  of  both  with  Leibniz  cannot  fail  to  be 
apparent. 

The  fundamental  idea  which  Leibniz  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  modern  philosophy  and  which  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  retained  by  Kant,  Hegel  and  Lotze  is  that  the  world,  in 
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its  last  interpretation,  is  spirit  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  one  in 
many.  Leibniz  was  never  able  to  reconcile  unity  and  plurality 
in  a  consistent  manner,  but  he  distinctly  accords  recognition  to 
both  of  these  aspects  of  reality.  The  unity  of  the  world  is  du 
to  its  being  the  embodiment  of  the  purpose  of  God,  but  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  Leibniz's  conception,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  is  somewhat  nebulous.  Kant,  like  Leibniz, 
conceives  of  the  '  things-in-themselves '  as  minds  grounded  on 
God  and,  therefore,  inherently  connected  with  each  other.  Very 
similar  is  the  idea  of  Lotze.  Both  agree  in  thinking  that  God 
transcends  and  is  also  immanent  in  the  world,  but  neither  seems 
to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  great  thought  of  Leibniz 
that  every  monad  is  a  complete  reality  and  is  cognizant  of  the 
whole  universe,  at  least  potentially.  Hegel,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopts  this  view  and  regards  every  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ideal 
or  being-for-self,  as  the  notion  itself  in  a  determinate  form  and, 
therefore,  like  the  notion  all-inclusive.  But  he  rejects  the  doc- 
trine that  God  transcends  the  world.  The  Absolute  experience 
contains  nothing  more  than  the  experiences  of  the  selves  in 
which  the  Absolute  is  individualized  and  is  the  synthesis  of 
them.  It  is  the  fusion  of  the  different  ways  of  representing  the 
one  world  from  the  view-points  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

HIRALAL  HALDAR. 
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THE  SUBJECT-OBJECT  RELATION. 

TN  seeking  a  sane  and  consistent  account  of  human  experience, 
-^  of  things,  of  ideas,  and  of  events,  of  the  world  and  of  our 
life  in  it,  human  science  and  philosophy  are  ever  dealing  with 
subjective  perceptions  of  objective  phenomena  and  with  con- 
cepts developed  from  subjective  perceptions.  The  properties 
of  objects,  the  relations  between  them,  and  the  facts  of  common 
knowledge,  are  known  mostly  through  the  correlative  qualities 
of  perception  and  the  quantities  of  relative  measurement.  These 
involve  special  subjective  judgments,  volitions,  and  values,  as 
well  as  the  general  conceptions  and  the  norms  of  knowledge  and 
function. 

To  be  sane,  or  true,  thought  and  belief  must  be  consistent 
with  coherent,  organized  human  experience,  with  common 
knowledge  of  such,  and  also  with  synthetic  science.  To  be 
consistent,  our  theories  and  doctrines  should  proceed  from 
true  knowledge  by  some  method  of  valid  reason  or  logic.  Live 
we  may,  or  must,  in  a  helter-skelter  course  of  experience,  mainly 
by  apprehension  of  momentary,  personal  sensations  and  ideas, 
by  instant  recognitions  and  ever  various  interests,  purposes,  and 
actions,  but  we  can  know  and  reason  only  through  coherent  and 
consistent  comprehension  of  certain  essential  relations  in  which 
things  subsist  and  exist  and  appear.  Without  consistence  life 
may  indeed  have  its  values,  but  reasoned  thought  without  con- 
sistency is  valueless  and  vain. 

There  should  be  consistence  between  the  recurrent,  recognized, 
and  assimilated  data  of  subjective  apprehension  (or  perception)  of 
individual  experience  and  the  composite  social  products  in  what 
objectively  we  call '  common '  or  verified  knowledge  and  synthetic 
or  'organized'  science.  The  conceptual  science  that  is  based 
on  this  empirical  ground  should  be  logically  as  well  as  psycho- 
logically consistent  with  it.  And  rational  philosophy  should  be 
in  higher  consistency  with  conceptual  science. 

395 
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In  a  prior  article1  it  was  said  that  philosophy  cannot  well 
proceed  without  better  comprehension  of  the  logic  of  relations. 
The  opinion  may  now  be  added  that  philosophy  cannot  emerge 
from  the  clouds  of  its  controversies  into  the  clear  light  of  truth 
until  it  can  state  in  unambiguous,  intelligible  language  a  per- 
spicuous, consistent,  and  tenable  doctrine  of  the  relation  that  is 
most  appropriate  to  philosophical  discussion,  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  object,  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  reality. 

The  term  reality  has,  like  other  fundamentals  and  ultimates  in 
philosophy,  been  beset  with  many  confusions.     It  goes  hither 
and  thither  like  a  tennis-ball.     In  language  and  in  literature 
the  real  is  customarily  opposed  to  the  ideal.     In  modern  philos- 
ophy, however,  'reality,'  contradistinguished  from  'appearance' 
in  the  substantive  sense,  like  that  term  vacillates  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  meanings,  and  may  even  be  confused  with 
the  ideal.     It  is  said  that  the  'objects'  perceived  are  but  appear 
ances,  or  phenomena,  or  'sense-data,'  that  these  are  mental, 
psychological,  not  physical,  material,  or  external  to  the  mind 
that  these  mental  percepts,  or  ideas,  are  what  we  know,  and  tha 
these  and  the  concepts  developed  from  them  are  the  'realities.' 
Ideas  are  the  only  realities,  maintains  the  idealist. 

"There  is  nothing  unreal,"  says  the  philosopher  Green,  making 
the  term  real  coextensive  with  the  term  existent;  and  "the  work 
of  the  mind  is  real";  and  again,  "the  question  what  is  real  is 
unmeaning  because  it  could  only  be  answered  by  a  distinction 
which  would  imply  that  there  is  something  unreal."  2 

So  all  things  are  ideal,  and  all  things  are  real ;  real  things  are 
but  ideas,  and  ideas  are  real.  This  seems  to  be  the  net  result  of 
an  interminable  circuitous  discussion.  In  so  far  as  philosophy 
is  an  investigation  of  reality  and  of  knowledge,  its  main  problem 
evaporates  in  meaningless  verbiage,  unless  these  terms  real  and 
ideal  be  definite  and  distinct. 

The  go-between  in  the  epistemological  game  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  change-coat  term  appearance,  which  passes  now  as 
objective  and  now  as  subjective,  being  no  less  prone  to  such 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  January,  1915. 

2  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  pp.  25  and  29. 
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ambiguity  than  knowledge,  experience,  and  others  of  its  philo- 
sophical kindred.  The  appearance  has  been  confused  with  the 
physical  object;  it  has  been  merged  with  the  mental  percept  in 
the  subject;  and  it  has  been  hypostatized  as  the  sense-datum, 
"tertium  quid  floating  between  subject  and  object."  It  is  indeed 
proper  that  the  appearance  should  be  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  physical  object  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
subjective  percept  of  the  object;  but  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
sublimated  entity  transmutable  from  the  mysterious  category 
of  the  physical  to  the  ineffable  category  of  the  mental  is  to 
perpetuate  the  cult  of  the  veiled  metaphysician  and  the  verbal 
prestidigitator. 

An  appearance  is  neither  a  physical  object,  nor  an  idea,  nor  a 
distinct  entity  existent  somewhere  and  somehow  between  the 
subject  and  the  object,  but  an  aspect,  or  state  of  being,  or  action, 
in  which  or  by  which  the  object  produces  a  specific  correlative 
percipient  state  in  the  subject.  The  appearance  subsists  only  in 
this  special  correlation.  When  the  object  appears  to  the  subject, 
whether  as  a  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  object,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  that  objective  appearance  produces  a  correlative 
subjective  percept. 

We  should  not  say  that  a  mirrored  image  exists  either  in  or 
behind  the  mirror,  but  that  it  appears  there,  or  appears  to  exist 
there.  Nor  should  we  assert  that  properly  it  exists  in  the  eye, 
nor  even  in  the  brain.  The  perceptual  image  subsists  in  certain 
correlations  between  specific  properties  of  the  object  and  of  the 
mirror  and  similarly  specific  impressions  and  dispositions  of  the 
eye  and  brain  of  the  subject.  The  appearance  is  conditioned  by 
this  correlation  of  physical  to  physiological  and  to  psychological 
elements  and  actions.  Without  the  brain  there  would  never- 
theless be  reflected  light  of  specific  qualities,  which  might  impress 
the  retina,  but  there  would  be  no  visual  correlate.  Without  the 
eye  there  would  be  the  reflection  of  physical  light  from  the  object, 
and  perhaps  physiological  stimulation  of  some  other  organ,  per- 
haps the  memory  of  a  similar  object;  but  there  would  not 
appear  a  'visual  image'  of  this  particular  object.  Without  the 
mirror  there  would  not  be  the  special  reflection,  not  this  particular 
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appearance,  or  image,  of  the  object.  Spatially  between  the 
existent  object  and  the  correlative  percept  there  exist  physical 
media  and  physical  actions,  but  not  'visual  images,'  or  appear- 
ances, or  'sense-data,'  not  as  the  object,  the  mirror,  the  retina, 
and  the  retinal  impress  are  existent.  Nor  are  the  data  of  the 
senses  given  otherwise  or  otherwhere  than  as  mental  percepts 
arising  from  the  specific  cerebral  sensations. 

We  term  the  object  'external.'  What  then  do  we  mean  by 
external  and  internal  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  self?  What  is  the  mind? 
How  shall  we  define  self?  Answers  to  these  questions  should  be 
unfolded  carefully,  if  we  would  avoid  confusions  of  thought  and 
terminology. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  or  better  known  to  me  than  that 
the  objects  or  actions  that  I  perceive  or  believe  or  infer  to  be 
external  to  myself  are  so,  veritably,  really,  while  my  percepts  or 
ideas  of  them  are  within  my  unitary,  self-conscious  mind,  or 
coherent  with  it.  This  distinction  is  fundamental,  intuitive  to 
the  human  intellect  and  habitual  to  common  sense.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective 
(where  the  term  object  is  not  confused  with  the  term  phenomenon 
or  with  the  term  appearance);  it  is  assumed  by  scientific  thought 
and  it  is  postulated  by  realistic  philosophy.  It  may  be  called  an 
assumption,  dogma,  or  faith;  but  no  thinker  has  right  or  reason 
to  call  it  a  mere  theory,  or  belief,  or  delusion.  Those  who  would 
either  rationally  or  pragmatically  deny  its  validity  should  proffer 
in  lieu  of  it  some  other  truth  more  consistent  with  logic  or  of 
higher  value  to  the  human  understanding.  If  this  postulate 
'begs  the  question  wholly,'  as  opponents  of  realism  may  reply, 
then  '  the  question '  is  unmeaning  and  philosophy  indeed  worthless 
to  humanity.  If  logic  must  beg,  it  were  better  to  beg  from  our 
human  nature  than  from  some  inhuman  and  no  less  ungodly 
metaphysics  of  mystery  and  confusion. 

But  there  is  an  inherited  human  difficulty.  Our  thoughts  and 
our  language,  though  ever  subjective,  deal  more  expressibly 
with  the  objective.  And  it  is  easier  to  determine  what  things 
are  external  to  the  body  than  what  are  external  to  the  mind. 
My  eye  is  internal  to  my  body  and  to  my  person,  but,  though  not 
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directly  external  to  my  sight  and  to  my  mind,  it  may  in  part 
become  so  indirectly,  as  in  a  mirror  or  in  a  picture.  My  tongue 
is  internal  to  my  body,  but,  when  I  protrude  it,  I  can  see  it.  Other 
internal  parts  may  be  felt,  or  may  be  objective  to  other  senses 
than  the  sight.  The  brain  within  the  body  seems,  however, 
accessible  to  sense  only  in  the  most  subtle  sensations.  The  brain 
as  external  to  the  mind  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  various 
states  of  consciousness  that  cohere  in  the  contents  of  mind,  are 
internal  to  the  mind. 

By  processes  similar  to  the  apprehension  of  cognitive  and 
affective  data  from  objects  external  to  the  body  consciousness 
apprehends  its  own  mental  states  and  contents  subsisting  internal 
to  the  mind  and  to  the  self  in  specific  relations,  in  specific  modes, 
and  with  specific  qualities.  There  may  not  as  yet  be  a  clear 
distinction  in  psychology  between  cognitive  and  affective  states; 
cognition  is  not  exclusive  of  all  feeling,  nor  is  there  qualitative, 
discriminative  feeling  without  implied  cognitive  perception ;  but 
in  the  cognition  of  the  internal,  or  mental,  or  in  introspection, 
it  would  seem  that  the  affective  and  conative  modes  or  components 
of  the  conscious  states  are  more  vivid,  whereas  in  the  cognition 
or  perception  of  external  objects  it  is  the  sensational  modes  or 
components  that  are  the  more  intense,  and  the  reference  to 
relations  is  perceptual  rather  than  conceptual.1  The  external 
is  apprehended  more  or  less  indirectly  or  mediately  and  some  of 
the  mediate  stages  of  the  process  may  have  subtle  effects  on  the 
correlative  mental  states.  Of  these  effects  there  may  be  even 
physical  or  histological  correlates,  as  is  suggested  by  Professor 

1  The  empiricist  view  was  well  expressed  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald  at  the 
opening  of  his  address  on  "Methodology  of  Science"  before  The  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  as  follows:  "One  of  the  few  points  on  which  the 
philosophy  of  to-day  is  united  is  the  knowledge  that  the  only  thing  completely 
certain  and  undoubted  for  each  one  is  the  content  of  his  own  consciousness;  and 
here  the  certainty  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  content  of  consciousness  in  general, 
but  only  to  the  momentary  content. 

"This  momentary  content  we  divide  into  two  large  groups,  which  we  refer  to 
the  inner  and  the  outer  world.  If  we  call  any  kind  of  content  of  consciousness 
an  experience,  then  we  ascribe  to  the  outer  world  such  experiences  as  arise  without 
the  activity  of  our  will  and  cannot  be  called  forth  by  its  activity  alone.  Such 
experiences  never  arise  without  the  activity  of  certain  parts  of  our  body,  which 
we  call  sense  organs.  In  other  words,  the  outer  world  is  that  which  reaches  our 
consciousness  through  the  senses."  (See  the  publication,  Vol.  i,  p.  333.) 
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Sherrington  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  extero-ceptive  and  proprio- 
ceptive  stimuli.1  If  so,  the  phrase  'mental  contents'  is  no  mere 
metaphor  but  is  justified  as  literally  true. 

The  terms  consciousness,  mind,  subject,  self,  and  person  are  not 
strictly  synonymous,  but  have  their  connotations  so  implicated 
that  they  are  very  likely  to  be  confused,  unless  they  are  carefully 
defined.  Whatever  it  be,  consciousness  may  in  introspection 
and  in  memory  objectify  some  of  its  own  subjective  states, 
though  not  visually  nor  sensationally;  and  such  are  external  to 
the  present  subjective  state,  yet  internal  to  the  continuous 
mind  and  personality  of  the  self.  In  general,  the  subjective 
states,  and  the  subject,  are  internal  to  the  mind,  to  the  self, 
to  the  person,  though  in  a  different  mode  of  internality  than 
that  in  which  the  self  is  internal  to  the  body,  a  mode  having  more 
of  temporality  than  of  spatiality. 

The  relation  of  the  consciousness  and  the  mind  to  the  brain  is 
inferential  rather  than  known  intuitively  or  introspectively. 
There  are  sufficient  physiological  evidences  of  neural  reaction 
and  cerebral  response  superinducing  mental  activity  to  yield 
a  valid  induction  of  that  conclusion.  But  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  self  is  both  intuitive  and  introspective  rather  than 
rational.  As  consciousness  is  the  subjective  mental  part  of  the 
self,  so  mind,  the  synthetic  content  of  consciousness,  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  memory,  is  the  mental  part  of  personality  regarded 
objectively.  Self  here  has  subjective  and  personality  objective 
connotations. 

Consciousness  normally  does  somehow  with  clarity  and  the 
best  attainable  certitude  distinguish  between  what  is  internal 
and  what  is  external  to  the  mind  or  self,  between  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  It  is  the  humanist's  slur  upon  human  reason 
that  rational  philosophy  has  not  set  forth  this  distinction  with 
similar  clarity  and  certitude. 

When  the  phenomenalist  says  that  the  object  which  appears 
to  him  is  but  a  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  what  is  in  itself 
unknowable,  he  logically  confuses  the  apparent  or  perceptual 
object  with  the  existent  or  substantive  object,  of  which  appear- 

1  Sherrington,  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  pp.  129-130. 
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ance  is  predicated;  that  is,  he  confuses  the  complex  A r  with  the 
relation  A ,  or  even  with  the  relation  r,  when  he  goes  a  step  farther 
and  says  that  for  all  we  know  there  may  be  nothing  physical  cor- 
related with  the  perceptual  phenomenon,  and  that  what  is 
unknowable  is  non-existent.  His  implications  are  even  self- 
contradictory.  There  cannot  be  an  appearance,  if  there  be 
nothing  to  appear.  The  predicate  implies  the  substantive. 
Appearances  are  of  things  that  appear,  and  so  are  phenomena; 
and  the  things  exist  there,  even  though  they  be  but  partly 
apparent  and  imperfectly  known. 

When  the  empiricist  states  that  his  experience  is  of  experiences 
only,  not  of  'things'  existent  external  to  him,  and  that  these 
appearances,  or  experiences,  are  but  mental  contents,  sensations, 
percepts,  or  ideas,  his  view  differs  from  the  phenomenalist's 
only  in  that  he  confuses  the  appearance  with  the  percept,  the 
relation  r  with  the  other  relatum  B,  that  is,  he  confuses  the 
appearance  predicated  of  A  with  the  mental  correlate  of  A;  or 
with  the  complex  rB,  which  is  this  substantive  correlate  B  in  its 
predicated  relation  r. 

From  these  confusions  it  is  a  facile  transition  to  the  subjectiv- 
ism, or  idealism,  which  maintains  that  the  mental  content  is 
all  that  we  experience  or  know,  that  it  is  this,  not  some  supposed 
external  entity,  which  'appears,'  and  that  this  idea  is  the  'object,' 
or,  conversely,  that  the  object  exists  only  in  the  idea,  in  the  mind. 
This  is  confusing  Ar,  the  object-as-it-appears,  with  rB,  the 
mental  percept  correlated  with  the  object,  and  then  mistaking 
B  for  A ,  the  percept,  or  idea,  for  the  physical  object. 

This  epistemological  monism  has  its  counterpart  in  the  doc- 
trine of  certain  'new  realists,'  who,  turning  the  idealist  principle 
inside  out,  assert  that  A  is  B,  that  the  object,  when  known, 
enters  directly  into  the  mind,  or  consciousness,  and  becomes  one 
with  the  idea  of  it;  or  that  percepts,  ideas,  the  mind,  are  pro- 
jected into  the  objects,  or  the  objective  field,  in  which  the  real 
objects  exist.5 

6  Which  view  predominates  in  the  doctrines  of  the  'new  realists'  I  cannot  make 
out.  In  an  acute  criticism  Professor  Lovejoy  interprets  them  as  claiming  a  capacity 
for  consciousness  that  even  idealists  might  indeed  regard  as  beyond  their  powers 
of  mentality  or  imagination.  ".  .  .,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  what 
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But,  granted  that  these  epistemologies  all  confuse  subject 
and  object  and  appearance,  there  remains  the  problem  of  knowing 
with  certitude  whether  particular  percepts  are  correlated  with 
'real'  objects  and  which  of  them  are  ideal  or  are  mere  subjective 
illusions.  In  attempting  to  meet  this  difficulty,  let  us  consider 
a  single  object  as  simply  as  may  be,  for  instance,  a  silver  coin 
which  I  happen  to  see  lying  on  the  floor.  Believing  my  sense  of 
sight,  I  reach  down  and  pick  up  the  coin.  Believing  then  my 
sense  of  touch,  I  put  the  little,  round,  metallic  disk  into  my 
pocket.  Later  I  go  to  buy  something,  and  then  find  it  there  in 
my  pocket,  and  it  is  accepted  at  the  store  as  good ;  and  what  it 
buys  is  good  and  real.  I  have  simply  believed  my  senses,  and 
the  shop-keeper  has  believed  his.  Here  are  indeed  beliefs,  but 
not  proofs.  The  evidence,  you  may  say,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  object  so  believed  in  exists  external  to  my  mind 
and  to  the  shop-keeper's.  What  is  taken  for  a  coin  may  be 
only  a  button;  its  appearance  to  my  sight  as  a  coin  may  have 
been  an  illusion,  and  this  illusion  may  have  been  transferred  to 
my  sense  of  touch  and  afterwards  suggested  to  the  shop-keeper's 
mind.  Furthermore  others  may  partake  of  the  illusion.  A 
society  of  minds  may  be  involved  in  an  error  of  social  psychology. 

'enters  consciousness'  is  just  this  actual,  simultaneously  existing  object — not  a 
substitute  for  it."     Johns  Hopkins  Circular,  1914,  No.  3,  p.  52. 

But  the  opposite  mental  feat  is  performed  in  Professor  Holt's  contribution 
to  The  New  Realism  (pp.  354-5):  "The  entity  responded  to  is  the  color  out  there, 
two  factors  which  involve  two  factors  of  response;  but  that  color  out  there  is  the 
thing  in  consciousness  selected  for  such  inclusion  by  the  nervous  system's  specific 
response.  Consciousness  is,  then,  out  there  wherever  the  things  specifically 
responded  to  are.  .  .  . 

"...  the  class  of  things  which  we  name  a  consciousness.  .  .  .  But  conscious- 
ness is  in  no  sense  at  all  within  the  nervous  system." 

This  merging  of  the  ejected  idea  with  the  external  object  is  no  less  positively 
stated  by  Professor  Perry.  "The  new  realism,  while  it  insists,  as  all  realism  must, 
that  things  are  independent,  asserts  that  when  things  are  known,  they  are  ideas  of 
the  mind.  They  may  enter  directly  into  the  mind,  and  when  they  do,  they  become 
what  are  called  ideas.  So  that  ideas  are  only  things  in  a  certain  relation;  or, 
things,  in  respect  of  being  known,  are  ideas."  R.  B.  Perry,  Present  Philosophical 
Tendencies,  p.  308.  On  page  320,  however,  this  effort  toward  epistemological 
monism  lapses  into  a  modified  dualism,  though  still  somewhat  confused: 
course,  the  consciousness  of  a  thing  is  made  up  of  the  thing  and  its  relation  to  con- 
sciousness. ...  If  o  is  in  relation  to  consciousness,  then  consciousness-of-a  is 
constituted  in  part  of  a,  but  a  itself  is  not  constituted  of  consciousness." 
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Life  everywhere  may  be  illusory,  subjective,  or  ideal.  For  one 
can  never  be  positive  that  an  object  appearing  to  him  exists 
independently  of  his  own  mind,  or  that,  if  existent,  it  is  like  his 
idea  of  it. 

This  logical  negation  may  be  admitted,  but  it  in  turn  proves 
nothing  itself  but  the  uncertainty  or  fallibility  of  knowledge.  It 
does  not  disprove  that  the  object  exists  externally;  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  object  exists  internally  to  the  subject;  it  estab- 
lishes no  truth,  no  reality.  Its  logical  result  is  negation  in 
epistemology,  and  agnosticism  in  ontology.  Idealism  should 
rest  on  better  assumptions  or  truths  than  this,  or  its  basis  would 
be  as  inane  as  its  structure  would  be  illogical. 

My  subjective  impressions,  or  the  shop-man's,  may  in  the 
case  of  the  supposed  coin  prove  illusive  or  erroneous;  we  may 
have  but  a  button  or  merely  an  idea  of  a  coin;  and  we  may 
later  discover  the  illusion.  What,  however,  would  such  dis- 
illusionment imply  but  that  there  is  a  normal  verified  reality 
to  which  unreality  and  error  are  contrasted  by  normal  minds. 
Appearances  may  be  partly  erroneous  or  wholly  illusive  and  many 
minds  may  partake  of  the  illusions,  yet  this  uncertainty  by  no 
means  justifies  the  argument  that  appearances  are  always  illusory, 
perceptions  wholly  erroneous,  objects  completely  mental,  never 
external  to  and  independent  of  subjects,  nor  ever  existent  for  a 
plurality  of  subjects.  Nor  does  occasional  error  and  the  imper- 
fection of  knowledge  justify  the  doctrine  that,  even  if  there  be 
external  objects,  we  have  not  knowledge  of  them  but  only  ideas 
of  appearances,  which  are  not  truly  correlated  with  the  real 
objects,  are  unlike  them  or  are  illusive. 

We  should  here  consider  the  terms  correlated  and  like.  Relata 
may  indeed  be  unlike  in  some  respects  and  yet  be  positively 
alike  in  respect  of  the  relation  apprehended.  An  external  phys- 
ical object  is  unlike  the  subjective  idea  correlated  to  it,  as  the 
sounding  bell  is  unlike  the  sound  of  the  bell,  or  its  action,  or 
shape,  or  color,  or  any  separate  quality  or  incomplete  aspect  of 
it,  or  as  the  physical  color  of  the  rose-petal  is  unlike  the  mental 
percept  of  the  rose-petal's  color.  The  persistent  antithesis  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  mental  truly  obtains  in  such  proposi- 
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tions.  Yet  in  another  respect  the  auditory  sound  is  like  the 
vibration  of  the  bell,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  it;  and  the  color- 
qualities  of  the  petal  seen  by  the  normal  eye  are  like  the  color- 
properties  of  the  petal  reflecting  the  special  light.  This  likeness 
is  more  than  mere  correlation  and  dependence.  The  subjective 
quality  may  be  and  normally  is  correlated  truly,  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  with  the  objective  property  and  action  per- 
ceived, and  in  this  respect  renders  true  knowledge  of  it. 

Percepts  are  thus  correlative  to  external  objects,  even  though 
they  be  in  some  respects  unlike  them  and  sometimes  erroneous 
and  illusive,  sometimes  modified  or  almost  made  by  the  subject, 
that  is,  more  or  less  ideal.  While  their  appearances  are  thus 
partly  and  contingently  dependent  upon  the  subject,  they  are 
completely  dependent  upon  the  object,  as  a  complex  of  elements 
and  properties  determining  the  organic  stimulus  and  its  psychical 
response,  that  is,  the  qualities  of  sensation  and  the  contents  of 
the  cognitive  states.  More  minute  physical  analysis  of  the 
properties  and  elements  of  the  object  and  acuter  psychological 
analysis  of  the  qualities  and  components  of  the  subjective  states 
probably  would  scientifically  confirm  this  inference  of  the  com- 
plete and  even  quantitative  dependence  of  the  percept  upon 
the  object,  except  in  cases  of  hallucination  and  error;  and  these 
are  to  be  explained  by  special  psychological  analysis,  with  refer- 
ence to  genetic  and  mnemonic  antecedents,  or  prior  similar 
experience,  or  appearance  of  similar  objects. 

But  these  questions  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  for  the  present 
purpose,  which  is  to  negate  the  argument  that  occasional  or 
possible  error  justifies  the  doctrine  that  appearances  are  always 
erroneous  and  that  through  them  we  can  not  have  knowledge 
of  external  objects  but  only  of  internal  phenomena;  then  that 
in  perceiving  or  knowing  objects,  or  knowing  of  them,  the  mind 
wholly  creates  them,  or  at  least  so  largely  modifies  them  that  we 
must  regard  them  as  mental. 

It  is  needless  to  elaborate  here  an  argument  against  idealism 
and  subjectivism,  for  that  has  been  done  well  and  convincingly 
by  others  in  recent  writings.  "Idealism's  claims  can  be  sub- 
stantiated only  provided  it  is  true  that  to  know  is  to  generate  the 
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reality  known.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  being  and  nature 
of  things  are  conditioned  by  their  being  known."  "If  conscious- 
ness is  construed  as  owning  its  objects,  so  that  they  arise  and 
perish  with  its  several  acts  or  states,  then  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  thing  by  different  knowers  or  by  the  same  knower  at  dif- 
ferent times  becomes  impossible.  There  can  be  no  real  identity, 
but  only  a  manifold  of  unique  and  irrelevant  units  of  conscious- 
ness." "It  postulates  an  independence  in  the  case  of  one  con- 
sciousness which  cannot  on  principle  be  denied  to  others,  and 
which  is  self-contradictory  if  generalized."  l 

The  postulates  which  oppose  phenomenalism,  subjectivism, 
idealism,  and  epistemological  monism  may  now  be  stated  more 
definitely.  Objects  exist  external  to  and  independent  of  subjects. 
An  object  may  contingently  be  cognized  by  a  subject  or  by 
several  subjects.  A  subject  cognizing  not  only  external  objects 
but  internal  ideas,  or  mental  images,  normally  distinguishes 
intuitively  between  the  two  kinds  of  cognitive  contents. 

The  term  object,  however,  in  distinction  from  the  terms  entity 
and  existent,  implies  not  merely  existence  in  relations  but  the 
special  relation  of  appearance  to  a  subject,  or  to  subjects,  so 
qualified  and  so  related  as  to  apprehend  such  object.  The 
appearance  is  dependent  upon  the  object,  or  at  least  upon  some 
elements  or  properties  of  its  complex  constitution;  it  is  also 
dependent  upon  there  being  a  subject,  or  subjects,  in  cognitive 
relations  to  it;  but  the  existence  of  the  object  is  not  dependent 
upon  appearance  to  a  subject,  nor  upon  any  subject  whether 
individual  or  absolute,  except  as  this  may  contain  or  cause  or 
change  it.  There  can  be  no  appearance  without  an  object,  and 
no  object  that  is  not  an  existent  entity.  When  without  a  present 
or  coexistent  object  there  is  a  subjective  mental  content,  this 
is  an  idea  or  image,  but  it  is  not  an  appearance;  it  does  not  now 
appear;  it  is  not  a  percept.  Appearance  and  perception  are 

1  Perry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119  and  317,  and  The  New  Realism,  p.  146.  These  quota- 
tions suggest  a  facetious  passage  of  Professor  Fullerton's  (The  World  We  Live  In, 
p.  40),  appealing  to  common  sense  and  pleasing  as  polemic:  "I  cannot  believe 
that  my  garret  and  my  cellar  spring  into  being  alternately  as  I  travel  up  and  down 
the  stair;  nor  can  I  be  persuaded  that,  to  have  a  whole  house  at  once,  I  must  either 
turn  theist  or  distribute  my  family  in  the  various  rooms  and  beg  my  neighbors  to 
watch  the  external  walls  and  the  chimneys." 
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predicative  only  of  external  objects  appearing  to  percipient 
subjects.  These  are  important  distinctions  in  terminology.  It 
is  also  a  question  in  terminology  whether  things  that  are  not 
in  the  present  relation  of  appearance  to  a  subject,  or  to  subjects, 
but  are  of  past  or  future  time  or  are  distant,  are  to  be  termed 
objects,  or  existents,  or  realities. 

The  subject  is  that  to  which  objects  appear,  have  appeared,  or 
may  appear.  Continuity  and  coherence  of  the  subjective  states 
are  implied.  The  subjective  correlate  of  the  single  object,  as 
distinguished  from  its  external  relations  and  from  other  objects, 
is  the  mental  percept.  The  object  is  indeed  to  be  distinguished 
from  this  subjective  percept,  or  mental  content.  The  subject 
conditions  the  perception,  or  the  knowing,  or  the  percept,  or  the 
subjective  knowledge  of  the  object,  but  the  subject  does  not  in 
any  proper  sense  make  or  create  the  object.  The  object  on  the 
contrary  determines  and  qualifies  the  subjective  state.  In  other  • 
words,  the  subject's  knowledge  of  the  object  depends  upon  the 
object's  existence,  properties  and  characters,  and  also  upon  the 
subject's  presence,  dispositions,  and  peculiarities. 

When  the  subject  and  the  object  are  in  the  special  relation, 
the  subject  perceives  or  knows  the  object,  and  the  object  appears 
to  the  subject.  It  is  that  relation,  or  action,  or  complex  of 
existential,  physical,  and  psychical  relations,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance, or  determines  the  appearance.  Appearance  is  a  relation, 
in  which  object  appears  to  subject;  it  is  predicated  of  the 
object,  but  it  is  not  a  quality  of,  and  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  object. 

By  metonymous  extension  of  meaning  the  term  appearance 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  apparent  qualities  of  the  percept  in 
their  combination.  It  is  through  certain  qualities  that  a  thing 
becomes  apparent  and  is  recognized.  The  appearance  of  a 
summer  cloud  in  a  sky  that  was  cloudless  a  moment  before 
depends  physically  upon  the  properties  of  vapor  and  of  sunshine 
and  of  light  reflected  from  a  mist  of  minute  spherules  suspended 
there.  Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  qualities  correlated  with 
those  properties,  nor  the  combination  of  any  of  them,  is  the 
appearance;  but  they  determine  or  qualify  the  percept,  or  the 
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perceptual  'appearance'  of  the  cloud.  Colloquially  then  or  in 
literature  we  may  well  allow  such  transferred  meanings,  but  in 
philosophy  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  object, 
the  percept,  and  the  appearance. 

Perception  is  not  a  relation,  nor  a  mental  content,  but  a  psychic 
process.  It  may,  however,  be  found  to  reduce  to  a  complex  of 
actions  and  of  relations.  But  the  percept  is  a  mental  content, 
or  psychical  state.  Where  there  is  a  percept  there  is  an  object 
perceived.  We  should,  however,  avoid  applying  the  terms  object, 
appearance,  percept,  and  phenomenon  to  the  distinctively  mental, 
psychical,  and  ideal,  to  the  images  and  ideas  of  memory,  imagina- 
tion, illusion  and  hallucination.  Epistemology  should  distinguish 
between  the  appearance,  predicative  of  the  object,  and  the  per- 
cept, substantive  in  the  subject.  To  state  that  the  percept 
appears  is  like  saying  that  perception  is  appearance,  is  to  confuse 
the  subjective  with  the  objective  aspect  of  the  correlation.  Yet 
on  this  confusion  rests  the  argument  of  phenomenalism  and  of 
empiricism. 

The  term  phenomenon,  which  has  been  synonymous  now  with 
object,  now  with  appearance,  and  sometimes  with  percept,  may 
be  differentiated  as  the  apparent  object,  implying  incomplete 
correlation  or  perception,  that  part  of  the  object  which  appears, 
not  the  real  or  the  complete  object.  It  would  thus  be  the 
objective  correlate  of  the  subjective  percept,  and  appearance 
might  then  be  predicated  of  the  phenomenon  more  especially 
than  of  the  complete  object.  Looking  out  of  my  window,  I  see 
a  house  beyond  the  gardens.  It  is  not  the  entire  house  that  I 
see,  not  the  interior,  not  the  other  side,  not  the  wood,  but  the 
paint  covering  it,  and  so  forth.  The  unitary  object,  the  thing 
that  exists  there  is  the  entire  house,  but  to  perception  certain 
parts  only  appear,  and  to  these  in  their  combination  and  in 
the  special  relations  the  term  phenomenon  may  distinctively  be 
applied. 

The  relation  of  appearance  and  the  objective  phenomenon 
are  thus  in  dual  dependence  upon  both  object  and  subject,  and 
contingently  so.  Percepts  as  well  as  images  and  ideas  are  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  imperfectly  or  erroneously  correlated  with  the 
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objects  on  which  they  are  contingently  and  qualitatively  de- 
pendent; for  perception  is  subjectively  selective  of  elements. 

In  memory  and  in  illusion  the  images  or  mental  contents  of 
whatever  name  are  indeed  mental;  the  stimulus  is  internal,  psy- 
chical ;  the  physical  object  is  not  present ;  the  special  sensation  and 
the  'appearance'  are  not  actual;  the  images  and  the  percepts  are 
dependent  at  least  in  part  upon  past  appearances  of  physical 
objects.  In  error  and  hallucination  the  ideas  are  contingent  in 
varying  degrees  on  remembered  objects  and  on  falsified  relations. 

The  object,  existing  external  to  and  independent  of  subjects, 
may  appear  to  any  subject  that  is  so  qualified  and  so  related  as 
to  apprehend  it.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  one  subject, 
but  may  be  apprehended  by  any  normal  subject.  Your  percep- 
tions will  lead  you  to  apprehend  the  very  things  (though  perhaps 
with  varying  qualities  and  in  various  relations)  which  my  per- 
ceptions discern,  and  which  I  may  describe  to  you;  and  we  can 
communicate  with  each  other  the  sense  that  our  percepts  are  like 
and  are  correlated  with  objects  in  the  same  existential  relations. 
We  therefore  infer  and  believe  that  we  both  perceive  the  same 
objects,  and  that  other  subjects  may  likewise  perceive  and  know 
them.  "Your  objects  are  over  and  over  again  the  same  as 
mine,"  was  Professor  James'  simpler  way  of  saying  this. 

HENRY  E.  BLISS. 

CITY  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  DUALISM  OF  MR.  P.  E.  MORE. 

IT  needs  some  temerity  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  either  the  philosophy 
or  the  social  theories  of  a  thinker  so  generally  sound  as  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More.  Yet  when  the  assertion  is  made  by  Mr.  Randolph 
Bourne  that  Mr.  More's  social  theories  are  based  upon  modern 
pragmatism,  and  when  one  recalls  how  stoutly  Mr.  More  opposes 
the  philosophy  of  change,  it  seems  desirable  to  look  again  at  his 
philosophical  system  to  discover  what  warrant  may  be  found  for  an 
assertion  so  unwelcome  to  him.  Mr.  Bourne  has  pronounced  a  half- 
truth.  As  one  studies  Mr.  More's  philosophy,  one  inclines  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  his  theories  of  society  and  government 
are  not  the  result  of  his  philosophy,  but  rather  that  his  philosophy 
was  put  together  in  explanation  of  his  more  important  ideas.  For 
this  purpose  he  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  his 
practique  many  empirical  and  so-called  pragmatic  doctrines,  while  his 
desire  for  a  principle  of  restraint,  both  upon  the  individual  and  upon 
society,  for  which  modern  pragmatists  have  made  slight  provision, 
inclines  him  toward  idealism.  Mr.  More  is,  of  course,  not  alone 
even  among  modern  philosophers  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  elements  of  empiricism  and  idealism;  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy from  Aristotle  to  Bergson  records  many  such  efforts  attended 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  to  show  that  the  system  of  philosophy  which  Mr.  More  has  set 
forth  in  his  "Definitions  of  Dualism"  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Shel- 
burne  Essays  is  not  really  dualistic;  that  in  its  practical  working  it  is 
partly  pragmatic,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  essentially  idealistic. 
Mr.  More  does  not  invite  non-dualists  to  criticize  his  philosophy, 
but  by  the  time-honored  assumption  of  superiority  he  sets  it  upon 
a  height  which  he  declares  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  non-dualist. 
"If  a  man  denies  this  dualism  of  consciousness,"  he  says,  "there  is 
no  argument  with  him,  but  a  fundamental  difference  of  intuition,  which 
will  follow  into  every  view  of  philosophy  and  criticism."  The  mystical 
member  of  this  ill-matched  pair  is  undoubtedly  incomprehensible 
to  the  ordinary  mind;  yet,  since  Mr.  More  has  after  all  but  yoked 
plain  matter  with  elusive  spirit,  one  of  its  members  at  least  is  recog- 
nizable and  stands  our  scrutiny,  and  it  is  plain  to  the  most  casual 
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reader  that  matter  actually  draws  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  load. 
To  change  the  metaphor,  the  dualistic  theory  is  always  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  although  Mr.  More  throws  much  emphasis 
of  importance  upon  the  supernatural  beam  of  his  balance,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  theory  inclines  with  all  the  weight  of  irresistible 
logic  toward  matter  as  the  one  certainty. 

Mr.  More  avoids,  however,  these  old  terms,  spirit  and  matter, 
in  indicating  the  two  poles  of  the  dualistic  universe,  and  I  shall  adopt 
his  more  definite  phraseology.  In  the  first  place  he  conceives  of 
matter  almost  exactly  as  the  monists  do  (I  use  the  word  'monist' 
simply  as  an  antonym  of  'dualist'),  and  speaks  of  matter,  or  the  whole 
wide  world,  as  the  "flux  of  life."  This  matter  he  then  somewhat 
forcibly  separates  into  "inner  desires"  and  "outer  impressions." 
The  term  'flux'  is  apparently  selected  to  indicate  the  obviously 
changing  character  of  the  material  universe.  In  the  flux  he  includes 
the  "mental  activities,"  the  reason,  imagination,  and  memory,  and 
the  will,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  functional  psychology.  Over 
against  these  perfectly  recognizable,  if  not  entirely  explicable  realities, 
Mr.  More  sets  bis  special  manifestation  of  spirit,  the  "inner  check," 
a  something  "within  man  which  displays  itself  intermittently  as  an 
inhibition  upon  this  or  that  impulse.  ...  It  is  not  the  mere  blocking 
of  one  impulse  by  another,  which  is  a  quality  of  the  confusion  of  the 
flux  itself,  but  a  restraint  upon  the  flux  exercised  by  a  force  contrary 
to  it." 

By  thus  reducing  spirit  to  its  lowest  terms, — an  inner  check  acting 
intermittently  upon  the  flux  of  matter,  and  by  including  among  the 
powers  of  matter  not  only  all  mental  activities  but  even  the  will, 
Mr.  More  abandons  many  of  the  contentions  of  Descartes  and  other 
earlier  dualists  and  thus  simplifies  his  problem.  By  so  doing  he  does 
not,  however,  escape — though  he  refuses  to  consider — the  insur- 
mountable objections  of  the  earlier  opponents  of  the  theory,  that 
dualism,  by  definition,  makes  interaction  between  spirit  and  matter 
impossible.  At  times  he  appears  to  recognize  an  inconsistency— 
which  he  would  no  doubt  dismiss  as  a  paradox — for  he  says  that  the 
two,  inner  check  and  flux,  are  "coexistent  and  cooperative,  yet 
essentially  irreconcilable,  forces."  At  other  times  he  leans  toward 
idealism  and  is  inclined  to  make  spirit  dominant,  for  he  says:  "It 
may  be  surmised,  but  only  surmised,  that  in  some  way  the  faculties 
themselves  have  been  created  by  the  action  of  a  force  within  the  flux 
obedient  to  the  inner  check,  and  that  the  regularity  of  their  function 
depends  upon  the  fulness  of  the  control  of  this  check."  Such  a 
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surmise  is  valuable  only  in  showing  the  leaning  of  its  author;  the 
opposite  may  be  as  easily  surmised,  and  with  less  difficulty  established. 
But  since  Mr.  More  avoids  this  question,  and  since  the  history  of 
philosophy  adequately  answers  it,  I  shall  confine  my  criticism  to 
his  chief  contentions,  that  there  is  an  inner  check,  that  it  does,  some- 
how, sometimes,  act  upon  the  flux,  and  that  this  arrangement  is 
somehow  necessary  for  the  ordering  of  human  life. 

Mr.  More  does  not,  however,  make  out  a  very  strong  case  even 
for  the  existence  of  the  inner  check;  his  argument  proceeds  more 
easily  if  you  will  assume  that  point.  Although  he  asserts  that  "the 
inner  check  is  the  same  potentially  in  all  men,"  he  recognizes  also 
that  "the  generality  of  men  .  .  .  are  so  intermittently  conscious"  of 
it  as  to  require  guidance  from  the  more  fortunate  few.  At  the  very 
best  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  must  attach  to  a  potentiality  of  this 
sort — it  is  too  like  a  potential  spring  chicken  in  a  basket  of  eggs;  and 
no  less  suspicion  must  attend  a  dualism  one  member  of  which  is  of 
this  dubious  character.  At  least  it  seems  reasonable  to  insist  that  a 
power  of  such  singularity  and  importance  as  to  warrant  its  being  set 
off  from  all  other  powers  whatever  as  not  only  wholly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  experience  but  fundamentally  opposed  to 
it — that  a  power,  so  characterized,  should  be  at  least  recognizable  by 
all  men  without  exception.  And  moreover  we  should  like  to  insist 
that  men  should  at  least  know  that  they  possess  it,  since  Mr.  More 
makes  it  an  object  of  consciousness.  An  intelligible  system  of 
philosophy  cannot,  of  course,  be  based  upon  unperceived  objects  of 
consciousness  any  more  than  a  system  of  dentistry  can  be  based  upon 
unfelt  tooth-aches. 

Mr.  More  does  not  shrink,  however,  from  the  dangers  of  proving 
the  existence  of  this  important  factor  in  his  scheme  of  the  universe 
by  the  experience  of  the  Pharisees  only,  and  he  asserts  that  knowledge 
of  the  inner  check  comes  by  and  through  its  operations — that  is,  by 
and  through  its  operations  in  those  in  whom  it  is  more  than  a  poten- 
tiality. We  might  be  willing  to  admit  this  explanation  of  knowledge 
of  the  inner  check  if  it  belonged  to  the  same  order  of  existence  as  the 
will  and  the  vermiform  appendix,  which  certainly  are  used  before 
they  become  objects  of  consciousness,  but  we  rebel  at  having  the  sole 
manifestation  of  a  different  existence,  and  the  whole  basis  of  the 
dualistic  theory,  discoverable  in  so  casual  a  way. 

We  must,  however,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  this  new-old 
philosophy,  disregard  for  the  nonce  those  in  whom  the  inner  check  is 
only  "potential"  or  very  "intermittent"  (we  shall  come  back  to 
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them  later  to  see  how  they  fare  in  life  without  this  boon),  and  examine 
the  way  in  which  its  existence  is  demonstrated  in  its  possessors.     "In 
the  repeated  exercise  of  the  inner  check,"  we  are  told,  "we  are  con- 
scious of  two  elements  of  our  being — the  inner  check  itself  and  the 
stream  of  impulses — as  coexistent  and  cooperative,  yet  essentially 
irreconcilable  forces."     We  shall  not  pause,  since  we  are  told  flatly 
that  it  is  a  mystery,  to  question  how  these  two  "irreconcilable  forces 
.  .  .  cooperate  and  coexist,"  but  we  must  ask,  how  is  one  conscious  of 
them?     Why,  simply  by  perceiving  in  himself  both  'change'  and 
'sameness':    that  is,  "consciousness,  the  more  deeply  we  look  into 
ourselves,  tells  us  that  we  are  ceaselessly  changing,  yet  tells  us  also 
that  we  are  ever  the  same."     This  Mr.  More  dubs  the  "dualism  o 
consciousness."     But  that  is  going  too  fast.     In  the  first  place 
must  object  that  the  'consciousness  of  dualism'  is  not  'dualism  o 
consciousness'  any  more  than  'consciousness  of  beauty'  may  properl 
be    called    'beauty   of    consciousness.'     Besides,    the    perception    o 
'change'  and  'sameness'  in  the  same  object  cannot  give  the  obje 
a  dual  character  of  such  far-reaching  significance.     One's  consciou 
ness  of  'change'  and  'sameness'  in  a  flowing  river,  for  example,  rev 
not  a  dual  river  but  different  qualities  in  the  same  river.     Mr.  Mo 
further  adds  confusion  at  this  point — though  his  purpose  may  be  t 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  opposites  simultaneously — by  asse 
ing  two  kinds  of  perception  or  knowing — one  belonging  to  the  flux, 
the  other  to  the  inner  check — which  are  immediate,  simultaneous 
and   inexplicable.     Granting   the  last  as  incontrovertible,   we   ma 
certainly  turn  to  experience  and  deny  that  one  is  actually  immediately 
conscious  of  two  orders  of  existence  at  once  and  with  equal  clearness. 
If  monists  and  dualists  differ  upon  this  important  question  of  fact, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  argument,  and  the  dualist  will  only  scorn  "the 
generality  of  men"  whose  experience  differs  from  his. 

We  are  thus  baffled  in  our  efforts  to  discover  or  to  define  the  inner 
check.  Are  we  then  reassured  by  being  told  that  the  reason,  itself 
'an  organ  of  the  flux,'  is  prone  to  deny  what  it  lacks  terms  to  define? 
At  least  we  know  that  the  discovery  that  an  idea  is  inexplicable,  or 
mysterious,  or  even  illogical  has  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  been  a  ground  for  refusing  acceptance  or  belief  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  its  mystery  gives  it  a  certain  factitious  value.  And  it 
may  justify  itself  by  its  usefulness,  and  will  be  rejected  only  when 
discovered  to  be  superfluous.  We  have  been  obliged  to  eliminate 
fairies,  for  example,  from  our  scheme  of  things,  not  because  they  are 
any  less  wonderful  than  microbes,  or  electricity,  or  the  force  of  gravity, 
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but  because  their  place  has  been  usurped  by  these  scientific  and 
rational  wonders.  Therefore  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  so-called 
operations  of  the  inner  check  upon  the  flux  to  discover  whether  it 
performs  any  indispensable  functions  from  the  lack  of  which  we  suffer. 

We  soon  discover  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  knowing  which  we 
waived  in  order  to  discover  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  inner 
check  is  quite  as  important  as  the  inner  check  in  the  development  of 
this  system  of  philosophy;  that  both  are  inextricably  bound  up, 
for  example,  with  the  important  problems  of  truth  and  morality. 
In  this  fashion.  Upon  the  'exercise  of  the  inner  check'  depends 
'self-knowledge,'  and  self-knowledge  is  the  source  of  both  truth  and 
morality.  In  the  first  place,  "as  self-knowledge  maintains  a  clear 
and  unfailing  consciousness  of  dualism,  it  is  called  insight";  and  "as 
it  denies  the  right  of  the  faculties  («.  e.,  reason,  memory,  and  imagina- 
tion, which  belong  to  the  flux)  to  supplant  this  dualism,  by  their  own 
abstractions  and  combinations,  it  is  called  scepticism."  And  "insight 
and  scepticism  are  the  two  arms  of  truth."  Which,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  that  by  the  'exercise  of  the  inner  check'  one  is  able  to 
know  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  thereby  gains  an  'immediate  vision  of 
truth.' 

This  vision,  of  course,  the  generality  of  men  are  denied;  they  can 
only  watch  the  possessor  use  his  power.  We  first  discover  that  this 
'vision  of  truth*  is  not  unassisted  by  the  common  faculties  of  the  flux 
which  every  one  uses;  for  "in  all  the  business  of  life  we  are  aided  by 
the  proper  discriminations  of  the  reason  and  the  proper  creations 
of  the  imagination."  Nay,  more,  reason  is  even  necessary;  for  it  is 
constantly  at  work  "discriminating  the  effects  of  the  inner  check  in 
the  sphere  of  the  flux."  This  usefulness  of  reason  and  the  other 
faculties  tempts  one  to  doubt  the  indispensability  of  the  inner  check. 
We  begin  to  suspect  that  truth  can  be  as  safely  reached  by  the  exercise 
of  'right  reason'  as  by  'immediate  vision.'  The  more  so  since  these 
two  powers  (which,  be  it  recalled  in  passing,  could  never  be  brought 
explicably  into  cooperation)  seem  not  to  work  harmoniously  together. 
Though  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination  is  recognized  as  a 
"benefit,"  they  are  also  in  "continual  assault  upon  the  restraining 
power,"  that  is,  upon  the  inner  check. 

This  conflict  invites  an  examination  of  the  kind  of  truth  which 
each  kind  of  knowing  presents.  Of  the  knowledge  which  is  gained 
through  the  ordinary  faculties  we  are  told  that  it  "may  wander  into 
fallacy  and  hallucination,  but  the  sure  penalties  of  practice  prevent 
them  from  going  far  astray  in  the  normal  man."  If  there  be  any 
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obscurity  here,  it  is  cleared  up  by  this  explanation,  which  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  latest  book  on  pragmatism,  for  it  is  the  so-called 
'pragmatic  test  of  truth.'  "Knowledge  of  a  particular  phenomenon 
is  reckoned  accurate  in  so  far  as  this  general  knowledge  fits  in  with 
the  knowledge  reported  by  other  persons."  The  errors  of  the  faculties 
that  operate  in  the  flux,  that  is,  are  discoverable  by  further  observa- 
tion in  the  medium  in  which  they  occur,  and  truth  and  error  are  thus 
defined  and  distinguished  with  comparative  ease. 

Having  discovered  that  one  kind  of  knowing  provides  its  own 
means  of  detecting  and  correcting  its  mistakes,  we  naturally  ask  how 
we  may  test  the  truth  of  'immediate  vision.'  But  here  we  meet  with 
another  unknowable.  There  is  no  way.  Mr.  More,  however,  does 
not  raise  the  question  in  this  case  as  he  does  in  the  other.  Two 
explanations  are  possible  and  equally  unsatisfactory.  To  the  question- 
begging  assertion  that  certain  kinds  of  knowing  carry  with  them  their 
own  guarantee  of  truth  there  is  the  objection  that  every  hallucination, 
whether  of  sleep,  spiritualism,  religious  enthusiasm,  or  pathological 
delusion,  carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  truth  which  only  further 
experience  can  set  aside.  In  the  case  of  the  'immediate  vision  of 
truth'  such  a  test  is  emphatically  denied.  Another  explanation, 
that  the  guarantee  of  truth  rests  in  an  absolute  or  infinite  being, 
shelves  the  query,  but  does  not  answer  it.  After  this  we  are  disposed 
to  cry  out,  with  Mr.  More,  on  those  who  disregard  the  experience 
which  is  at  hand,  and  try  to  "explain  the  ultimate  reality  of  things  by 
abstract  conceptions."  Certainly  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  search 
for  truth  we  are  better  served  by  the  faculties  that  belong  to  the 
flux,  reason,  and  the  tests  of  experience,  than  by  the  inner  check  and 
a  superrational  or  intuitional  kind  of  knowing. 

We  turn  next  to  the  field  of  morality  where,  if  ever,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  inner  check  indispensable.  And  at  the  outset  it  appears  so. 
It  is  the  source  of  character,  which  is  the  product  of  "disposition 
controlled  by  the  inner  check."  Disposition  is  the  element  con- 
tributed by  the  flux;  it  is  itself  the  result  of  "incalculable  chance," 
the  name  which  Mr.  More  gives  to  the  familiar  determinants,  heredity 
and  environment.  In  the  moral  world  cognizance  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  inner  check — by  an  equally  incalculable  chance — moves 
not  in  all,  and  we  are  told  that,  "as  the  common  disposition  of  man- 
kind is  lacking  in  character  (because  of  the  intermittency  of  the  inner 
check,  of  course)  the  will  to  refrain  needs  to  be,  and  largely  is,  re- 
inforced from  without  by  the  restraining  influence  of  public  opinion, 
fear  of  punishment,  education,  and  mythology."  Not  only  do  these 
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latter  aids  to  right  conduct  belong  to  the  flux,  but  even  the  "will  to 
refrain,"  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the  flux.  The  generality  of  men  are 
thus  abundantly  provided  with  guides  to  action. 

Moreover,  the  proper  effect  of  this  external  check  is  a  discipline 
which  produces  healthy  instincts  capable,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, of  taking  the  place  of  character.  In  this  fashion  the  inner  i 
check  is  removed  from  its  position  as  the  main  element  in  character,  f 
and  its  place  is  taken,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  discipline  of  the  will. 
Indeed  Mr.  More  recognizes  the  close  similarity  between  the  will  and 
the  inner  check,  and  he  tries  to  explain  it  by  the  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that  the  will,  though  an  activity  of  the  flux,  is  the  outcome  of 
the  inner  check.  Nevertheless  he  says  that  "at  its  highest  develop- 
ment the  will  would  appear  to  act  automatically,"  and  he  further 
undermines  his  first  contention,  that  the  inner  check  is  the  source  of 
character,  by  saying  that  "a  man  of  character  is  one  in  whom  a 
vigorous  disposition  is  continually  controlled  by  the  habit  of  attention, 
or  the  will  to  refrain." 

The  inner  check  is  thus  admittedly  superfluous,  except  possibly  for 
emergencies.  And  if  it  be  after  all  condemned  to  "fust  in  us  unused," 
we  may  well  suspect  that  in  crises  the  disciplined  will  will  be  quite  as 
dependable  a  guide  to  action. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  inner  check  to  the  question 
of  moral  responsibility,  we  discover  that  its  action  is  either  mischievous 
or  superfluous.  It  is  mischievous  because,  in  spite  of  Mr.  More's 
explicit  assertion  to  the  contrary,  he  disposes  of  the  question  of 
personal  responsibility  by  actually  putting  the  burden  upon  the  inner 
check.  To  be  sure  he  seeks  to  persuade  us  that  he  has  not  done  so,  by 
saying  that  "since  the  inner  check  is  potentially  the  same  in  all  men 
and  differs  only  in  effect  as  it  acts  or  remains  quiescent,  each  man  is 
certainly  responsible  for  his  character  or  lack  of  character."  Yet  he 
admits  that,  since  disposition,  "out  of  which  character  is  developed," 
is  the  result  of  "incalculable  chance,"  we  have  a  paradox  of  responsi- 
bility and  irresponsibility.  Mr.  More  is  prone  to  dismiss  a  knotty 
question  by  calling  it  a  paradox.  This  difficulty  is  even  worse  than 
a  paradox.  One  dangerous  element  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  dubiousness  of  a  potential  inner  check  of  which  most  men  are  at 
best  only  intermittently  conscious.  That  responsibility  has  really 
been  shifted  upon  the  inner  check  will  become  apparent  from  two  more 
quotations  in  which  its  assumption  of  responsibility  is  explicitly 
asserted.  "The  morality  or  immorality  of  an  agent  is  determined 
by  the  exercise  or  quiescence  of  the  inner  check."  Before  we  have 
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propounded  the  inevitable  question  as  to  what  determines  the  attitude 
of  the  inner  check,  we  are  answered  that  it  is  self-determined,  and  that 
"if  the  inner  check  permits  full  attention  on  the  part  of  the  agent, 
he  will  to  the  best  of  his  experience  choose  the  act  which  ...  is  ... 
right  and  virtuous."  That  is  to  say,  the  agent  acts  with  full  responsi- 
bility if  he  is  unhindered  by  the  inner  check,  over  which,  of  course, 
his  will  has  no  control. 

This  assumption  of  moral  responsibility  by  the  inner  check  is 
interestingly  paralleled  by  its  control  of  the  artist's  imagination  in 
the  interest  of  a  "common  standard  of  excellence."  Variety  in  works 
of  art,  we  are  told,  is  the  result  of  the  artist's  imagination  and  the 
richness  of  his  experience,  both  working  in  the  flux.  But  they  attain 
formal  excellence  only  as  "the  imagination  of  the  artist  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  unvaried  inner  check."  "Criticism  is  thus  not  left 
to  waver  without  a  fixed  criterion,"  but  by  understanding  dualism  it 
gains  a  "constant  norm  of  classification"  amid  the  diversities  of  the 
flux.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  criticism  by  fixed  standards 
went  out  of  fashion  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  has  since 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  opprobrium. 

A  'common  standard  of  excellence'  that  could  be  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  by  studying  and  comparing  various  objects  of 
art,  would  be  as  valuable  as  it  would  be  understandable,  but  a  standard 
that  arises  superrationally  from  within,  under  the  control  of  an  inner 
check,  is  at  least  open  to  the  objection  of  irresponsibility,  and  offers 
no  adequate  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  standards  that  un- 
doubtedly exists.  Most  artists  lay  some  claim  to  inspiration  for  their 
extremely  varied  works,  but  they  cannot,  obviously,  all  be  controlled 
by  the  'unvaried  inner  check.'  Moreover  there  is  no  possibility  of 
distinguishing  true  from  false  standards  and  inspiration.  Why  not, 
then,  discard  this  very  unruly  and  unnecessary  absolute  and  seek  a 
new  definition  and  standard  of  beauty?  Why  not  substitute  for  Mr. 
More's  definition  of  beauty  as  the  control  of  nature  by  a  "force 
corresponding  to  the  inner  check",  or  the  "visible  image  of  the  possible 
happiness  of  the  soul",  a  standard  of  beauty  based  upon  the  com- 
parison of  beautiful  objects  and  similar  to  his  sometimes-used  standard 
of  truth? 

Returning  to  the  field  of  morals,  we  find,  curiously  enough,  that 
although  the  morality  of  the  agent  depends  upon  the  inner  check, 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  a  particular  act  is  determined,  as  truth 
sometimes  is,  by  its  consequences,  i.  e.,  pragmatically.  The  inner 
check  is  definitely  relegated  to  the  background,  and  it  again  becomes 
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apparent  that  it  is  a  superfluous  activity.  "The  tightness  or  wrong- 
ness,  virtue  or  vice,  of  a  particular  act,"  we  are  told,  "is  determined 
by  the  final  result  in  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  agent  as  an  individual 
existing  amid  certain  circumstances."  Add  to  this  the  consideration 
that  the  agent  "will  to  the  best  of  his  experience  (that  is,  guided  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  acts)  choose  the  act 
.  .  .  which  ...  is  ...  right  and  virtuous,"  and  we  see  that  the 
inner  check  could  easily  have  been  dispensed  with.  Moreover  the 
agent  sometimes  makes  mistakes — which  he  certainly  could  not  do 
were  the  inner  check  with  its  'immediate  vision  of  truth'  in  control 
of  his  actions — mistakes  which  arise  from  conflicting  desires  in  the  flux. 

The  agent  is,  however,  able  ordinarily  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to 
judge  of  the  results  and  thus  of  the  Tightness  of  particular  acts  by  the 
"discriminating  power  of  reason"  aided  by  the  "faculties  of  memory 
and  imagination."  Memory  supplies  the  "material  of  judgment," 
and  imagination  lends  "cogent  realness  to  judgment."  Furthermore, 
"the  experience  of  society  as  expressed  in  precepts"  forms  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  "insufficiency  of  individual  experience."  But 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  the  experience  of  society,  are  all  elements 
of  the  flux.  With  these  to  aid  in  forming  judgments  of  the  Tightness 
of  particular  acts  with  respect  to  their  results  in  the  flux,  and  with  a 
will  to  restrain,  also  in  the  flux,  which  naturally  chooses,  under  the 
direction  of  these  faculties,  the  right  act,  what  need  is  left  for  an  inner 
check,  which  may  only  hinder  attention  and  so  interfere  with  a  process 
that  is  adequate  and  complete  without  it? 

The  inner  check  is  supposed  to  confer  other  benefits  upon  its  pos- 
sessor, benefits  which  appear,  however,  to  be  as  easily  attainable 
without  it.  By  its  aid  Mr.  More  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil 
by  claiming  that  the  inner  check  confers  the  "only  consolation" 
amid  "the  great  griefs  of  life"  which  is  "unmixed  with  shame  and 
abasement."  This  is  a  great  boon,  one  certainly  not  actually  possessed 
by  the  generality  of  men.  It  were  indeed  well  to  know  how  it  is  to 
be  gained.  We  are  told  that  "true  liberation"  from  grief  "comes 
only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  universality  of  evil  and  pain  in  human 
destiny,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  something  within  us  stands 
apart  from  the  everlasting  flux  and  from  our  passions  which  also  belong 
to  the  flux."  It  is  the  latter  statement  that  at  once  challenges 
examination.  First,  what  is  meant  by  the  'something  within.'  Mr. 
More  does  not  explain,  but  he  gives  a  cue  to  an  explanation.  He  tells 
us  that  "the  subjective  reason  deals  with  the  whole  material  of  experi- 
ence" and  is  dominated  not  only  by  "outer  impressions"  but  by 
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"inner  desires."  "By  its  means,"  he  says,  "we  conceive  our  mental 
activities  as  discrete  quantities."  Then,  by  means  of  the  "subjective 
imagination  ...  we  project  our  complex  inner  experience  into  nature 
as  existences  apart  from  the  soul."  That  is,  this  'something  within' 
is,  or  should  be,  an  abstraction,  like  beauty  or  truth,  not  really 
separable,  or  'standing  apart,'  from  the  object  possessing  it,  but 
only  distinguishable  from  it  as  beauty  and  truth  are  distinguishable 
from  the  objects  or  circumstances  in  which  they  occur. 

This  'something  within'  we  may  then  very  well  designate  as  one 
phase  of  human  experience,  the  human  spirit,  perhaps,  which  is 
superior  to  or  triumphs  over  certain  lower  forms  of  the  flux  of  which 
both  are  parts.  The  dualist,  then,  will  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
comfort  that  comes  from  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  griefs  of  life. 
That  there  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  such  a  superiority  in  the  flux 
is  evident  since  we  recognize  gradations  in  everything  in  the  flux; 
we  know  that  some  mental  activities  produce  more  desirable  results 
than  other,  i.  e.,  are  better,  and  that  right  things  and  wrong  things — 
right  and  wrong  being  determined  by  experience — exist  together  in 
the  flux;  and  we  may  very  well  say  that  some  things  are  so  good  as 
to  be  unharmed  by  the  existence  of  evils  with  them  in  the  flux. 

Why  then,  since  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the  flux, — reason, 
imagination,  and  memory,  the  will,  the  tests  of  truth  and  beauty,  and 
superiority  to  evil,  are  the  most  valuable  and  only  indispensable 
elements  of  this  theory  of  so-called  dualism,  has  not  the  author  been 
willing  to  abandon  his  inexplicable  and  useless  inner  check?  Because 
he  is  really  not  a  dualist  but  an  idealist.  Because  the  goal  of  his 
philosophy  is  avowedly  mysticism,  and  mysticism  is  unattainable 
except  on  the  basis  of  idealism.  Therefore,  after  building  up  a  system 
of  dualism,  however  tottering,  he  himself  actually  discards  it  for  a 
system  of  mysticism  which  is  really  idealism.  He  denies,  however, 
that  his  conclusion  is  idealism;  he  admits  that  it  resembles  idealism 
in  that  both  start  "from  a  conception  of  the  absolute,"  but  he  asserts 
that  mysticism  is  a  "real  knowledge  of  victory  over  the  flux  and  not  a 
rational  denial  of  the  flux."  'Real  knowledge*  is,  of  course,  that 
special  kind  of  knowing  by  which  dualism  and  truth  are  immediately 
perceived,  and  it  now  serves  also  to  give  "moments  .  .  .  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  inner  check  is  so  overpowering  as  seemingly  to 
sever  the  continuity  of  our  impulsive  life."  As  a  result  of  these 
'visionary  moments'  the  power  of  the  inner  check  is  intensified,  and 
the  goal  of  man,  through  faith,  is  "the  liberation  from  dualism." 
This  I  cannot  believe  means  anything  different  from  idealism,  the 
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denial  of  matter,  especially  when  I  read  further  that,  "life  is  but 
appearance,  and  this  personality  we  call  by  our  name  is  but  illusion 
within  illusion.  As  by  the  reason  the  inner  check  can  be  defined  only 
in  negative  terms,  so  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  flux  and  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, including  reason  itself,  become  the  absolute  negation. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Surely  it  is  only  juggling  with  words  to  call  this  dualism. 

The  special  criticism  of  idealism  is  out  of  place  here.  Objective 
idealism  is,  of  course,  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  reason,  but  it  is 
personal  rather  than  universal ;  it  is  a  religion  rather  than  a  philosophy. 

To  the  ordinary  man,  then,  it  appears  that  Mr.  More  has  done 
nothing  really  different  from  what  he  describes  when  he  says  that  the 
faculties  "fall  into  pure  metaphysics,  or  ontology,  when  .  .  .  they 
usurp  the  function  of  consciousness  and  undertake  to  explain  the 
ultimate  reality  of  things  by  abstract  conceptions."  And  this  practice 
he  himself  condemns  when  he  says,  "no  metaphysical  theory  will  ever 
unriddle  the  secret  of  the  world."  We  are  inclined  to  conclude  that 
this  theory  would  be  really  valuable  as  a  philosophy  of  life  only  if 
we  could  discard  its  so-called  dualistic  character  and  say  squarely 
and  intelligibly  that  the  inner  check  is  only  discipline,  self-control, 
action  with  reference  to  truth — not  absolute  truth,  but  truth  depending 
upon  experience,  and  to  moral  Tightness — not  absolute  Tightness,  but 
Tightness  depending  upon  experience,  i.  e.,  results  upon  society,  and 
if  we  should  add  that  this  discipline  depends  for  its  authority,  not 
upon  an  unknowable,  but  upon  the  only  reality,  the  world  of  experi- 
ence. This  world,  moreover,  we  should  recognize  as  one  of  which 
human  knowledge  is  growing,  and  which  is,  at  least  to  that  extent, 
changing  itself.  Such  a  theory  would  have  not  only  the  merit  of 
conformity  to  everyone's  experience,  but  all  the  efficacy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  life  that  Mr.  More's  has,  together  with  a  reliable  test  of  truth 
and  full  moral  responsibility. 

To  the  study  of  Mr.  More's  social  theories  belongs  the  discussion 
of  the  social  implications  of  such  an  idealism  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  pragmatic  elements  which  he  introduces  into  it  enable  him  partly 
to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they  lead.  Enough  has  been  said,  I 
hope,  to  make  it  reasonably  clear  that  a  sound  social  theory  cannot 
rest  upon  such  a  basis.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  More  says, 
that  the  aim  of  a  perfect  government  "would  be  to  bring  the  character 
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of  the  few  to  bear  in  some  effective  way  upon  the  impulses  of  the 
many,"  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  one  does  not,  nor  can,  establish 
an  "aristocracy  of  justice"  by  turning  over  the  reins  of  government 
to  the  privileged  possessors  of  a  special  revelation  not  vouchsafed  to 
those  they  govern,  nor  yet  to  be  questioned  by  them.  Progress  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  mediaeval  pontificate  nor  the  'divine 
right'  of  kings.  But  at  the  expense  of  consistency  in  his  philosophy 
Mr.  More  has  effectively  escaped  the  logical  results  of  his  theory  by 
showing  that  character  does  not  really  depend  upon  his  special 
revelation,  the  'inner  check,'  and  thereby  leaving  room  for  the 
establishing  of  an  'aristocracy  of  justice*  based  upon  personal  disci- 
pline and  social  responsibility. 

CLARISSA  RINAKER. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

Essays  in  Experimental  Logic.     By  JOHN  DEWEY.     The  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1916. — Pp.  viii,  444. 

Philosophers,  like  lesser  mortals,  begin  by  sowing  a  crop  of  wild 
oats.  They  pass  through  a  period  of  youthful  indiscretions.  They 
have  a  past.  Professor  Dewey  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  favored  few  whose  repentance  takes  the  form  of  originality. 
It  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  I  stumbled  upon  his  philosophical  past. 
Years  ago,  when,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  I  was  wrestling  with 
the  profundities  of  T.  H.  Green,  and  the  dialectics  of  F.  H.  Bradley, 
and  watching  white-bearded,  kindly-eyed  Edward  Caird  smooth  out 
the  crinkles  and  creases  of  Kant's  philosophy,  I  discovered  in  the 
back  numbers  of  Mind  some  essays  by  John  Dewey,  entitled  The 
Psychological  Standpoint,  Psychology  as  Philosophical  Method,  Knowl- 
edge as  Idealization.  At  the  time  of  this  discovery,  though  I  knew  it 
not,  Mr.  Dewey  was  already  a  rising  star  on  the  pragmatist  horizon, 
destined  presently  to  enter  into  a  major  constellation  with  James  and 
Schiller.  But  to  me  in  these  essays  he  appeared  as  the  heaven-sent 
champion  of  absolute  idealism.  His  way  of  putting  them  seemed  to 
illuminate  for  me  the  many  dark  sayings  of  my  idealist  teachers.  "  All 
that  is,  is  for  consciousness  or  knowledge" — why,  how  obvious  it 
seemed!  I  thrilled  to  his  declaration  that  "Psychology  as  the  science 
of  this  consciousness  is  the  explicit  and  accurate  determination  of 
reality  in  its  wholeness  ...  it  is  the  ultimate  science  of  reality." 
Indeed,  I  found,  it  is  "the  science  of  the  absolute  itself."  It  all 
seemed  so  clear  and  helpful,  and,  fascinated,  I  read  on:  "Ultimately 
the  growth  of  experience  must  consist  in  the  development  out  of  itself 
by  intelligence  of  its  own  implicit  ideal  content  upon  occasion  of  the 
solicitation  of  sensation.  But  this  is  a  thought  to  be  elaborated 
another  time."  Thereupon  I  began  a  research  magnificent  for  the 
fulfillment  of  this  promise,  and  what  I  found  was — 'instrumentalism.' 

Now  the  point  of  this  resurrection  of  Mr.  Dewey's  dead  self  is 
not  to  score  a  cheap  debating  point  or  make  play  with  a  petty  charge 
of  inconsistency.  Rather  I  am  reminded  of  James's  remark  in  A 
Pluralistic  Universe  (p.  20),  that  systems  of  philosophy  are  "ju&t  so 
many  visions,  modes  of  feeling  the  whole  push,  and  seeing  the  whole 
drift  of  life,  forced  on  one  by  one's  total  character  and  experience, 
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and  on  the  whole  preferred — there  is  no  other  truthful  word — as 
one's  best  working  attitude."  It  is  a  commonplace  among  philos- 
ophers that  if  we  could  once  enter  into  another's  angle  of  philosophic 
vision,  if  we  could  once  feel  the  whole  push  of  the  universe  as  he  feels 
it,  the  details  of  his  philosophy  would  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Our  criticisms  would  seem  pointless.  Our  objections  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  best  way  of  entering  into  Mr.  Dewey's  experi- 
mental logic  is  to  study  the  forces  which  have  remolded  his  vision 
from  the  idealism  of  his  earlier  to  the  instrumentalism  of  his  later 
days.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  best  way  for  one  who,  like  myself, 
after  a  period  of  acute  critical  reaction,  has  returned,  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Bosanquet,  to  what  is  still  commonly 
called  'idealism.' 1 

Piecing  together,  then,  passages  from  several  of  Mr.  Dewey's  writings, 
I  picture  to  myself  the  course  of  his  philosophical  development  as 
follows.  Idealism  brought  to  him,  as  it  has  done  to  many  others  who 
are  led  into  philosophy  by  religious  doubts,  the  first  taste  of  intellectual 
emancipation.  It  mediated  for  him,  as  it  did  for  Royce,  the  transition 
from  the  supernatural  theology  of  religion  which  no  longer  satisfied  his 
thought,  to  an  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  actual  structure  of  our 
universe  as  revealed  in  all  forms  of  our  experience.  But  Mr.  Dewey 
travelled  further  along  this  path  than  Royce ;  too  far  perhaps.  Idealism, 
he  came  to  hold,  is  still  tainted  with  supernatural,  or  at  least  non- 
empirical,  elements.  Its  concept  of  the  absolute,  eternal  and  perfect, 
makes  unintelligible  the  empirical  character  of  our  lives,  cast  in  the 
form  of  time,  shot  through  with  evil,  struggling  painfully  to  progress 
to  better  things.  As  for  James,  so  for  him,  the  problems  of  time,  evil, 
and  creative  activity  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  the 
absolute.  This  line  of  thought  was  reinforced  by  the  influence  of 
modern  science,  especially  biology  with  its  concept  of  evolution.  It 
made  Mr.  Dewey  a  'behaviorist'  before  that  term  had  been  invented. 
It  led  him  to  regard  thinking  as  a  mode  of  response  to  the  environment 
("knowing  is,  biologically,  a  differentiation  of  organic  behavior," 
p.  276);  as  reflex  action  become  fore-seeing,  creative,  constructive; 
as  involving  always  physical  action  and  thereby  a  physical  transforma- 
tion of  the  environment;  a  remolding  of  the  world  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire,  and  that,  not  in  imagination  or  by  a  trick  of  theory, 
but  in  actual  fact  and  in  practical  living.  At  this  point  entered  the 
third  main  determinant,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  Mr.  Dewey's  philo- 

1  Cf.  Bosanquet's  proposal  to  drop  the  ambiguous  term  '  idealism '  in  favour  of 
'speculative  philosophy,'  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  i,  p.  6. 
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sophical  vision,  viz.,  the  zeal  of  the  moral,  social,  educational  reformer. 
In  this  zeal  he  lifts  the  scope  of  thought  and  action  from  the  biological 
level  of  survival  to  the  ethical  level  of  "control  of  the  environment  in 
behalf  of  human  progress  and  well-being"  (p.  22).  Knowledge  now 
for  him  is  "something  going  on  in  the  world,  in  the  observatory  and 
the  laboratory,  and  in  the  application  of  laboratory  results  to  the 
control  of  human  health,  well-being,  and  progress"  (p.  66).  The 
evolutionary  point  of  view,  so  he  claims,  transforms  "the  logic  of 
knowledge"  and  demands  an  intellectual  face-about.  He  hails  it 
as  the  charter  of  the  experimental  methods  of  science,  by  the  lack  of 
which  he  accounts  for  the  present  stagnation  and  the  practical  barren- 
ness of  the  social  and  political  sciences.  It  is  the  same  in  education. 
The  desideratum  is  an  experimental  technique  by  which  to  get  results 
that  will  guide  us  to  intelligent  reforms.  So,  again,  if  we  are  not  to 
grope  about  blindly  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  world  after  this  war, 
we  need  a  method  of  testing  and  determining  what  plans  of  reform  are 
wholesome  and  beneficial  and  what  are  not.  This,  at  least,  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  burden  of  Mr.  Dewey's  address  before  the  Psycho- 
logical Association  at  New  York  last  December.  In  this  spirit  he 
calls  for  "a  logic  of  ethical  inquiry,"  meaning  not  a  study  of  how 
we  do  inquire  in  ethical  matters,  but  rather  a  technique  yet  to  be 
developed  for  conducting  ethical  inquiries  more  effectively,  i.  e., 
experimentally.  The  concept  of  experiment  clearly  bridges  for  Mr. 
Dewey  the  gap  between  a  methodology  of  inquiry  and  a  methodology 
of  reform.  The  chief  enemy  which  blocks  the  path  is  absolute  idealism 
which  he  accuses  of  denying  the  efficacy  of  thinking  for  the  betterment 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  of  robbing  the  intellect  of  its  specific  work 
and  responsibility.  It  divorces  the  ideal  from  the  actual,  leaving 
ideals  impotent  for  control  and  change  of  the  actual.  It  makes  of  the 
philosopher  an  'aloof  knower,'  whose  profession  is  an  'otiose  contem- 
plative survey'  of  the  universe.  It  makes  of  him  a  'parasite*  without 
sense  of  social  calling  and  responsibility;  a  mere  theorist,  not  a 
leader  in  wise  reform  and  constructive  action.1 

1  Of  course  this  whole  point  of  view  is  by  no  means  unique  or  novel  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  though  this  remark  must  not  be  understood  as  belittling 
the  genuine  freshness  and  originality  with  which  Mr.  Dewey  presents  it.  An 
instructive  parallel,  exhibiting  the  same  hostility  to  supernaturalism  and  the 
same  confidence  in  man's  power  of  reforming  the  world  by  means  of  science  is 
to  be  found  in  a  passage  in  Huxley's  autobiography  (Collected  Essays,  Vol.  I,  p.  16): 
"To  promote  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  and  to  forward  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  of  investigation  to  all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  in  the  conviction  which  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  except 
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Though  in  developing  these  ideas  Mr.  Dewey  touches  on  a  great 
many  issues,  large  and  small,  of  contemporary  philosophical  discus- 
sion, there  stands  in  the  centre  of  interest  for  him  a  single  problem, 
viz.,  to  determine  the  place  and  function  of  thinking  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  problem  on  which  his  philosophical  vision  is  focused. 
Biology  yields  him  the  basis  of  fact  for  his  theory:  thinking  is  an 
instrument  in  the  service  of  life.  Ethical  interests  supply  the  ideal: 
to  use  thinking  as  an  instrument  for  the  betterment  of  life,  for  the 
reform  of  education,  of  political  institutions,  of  social  relations.  The 
enemy  to  be  fought  is  the  theory,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  may 
disguise  itself,  which  denies  to  thinking  this  instrumental  function, 
thereby  divorcing  it  from  action  and  condemning  it  to  an  idle  con- 
templation of  an  eternally  perfect,  static,  changeless  universe. 

What  then  is  the  task  of  logic  in  the  context  of  such  a  view?  If 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  Essays,  the  task  of  an  experimental  logic 
is  simply  to  set  forth  and  defend  at  length  and  in  detail  precisely  the 
experimental  character  of  thinking,  by  pointing  out  the  conditions 
under  which  thought-experiments  become  necessary,  the  antecedents 
which  evoke  thinking,  the  data  which  it  uses  as  materials,  the  aim  it 
seeks  to  realize,  and  the  relativity  of  'knowledge-objects'  to  the 
processes  by  which  they  get  elaborated.  The  main  point  is  "the 
proper  placing  of  thinking  in  its  temporal  context."  This  means 
that  experience  (cf.  "our  universe  of  life  and  love,"  p.  75)  is  in  the 
main  non-cognitive — an  affair  of  non-reflective  action  and  enjoyment. 
Cognition  (alias  reflection,  intellect,  thought),  with  its  trick  of  analyz- 
ing and  objectifying,  arises  only  when  incompatible  factors,  calling 
for  incompatible  responses,  occur  in  the  empirical  situation.  Its 
function  is  to  locate  and  identify  the  difficulty,  and  devise  means  for 
coping  with  it.  Its  general  method  of  procedure  is  inferential:  "mind 
is  but  another  word  for  the  fact  of  inference"  (p.  421).  The  most 
characteristic  account  of  inference  from  Mr.  Dewey 's  point  of  view 
is  found  in  such  descriptions  as  "an  attitude  of  response  to  an  absent 
thing  as  if  it  were  present"  (p.  423),  or  "behaving  to  the  given  situa- 
tion as  involving  something  not  given"  (p.  425).  These  give  Mr. 
Dewey  an  opportunity  for  many  excellent  observations  on  signs  and 
meanings.  But  the  central  thesis  is  always  this,  that  every  datum  is 
really  a  basis  of  action,  that  the  present  is  always  incomplete  and 
requiring  to  be  completed,  that  every  proposition  states  really  a  pro- 
veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is,  when 
the  garment  of  make-believe  by  which  pious  hands  have  hidden  its  uglier  features 
is  stripped  off."  The  historical  affinity  of  this  marriage  of  naturalism  with 
philanthropy  is  clearly  with  Comte  and  Mill  and  'the  religion  of  humanity.' 
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gramme  of  action.  Thinking,  to  put  it  in  my  own  words,  asks  not, 
What  is  this?  but,  What  is  to  be  done  with  this?  Or,  This  being  what 
it  is,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  it?  What  possibilities  are  there  for 
the  future?  By  what  means  can  such  and  such  ends  be  realized  in 
this  given  situation?  We  are  always  interested  in  the  analysis  of 
the  given  with  a  view  to  the  possibilities  it  offers  for  future  action. 
Mr.  Dewey  suggests  that  all  scientific  or  descriptive  statements  of 
matters  of  fact  imply  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  something  to  be 
done  (cf.  p.  347).  In  the  same  spirit  he  writes,  "The  passage  of  a 
proposition  into  action  is  not  a  miracle,  but  the  realization  of  its  own 
character — its  own  meaning  as  logical"  (p.  389).  Further,  without 
action  no  verification,  no  learning,  no  testing,  no  responsibility  in 
thinking.  The  risks  of  action  compel  us  to  elaborate  a  nice  technique 
in  determining  our  data  precisely,  so  that  we  may  read  off  their  clues 
with  as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  If  all  goes  well,  the  conflict  with 
which  thought  began  dissolves  in  harmonious  action.  Reflection  dips 
back  into  the  main  stream  of  non-cognitive  experience,  running 
smoothly  along  without  hitch  or  trouble.  The  following  passage  is 
a  fair  sample  of  how  Mr.  Dewey  conceives  the  procedure  of  thinking: 
"Thinking,  or  knowledge-getting,  is  far  from  being  the  armchair 
thing  it  is  often  supposed  to  be.  The  reason  it  is  not  an  armchair 
thing  is  that  it  is  not  an  event  going  on  exclusively  within  the  cortex 
or  the  cortex  and  vocal  organs.  It  involves  the  explorations  by 
which  relevant  data  are  procured  and  the  physical  analyses  by  which 
they  are  refined  and  made  precise;  it  comprises  the  readings  by  which 
information  is  got  hold  of,  the  words  which  are  experimented  with, 
and  the  calculations  by  which  the  significance  of  entertained  concep- 
tions or  hypotheses  is  elaborated.  Hands  and  feet,  apparatus  and 
appliances  of  all  kinds  are  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  changes  in  the  brain" 

(p-  14). 

It  is  clear  from  such  a  passage  as  this  that  hardly  any  of  the 
topics  ordinarily  discussed  in  treatises  on  logic  (of  whatever  school) 
would  come  up  for  consideration  in  experimental  logic.  Even  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dewey  does  not  pretend  to  have  written  a  system 
of  logic,  but  has  only  sketched  a  new  point  of  view  for  approaching 
logical  problems,  my  difficulty  is  to  imagine  what  the  positive  content 
and  doctrine  of  an  experimental  logic  would  be,  or  what  particular 
logical  issue  it  would  enable  us  to  settle.  Nor  has  this  difficulty 
been  removed  by  a  study  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore's  essay  on  logic  in 
Creative  Intelligence.  Mr.  Dewey  speaks  of  knowing  as  something  at 
which  some  men  work  as  others  work  at  farming  or  engineering.  He 
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speaks  of  science  as  a  highly  specialized  industry.  But  I  can  discover 
no  attempt  to  formulate  the  rules  by  which  we  practice  this  art  or  busi- 
ness, or  to  study  the  activity  in  the  light  of  its  products.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dewey  would  apparently  forbid  us  to  consider  the  products  in  order 
to  study  the  activity.  He  complains,  in  language  reminiscent  of 
Bergson,  that  traditional  logic  analyzes  the  syllogism  retrospectively, 
as  a  fait  accompli,  not  the  activity  of  syllogizing.  He  accuses  modern 
realist  logicians  of  studying  results  achieved,  not  the  process  of  achiev- 
ing; knowledge-objects  not  knowledge-getting.  Though  he  has  much 
to  say  on  the  'making'  of  inferences,  he  ignores  entirely  what  we 
can  learn,  from  the  study  of  inferences  made,  about  the  nexus  of 
implications  which  guides  and  controls  valid  inference.  Though  he 
insists  on  thinking,  or  knowing,  being  identical  with  judgment,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  study  judgment  forms,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any 
suggestion  of  a  principle  which  would  make  it  possible  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  such  forms,  of  the  import  of  each  and  its 
place  in  the  system  of  knowledge.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  light,  if 
any,  would  be  thrown  on  such  questions  as  the  relation  of  hypothetical 
to  categorical  propositions,  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  alternatives 
in  disjunctions,  the  differences  of  modality,  of  abstract  and  concrete 
universals,  of  material  and  formal  implications.  The  very  analysis 
of  propositions  is  left  untouched,  beyond  a  brief  suggestion  which  I 
paraphrase  to  myself  as  meaning  that  the  subject  is  what  we  experi- 
ment on,  the  predicate  what  we  experiment  with,  and  the  copula  the 
linguistic  symbol  for  the  act  of  experimenting.  I  have  in  mind  here 
the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Dewey  says  also  that  fact  or  datum  and 
meaning  or  idea,  percept  and  concept,  particular  and  universal  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  difference  between  "what  is  there 
(whether  as  obstacle  or  as  resource)  and  suggested  inventions — projec- 
tions of  something  else  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  ways  of  dealing 
with  it"  (p.  24).  However  interesting  and  suggestive  such  a  remark 
may  be,  it  hardly  helps  one  to  see  what  modifications  it  would  involve 
in  any  standard  treatise  on  logic  (say  that  of  Keynes,  or  of  Joseph,  or 
of  Bosanquet,  let  alone  our  mathematical  logicians),  if  it  were  to  be 
rewritten  from  Mr.  Dewey's  point  of  view.  I  could  imagine  it  possible, 
for  example,  to  recast  Bosanquet's  logic  in  Mr.  Dewey's  language  of 
experiment.  Each  form  of  judgment  would  then  be  a  standardized 
type  of  intellectual  experiment  found  successful  in  a  certain  context 
and  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  would  the  order  of  the  forms,  and  the 
general  account  of  the  import  of  each  be  appreciably  altered? 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Dewey's  whole  outlook  upon  logic  is  distorted 
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by  his  antagonism  to  what  he  calls  ' epistemological'  logic.  The 
vice  of  this  logic  which  he  is  never  tired  of  denouncing,  e.  g.,  in  Kant 
or  Lotze,  is  a  sharp  separation  between  data  and  intellect,  reality  as 
such  and  thought  as  such.  When  sense-data  are  opposed  to  categories 
by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  synthesized,  without  any  explana- 
tion of  what  determines  the  relevance  of  a  category  to  the  data  in  a 
concrete  case ;  when  reality  and  thought  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  an  unbridgeable  gulf,  so  that  we  get  an  unknowable  real  on  the 
one  side  and  mere  subjective  ideas  on  the  other,  then  it  is  easy  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Dewey's  protests  against  the  artificiality  and  futility 
of  such  points  of  view.  Then  his  reminder  that  thinking  is  performed 
only  at  specific  need,  like  taking  a  walk  or  eating  a  dinner;  that  it 
always  arises  in  specific  situations  in  order  to  solve  specific  difficulties, 
comes  as  a  wholesome  and  timely  challenge  to  all  'epistemological 
dualists.'  His  call  to  study  'thinking  behavior'  as  a  historic  and 
natural  event  in  a  historic  and  natural  setting  dispels  a  good  many 
of  these  clouds  of  philosophical  dust.  But  once  more  I  repeat,  it 
does  not  touch  the  traditional  body  of  logical  doctrine  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  at  all.  It  does  not  touch  mathematical  logic, 
because  that  does  not  offer  any  theory  of  thinking  in  Mr.  Dewey's 
sense,  as  little  as  does  any  other  science.  It  is  true  that  some  students 
of  this  logic  in  their  character  as  neo-realists  have  also  talked  about 
sense-data  and  knowing,  and  Mr.  Dewey's  criticisms  of  their  strictly 
epistemological  theories  seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of  pertinence 
and  force  (cf.  e.  g.,  essay  xi  on  Bertrand  Russell's  views).  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of  their  logic.  Again  Mr. 
Dewey's  polemic  does  not  touch  such  a  logical  theory  as  Bosanquet's, 
which,  as  Bosanquet  himself  has  recently  pointed  out  (Logic,  2d 
ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  263),  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  dualism  brought 
against  it  in  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  In  short,  the  blunder  which 
Mr.  Dewey  is  attacking,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a 
good  many  writers  on  theory  of  knowledge,  can  not,  I  think,  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  a  single  great  modern  logician,  with  the  exception  of 
Lotze.  Yet  in  criticizing  Lotze,  Mr.  Dewey  writes  as  if  he  were 
demolishing  'idealistic'  logic  in  general. 

I  have  found  only  one  passage  where  Mr.  Dewey  expresses  himself 
at  length  on  the  problem  of  logic.  He  distinguishes  a  specific  and  a 
general  problem.  The  former  is,  "How  does  the  particular  functional 
situation  termed  the  reflective  behave?"  His  answer  to  this  I  have 
just  passed  in  review,  and  my  main  criticism  on  it  has  been  that,  as 
handled  by  Mr.  Dewey,  it  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  topics 
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which  constitute  the  logician's  proper  field.  The  general  problem  is 
formulated  as  follows:  "How  does  one  type  of  functional  situation 
and  attitude  in  experience  pass  out  of  and  into  another;  for  example, 
the  technological  or  utilitarian  into  the  aesthetic,  the  aesthetic  into 
the  religious,  the  religious  into  the  scientific  and  this  into  the  socio- 
ethical  and  so  on?"  This  inquiry  Mr.  Dewey  calls  the  "logic  of 
experience"  and  identifies  with  philosophy  (pp.  97,  8).  From  it  he 
expects  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  "the  value  of  research  for 
social  progress,  the  bearing  of  psychology  upon  educational  procedure; 
the  mutual  relations  of  fine  and  industrial  art;  the  question  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  specialization  in  science  in  comparison  with  the 
claims  of  applied  science;  the  adjustment  of  religious  aspirations  to 
scientific  statements;  the  justification  of  a  refined  culture  for  a  few 
in  face  of  economic  insufficiency  for  the  mass;  the  relation  of  organiza- 
tion to  individuality"  (p.  99).  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Dewey 
has  not  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  solutions  which  the  logic  of  experience 
supplies  for  him  to  these  problems.  It  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
help  in  appreciating  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  experimental  thinking 
as  practiced  by  a  master  of  the  craft.  Howsoever  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Dewey  has  here  laid  his  finger  on  some  phases  of  our  civilisation  which 
stand  badly  in  need  of  the  most  enlightened  thinking  we  can  devote 
to  them.  His  exhortation  to  us  philosophers  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
thinking  and  to  test  our  theories  on  these  matters  by  the  richer 
experience  which  action  brings  is  excellent  advice,  and  not  nearly 
enough  heeded  by  most  of  us.  But  in  all  that  is  sound  in  Mr.  Dewey's 
advice,  he  is  surely  but  calling  us  back  to  the  tradition  of  the  great 
philosophers.  Not  one  of  them,  even  if  we  go  back  no  farther  than 
Descartes,  but  has  offered  us,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  logic  of  experience, 
his  answer  to  one  or  more  of  Mr.  Dewey's  problems  (e.  g.,  the  adjust- 
ment of  religion  to  science) — an  answer  not  merely  of  the  armchair 
and  the  study,  but  of  its  author's  life  and  practice.  As  for  the  barren- 
ness of  idealism,  it  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  weight  which,  e.  g., 
T.  H.  Green's  example  and  teaching  lent  to  the  various  movements  for 
social  reform  in  the  England  of  the  70*3  and  8o's  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  needlessly  cast  himself  in  the  r61e  of  the  lonely  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

I  have  already  explained  why  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dewey's  instru- 
mentalism  has  much  to  do  with  logic.  It  remains  to  set  down  in 
conclusion  the  grounds  of  my  profound  difference  from  Mr.  Dewey 
in  respect  of  his  central  thesis  that  all  propositions  assert  agenda, 
and  that  when  thinking  is  not  instrumental,  it  is  parasitic  and  worse 
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than  useless.  The  fundamental  fault,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  Mr.  Dewey's 
surrender  to  the  biological  point  of  view  which  not  only  fits  awkwardly 
with  his  own  programme  of  a  logic  of  experience,  but  which  pulls  out  of 
focus  his  whole  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  thinking  as  revealed 
in  its  highest  manifestations.  Though  we  may  still  talk  about 
'response  to  environment'  and  'organic  behavior,'  yet  it  is  clear, 
at  least  to  me,  that  in  the  study  of  the  'right  relationships'  of 
various  attitudes  of  experience  such  as  religion,  morality,  art,  science, 
philosophy,  we  have  left  biological  categories  far  behind.  If  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  biology  at  the  start,  we  prejudge  the  issue.  We  make 
it  impossible  for  ourselves  to  do  justice  to  what  these  very  experiences 
reveal  concerning  the  nature  of  the  environment,  or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  say,  the  world  or  the  universe.  We  exclude  arbitrarily  the 
possibility  that  it  may  possess  the  character  which  is  predicated 
of  it  under  the  name  of  the  absolute.  We  close  the  door  upon  modes 
of  experience,  such  as  the  mystical,  without  which  no  logic  of  experi- 
ence can  be  complete,  let  alone  any  account  of  the  'well-being' 
of  man.  I  know  it  is  no  use  arguing  about  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Dewey.  He  knows  what  can  be  said  on  it  as  well  as  I;  indeed  better. 
It  is  just  a  profound  difference  in  the  way  in  which  each  of  us  "feels 
the  whole  push"  of  the  universe.  But  this  difference  engenders  all 
sorts  of  further  differences.  I  should  agree  that  thinking  probably 
began  under  the  stimulus  of  baffled  action  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  I  should  add,  with  a  realist  like  Russell,  and  an  idealist  like 
Bosanquet,  that  it  comes  to  its  own  only  when  it  is  exercised  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  disinterested  curiosity  of  science  and  philosophy. 
I  should  agree  that  thinking  is  always  practical,  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
activity  which  involves  the  thinker's  body  and  may  involve  experimental 
manipulation  of  other  bodies.  But  I  should  add  that  all  this  doing 
may  be  instrumental  to  understanding,  that  we  may  act  simply  in 
order  to  know  or  think  truly,  and  that  this  sort  of  thinking  may  be 
an  end  in  itself.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  end  in  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  other  modes  of  experience,  e.  g.,  art,  or  social  intercourse,  are 
also  worth  while  for  their  own  sakes,  and  may  be  non-cognitive  as 
Mr.  Dewey  describes  them.  That  thinking  is  genuinely  instrumental 
to  them  I  should  not  deny.  But  I  should  insist  that  it  is  not  always 
a  means  to  ends  such  as  these  or  as  statesmanship,  education,  or  social 
reform,  but  that  in  pure  science  and  philosophy  it  rises  to  the  level 
of  a  coordinate  end,  and  that  other  modes  of  experience  are  then 
instrumental  to  it,  furnishing  it  with  materials  for  its  effort  to  con- 
template the  nature  of  things  as  they  are.  Yes,  contemplate;  and 
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I  am  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  this  fair  word  by  abusive  adjectives  like 
"otiose."  Of  course,  by  thinking  the  world  is  changed  and  trans- 
formed in  the  sense  that  it  appears  very  different  at  the  end  from  what 
it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  systematic  inquiry.  But  we  also 
think  that  the  outcome  is  a  fuller  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the 
world,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  decisive.  Hence,  thinking  for  me  is  not 
exclusively  concerned  with  agenda, 'unless  it  be  in  the  wide,  and  there- 
fore harmless,  sense  in  which  the  phrase  includes  the  things  we  have 
to  do  in  order  to  know  more  and  know  better.  In  short,  I  plead  for 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  and  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  is  a  form  of  experience,  or  life,  which  is  worth  while  for  its 
own  sake,  which  is  essential  to  any  complete  ideal  of  well-being,  and 
which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  from  the  biological  angle  of 
adaptation  to  environment,  or  even  from  the  ethical  angle  of  reform. 
What  I  have  been  urging  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  for  all  that,  and  Mr.  Dewey's  experiment  of  ignoring  it  is  none 
the  less  disastrous.  Granted  that  most  of  our  thinking  is  done  in 
order  to  live  and  to  live  better,  yet  one  of  the  ways  of  living  best  con- 
sists precisely  in  emancipation  from  the  service  of  life,  and  in 
living  for  the  sake  of  'theoria.'  To  me  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  logic 
of  my  own  experience,  confirmed  by  the  continuous  testimony  down 
the  ages  of  thinkers  far  greater  than  I.  Not  even  Mr.  Dewey's 
latest  siren  song  in  Creative  Intelligence  has  lured  me  over  to  his  point 
of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  me  ponder  more  than  ever 
the  paradox,  that  pragmatists,  though  they  talk  most  about  the 
efficacy  of  thinking,  have  made  the  smallest  positive  contributions 
either  to  logic  or  to  any  other  recognized  branch  of  philosophy. 

R.  F.  ALFRED  HOERNLE. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Great  War.  By  GUSTAVE  LE  BON.  Translated 
by  E.  ANDREWS.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. — 
pp.  480. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  able  book,  which,  however,  is  likely  to  make 
a  rather  vague  impression  upon  the  average  reader  on  account  of  the 
large  number  and  variety  of  the  topics  considered  and  the  necessity 
of  correspondingly  brief  treatment.  Like  most  of  the  author's  books 
best  known  to  English  readers,  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  popular 
style  and  with  a  minimum  of  exact  references  that  might  prove 
irritating  to  the  serious  student.  The  underlying  idea  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  the  author's  Psychology  of  the  Crowd, 
published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  further  expounded  and 
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illustrated  in  works  like  The  Psychology  of  Socialism  and  The  Psy- 
chology of  Revolution. 

Book  I  deals  with  "Psychological  Principles  Necessary  for  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Present  Work."  This  consists  of  only  two 
chapters  of  moderate  length  and  is  hardly  an  adequate  introduction 
to  what  follows.  Even  The  Psychology  of  the  Crowd  often  seems  as 
dogmatic  as  it  is  undeniably  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  M.  Le 
Bon's  aphoristic  remarks  in  Book  I  might  suggest  a  more  slender  psycho- 
logical foundation  than  that  which  can  fairly  be  conceded  to  the  present 
work.  A  few  passages,  however,  will  have  to  serve  for  any  who  may 
not  care  to  glance  over  the  earlier  book,  either  for  information  or  for 
refreshment  of  memory.  "The  mentality  of  men  in  crowds  is  abso- 
lutely unlike  that  which  they  possess  when  isolated,  for  an  assemblage 
of  men  is  as  different  from  the  individuals  ol  whom  it  is  made  up  as 
is  any  living  being  from  its  component  cells.  .  .  .  Intellectually  col- 
lective man  always  appears  inferior  to  individual  man,  but  may  be 
superior  to  him  in  the  domain  of  the  feelings;  for  although  certain 
feelings,  like  gratitude,  for  instance,  are  unknown  to  the  crowd,  it 
possesses  others,  such  as  altruism,  devotion  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  even  heroism,  which  are  far  more  difficult  to  put  in  practice.  The 
powers  of  the  average  man  are  increased  by  joining  a  collectivity, 
while  those  of  the  superior  man  are  curtailed"  (p.  31).  This  last 
is  rather  misleading,  for  the  'powers'  of  the  average  man,  if  intellect 
be  in  question,  are  likely  to  be  well  ahead  of  those  of  a  crowd,  according 
to  M.  Le  Bon,  while  the  superior  man,  who  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  influences  of  crowd  psychology,  needs  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
as  much  as  others,  when,  for  example,  patriotic  self-sacrifice  is  de- 
manded. But,  to  proceed:  "The  crowd  is  likewise  very  receptive  of 
illusions,  which  acquire  the  force  of  truths  from  the  mere  fact  of 
becoming  collective.  The  present  war  furnishes  numerous  examples 
of  this  law"  (p.  32).  "Large  assemblies  have  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  crowds,  such  as  a  mediocre  intellectual  average,  excessive 
irritability,  sudden  transports  of  fury,  intolerance,  and  blind  obedience 
to  their  leaders,  and  yet  it  is  to  assemblies  of  just  this  sort  that  the 
great  civilized  nations  have  finally  entrusted  their  destinies"  (p.  34). 
"In  ordinary  times  the  intellectual  forces  of  a  country's  best  elements 
easily  [sic]  predominate  over  its  collective  forces,  but  in  great  crises, 
such  as  wars,  revolutions,  and  the  like,  this  is  not  the  case  ..." 
(pp.  34,  35).  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  last  quotation  that 
M.  Le  Bon  is  in  the  least  a  pacifist;  he  is  referring  to  the  vast  ir- 
rational forces  which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  are  at  the  command 
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of  those  who  really  prove  themselves  the  leaders  in  the  great  crises 
of  history. 

The  word  'mysticism'  appears  frequently  in  the  present  work  as 
well  as  in  several  earlier  ones  by  the  same  author,  though,  as  before, 
M.  Le  Bon's  treatment  remains  somewhat  vague  to  the  end.  "The 
term  'mysticism,'"  he  says,  "has  quite  different  meanings  in  philos- 
ophy and  in  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  many  words  whose  content 
varies  at  different  periods  of  time  and  according  to  the  individuals 
who  employ  it.  Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  that  mysticism  is 
characterized  by  a  taste  for  mystery,  love  of  the  supernatural,  con- 
tempt of  experience,  and  a  belief  that  superior  powers  intervene  in 
mundane  phenomena"  (pp.  36,  37). 

After  his  rather  inadequate  statement  of  his  own  fundamental 
psychological  principles,  M.  Le  Bon  proceeds  to  applications.  But 
Book  II  can  hardly  be  called  an  application  at  all.  The  subject  is 
"Germany's  Evolution  in  Modern  Times,"  which  the  author  treats  in 
interesting  journalistic  fashion,  without  any  attempt  to  make  capital 
of  his  peculiar  psychological  principles,  except  rather  incidentally  at 
the  last.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Book  III,  "The  Remote  Causes 
of  the  War."  This  consists  of  four  chapters.  Of  these  the  first  three 
hardly  involve  any  particular  psychological  theories,  but  simply  repre- 
sent M.  Le  Bon's  generally  sensible  though  decidedly  sketchy  indi- 
vidual interpretation  of  the  events  in  question.  The  last  chapter, 
on  "The  Part  Played  by  Mystic  Influences  in  the  Genesis  of  the  War," 
is  perhaps  less  an  exception  than  might  appear.  It  did  not  require 
any  particular  psychological  apparatus  to  argue  convincingly,  as 
the  author  does,  that  megalomania  is  evident  in  some  of  the  more 
extreme  statements  of  Teutonic  principles  and  policy. 

Book  IV,  "The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  War,"  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  very  numerous  considerations  suggested  by  the  title. 
First,  the  Austrian  ultimatum  and  the  week  of  the  diplomatic  con- 
versations is  dealt  with  in  rather  summary  fashion;  then  the  develop- 
ment of  feeling  in  the  various  countries  concerned  is  considered  more 
at  length.  The  author's  discussion  of  these  highly  complicated 
matters  is  most  commendably  free  from  the  more  obvious  kind  of 
national  bias,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  'scientific'  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.  Indeed,  the  reader  is  bound  to  feel  in  the  end 
that  a  psychologist,  with  definite  theories  to  defend  and  illustrate, 
is  rather  at  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise  in  discussing  political  and 
social  phenomena  of  such  unusual  complication.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing  that  M.  Le  Bon  holds  that  nobody  wanted  war  and  that  every- 
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body  feared  it  (p.  179),  and,  more  especially,  that  the  German  Emperor 
did  not  want  war  at  the  particular  time  when  he  felt  obliged  to  take 
measures  that  inevitably  brought  it  on  (p.  260  ff.).  In  such  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  guess  of  a  psychologist  should  be  more 
reliable  than  that  of  any  other  equally  intelligent  person.  Certainly 
the  reasons  given  seem  slight  with  a  view  to  the  dogmatic  conclusions. 

With  Books  V  and  VI  the  term  'psychological'  again  comes  to 
feature  in  the  titles:  Book  V  is  on  "Psychological  Forces  Involved  in 
Battles,"  while  Book  VI  is  on  "  Psychological  Elements  in  German 
Methods  of  Warfare."  But  M.  Le  Bon's  mode  of  treatment  remains 
essentially  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  Chapter  iii,  on  "  Military 
Courage:  Its  Genesis  and  Its  Forms," — a  rather  slight  treatment  of 
an  important  subject,  where  one  would  really  be  interested  in  a  more 
technical  discussion  from  the  psychological  standpoint, — most  of  the 
matters  considered  in  Book  V  could  almost  better  have  been  treated 
without  reference  to  psychology  as  a  special  science.  For  example, 
in  Chapter  iv  the  author  is  mainly  concerned  with  "psychological 
errors  and  lack  of  foresight"  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia, 
severally  discussed.  There  can  be  no  question  that  most  of  the 
'blunders'  pointed  out  were  such  in  fact, — though  it  is  of  course 
easier  to  point  out  'blunders'  after  the  event  than  before, — but  why 
call  them  'psychological'?  It  is  all  simply  the  old  story  of  statesmen 
and  others  making  more  or  less  gross  miscalculations  when  dealing 
with  unusually  complicated  conditions  or  with  the  ingrained  char- 
acteristics of  different  nationalities. 

Book  VI,  on  "  Psychological  Elements  in  German  Methods  of 
Warfare,"  is  very  brief  and  for  that  reason  a  little  disappointing;  but 
M.  Le  Bon  discusses  this  very  disagreeable  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
independent  reasonableness  and  pitiless  objectivity  that  is  character- 
istically French,  and  that  can  only  remind  one  by  contrast  of  the 
preposterous  joint  manifesto  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known 
German  professors  issued  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
Presumably  M.  Le  Bon  holds  the  view  that,  if  comment  be  necessary, 
it  may  safely  be  left  to  posterity, — especially  as  the  histories  of  the 
future  in  general  currency  will  less  often  bear  the  stamp  'made  in 
Germany.' 

The  final  division  of  the  volume,  Book  VII,  deals  with  "  Unknown 
Quantities  in  Warfare."  After  illustrating  the  unprecedented  scale 
of  the  present  world  conflict  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  this  marshalling  of  the  total  forces  of  the  nations  at 
war,  M.  Le  Bon  discusses  with  great  frankness  the  dubious  value 
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of  the  official  documents  relating  to  battles,  and  then  he  proceeds,  in 
Chapter  iii,  to  consider  with  even  greater  frankness  "Hypotheses 
concerning  the  Battle  of  the  Marne."  No  regard  is  paid  to  popular 
military  reputations.  The  author  concludes:  "The  future  alone  will, 
perhaps,  explain  how  the  French  victory  came  about;  but  even  now 
we  may  assert  that  it  was  not  only  a  collective  achievement,  due  to 
the  valor  of  our  soldiers,  but  a  combination  of  lucky  accidents  as  well" 

(P-  445)- 

The  brief  Conclusion  to  the  volume  is  sombre,  but  not  pessimistic 
in  the  emotional  sense.  "When  the  war  is  over  France  will  probably 
be  almost  drained  of  men  and  money;  but  her  illusions  and  the 
errors  which  would  have  ended  in  her  decline  will  be  gone  too.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  will  be  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  baleful  power  of  words;  for  by  means  of  a  few  popular  formulas  on 
progress,  pacifism,  socialism,  and  universal  brotherhood,  the  puissant 
eloquence  of  our  orators  has  disguised  realities  whose  weight  has 
almost  submerged  us.  We  must  also  acquire  sentiments  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  which  we  have  lacked  somewhat,  and  the  spirit  of 
solidarity,  which  we  have  lacked  still  more"  (pp.  466,  467).  'The 
battle  is  to  the  strong,'  but  is  mere  strength  to  become  the  only  thing? 
"Is  brutal  force  destined  to  become  the  only  ruler  of  the  nations,  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  world?  Must  mankind  submit  to 
pitiless  barbarism,  which  condemns  the  weak  to  hopeless  slavery? 
No  one  can  tell"  (pp.  469,  470).  But  the  well-known  expounder  of 
the  'illusions'  by  which  nations  live  as  well  as  die  finally  ceases  t( 
be  the  mere  expounder.  He  concludes:  "Neither  Nature,  nor  man, 
nor  fate  itself,  can  withstand  a  strong  and  steadfast  will." 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Faith   Justified  by    Progress.     By   HENRY   WILKES   WRIGHT.     New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1916. — pp.  xiv,  287. 
Professor  Wright's  Bross  Lectures  (delivered  at  Lake  Forest  College 
in  1916)  are  a  trifle  monotonous  in  style — mainly,  perhaps,  because 
the  straight  course  of  positive  statement  is  so  seldom  varied  by  dis- 
cussion or  argument — but  the  presentation  of  the  thesis  is  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  orderly  development  and  leaves  one  with  the 
impression  of  certainty  and  unity  of  aim. 

Professor  Wright's  purpose  is  to  offer  a  purely  humanistic  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity;  or,  in  the  broader  sense  of  pragmatism,  a 
pragmatic  Christianity.  The  philosophical  background  is  set  before 
us  in  the  Introduction.  "Faith  we  shall  here  understand  as  belief 
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that  the  ideals  of  personal  life  can  be  realized,  a  belief  which  is  affirmed 
and  acted  upon  in  advance  of  proof  from  actual  experience."  The 
mediaeval  cosmology,  based  upon  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Aris- 
totelian physics,  wholly  geocentric  and  anthropocentric  in  point  of 
view,  offered  a  conception  of  the  world  which  guaranteed  the  efficacy 
of  faith.  Modern  naturalism,  from  its  beginning  in  the  heliocentric 
astronomy  of  Copernicus,  down  through  Darwinism,  has,  by  bringing 
ever  more  of  the  world  under  the  mechanical  theory,  made  the  world 
ever  more  irrelevant  to  human  purposes  and  has  threatened  even  the 
autonomy  of  faith  within  itself.  But  in  the  new  humanism,  in  the 
movement  begun  in  the  Kantian  theory  which  makes  the  mechanical 
world  the  product  of  an  intellectual  synthesis,  and  carried  out  in  the 
pragmatic  theory  which  makes  it  the  product  of  a  synthesis  of  will 
and  purpose,  faith  has  come  again  to  her  own. 

The  body  of  the  book  then  consists  of  a  genetic  account  of  human 
activity,  based  on  the  theory  that  will,  not  knowledge,  is  the  true 
source  of  human  progress;  from  "The  Primitive  Life,"  which,  deter- 
mined by  immediate  desire,  invokes  the  aid  of  protecting  divinities; 
through  "The  Natural  Life,"  in  which  regard  for  the  future  leads  to 
the  observation  of  cause  and  effect;  through  "The  Supernatural 
Life,"  in  which  desire,  thwarted  by  the  limitations  of  the  natural 
world,  creates  a  supernatural,  spiritual  world  and  the  conception  of  an 
all-comprehensive  object,  or  God,  the  completed  fulfilment  of  the 
human  will;  to  "The  Universal  Life,"  in  which,  it  seems,  the  motives 
which  sought  satisfaction  in  the  supernatural  now  look  for  satisfaction 
in  a  perfected  humanity  in  this  world,  perfection  being  measured  by 
the  growth  of  science  and  culture  and  by  the  regard  paid  to  personality. 
Two  points  are  emphasized  in  this  account:  that  human  life,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  life  of  culture,  is  already  a  spiritual  life;  and  that  faith  is 
everywhere  both  the  motive  of  our  activity  and  the  creator  of  our 
world.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  for  example,  is  an  expression  of 
faith — not  of  knowledge. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Wright's  argument  is  thus  to  offer  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  which  shall  have  all  the  appeal  of  traditional 
Christianity  without  the  intellectual  inconvenience  of  assuming  an 
'other,'  or  supernatural,  world.  And  thus  his  conception  of  religion 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  other  conceptions  which  make  religion 
a  psychological  or  sociological  phenomenon,  the  chief  distinction 
being  the  part  played  by  his  pragmatic  conception  of  faith;  and  to  me 
it  is  not  more  satisfactory  or  convincing.  The  argument  from  faith 
I  may  pass  over  with  the  suggestion  that,  apart  from  knowledge,  it  is 
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not  clear  how  the  fact  that  faith  has  been  successful  in  the  past  will 
guarantee  the  validity  of  faith  for  the  future  or  show  what  kind  of  a 
faith  we  may  reasonably  cherish.  (Mr.  Wright  fails  to  note  the 
absence  of  votive  offerings  from  the  faiths  which  may  have  perished.) 
To  me  the  more  interesting  question  is  whether  the  religion  offered 
us  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and  especially  whether  it  deserves  the  name 
of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Wright  makes  it  clear  enough  that  the  motive  by  which  religion 
is  to  be  justified  is  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  Faith,  he 
tells  us  (p.  245),  is  "  belief  in  the  essential  permanence,  the  fundamental 
reality,  of  personality."  This  sounds  fair  enough  until,  in  the  next 
sentence,  we  read  that  "the  personality  which  is  here  believed  in  is 
personality  in  its  universal  aspect";  which  means  that  we  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  that  respect  for  personality  will  be  the 
dominating  motive  in  the  society  of  the  future.  To  me  this  does  not 
sound  inspiring;  not  more  inspiring,  I  should  feel,  than  to  a  starving 
Pole  or  Belgian  the  anticipation  of  plenty  for  the  next  generation. 
The  desire  for  eternal  life,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  read  it,  is  a  desire  to 
experience  life.  It  is  not  a  desire  that  life  shall  merely  be,  in  a  realm 
of  experience  experientially  incommunicable  to  my  own.  If  this 
abstract  result  be  the  sole  fulfilment  of  personality,  then,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  to  say  that  when  I  am  dead  that  is  the  last  of  me.  It  is 
doubtless  simplifying  to  bring  the  motives  of  religion  into  harmony 
with  'the  facts  of  life.'  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  what 
religion  is  chiefly  called  upon  to  face  is  the  fact  of  death;  and  that 
for  any  view  of  life  which  can  regard  death  as  unimportant,  and  its 
griefs  and  losses  as  fictitious  and  unreal,  religion  is  superfluous  and 
the  language  of  religion  meaningless.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would 
seem  that  the  sole  function  of  a  religious  vocabulary  must  be  to 
clothe  life  with  hopes  and  fears  derived  from  a  false  view  of  the  world 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  indisposed  to  accept  life 
as  it  is. 

This  is,  to  my  view,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wright's  argument  and  of 
the  many  forms  of  'humanistic'  religion,  anthropological,  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  of  which  his  is  a  type.  Mr.  Wright  spends  many 
pages  describing  modern  progress  in  terms  of  Christian  piety,  dwelling 
with  especial  tenderness  upon  the  fitness  of  a  suffering  and  benevolent 
God  for  a  world  of  struggle.  So  far  as  I  can  read,  'God'  is  here 
nothing  more  than  a  personification  of  modern  progress.  So  far  from 
demonstrating  that  God  is  "infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
His  being,"  not  to  speak  of  demonstrating  "the  divine  origin  and 
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authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures"  (according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  founder  of  the  lectureship,  as  announced  on  p.  vi),  what  Mr. 
Wright  does  demonstrate,  I  should  say,  is  that  God,  having,  as  it 
seems,  no  greater  capacities  than  mere  man,  is  so  clearly  finite  as  to 
be  no  longer  useful. 

WARNER  FIXE. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking.     By  CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER. 

New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1916. — pp.  314. 

The  fifteen  essays  and  addresses  which  make  up  this  volume, 
nearly  all  upon  the  subject  of  mathematics,  are  rather  resplendent 
in  rhetoric,  but  they  are  interesting,  and  something  more.  To  an 
outsider  they  offer  altogether,  especially  in  the  chapters,  about  half 
of  the  whole  number,  which  are  mathematical  in  content  rather  than 
about  mathematics,  a  convenient  and  intelligible  introduction  to  the 
special  developments,  and  also  to  the  general  point  of  view,  of  modern 
mathematics.  Chapter  V  offers  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  four-dimensional  space,  while  chapter  XIII  discusses 
the  'existence'  of  hyperspace.  Chapter  VII  explains  the  modern 
'solution'  of  the  problem  of  infinity.  Chapter  XII,  are  view  of 
Whitehead  and  Russell's  Principia  Mathematica,  makes  it  clear  how 
modern  mathematics  comes  to  call  itself  logic.  The  last  chapter,  on 
"Mathematics" — an  address  given  in  no  less  than  twenty  places, 
which  I  suppose  also  to  be  the  mathematical  lecture  in  the  Columbia 
series  of  lectures  on  special  departments  of  study — is  an  interesting 
and  suggestive,  if  question-compelling,  statement  of  the  nature  of 
mathematical  thinking.  The  first  three  chapters,  from  the  first  of 
which  the  volume  takes  its  title,  are  so  alike  in  what  they  have  to  say, 
each  of  them  standing  for  the  traditionally  Platonic  conception  of 
the  significance  of  mathematical  thought,  that,  it  would  seem,  two 
of  them  might  profitably  have  been  omitted. 

Among  the  many  questions  suggested  by  the  volume  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  question  raised  by  a  comparison  of  the  first 
chapter  with  the  last.  The  burden  of  the  first  chapter  is  that  mathe- 
matics is  the  only  rigorous  thinking,  which,  again,  as  the  author 
explains  rather  frequently  throughout  the  book,  is  the  only  real 
thinking.  In  the  last  chapter  he  repels,  with  some  scorn,  the  sugges- 
tion of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  among  others,  that,  since  mathematical 
operations  may  conceivably  be  performed  by  a  calculating  machine, 
mathematical  thinking  is  not  thinking  at  all.  Such  a  suggestion,  he 
tells  us,  is  the  outcome  of  the  vulgar  notion  that  mathematics  is  con- 
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cerned  only  with  reckoning;  or  of  the  notion,  almost  equally  vulgar, 
that  "the  mathematician's  mind  is  but  a  syllogistic  mill  and  that  his 
life  resolves  itself  into  a  weary  repetition  of  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  therefore 
A  is  C;  and  Q.E.D."  (pp.  298-9). 

Now,  I  wish  to  urge  gently  that,  in  so  far  as  the  mathematician's 
mind  is  not  a  'syllogistic  mill'  he  is  not  'rigorously'  thinking.  Mr. 
Keyser  explains,  quite  truly,  I  think,  (pp.  294-5)  that  the  mathe- 
matician is,  in  his  own  domain,  "matching,  point  for  point,  the  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  experience  familiar  to  the  devotee  of  natural 
science";  "making  guesses  regarding  the  order  and  internal  harmony 
of  the  data  observed  and  collocated;  testing  the  hypotheses,  not 
merely  by  the  complete  induction  peculiar  to  mathematics,  but,  like 
his  colleagues  of  the  outer  world,  resorting  also  to  experimental  tests 
and  incomplete  induction;  frequently  finding  it  necessary,  in  view 
of  unforeseen  disclosures,  to  abandon  a  once  hopeful  hypothesis  or 
to  transform  it  by  retrenchment  or  enlargement."  Furthermore 
(p.  301),  "the  master  mathematician  is  constantly  required  to  exercise 
judgment — judgment,  that  is,  in  matters  not  admitting  of  certainty" 
— "a  function  analogous  to  that  of  the  comparative  anatomist  like 
Cuvier."  I  shall  pass  over  the  larger  question,  whether  'rigorous 
thinking'  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms — whether,  namely,  a  rigorous 
nexus  of  things  and  a  reflective  consideration  of  things  do  not  stand 
for  tendencies  in  contrary  direction;  and  I  will  simply  ask  how  one 
who  is  engaged  in  "making  guesses,"  in  resorting  to  "incomplete 
induction,"  in  correcting  "once  hopeful"  hypotheses,  and,  finally,  in 
exercising  "judgment,"  "in  matters  not  admitting  of  certainty," 
can  claim  any  especial  distinction  for  his  thinking  on  the  score  of 
rigor.  Mr.  Keyser,  I  fear,  has  given  the  whole  case  away.  It  seems 
that  the  mathematician's  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  a  genuine  human  mind 
and  not  a  'syllogistic  mill,'  is  just  like  any  other  human  mind. 

WARNER  FIXE. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks  from  Homer  to  the  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

By  CLIFFORD  HERSCHEL  MOORE.    Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 

1916. — pp.  vii,  385. 

The  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  domains  of  the 
new  scholarship,  has  become  almost  a  standard  topic  of  academic  lectureships. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  such  courses  of  lectures  have  been  or  will  be  pub- 
lished. Professor  Moore's  deserved  to  be  among  the  exceptions.  They 
differ  from  their  chief  predecessors,  Adams'  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece 
and  Campbell's  Religion  in  Greek  Literature,  in  their  wider  scope.  Adam 
closes  with  Aristotle,  Campbell  with  Plato.  Professor  Moore's  sixth  lecture 
continues  the  story  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  later  philosophies  from 
stoicism  to  neoplatonism.  The  seventh  lecture,  "  The  Victory  of  Greece  over 
Rome,"  begins  with  the  accepted  outline  of  the  history  of  Roman  religion  and 
in  conclusion  returns  to  stoicism  in  its  more  humanly  appealing  later  avatars 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  An  eighth  chapter  on  "  Oriental 
Religions  in  the  Western  Half  of  the  Empire,"  presents  a  lucid  resume  of  the 
recent  work  of  Cumont  and  others  in  this  field.  A  thoughtful  chapter  (IX) 
on  "  Christianity  "  exhibits  the  stages  of  the  gradual  Hellenization  of  the  simple 
personal  ethical  religion  of  Jesus.  A  final  chapter  (X)  on  "  Christianity  and 
Paganism  "  deals  mainly  with  the  analogies  and  the  distinctions  between 
Paganism  and  the  thought  of  the  Christian  apologists  and  catechetical  teachers. 
It  does  not  attempt  either  to  portray  the  picturesque  medley  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  to  bring  out  the  passion  and  pathos  of  the  final 
conflict. 

The  quiet  good  sense  and  even  excellence  of  Professor  Moore's  performance 
offer  little  provocation  to  criticism  in  either  sense  of  the  word.  His  text 
is  clear,  simple,  and  pleasantly  readable  throughout.  But  there  are  few  if 
any  brilliant  passages  or  purple  patches  that  tempt  to  quotation.  There  is 
no  apparatus  of  scholarship  beyond  a  few  guiding  references  to  the  Greek 
authors  in  the  text  and  a  sufficient  bibliography  in  the  appendix.  There  is  no 
controversy.  Professor  Moore  merely  dismisses  as  irrelevant  to  his  purpose 
the  speculations  of  prehistoric  and  anthropological  philology.  And  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  on  oriental  religions,  he  briefly  deprecates  the  exaggera- 
tions which  he  himself  eschews.  There  are  no  absurdities  and  few  if  any 
errors  that  call  for  correction.  In  these  respects  the  book  is  a  curious  contrast 
with  Norden's  Agnostos  Theos  which  of  course  belongs  to  a  different  category 
of  literature.  Norden's  book,  far  more  erudite,  and  to  scholarly  students 
perhaps  more  stimulating  and  suggestive,  swarms  with  hazardous  inferences 
and  presents  scores  of  strained  or  erroneous  interpretations.  The  world  is  the 
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richer  for  both  types  of  book.  But  so  long  as  the  public  receives  with  favor 
the  doctrine  that  'accuracy  atrophies,'  and  that  'he  who  does  not  make 
mistakes  makes  nothing,'  the  present  reviewer  will  regard  it  as  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  sober  critic  to  correct  mistakes  wherever  he  finds  them, 
courteously  but  firmly.  Otherwise  careless  or  ambitious  modern  over- 
productivity  will  heap  mountainous  error  too  high  for  truth  to  overpeer. 

Professor  Moore's  book  as  already  said  offers  little  occasion  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle.  But  I  will  in  conclusion  submit  to  him  a  few  of  my 
queries.  He  sensibly  begins  with  Homer,  with  whom  all  things  begin  for  us. 
I  should  stress  a  little  more  than  he  does  the  eternal  truth  and  beauty  and 
hence  the  modernity  of  Homer's  essential  religion.  But  that  is  a  matter  of 
perspective  and  personal  emphasis.  He  is  a  little  more  certain  than  I  am  that 
"these  poems  were  composed  to  be  recited  at  the  courts  of  princes  in  Ionia." 
But  a  perpetual  ignorabimus  would  weary  the  reader.  I  doubt  if  Achilles' 
speech  to  the  dead  Hector  (II.  22.  365  ff.)  aptly  illustrates  the  avoidance  of 
the  kind  of  insolent  defiance  which  drew  upon  Ajax  the  wrath  of  Poseidon. 
Achilles'  psychology  here  is  rather  that  of  the  passionate  man  who  cannot 
be  made  to  swerve  from  his  course  by  the  fear  of  consequences.  Hector 
threatens  him  with  the  avenging  wrath  of  the  gods  and  prophesies  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Phoebus.  Achilles  soliloquizes  in  effect  'Dead  be  you — I'll 
accept  what's  coming  to  me  when  it  comes.'  That  is  here  the  force  of  the 
formula,  "But  my  doom  I  will  accept  when  it  pleases  Zeus  and  the  other  im- 
mortal gods  to  send  it."  But  this  is  a  trifle  and  it  may  be  a  subtlety. 

It  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  uncertain  interpreta- 
tion of  Hesiod.  But  I  doubt  if  the  text  justifies  "even"  in  "even  the  fool 
knoweth  from  experience."  Jebb's  "But  their  fields  are  glad  with  festal 
joys,"  is  I  think  nearer  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Greek  than  is  "But  in  good 
cheer  do  they  perform  their  due  tasks."  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  problem 
of  the  box  of  Pandora  can  be  solved  by  giving  to  Elpis  the  meaning  "anticipa- 
tion of  misfortune."  The  only  solution  is  to  admit  that  the  passage  is  illogical 
— the  second  half  naively  inconsistent  with  the  first.  Lastly,  Professor  Moore 
finds  in  Hesiod's  allegorical  philosophy  of  history  the  notion  of  an  evolution 
downward  morally  but  forward  intellectually.  I  could  wish  that  he  had 
given  more  specific  evidence  for  this  distinction  which  I  am  unable  to  discover. 

Space  fails  for  further  niceties  of  this  kind.  The  chapters  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  like  nearly  all  treatments  of  the  subject  known  to  me,  are  rather 
general  essays  on  their  philosophy  than  studies  of  their  religious  feeling  proper. 
I  will  touch  on  but  one  point.  Professor  Moore  reaffirms  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  good  with  God  in  Plato  because  he  cannot  interpret  other- 
wise Philebus  22C,  Tim.  28A — 2QE,  3/A,  Q2C.  But  since  every  one  of  these 
passages  has  been  quite  definitely  and  specifically  interpreted  otherwise, 
the  mere  citation  of  them  is  not  enough.  If  the  discussion  is  to  progress,  the 
alternative  interpretation  must  be  considered  and  answered. 

PAUL  SHOREY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 
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Le  mtcanisme  cerebral  de  la  pensee.     Par  N.  KOSTYLEFF.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1914.— pp.  313. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Russian  school  of  objective 
psychology.  The  author  is  particularly  interested  in  applying  his  method  to 
the  study  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  what  gives  his  book  especial 
interest  and  value  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  relating  his  own  point 
of  view  to  those  of  the  Wurzburg  school  and  the  Freudians,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  school  of  Pawlow  and  Bechterew. 

The  Pawlow  researches  into  the  salivary  reflex,  valuable  as  they  are  as 
investigations,  appear  to  the  author  to  be  conceived  in  too  narrow  a  spirit 
to  exercise  a  real  influence  upon  the  development  of  psychology.  Bechterew 
has  the  advantage  of  coming  to  his  task  with  an  adequate  psychological  back- 
ground, and  it  is  as  an  indispensable  complement  to  Bechterew's  objective 
psychology  that  Kostyleff  regards  his  own  work.  The  investigations  of  the 
Wiirzburg  school,  especially  of  Watt,  Messer,  and  Biihler,  are  examined  with 
critical  appreciation,  for  the  author,  whose  method  is  not  theirs,  is  anxious  to 
follow  them  into  their  field  by  applying  his  own  method  to  the  higher  mental 
processes.  Freud  and  his  adepts  are  given  abundant  attention  throughout 
the  book:  to  their  treatment  of  the  unconscious,  the  mechanism  of  dreams, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  imagination  are  devoted  separate  chapters  embracing 
over  a  third  of  the  book.  While  recognizing  the  importance,  from  his  own 
'objective'  point  of  view,  of  Freud's  emphasis  upon  the  sensorial  in  dealing 
with  dreams  and  other  related  phenomena,  Kostyleff  is  not  slow  to  point  out 
the  psychoanalyst's  undue  preoccupation  with  the  sexual  and  his  occasionally 
fantastic  streak. 

The  author  reports  the  results  of  his  personal  study  of  several  contemporary 
French  poets:  Edmond  Haracourt,  Fernand  Gregh,  Count  Robert  de  Montes- 
quiou,  Abel  Bonnard,  and  Countess  Mathieu  de  Noailles.  He  asks  them  about 
the  history  of  their  poetic  imagination,  their  present  manner  of  work,  and  what 
they  understand  by  inspiration.  The  results  are  various.  In  addition  to 
the  remarks,  sometimes  enlightening,  in  which  the  poets  describe  their  own 
activity,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  several  examples  of  the  genesis  of  their 
poems,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  mechanism  of  poetic  construction.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  for  1914  the  present  reviewer  advocated,  as 
an  experimental  method  of  dealing  with  the  processes  of  poetic  construction, 
the  analysis  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  poems,  revealing  in  the  order  of 
first  drafts,  erasures,  corrections,  and  additions  the  characteristic  stream  of 
the  poetic  consciousness.  He  is  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  the  value  of  this 
method  by  the  analyzed  first  drafts  which  Kostyleff  cites  in  his  book  and  by 
the  psychological  interpretation,  in  a  separate  chapter,  of  Berret's  literary 
study  of  the  sources,  documentation,  and  manner  of  composition  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Legende  des  sihles.  Kostyleff  points  to  two  sources  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion: the  sensibility  of  the  poet  and  the  preformed  mechanism  of  verbal  re- 
actions. It  is  this  latter  capacity  which  characterizes  the  vers  souverains  of 
a  true  poet,  produced  by  a  faculty  of  storing  verbal  reactions  and  grouping 
them  in  an  original  way. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  novelist's  imagina- 
tion. After  an  examination  of  the  suggestive  and  the  fantastic  elements  in 
the  Freudian  'Oedipus  complex,'  the  author  applies  himself  to  a  more  direct 
examination  of  the  work  of  several  contemporary  French  novelists:  Mme. 
Marcelle  Tinayre,  J.  H.  Rosny,  and  Paul  Adam.  One  may  reflect  upon  the 
caliber  of  the  writers  selected  for  analysis,  or  upon  Kostyleff's  view  of  the 
greatest  mystery  of  novelistic  genius:  his  rare  ability  to  identify  himself  with 
his  characters  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  their  manner  of  thought  and  speech. 
But  Kostyleff's  conclusion,  which  is  also  a  criticism  of  the  Freudians,  is 
significant.  It  is  not  from  dreams  or  from  the  subconscious  that  the  novelist 
must  expect  the  subject  of  his  novel:  life  itself  provides  him  with  more  direct 
and  more  various  motives.  The  novelist's  genius  involves  a  brain  richly 
endowed  in  sensorial  and  verbal  reactions.  In  some  cases  this  endowment  is 
unlimited;  moreover  the  central  complex  of  reflexes  can  so  alter  itself  in 
certain  conditions  as  to  create  another  individuality.  Of  the  formation  of  this 
complex  we  know  little.  Perhaps  it  allows  of  experimental  study,  of  inquiry 
into  the  organic  factors  acting  on  the  mechanism  of  cerebral  reflexes.  These 
questions  the  author  reserves  for  future  work. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  many  stimulating  questions  and  some 
stimulating  answers  touching  the  problem  of  the  psychology  of  imagination. 
These,  together  with  the  concise  reviews  it  contains  of  the  Russian,  Wiirzburg, 
and  Freudian  work,  should  make  Kostyleff's  book  valuable,  whether  one  is 
or  is  not  prepared  to  follow  him  the  whole  way  in  his  'objective'  method. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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La  science  et  les  systtmes  philosophiques.     E.   MEYERSON.     Rev.   de  Met., 

XXIII,  i,  pp.  203-242. 

Positivism  is  a  very  widely  accepted  attitude  among  scientists.  It  means 
abstention  from  all  metaphysics.  Man  thinks  metaphysically  as  naturally 
as  he  breathes;  consequently  the  positivistic  attitude  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
Some  '  positivists '  erect  a  metaphysics  of  their  own  which  finds  reality  in 
laws  of  nature;  they  regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  ontological  realities.  No 
doubt  nature  has  a  certain  order,  but  we  cannot  regard  the  laws  of  nature 
as  things  in  themselves.  For  example,  the  mathematical  form  of  physical 
laws  is  founded  on  a  mathematics  which  is  the  product  of  an  historical  develop- 
ment. Could  there  be  laws  without  mathematics,  *.  e.,  purely  qualitative 
laws?  Even  if  this  were  possible  it  would  not  improve  the  ontological  status 
of  laws  of  nature.  The  sulphur,  e.  g.,  of  the  chemist,  is  never  found  pure,  and 
is  really  an  ideal  substance.  Other  such  ideal  existences  are  the  'ideal  gas,' 
the  crystals  as  they  are  shown  by  crystalographic  models,  the  mathematical 
lever.  All  this  is  thought,  generalization,  abstraction.  As  St.  Thomas  says, 
existentia  est  singular  ium,  scientia  est  de  universalibus.  A  law  is  an  ideal 
construction,  which  does  not  express  what  happens,  but  what  would  happen 
under  certain  ideal  conditions.  And  one  should  remark  that  the  law  dis- 
appears not  only  by  being  absorbed  in  a  higher  law,  but  also  by  being  sup- 
planted by  a  more  accurate  and  precise  expression.  This  tendency  to  take 
laws  as  real  is  not,  however,  true  positivism.  The  latter,  anti-metaphysical 
by  nature,  regards  laws  as  rules  governing  our  relations  with  the  outer  world, 
the  collection  of  our  sensations.  To  analyze  this  theory  one  must  discover 
'the  immediate  facts  of  consciousness,'  as  Bergson  attempts  to  do.  Can 
there  be  a  science  of  sensations  as  such?  Malebranche  held  that  such  a 
science  was  impossible  and  that  science  always  involves  a  concept  of  a  thing. 
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Physics  assumes  a  real  objective  world  throughout  and  deals  with  this  rather 
than  with  our  sensations.  Whatever  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  subject 
is  thought  an  error,  an  anthropomorphism.  The  scientist  is  so  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  he  is  dealing  with  objective  reality  that  he  creates  new  things  in 
the  image  of  those  he  is  familiar  with.  Scientists  dealing  with  electricity 
believe  very  firmly  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  electric  current,  and  would 
laugh  at  any  other  idea.  If  science  were  really  positivistic  and  phenomenal- 
istic  it  would  not  invent  new  things.  Geometry  is  founded  upon  substan- 
tialistic  conceptions;  without  solids  which  moved  without  modification  it 
would  be  impossible,  says  Poincare.  Science  implies  the  persistence  of  bodies 
through  time  and  space  with  constant  qualities.  It  is,  then,  not  conformable 
to  the  positivistic  schema,  it  needs  the  thing,  it  seeks  being,  it  is  ontological. 
Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  science  there  have  arisen  philo- 
sophical systems.  There  have  been  four  great  types  of  philosophical  theory 
of  reality  that  have  attempted  to  solve  the  ontological  problem  which  is 
always  implicit  in  science.  They  are,  mechanism  or  atomism,  the  energeticist 
theory,  philosophical  realism,  and  mathematical  idealism.  Many  who  claim 
to  be  positivists  are  really  materialists.  Mechanism  offers  many  difficulties. 
Movement  is  easily  represented;  but  what  is  it  that  moves?  There  are  two 
suppositions,  the  corpuscular  hypothesis,  and  the  dynamic  hypothesis.  But 
how  does  the  corpuscle  act?  How  does  it  manifest  the  absolute  elasticity 
implied  by  the  theory?  How  do  the  parts  of  the  atom  adhere  to  each  other? 
According  to  the  dynamic  theory  each  atom  is  a  point  surrounded  by  forces; 
but  how  could  this  nothing  exert  inertia?  Neither  of  these  theories  can  show 
how  one  atom  can  act  on  another;  and  that  is  the  basis  of  mechanism.  At 
present  the  electronic  theory  of  matter  is  widely  held.  This  theory  reduces 
everything  to  electricity,  of  which  nothing  is  known;  it  thus  reduces  every- 
thing to  an  unknown  X.  Atomism  is  not  really  a  scientific  theory,  but  is  of 
philosophical  origin.  It  is  really  an  a  priori  construction.  In  the  last  century 
it  has  had  biologists,  not  physicists,  as  protagonists.  The  biologist  is  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  mechanism,  but  uses  it  as  a  general  principle 
to  guide  him  in  his  research  which  consists  in  finding  a  mechanical  explanation 
for  as  much  as  possible.  Energeticism  has  a  scientific  origin,  its  author  being 
Ostwald.  Energy  is  for  him  a  genuinely  ontological  principle.  Philosoph- 
ically it  is  on  the  same  level  as  mechanism,  which  seeks  to  reduce  everything 
to  the  displacements  of  something  constant;  here,  of  energy.  Energeticism 
has  been  of  little  use  scientifically.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  continuity  in  nature, 
whereas  atomism  is  a  doctrine  of  discontinuity;  the  latter  view  is  now  given 
support  by  the  discovery  of  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  atoms.  Ener- 
geticism belongs  to  the  past.  Philosophical,  or  transcendental  realism,  has 
been  defended  by  Hartmann.  According  to  Hartmann  science  sets  out 
from  common  sense,  but  reduces  the  world  to  something  different.  Through 
all  its  work  of  destroying  directly  perceived  reality,  it  preserves  time 
and  space,  and  so  arrives  at  what  Hartmann  calls  transcendental  realism. 
These  views  are  similar  to  those  held  by  many  scientists.  Why  is  it  that 
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scientists  always  tend  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  atoms?  To  answer  this 
question  we  must  turn  to  Descartes.  He  reduced  matter  to  purely  spatial 
terms.  This  tendency  is  widely  spread  at  present.  Everyone  recognizes 
the  tendency  to  reduce  all  to  ether,  which  is  nothing  but  hypostasized  space. 
Everything  is  reduced  to  the  atom,  the  atom  dissolved  in  an  indistinct  whole 
of  time  and  space,  like  the  sphere  of  Parmenides.  Such  tendencies  are  forcing 
science  towards  mathematical  idealism,  'panmathematicism.'  This  doctrine 
has  been  worked  out  by  Cohen  and  the  Marburg  school,  who  find  the  essence 
of  things  in  the  truths  of  mathematical  physics.  It  reduces  everything  to  a 
purely  ideal  world  of  mathematical  concepts.  Mathematics  possesses  uni- 
versal necessity,  and  not  mere  probability.  But  in  physics  there  is  always 
a  factual  element  present  as  well  as  the  mathematical.  There  is  always 
implied  a  donnee,  an  ultimate  quality,  which  seems  to  offer  an  obstacle  to  our 
rationalization  of  reality.  The  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  molecules  con- 
stitute such  donnees.  Such  irrationals  may  be  expected.  Might  it  not  be 
that  each  division  of  science  is  founded  on  such  an  irrational?  Such  irrationals 
may  divide  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology  from  each  other  and  may 
ultimately  prevent  the  reduction  of  life  to  mechanism.  Human  free-will 
seems  to  be  such  an  absolute  beginning.  The  mathematician  and  philosopher 
may  lose  sight  of  these  considerations  and  attempt  to  reduce  everything  to 
terms  of  mathematics.  Such  is  the  panmathematicism  of  the  Marburg 
school.  Panmathematicism  is  not  positivism,  but  is  a  more  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  science.  This  tendency  of  science  towards  mathematical 
idealism  is  universal  and  appears  where  least  expected,  in  ^pite  of  its  illogical 
character.  Science  seems  to  be  involved  in  a  contradiction.  It  is  held 
between  two  tendencies,  it  tends  toward  the  abolition  of  reality,  and  it  tends 
in  the  opposite  dierction  because  of  the  diverse  donnees. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Energie  et  Force.    F.  LE  DANTEC.     Rev.  Ph.,  No.  493,  pp.  2-36. 

Man,  knowing  the  world  around  him  through  the  medium  of  his  sense- 
organs,  is  led  to  construct  objects  and  bodies,  and  to  regard  these  as  existing 
and  as  entities.  But  physics,  using  instruments  which  infinitely  extend  our 
powers  of  observation,  interprets  the  grosser  movements  studied  by  mechanics 
in  terms  of  the  movements  of  atoms  or  of  the  yet  smaller  electrons.  The 
phenomena  of  electrical  induction  reveal  unsuspected  relations  in  the  world, 
which  break  down  our  notion  of  separate  bodies  and  independent  phenomena. 
Wherever  we  have  a  number  of  bodies  before  our  eyes  we  may  be  sure  that 
any  modification  of  one  affects  all  the  others.  At  any  moment  within  the 
limited  circle  which  forms  my  universe,  there  are  solids,  liquids,  gases  and 
living  bodies,  all  changing  constantly  in  distinct  ways.  In  any  given  store 
of  energy  there  will  be  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  kinds  of  work  or  of  change. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  store  of  energy  would  be  ultimately  exhausted.  The 
resources  of  the  earth  are,  however,  a  whole,  and  not  thus  actually  separated, 
and,  further,  they  are  replenished  by  the  sun.  But  the  earth  manifests  phe- 
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nomena  unlike  those  produced  by  solar  energy,  indicating  that  with  the 
dissipation  of  energy  a  totally  different  kind  of  energy  is  often  formed.  This 
conception  of  the  transformation  of  energy  would  appear  to  make  the  earth 
independent  of  the  sun,  supposing  the  former  to  be  once  furnished  with  an 
definite  store  of  energy.  The  sun  is  necessary,  however,  to  repair  loss  due  to 
dissipation  of  energy  into  space.  These  considerations  lead  the  physicist 
to  reasoning  on  complete  systems.  The  author  uses  as  an  illustration  'the 
circulus  of  water,' — the  final  restitution,  through  rainfall,  of  water  lost  from 
a  reservoir.  So  we  may  regard  the  history  of  the  world  as  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  changes.  Is  this  order  fatal  or  is  it  reversible?  We  know  at 
least  that  heat  is  capable  of  producing  movement  and  that  movement  produces 
heat,  and  it  is  this  reciprocal  relation  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  This  principle  raises  questions  which 
demand  exact  observation  of  transformations  and  the  discovery  of  a  common 
measure  for  different  kinds  of  energy.  A  reservoir  of  water  represents  an 
available  fund  of  energy  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  two  independent 
variables,  the  extension,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  water  available,  and  the  intension, 
**.  e.,  the  degree  of  fall  possible.  Applying  these  terms  to  other  forms  of  energy 
we  can  say  that  one  temperature  is  higher  than  another  when  it  manifests  a 
tendency  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  in  a  similar  way  we  can 
apply  the  terms  higher  and  lower  to  different  conductors  of  electricity.  By 
using  these  terms  in  this  sense  a  scale  of  intensities  can  be  established. 
Carnot  has  done  this  for  the  problem  of  heat  and  M.  L.  Selme  has  shown  that 
it  is  logical  to  apply  this  procedure  to  any  form  of  energy.  But  in  order  to 
balance  gain  and  loss  in  the  transformation  of  one  form  of  energy  into  another 
we  need  a  common  measure;  this  is  provided  by  electricity,  which  can  be 
produced  from  other  forms  of  energy  and  turned  back  into  them.  When  the 
science  of  mechanics  began,  everybody  believed  in  the  absolute  existence  of 
bodies;  movements  were  interpreted  in  anthropological  terms,  men  spoke 
of  a  'cause'  or  of  a  'force,'  and  every  movement  was  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  an  isolated  force.  These  verbal  explanations  are  necessary  as  long  as  we 
believe  in  a  plurality  of  phenomena,  but  a  thorough  criticism  of  this  notion 
of  force  inevitably  leads  us,  in  spite  of  the  inherent  pluralistic  tendencies  of 
language,  to  a  universal  monism.  M.  Selme  has  raised  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  to  the  rank  of  a  theorem  by  giving  it  a  rational  demon- 
stration. Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  state  of  the  world  at  any  given  moment  is 
equivalent  in  terms  of  capacity  for  change  to  the  state  at  the  moment  before. 
M.  Selme  has  also  demonstrated  that  Carnot 's  principle  is  a  theorem  and  can 
be  generalized  to  apply  to  the  transformation  of  one  form  of  energy  into 
another;  thus  the  old  problem  in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  energy  is 
eliminated,  for  there  is  no  degradation  of  energy.  We  must  guard  against 
taking  for  the  whole  universe  our  little  world  of  human  affairs  confined  within 
the  thin  veil  of  our  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

WM.  E.  BINGHAM. 
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Charac&res  generaux  de  la  philosophic  fran^aise.     V.  DELBOS.     Rev.  de  Met., 

XXIV,  II,  pp.  1-13. 

French  philosophy  is  characterized  by  certain  representative  traits.  The 
question  is  whether  these  national  tendencies  have  necessarily  hampered 
philosophy  in  its  search  for  pure  truth.  One  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
French  intellect  is  the  striving  for  clearness  in  ideas  and  in  relations  between 
ideas.  Clearness  in  scientific  thought  depends  first  on  analysis,  the  ability 
to  see  the  details;  and  secondly  on  synthesis,  the  power  of  seeing  the  whole. 
The  true  problem  is  to  discover  whether  French  philosophy  has  carried  these 
two  necessary  processes  of  all  philosophical  thought  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
fail  to  keep  in  contact  with  reality.  This,  it  seems,  is  not  the  case.  Seen 
under  a  certain  aspect,  Cartesianism  may  appear  the  exaltation  of  the  geomet- 
ric spirit,  but  Descartes  is  aware  that  thought  is  superior  to  geometry. 
French  philosophers  have  realized  that  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  reality 
requires  a  singular  application  of  certain  faculties,  not  privileged  or  transcen- 
dental, but  human  faculties.  Far  from  practicing  the  abstract  formalism  of 
which  it  is  accused,  French  philosophy  has  constantly  allied  itself  with  the 
positive  sciences;  witness  such  men  as  Descartes,  Malebranche,  d'  Alembert, 
etc.  The  tendency  to  view  the  intellect  through  its  work  in  science  is  one  of 
the  decisive  motives  of  our  philosophical  activity,  a  tendency  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  Descartes,  Pascal,  Male- 
branche, Maine  de  Biran  among  the  philosophers  have  this  faculty  of  pene- 
trating to  the  motives  of  the  human  soul.  Through  the  fact  that  philosophy 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  explained  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  existed  solely  for  contemplation  but  has  always  aimed  to 
incite  to  action  and  has  recognized  legitimate  human  duties.  If  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  French  philosophy  one  can  truly  say  that  it  is  without 
national  prejudice. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 

Kapitalistische  Philosophic.    FRIEDA  WUNDERLICH.    Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XXII, 

3,  pp.  217-237. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  materialism  which  has  held  a  central  position  for 
the  last  fifty  years  in  discussions  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  theory, 
advocated  by  Marx,  that  the  ethical,  religious,  and  philosophical  ideas  of  any 
period  have  their  foundation  and  source  in  an  underlying  structure  of  economic 
conditions.  This  conception  of  history  may  be  justified  in  part,  and  the 
method  of  investigation  which  it  implies  may  be  carried  a  step  further,  by 
showing  how  the  capitalistic  organization  of  the  economic  life  of  our  own  times 
expresses  itself  in  modern  theories  of  knowledge.  The  characteristic  feature 
which  differentiates  present-day  industry  and  business  from  that  of  all  other 
periods  is  its  fundamental  aim  to  create  the  greatest  possible  surplus  of  profit 
for  the  producer.  This  aim  expresses  itself  in  intense  competition  between 
the  owners  of  capital,  and  results  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor 
to  a  minimum,  and  by  means  of  the  perfection  of  machinery  to  derive  the 
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greatest  possible  returns  from  the  least  expenditure  of  capital.  Natural 
science  and  all  the  other  achievements  of  the  human  mind  are  appropriated 
for  the  all-absorbing  purpose  of  enlisting  every  power  of  nature  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  Capital,  money,  and  profit,  which  should  be  only  the  means  of 
production,  are  made  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  industry.  Four  modern 
philosophers  seem  to  show  the  influence  of  this  economic  situation.  The 
pragmatism  of  James  denies  the  independent  validity  of  theories,  and  asserts 
that  their  truth  is  determined  by  the  practical  consequences  they  have  for 
life.  For  this  philosophy,  idealism  and  materialism,  absolutism  and  relativism, 
determinism  and  indeterminism,  are  all  alike  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  temperament,  or  private  interests  of  the  individual,  and  thus  pragmatism 
expresses  the  individualism  that  dominates  our  economic  life.  Theories, 
which  should  be  the  end,  are  considered  the  means  of  thinking;  and  truth, 
which  should  be  the  highest  value,  is  judged  in  terms  of  practical  utility. 
Even  religious  ideas  do  not  escape  this  philosophical  anarchism.  The  belief 
in  God  is  accepted  when  it  can  be  made  of  use  in  the  practical  struggles  of 
man,  and  is  laid  aside,  like  a  machine  in  the  economic  world,  when  it  no 
longer  serves  a  purpose.  Mach  bases  his  theory  of  knowledge  on  the  biological 
principle  of  adaptation  and  natural  selection.  Thought,  as  much  as  the  other 
activities  of  life,  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  struggle  of  the  organism  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  environment.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution  knowledge 
originates  in  the  instinctive  reactions  of  animals,  and  in  the  higher  stages  a 
more  elaborate  mechanism  of  adaptation  is  called  forth  by  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions  of  existence.  Thus  the  starting  point  of  knowledge 
is  a  biological  necessity;  its  aim  is  the  preservation  of  life;  its  means  is 
economy.  This  principle  of  'thought  economy'  is  also  emphasized  by  Aven- 
arius  and  Ostwald.  The  former  holds  that  the  necessity  for  thought  is 
found  in  the  desire  to  economize  energy.  It  is  obvious  how  the  image,  the 
representation,  and  the  concept  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  all  science  and 
philosophy  are  more  comprehensive  applications  of  the  same  principle.  With 
Ostwald,  however,  the  principle  of  'thought  economy'  receives  even  more 
emphasis.  According  to  him  all  human  activity  consists  in  the  usurpation 
and  transformation  of  energy  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  mankind.  Thought, 
the  state,  and  all  the  economic  and  social  institutions  are  expressions  of  this 
principle.  Although  these  philosophies  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  capital- 
ism, they  also  show  the  influence  of  natural  science,  particularly  of  Darwinism, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  described  merely  as  the  result  of  economic  conditions. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Arithmetic:  Psychological  Logic.     FREGE.     Monist, 

XXVI,  2,  pp.  182-199. 

Logic  and  psychology  are  confused  by  logicians.  Logical  laws  are  fre- 
quently translated  as  psychological  laws  of  belief.  As  psychological,  they 
merely  tell  what  happens  in  the  psychological  sphere.  But  laws  of  logic  have 
an  objective  import  which  goes  beyond  psychological  happenings.  Benno 
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Erdmann  is  a  type  of  modern  logician  who  makes  logic  a  description  of  what 
happens  psychologically,  and  who  conceives  truth  as  the  general  agreement 
of  those  who  judge.  But  truth  is  independent  of  belief,  and  logical  laws  are 
concerned  with  objective  truth.  Erdmann  deals  with  notions  (Vorstellungeri), 
and  his  logic  cannot  contain  anything  objective,  because  he  concerns  himself 
with  the  way  in  which  judgments  and  agreements  are  psychologically  formed, 
rather  than  with  how  they  ought  to  be  formed.  Laws  of  logic  are  laws  of 
objective  truth,  not  natural  laws  of  human  belief.  It  is  necessary  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  objective  domain  which  is  not  a  domain  of  actual  things. 
The  non-actual  is  not  necessarily  subjective.  This  is  especially  true  of 
numbers,  which  have  an  objective  reality  although  they  are  not  actualities. 

D.  T.  HOWARD. 

Mr.  Balfour's  "  Theism  and  Humanism."    A.  S.  PRINGLE-PATTISON.     Hibbert 

J.,  XIV,  2,  54,  pp.  268-286. 

The  central  problem  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Theism  and  Humanism  is  the  relation 
of  'origin'  to  'value.'  Mr.  Balfour  rightly  assumes  the  truth  of  the  working 
body  of  root-beliefs  upon  which  we  all  act  in  scientific  procedure  and  practical 
life;  e.  g.t  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
judgments  and  sentiments  of  man.  The  task  of  philosophy  is  to  discover 
what  these  beliefs  presuppose  or  imply.  A  criticism  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge leads  ultimately  to  theism.  In  this  as  in  other  of  his  writings  Mr.  Balfour 
attacks  the  dogmatic  complacency  and  illogical  procedure  of  naturalism  and 
agnosticism.  Naturalism  leaves  the  emergence  of  our  beliefs  in  rationality, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  and  the  emotions  which  gather  around  them,  in- 
explicable, and  renders  their  persistence  impossible.  The  source  of  morality 
and  knowledge  must  itself  be  moral  and  rational.  The  facts  of  human 
experience  are  only  intelligible  in  a  theistic  setting.  God  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  cognitive  and  ethical  experience.  Our  beliefs  about  the 
world  and  our  beliefs  about  God  are  interdependent.  The  categories  most 
fitly  expressing  this  point  of  view  are  providence  and  inspiration.  Although 
from  an  analysis  of  knowledge  we  may  infer  that  to  found  reason  on  unreason 
is  intrinsically  incoherent,  and  from  an  analysis  of  our  aesthetic  judgments 
and  our  ethical  beliefs  and  practice  we  may  infer  that  beauty  and  morality 
are  not  accidents,  but  are  founded  in  the  deepest  nature  of  things,  neverthe- 
less, according  to  Mr.  Pringle-Pattison,  this  does  not  in  itself  suffice  to  settle 
such  questions  as  the  personality  of  God  or  establish  popular  religious  beliefs. 
"  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  by  such  philosophical  prolegom- 
ena is,  by  ruling  out  the  various  forms  of  naturalistic  theory,  to  provide  a 
congruous  setting  for  science,  morality,  and  art,  and  also  for  the  higher 
religious  life  in  which  these  main  tendencies  of  our  nature  attain  their  con- 
summation and  consecration.  And  that  is  exactly  how  Mr.  Balfour  has 
consistently  described  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  intervention  in  the 
philosophic  debate." 

RAYMOND  P.  HAWES. 
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Le  proUeme  religieux  et  les  sciences  psychiques.     E.  BOIRAC.     Rev.  Ph.,  XL, 

4,  PP-  313-326. 

The  psychical  sciences,  hypnotism,  animal  magnetism,  telepathy,  spiritual- 
ism, though  still  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  many  of  the  problems 
presented  to  them,  yet,  such  as  they  are,  offer  a  useful  contribution  to  religious 
problems.  The  history  of  religion  is  full  of  strange  phenomena,  many  of 
which  seem  to  be  just  such  phenomena  as  are  taken  account  of  by  these  new 
mental  sciences.  The  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  visions,  religious  ecstasies, 
divine  inspiration,  resemble  hypnoidal  phenomena.  To  magnetoidal  phe- 
nomena correspond  the  imposition  of  hands,  to  which  importance  is  attached 
by  Christianity,  and  the  miracle  of  the  woman  cured  by  touching  Christ's 
garment.  Telepathy  would  seem  to  be  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  prophesies 
and  the  gift  of  language;  while  bilocation,  apparitions  and  like  phenomena 
belong  to  both  the  sciences  of  religion  and  the  psychical  sciences,  and  one 
may  hope  that  the  latter  will  aid  the  former  in  determining  their  true  signifi- 
cance. But  whatever  progress  these  mental  sciences  may  make,  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  can  ever  solve  the  fundamental  problems  of  religion; 
that  they  can  ever  account  for  the  religious  sentiment  in  man,  or  make  known 
the  nature  of  God.  D.  T.  HOWARD. 

Ethics  as  Science  and  as  Art.    GEORGE  CLARKE  Cox.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and 

Sci.  Meth.,  XIII,  8,  pp.  204-219. 

With  due  recognition  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  all  scientific  presupposi- 
tions, we  may  treat  ethics  as  a  science,  in  the  sense  of  "an  ordered  knowledge 
of  natural  phenomena  and  of  the  relations  between  them."  The  most  explicit 
program  for  such  a  treatment  has  been  proposed  by  L.  Levy-Bruhl.  The 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  establish  standards  or  norms  as  to  discover  how  men 
come  to  have  certain  standards.  The  method  of  natural  science  is  as  applicable 
to  the  discovery  of  the  growth  of  norms  as  it  is  to  the  discovery  of  laws,  and 
is  calculated  to  teach  us,  not  how  to  conform  to  a  certain  set  of  ethical  rules, 
but  how  to  behave  wisely  in  society.  The  author  is  preparing  a  Case  Book  in 
Ethics,  which  will  use  much  of  the  material  of  sociology,  law,  etc.,  but  which 
will  have  its  own  specific  purpose,  i.  e.,  to  contribute  to  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  groups  of  men,  considered  as  organisms.  Such  a  study  of 
cases  of  conduct  logically  precedes  other  studies,  such  as  biology,  religious 
psychology,  etc.,  contributory  to  an  investigation  of  the  problems  of  moral 
responsibility.  Together  with  the  theoretical  part  of  ethical  science  should 
go  a  practical  part,  an  art  of  ethics,  including,  for  instance,  directions  as  to 
the  control  of  the  will  such  as  may  be  found  in  Edwin  B.  Holt's  The  Freudian 
Wish.  MARION  C.  CARROLL. 

Die  Freiheit  und  die  gegenstandliche  Welt.     FRITZ  MEDICUS.     Kant-Studien, 

XXI,  I,  pp.  26-41. 

The  article  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Eucken  declaring  that  the  truth 
of  knowledge  must  have  its  deepest  ground  not  in  preoccupation  with  the 
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object  but  in  spiritual  creation,  in  the  formation  of  character.  What  follows 
is  largely  an  exposition  of  Eucken's  point  of  view.  The  Kantian  philosophy 
has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  problem  of  freedom.  Although  it  is  not  solved 
we  can  at  least  see  now  that  we  cannot  solve  it  by  proofs  of  the  impossibility 
of  freedom  in  the  objective  world.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  meaning  the  de  facto  individual,  taken  as  object.  Man  is  free  for 
himself,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  community.  Reality  indeed  does  not 
originally  consist  of  individual  objects.  Man  is  rather  from  the  beginning  a 
member  of  a  universal  life  process.  But  the  innermost  essence  of  man  and  of 
the  whole  world  is  his  freedom.  This  is  not  'given,'  but  proposed  (aufgegeberi) , 
in  the  sense  that  it  lies  with  him  either  to  live  actively  in  and  through  the  proc- 
ess of  reality  or  be  a  passive  fragment  in  its  organization.  Freedom  is  the 
task  of  a  community.  In  the  effort  to  lift  the  moral  burdens  of  the  com- 
munity, we  must  be  guided  not  by  abstract  ideals  of  perfection,  but  by  the 
possibilities  of  concrete  reality.  In  the  stress  of  the  present  war,  the  '  neutral,' 
being  removed  from  the  actual  situation,  tends  to  be  lost  in  sentimental 
individualism,  to  look  for  the  rational  instead  of  the  actual,  for  abstract 
humanity  instead  of  nationality,  and  so  may  fail  to  realize  the  moral  value 
of  war.  We  must  be  men  not  in  the  abstract,  but  here  and  now,  not  in  a 
changeless  Absolute,  but  in  our  particular  historical  setting.  But  given  our 
circumstances  it  is  our  responsibility  to  penetrate  them  with  living  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  through  meeting  the  objective  world  by  an  effort  of  the  will  that 
we  get  the  content  of  our  personality.  The  tasks  which  lie  for  us  in  things  are 
what  make  them  reality  for  us.  We  cease  to  think  of  '  things '  as  external  to 
us  as  soon  as  we  think  of  the  '  I '  not  as  shut  up  to  itself  but  as  the  sharer 
in  a  common  life.  Each  unconquered  or  unspiritualized  'thing'  injures  the 
life  of  the  community.  Each  time  a  'thing'  is  transmuted,  grasped  in  its  full 
reality,  an  enriching  of  the  common  life  takes  place.  Every  man  has  originally 
in  himself  much  that  ill  qualifies  him  to  be  a  free  sharer  in  the  tasks  of  the 
common  life.  He  must  put  this  phase  of  himself  over  against  himself,  and  by 
conquering  it  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  community.  Freedom  and  the 
validity  of  the  objective  world  do  not  exclude  each  other.  The  overcoming 
of  the  objective  world  gives  freedom  all  its  substantiality.  Objects  certainly 
have  their  place  in  this  life,  but  life  consists  not  in  them  but  in  overcoming 
them,  making  them  belong  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

MARION  C.  CARROLL. 

Die  Begriindung  einer  idealen   Weltanschauung.     KARL  SKOPEK.     Ar.  f.  G. 

Ph.,  XXII,  3,  PP.  235-256. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  origin,  nature  and  evolution  of  religion, 
and  with  the  meaning  of  Christianity  for  civilization.  A  previous  paper  has 
shown  the  idealistic  tendency  of  philosophy  and  science;  that  the  spiritual 
alone  is  real;  and  that  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  monads,  each  striving 
for  greater  perfection,  which  culminates  in  man  as  a  self-conscious  or  personal 
being  possessing  religion,  art,  and  science.  The  origin  of  religion  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  man's  impotence,  or  in  priestcraft,  but  in  his  need  for  a  causal  explana- 
tion of  everything  in  spiritual  terms.  Thus  arose  animism.  Thales  said  that 
everything  was  full  of  gods;  Plato  held  the  same  view.  The  idea  of  animism 
was  strengthened  by  primitive  man's  experience  of  dreams,  death,  fainting, 
etc.  Thus  he  came  to  believe  in  gods  with  whom  he  could  identify  himself  in 
the  mysteries.  The  Evangelists  brought  this  idea  into  the  Gospels ;  especially 
was  this  the  case  with  Paul,  who  knew  the  Mithra-mysteries,  in  which  the 
idea  of  Communion  is  found.  Animism  is  the  first  stage  of  religion.  The 
essence  of  religion  consists  in  the  belief  in  higher  powers  and  in  the  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  them.  The  decline  of  polytheism  was  followed  by  the 
belief  that  there  must  be  one  being  higher  than  the  old  gods.  Thus  in  India 
the  unity  of  all  existence  was  recognised  in  the  Rigveda.  The  Upanishads 
take  the  position  that  this  unity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  everything  is 
the  Self,  the  Brahman- Atman,  the  Absolute.  The  ancient  Greeks  attained 
to  monotheism  through  Xenophanes.  Socrates  believed  in  an  all-wise,  all- 
powerful  God,  who  stood  to  the  world  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  who  directed 
all  to  the  well-being  of  man.  For  Plato,  God  was  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  the 
source  and  light  of  the  world,  which  he  described  as  possessing  aseity,  and  as 
eternal,  immutable,  etc.  Plato's  immortal  service  to  religion  consists  in 
placing  the  center  of  gravity  in  morality:  the  unjust  man  is  hated  by  God, 
the  just  loved.  Aristotle's  God  was  pure  Form,  immanent  in  the  scale  of 
existences  in  which  Form  is  progressively  realized,  and  yet,  in  principle,  tran- 
scendent, and  thus  pure  Thought  of  Thought,  the  motionless  cause  of  motion. 
The  ancient  Israelites  only  gradually  attained  to  monotheism.  Jahve  was 
at  first  only  a  tribal  god  among  others.  The  prophets  elevated  this  tribal 
god  to  the  ethical  level.  But  it  was  Jesus  who  first  conceived  God  as  the  loving 
Father  of  all  men.  The  modern  tendency  to  emphasize  this  world,  and  the 
outcome  of  science  estrange  many  from  Christianity.  We  must  lay  aside 
the  husk  of  formula  and  dogma  surrounding  Christianity,  and  recognize 
the  precious  treasure  it  contains.  Our  Christianity  is  colored  by  the  Chris- 
tology  of  Paul,  to  whom  Jesus  became  the  Philonic  Logos,  pre-existent , 
present  at  creation,  far  above  the  old  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  conception, 
who  appeared  on  earth  to  redeem  man  from  the  Adamic  sin.  This  latter  idea 
Paul  borrowed  from  the  Rabbinical  theologians.  These  Pauline  ideas  were 
foreign  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  expounded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Jesus 
taught,  primarily,  ethical  perfection,  to  be  attained  by  Love.  This  ideal  of 
Love  is  the  highest  ideal  and  will  triumph  over  the  ideal  of  the  Superman. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Dreams  as  Psychical  Explosions.    J.  C.  GREGORY.     Mind,  N.  S.,  No.  98, 

PP-  193-205. 

Dreams  often,  if  not  always,  disturb  our  sense  of  the  duration  of  time; 
this  disturbance  acts  in  the  one  direction  of  lengthening  the  apparent  duratior 
of  the  dream.  The  essential  characteristic  of  dreams  seems  to  be  a  rise 
consciousness.  Since  the  circumstances  of  the  dream  through  awakening 
are  usually  those  most  completely  known,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  norm  for  com- 
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parison.  Such  a  dream  shows  an  explosive  rise  of  consciousness  as  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  its  origin;  the  mind  pushes  back  all  experiences  except 
the  impression  made  by  the  original  stimulus.  This  principle,  when  applied 
to  other  dreams,  suggests  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  their  nature  and 
origin.  The  intensity  of  the  mind's  activity  exaggerates  the  sense  of  duration. 
In  the  dream,  consciousness  achieves  a  creation.  Some  dreams  may  be 
centrally  initiated,  but  it  seems  certain  that  some  peripheral  stimulus  is 
usually  in  operation.  ELLEN  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

Das  Gewissen.  DR.  FRIEDRICH  BODEN.  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XXII,  2,  pp.  118-133. 
There  are  two  fundamentally  different  systems  of  ethics.  The  one  depends 
for  its  moral  precepts  on  the  dictates  of  an  inner  voice  or  intuition  called 
conscience,  the  other  on  the  carefully  thought  out  rules  of  the  intellect. 
Conscience,  since  it  does  not  recognize  or  base  its  judgments  on  fundamental 
principles,  tends  to  rely  upon  free-will  as  opposed  to  the  intellect.  Its  opposi- 
tion to  conscious  thought  connects  it  with  the  sphere  of  inclination  and  instinct. 
That  all  other  human  characteristics  become  merely  side  issues  when  compared 
with  it  and  that  it  is  in  his  conscience  that  the  real  man  is  revealed,  is  an  irrefut- 
able theory  that  claims  a  large  number  of  adherents.  On  the  other  hand  the 
adequacy  of  the  conscience  as  a  substitute  for  intellectual  judgments  is  very 
widely  denied.  Upon  such  a  theory  a  teacher,  basing  his  actions  entirely  on 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  can  give  no  other  reason  for  them.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  prove  his  decisions  to  be  better  than  those  of  the  pupil  with  whom 
he  disagrees.  The  only  course  open  to  him  is  an  appeal  to  universal  experience 
and  if  in  addition  to  the  decisions  of  the  individual  conscience,  even  though 
they  be  considered  fundamental,  certain  universal  principles  are  also  accepted, 
the  conscience-ethics  is  open  to  very  little  criticism.  If  the  environment 
under  which  a  conscience  has  been  developed  suffers  a  radical  change  there  is 
danger  that  it,  no  longer  recognizing  itself,  will  become  confused.  An  ethics 
which  tends  to  evaluate  the  contents  of  the  understanding  will,  then,  produce 
better  results.  The  man  who  neglects  the  practical  side  of  his  life  for  the  sake 
of  his  conscience  runs  the  risk  of  destroying  his  usefulness.  "The  statesman 
who  consults  his  own  conscience  has  little  prospect  of  saving  his  people  from 
external  plots  and  internal  difficulties."  The  conscience-ethics  is  a  "morality 
for  millionaires"  and  is  impractical  for  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence.  CHARLES  H.  WRIGHT. 

Religion  and  Society:  A  Critique  of  Emile  Durkheim's  Theory  of  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Religion.  A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER.  J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 
Meth.,  XIV,  5,  pp.  113-124. 

According  to  Durkheim,  the  religious  inspiration  cannot  come  from  nature 
nor  can  fundamental  religious  conceptions  be  derived  from  dreams  or  similar 
illusory  experiences.  The  reality  underlying  religion  is  society  itself.  He 
regards  Totemism  as  the  primitive  religion.  He  says  that  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  Australian  is  monotonous,  but  that  under  the  excitement  of  certain 
ceremonial  activities  he  is  transformed.  He  feels  himself  carried  away  by 
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a  superior  power.  This  experience  is  the  basis  of  religion.  Durkheim  over- 
looks the  fact  that  natural  phenomena  have  always  produced  profound 
religious  emotions.  His  derivation  of  religion  from  society  is  also  open  to 
objections.  Many  tribes  do  not  possess  this  complex  social  organization  and 
elaborate  ceremonialism.  How  does  Durkheim  explain  the  origin  of  their 
religions?  Durkheim  believes  that  the  'religious  thrill'  arises  from  crowd- 
psychological  situations.  The  emotions  are  intensified;  the  higher  mental 
processes  are  paralyzed;  and  the  instinctive  and  reflexive  responses  rise  into 
prominence.  But  the  specific  emotion  is  not  born  of  the  crowd,  and  differs 
in  different  situations.  The  feeling  may  be  joy,  fear,  hatred,  or  religious 
adoration.  A  crowd-psychological  situation  may  intensify  and  even  trans- 
form a  religious  thrill,  but  it  cannot  create  one.  The  special  religious  expe- 
riences of  many  tribes,  moreover,  take  place  when  the  individual  is  in  isolation. 
The  great  religious  leaders  often  shun  the  crowd  and  live  in  solitude.  These 
cases  refute  Durkheim 's  theory. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 

The  Formulas  for  State  Action.    A.  K.  ROGERS.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXVI,  3,  pp. 

323-338. 

Three  formulas  for  state  action  have  been  popular  in  recent  times,  (i) 
The  laissez-faire  doctrine  wished  to  restrict  governmental  control  (a)  because 
of  governmental  abuses  in  the  past;  (b)  because  of  the  growth  of  industry 
and  the  consequent  prominence  of  its  competitive  principles.  (2)  The 
'  general  good '  doctrine  arose  as  a  protest  against  definite  evils  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  (i).  Both  (i)  and  (2),  however,  are  vague  formulas,  and 
ambiguous  as  to  the  limits  of  government.  Furthermore,  men  emphasize 
'the  general  good'  when  they  are  sacrificing  themselves  in  social  conflict 
rather  than  when  they  are  working  constructively  according  to  individual 
bent.  Collectivism  tends  to  sink  men  in  organizations.  The  'good'  must 
be  ultimately  the  good  of  individuals.  The  real  question  for  democracy  is: 
what  constitutes  this  good?  (3)  The  'equal  opportunity'  formula  opposes 
a  rigid  definition  of  this  good  by  a  paternalistic  system  and  recognizes  the  need 
for  restriction,  while  calling  for  such  positive  state  action  as  will  facilitate 
individual  development.  Special  or  class  legislation  is  admitted  as  tending 
directly  to  equalize  conditions.  But  the  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  world 
with  the  richest  variety  of  human  life,  so  that  interference  is  called  for  only 
when  a  real  incompatibility  between  ends  can  be  demonstrated.  The  formula 
recognizes  and  would  allow  opportunity  for  differences  in  power.  A  theory 
which  wishes  to  sacrifice  the  average  man  to  the  genius  cannot  easily  convince 
the  average  man.  On  the  other  hand  any  tendency  to  level  down  the  standards 
of  living  must  be  combatted.  The  principle  of  equal  opportunity  does  not 
commit  itself  on  the  questions  of  money  reward  or  of  right  to  hold  office,  but 
definitely  does  not  justify  a  'right  to  power'  of  one  man  over  others,  except 
by  consent,  for  practical  purposes,  or  by  rational  persuasion,  since  its  final 
emphasis  is  on  the  individual. 

MARION  C.  CARROLL. 


NOTES. 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  introductory  words  for  an  account  of  Hugo 
Miinsterberg's  life  than  those  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  J.  McKeen  Cattell,1 
who  writes: 

'"Harvard  with  James,  Miinsterberg,  Royce  .  .  .  surpasses  every  other 
university  in  the  world  in  its  opportunity  for  psychological  study  and  research.' 
Now  they  all  await  us  'where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace* — Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  always  my  friend  since  our  student  days  in  Leipzig,  who  with 
the  hand  of  genius  threw  prodigally  broadcast  the  diverse  endowments  of  his 
great  nation  and  his  great  race;  William  James,  'the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of 
all  my  days  and  lands ' ;  there  is  none  like  him,  none,  nor  will  be ;  and  Josiah 
Royce,  his  friend  and  ours,  the  well-beloved  disciple,  who  leaves  the  world 
darker,  now  since  his  light  is  quenched." 

Hugo  Miinsterberg  died  at  his  Harvard  post  on  December  16,  1916.  He 
was  born  in  Danzig,  Germany,  June  i,  1863.  Following  graduation  from 
the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  he  studied  in  Leipzig,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  psychologist,  Wilhelm  Wundt.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1885,  and  thereupon  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Heidelberg.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1887. 

Miinsterberg's  academic  career  began  with  his  appointment  as  Privatdocent 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Br.,  in  1887.  Four  years  later,  1891,  he  was 
made  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  same  institution.  Acquaintance  with 
William  James,  which  began  at  a  psychological  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1889, 
resulted  in  a  call  to  the  Professorship  of  Experimental  Psychology  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  year  1892.  This  call  he  accepted  at  first  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  of  Freiburg.  After  three  years  of  service  at  Harvard, 
he  returned  to  Germany  and  spent  two  years  at  Freiburg.  He  thereupon 
returned  to  his  Harvard  position,  and  gave  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  its 
duties. 

The  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Konigsberg,  formerly  occupied  by  Immanuel 
Kant,  was  proffered  him  in  1906  and  declined.  In  1908  he  was  offered  a 
professorship  for  American  civilization  in  Berlin.  He  received  calls  also  to 
educational  institutions  in  England,  Holland,  and  Russia. 

Numerous  scientific  organizations  and  educational  institutions  recognized 
his  scholarship  by  electing  him  to  membership,  to  office,  and  by  conferring 
upon  him  honorary  degrees.  From  Harvard,  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1901;  from  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  the 

1  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  277,  March  23,  1917. 
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degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1904;  from  Lafayette  College,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Literature  in  1907.  He  planned  the  International  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  held  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  international  relations  was 
widely  recognized.  During  the  academic  year  1910-11,  he  served  as  Harvard 
Exchange  Professor  in  Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time,  organized  the  America 
Institute. 

Although  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  research,  Munsterberg  was  also 
devoted  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  throughout  his  academic  career  he  gave 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  presenting  psychology  to  students.  Year  after 
year  he  lectured  to  large  classes  in  both  Radcliffe  and  Harvard,  but  his  chief 
satisfaction,  apart  from  his  own  creative  work,  came  from  contact  with  the 
advanced  students  who  frequented  his  laboratory  and  seminary  room.  To 
these  young  men  and  women,  and  to  hundreds  of  undergraduates,  he  gave 
himself  unreservedly. 

Hugo  Miinsterberg's  originality  and  industry  were  conspicuous  from  the 
first.  During  the  Freiburg  period,  he  published  four  parts  of  a  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  entitled  Beitrage  zur  experimeniellen  Psychologic,  and 
in  addition,  four  other  volumes  on  psychological  topics.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  succeeded  in  developing  a  psychological  laboratory  and  in  securing  an 
important  following  of  students. 

During  his  early  years  at  Harvard,  he  was  occupied  with  the  mastery  of 
the  English  language,  the  study  of  American  characteristics  and  institutions, 
the  development  of  his  laboratory,  the  fostering  of  psychological  research, 
and  the  tasks  of  instruction.  For  six  years  he  wrote  little,  but  in  classroom 
and  laboratory  gave  bounteously  of  his  information  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
eager  students  who  thronged  to  hear  him.  His  fertile  imagination  supplied 
an  endless  variety  of  problems  to  the  young  investigators  who  sought  training 
in  his  laboratory.  Year  by  year  the  publications  of  the  laboratory  increased 
in  number  and  importance.  In  1903,  the  publication  of  the  Harvard  Psycho- 
logical Studies  was  inaugurated  under  his  direction  and  editorship.  Harvard 
owes  chiefly  to  his  efforts  her  well-planned  and  equipped  psychological  labora- 
tory in  Emerson  Hall. 

The  year  1899  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  great  literary  and 
scientific  productiveness.  In  that  year  he  published,  as  his  first  American 
volume,  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  Psychology  and  Life.  There  followed  in 
rapid  succession  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  and  range  of  Miinster- 
berg's interests:  Grundzuge  der  Psychologic,  1900;  American  Traits,  1902; 
The  Americans,  1904;  Science  and  Idealism,  1906;  On  the  Witness  Stand,  1908; 
The  Eternal  Values,  1909;  Psychotherapy,  1909;  Psychology  and  the  Teacher, 
1909;  American  Problems,  1910;  Vocation  and  Learning,  1912;  Psychology 
and  Industrial  Efficiency,  1913;  American  Patriotism,  1913;  Grundzuge  der 
Psychotechnik,  1914;  Psychology,  General  and  Applied,  1914;  The  War  and 
America,  1914;  Business  Psychology,  1915;  The  Peace  and  America,  1915; 
Tomorrow,  1916;  The  Photoplay,  1916. 
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Of  these  works,  the  author  doubtless  took  greatest  satisfaction  in  The  Eternal 
Values  and  the  Grundzuge  der  Psychologic,  which  as  originally  planned  was  to 
consist  of  three  volumes,  only  one  of  which  had  been  written  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Miinsterberg's  interest  centered  in  the 
applications  of  psychology.  He  indicated,  in  turn,  the  practical  bearings  of 
his  science  on  education,  law,  medicine,  and  finally,  on  industry.  Many  of 
his  books  bear  psychotechnical  titles,  and  the  problems  of  research  which 
occupied  him  and  which  he  suggested  to  his  students  became  increasingly 
technological. 

With  all  the  variety  and  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  technical  problems 
of  his  science,  this  remarkable  man  combined  a  keen  interest  in  educational, 
social,  and  political  problems.  Of  more  than  passing  interest  and  significance 
are  his  numerous  contributions  to  these  subjects.  Moreover,  at  no  time  in 
his  professional  career  was  he  less  willing  to  be  considered  a  philosopher  than 
a  psychologist. 

A  man  of  singular  simplicity  of  mind,  he  yet  especially  prided  himself  on  his 
diplomacy  and  his  insight  into  human  nature.  His  most  conspicuous  traits 
of  character  were  unfailing  kindliness,  hospitality,  generosity,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rights  and  needs  of  his  fellowmen.  He  possessed  a  large  faith  in 
humanity  and  intense  loyalty.  Always  a  hard  worker,  his  mental  energy 
seemed  as  limitless  as  his  enthusiasm.  No  discouragement  long  depressed 
him,  for  his  optimism  was  superb.  Learned  and  possessed  of  all  scholarly 
instincts,  he  yet  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  manner  and  approachable 
even  by  the  most  timid  of  students. 

ROBERT  M.  YERKES. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 
THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XV,  2:  Harold  Begbie,  National  Training:  The 
Moral  Equivalent  for  War;  Edward  M.  Chapman,  Enforcing  Peace;  /.  A. 
Hobson,  Is  International  Government  Possible?;  G.  G.  Coulton,  Democracy 
and  Compulsory  Service;  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  French  Nationalism;  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Sacramental  Religion;  H.  H.  Scullard,  The  Originality  and 
Finality  of  Christian  Ethics;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Festival  of  Lives  Given  for 
the  Nation  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Faith;  James  Lindsay,  Proclus  as  Con- 
structive Philosopher;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Osier,  Stumbling-blocks;  Carl  Holiday, 
Religious  Beliefs  in  American  Colleges;  Henry  Clark,  Is  Liberty  an  Adequate 
Ideal  of  State  Action? 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  X,  2:  Alfred  Fawkes,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Institutions  and  Beliefs;  Preserved  Smith,  English  Opinion 
of  Luther;  Ernesto  Bonaiuti,  The  Genesis  of  St.  Augustine's  Idea  of  Original 
Sin;  Frederic  Palmer,  Preaching  and  Worship. 

MIND,  No.  101:  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Enjoyment  and  Awareness;  Norman 
Wilde,  Rousseau's  Doctrine  of  the  Right  to  Believe;  L.  P.  Saunders,  Mr. 
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Russell's  Lowell  Lectures;    T.  Graham  Brown,  Speculations  on  the  Working 
of  the  Brain. 

THE  MONIST,  XXVII,  2:  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  The  Text  of  the  Resurrection 
in  Mark,  and  its  Testimony  to  the  Apparitional  Theory;  /.  W.  Scott,  Bergson- 
ism  in  England;  Gustave  A.  Feingold,  The  Present  Status  of  the  Unconscious; 
Nirvana  (Poem),  Paul  Carus;  /.  M.  Child,  The  Manuscripts  of  Leibniz  on 
his  Discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  II,  2:  Kate  Gordon,  Some  Tests 
on  the  Memorizing  of  Musical  Themes;  Harold  A.  Richmond,  Quantitative 
Tonal  Stimuli  without  Qualitative  Change;  A.  P.  Weiss,  The  Focal  Variator; 
H.  C.  Warren  and  Prentice  Reeves,  Hipp  Chronoscope  without  Springs;  William 
M.  Marston,  Systolic  Blood  Pressure  Symptoms  of  Deception. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XIV,  8:  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Purposing  Self  versus  Potent  Soul:  A  Discus- 
sion of  Professor  Warren's  "Study  of  Purpose." 

XIV,  9:  Daniel  Sommer  Robinson,  An  Alleged  New  Discovery  in  Logic; 
John  Dewey,  Concerning  Novelties  in  Logic:  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

XIV,  10:  James  Bissett  Pratt,  A  Defense  of  Dualistic  Realism;  Morris  R. 
Cohen,  The  Distinction  between  the  Mental  and  the  Physical;  Smith  Ely 
Jettiffe,  Dr.  Watson  and  the  Concept  of  Mental  Disease. 
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I. 

T)HILOSOPHICAL  activity  in  France  has  not  been  completely 
checked  by  the  war.  Our  principal  reviews  appear  as  in 
the  past  ;2  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  losses,  has  perhaps 
gained  from  the  present  catastrophe  a  new  lease  of  seriousness  and 
force.  But  books,  properly  so-called,  become  more  and  more 
rare. 

Even  some  of  those  which  did  appear  last  year  were  written  in- 
happier  times  and  delayed  in  their  publication  by  material  dif- 
ficulties or  by  the  cautiousness  of  editors  who  believe — perhaps 
wrongly — that  at  present  the  public  will  read  only  works  on  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time.  This  opinion,  or  prejudice,  has  pro- 
duced strange  results:  I  know  of  a  little  volume  on  the  history 
of  the  sciences,  containing  nothing  war-like,  which  has  yet  just 
appeared  under  a  martial  title.  Conversely,  if  one  is  looking 
at  the  present  time  for  traces  of  French  philosophical  activity* 
one  finds  them  everywhere  in  the  innumerable  publications  on 
the  war,  from  magazine  articles  to  books — which  are  often  them- 
selves collections  of  articles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  has  produced  a  moral  effect  worthy 
of  a  philosopher's  attention.  It  has  been  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  morals  unites  men,  while  the 

1  Translated  from  the  French  by  Dr.  Katherine  E.  Gilbert. 
*  The  Revue  de  Metaphysique  even  published  this  year  a  supplementary  number 
devoted  to  Malebranche,  in  honor  of  his  second  centennial. 
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theory  of  morals  separates  them.  To  be  sure,  this  idea  is  not 
novel.  Spencer  in  particular  has  expressed  it  in  the  preface  of 
his  Principles  of  Ethics,  and  M.  Le'vy-Bruhl  in  La  morale  et  la 
science  des  moeurs.  But  it  has  often  been  questioned;  I  ques- 
tioned it  myself  after  writing  Les  principes  universels  de  I' education 
morale,  and  my  little  Precis  raisonne  de  morale  pratique.  The 
French  League  for  Moral  Education,  founded  in  1912  to  bring 
about  this  practical  union,  found  it  difficult  to  combine  men  of 
different  opinions  in  a  common  struggle  against  alcoholism, 
obscene  literature,  pornography,  depopulation,  vagrancy,  and 
other  commonly  recognized  plagues  of  society.  This  scheme  for 
practical  union  might  be  thought  of  as  slightly  Utopian.  Some 
would  even  maintain  that  acts  have  no  moral  quality  in  them- 
selves, and  that  the  animating  motive  (hence  the  doctrine  with 
which  they  are  connected)  alone  gives  them  value.  To-day  the 
case  is  decided :  with  the  duty  before  us  of  defending  an  invaded 
soil  and  a  menaced  civilization  we  are  able  to  report  with  cer- 
tainty this  double  phenomenon :  perfect  agreement  on  the  duty ; 
justification  of  this  duty  by  totally  different  philosophical  and 
religious  conceptions,  from  the  protestantism  which  is  most 
insistent  on  the  exclusive  rights  of  personal  conscience  to  the 
Catholicism  which  is  most  submissive  to  Roman  authority,  and 
to  the  philosophical  naturalism  which  is  most  devoid  of  any 
idea  of  a  future  life.  In  a  lecture  (published  by  the  Revue  de 
Metaphysique  et  de  Morale)  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson1  has  analyzed 
this  remarkable  unanimity  and  has  shown  that  it  is  not  simply  a 
truce  of  parties,  a  kind  of  reflex  of  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion; not  even  a  simple  determination  to  be  moderate  and  con- 
siderate of  the  other  point  of  view,  but  a  profound  insight  into 
the  moral  identity  underlying  various  opinions  and  dogmas. 
" Everyone  keeps  his  own  opinion  and  affirms  it  boldly;  not 
aggressively,  to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  leave  nothing  doubtful." 
A  socialist  who  was  voluntarily  in  service  at  forty-five  years  of 
age,  wounded,  and  ready  to  set  off  again  after  a  month  in  the 
hospital,  used  to  say:  "Only  those  who  have  an  ideal  fight  well. 

1  Honorary  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  formerly  Director  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, President  of  the  League  of  Human  Rights.  The  lecture  was  delivered 
February  7,  1916,  and  appeared  in  July  in  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique. 
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If  socialists  fight  well,  it  is  because  they  really  believe  that  this 
war  may  be  the  last."  Another,  a  fervent  Catholic,  sees  the 
heavens  opening  before  him,  and  dies  joyfully  for  the  traditional 
idea,  gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Another,  a  fanatic  in  his  opposition 
to  militarism,  writes  from  the  front:  "It  is  as  civilians,  not  as 
soldiers,  that  we  fight.  No  fine  phrases  or  flourishes  about  us. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  conscienceless  soldiers,  but  civilians  resolved  not 
to  lay  down  arms  until  we  have  overturned  the  old  military  idol. 
The  German  spies  did  not  foresee  our  anti-militaristic  force." 
"These  men,"  says  M.  Buisson,  "have  ten  different  ways  of 
thinking;  they  have  only  one  way  of  living  and,  in  case  of  need,  of 
dying.  That  is  what  really  brings  them  together.  They  do  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  doing  what  they  do.  They  only  see 
the  act,  which  is  the  same  for  all.  So  there  is  at  bottom  under 
these  apparent  contradictions  an  invisible  force  which  makes  all 
hearts  vibrate  in  unison,  and  inspires  all  these  acts  of  devotion. 
.  .  .  The  simple  sense  of  duty,  as  had  been  foreseen,  has  raised 
man  above  nature,  and  has  given  him,  without  any  display  of 
metaphysics  or  dogma,  a  sense  of  the  supersensible  and  myste- 
rious. .  .  .  Their  attitude  toward  other  men  is  seen  to  be  solely 
one  of  respect;  above  all  there  is  respect  for  something  infinitely 
above  man.  The  same  command  rings  in  every  consciousness, 
but  each  mind  repeats  it  and  translates  it  in  its  own  way.  It  is 
perhaps  inevitable  that  inadequacy  of  language,  incapacity  of 
thought,  and  diversity  of  tradition  and  instruction  should 
condemn  us  to  these  fragmentary  and  apparently  contradictory 
translations.  But  at  least  let  us  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
inspiring  principle  which  transfigures  man." 

In  a  series  of  splendid  articles  published  under  the  title, 
"Les  diverses  families  spirituelles  de  la  France,"1  M.  Maurice 
Barres  has  given  a  magnificent  account  of  this  unity.  Although 
he  belongs  to  a  party  himself,  a  party,  moreover,  that  has  been 
sharply  opposed,  he  has  nevertheless  done  justice  to  his  oppo- 
nents in  eloquent  terms,  even  to  those  who  had  spoken  against 
him.  Then  going  on  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  striking 
moral  unity,  he  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  M.  Buisson: 

1  In  the  journal  VEcho  de  Paris  beginning  November  27,  1916.  These  articles 
are  shortly  to  be  brought  together  in  one  volume. 
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The  reason  is,  he  says,  that  opposition  in  theory  is  superficial, 
and  that  all  beliefs  when  they  reach  a  sufficient  depth  and  sin- 
cerity touch  the  same  bottom  of  universal  moral  truth.  M. 
Bergson  had  already  said  something  analogous  in  regard  to  meta- 
physics, and  with  equal  justice:  that  thinkers  of  the  second  rank 
(and  even  those  of  the  first  when  they  give  themselves  over  to 
the  spirit  of  ratiocination  and  system)  seem  to  be  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction,  but  that  in  the  fundamental  intuitions  which  are 
the  living  source  of  their  thought  they  are  in  agreement,  and 
touch  and  reveal  an  identical  reality.1 

It  is  chiefly  words  and  mutual  misrepresentations  which  set  men 
against  each  other.  In  a  book  which  is  full  of  interesting  things, 
De  I'ecole  a  la  guerre,  M.  Edouard  Petit  tells  of  the  surprise 
of  the  worldly  and  aristocratic  women  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  at  the  teachers  from  the  secular 
schools,  whom  they  had  imagined  profoundly  hostile  to  their 
religion  and  their  moral  ideas.  "When  one  no  longer  sees  them 
through  the  medium  of  newspaper  articles  and  books  one  appre- 
ciates them  and  loves  them."2 

The  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  brief  and  original  work  by 
M.  Pierre  de  Combertin,  Le  respect  mutuel?  The  author,  well- 
known  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  France  as  a  propagandist 
of  sports  and  the  '  Gymnastique  utilitaire ',  deserves  still  more  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  educator  and  moralist.  He  writes  this:  "In 
default  of  a  common  faith,  impossible  to  realize  in  the  modern 
world  (if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  existed  otherwise  than  in  appearance 
and  as  more  or  less  imposed  by  force),  appeal  has  been  made  to 
tolerance,  and  many  have  boasted  of  its  virtues  and  have  disliked 
to  hear  of  its  evident  weakness.  This  weakness  was  in  its  very 
nature.  Nothing  solid  can  be  founded  on  what  is  negative,  and 

1 1  take  this  occasion  to  note  the  publication  of  a  French  translation  of  M. 
Hoffding's  work  on  La  Philosophic  de  Bergson,  interesting  even  outside  of  France 
on  account  of  a  Lettre  de  M.  Bergson  &  I'Auteur,  published  in  the  appendix,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  what  seems  to  him  the  central  notion  of  his  teaching :  the  intuition  of 
real  duration. 

*  Edouard  Petit,  Inspector  general  of  public  instruction.  De  I'ecole  a  la  guerre, 
I  vol.,  i2mo.,  pp.  viii,  304,  F.  Alcan,  publisher. 

3  L' education  des  adolescents,  third  part:  Le  respect  mutuel. — i  vol.,  tamo, 
pp.  104;  F.  Alcan,  publisher. 
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tolerance  is  a  negative  virtue  par  excellence.  The  higher  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  should  refer  ought  to  possess  all  the  breadth 
of  tolerance  without  its  usual  coldness,  and  all  the  fruitfulness  of 
faith  without  its  narrowness  and  frequently  uncompromising 
character.  Between  tolerance  and  faith  there  is  room  for 
mutual  respect.  .  .  .  Tolerance,  which  is  after  all  only  a  form  of 
indifference,  can  apply  to  people  who  ignore  each  other.  A 
relation  of  respect  can  be  established  only  when  people  know 
each  other." 

One  secures  harmony  and  unity,  not  by  superficial  concessions 
or  diplomatic  transactions,  still  less  through  the  authority  of  a 
spiritual  power  imposing  conformity  from  without,  but  by  a 
conscientious  deepening  of  one's  own  thinking.  This  is  the 
dominant  idea  of  another  book,  left  unfinished,  written  in  the 
midst  of  battle  by  a  socialist  teacher,  Albert  Thierry,  and  boldly 
entitled  Des  conditions  de  la  paix.1  He  takes  up  the  question  of 
peace  in  Europe  (briefly),  peace  in  France  between  the  different 
parties,  universal  peace,  and  especially  internal  peace,  the  basis 
of  all  the  others.  One  can  acquire  the  latter  by  disposing  the 
mind  toward  two  essential  things:  wisdom  or  "the  refusal  to 
rise  in  the  world,"  and  the  will  for  justice.  It  is  the  affirmation 
of  being,  like  love,  but  the  renunciation  of  an  individual  existence, 
like  saintliness.  Like  both  "it  is  the  clearing  away  of  a  false 
existence,  the  attainment  of  true  being,  and  inward  repose." 
It  is  even  more:  a  sage  attains  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  inward  peace,  but  with  him  it  is  entirely  intellectual 
and  leaves  him  egoistic.  An  upright  man  attains  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  inward  peace  in  his  measure;  and  his  is  nobler — an 
active  feeling  which  makes  him  proud.  There  remains  a  more 
passionate  inward  peace  which  involves  both  the  heart  and  the 
intelligence  and  kindles  the  whole  mind  into  a  burning  tenderness 
and  humility.  "It  is  love,  or,  as  he  also  calls  it  (not  in  the 
sense  of  the  confessional  or  of  the  deist) — religion." 

1  Des  conditions  de  la  paix,  "  An  essay  on  revolutionary  ethics,"  published  by 
M.  Paul  Desjardins  after  the  death  of  the  author  who  was  killed  by  the  enemy  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  i  small  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  119  pages.  Union  pour  la  VSrite', 
Paris. 
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II. 

Another  philosophical  question  which  has  been  occupying 
public  opinion,  and  which  is  of  a  more  social  and  psychological 
nature,  is  in  regard  to  the  echoing  of  the  war  in  the  moral  life  of 
the  future.  A  few  writers,  like  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  see  France 
carried  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism  and  are  not  displeased  at 
the  notion ;  they  think  of  it  as  a  return  to  nature  and  thus  as  a 
means  of  regaining  strength.  But  this  rather  simple1  naturalism 
has  scarcely  spread  at  all.  Most  writers,  on  the  contrary,  seek 
a  remedy  for  an  actual  danger  that  they  foresee.  In  a  very 
remarkable  study  entitled  Aprbs  la  guerre:  la  readaptation  morale, 
M.  Gustave  Belot  has  shown  the  opposition  between  the  'morals 
of  war'  and  the  'morals  of  peace.'  In  war,  he  says,  the  whole 
social  order  is  affected.  "What  family  has  not  been  broken  up, 
what  profession  has  continued  its  practice  undisturbed,  what 
public  or  private  office  within  the  body  of  the  nation  has  con- 
tinued to  function  regularly?  Let  us  go  further:  what  known 
judicial,  economic,  political,  or  moral  principle  has  not  been 
touched  or  shaken  by  the  necessities  of  war?  The  stability  of 
contracts,  guarantees  of  property,  the  equilibrium  of  exchange, 
professional  rules,  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  administration  of  public  authority,  all  these  bases 
of  the  normal  social  life  have  been  modified  or  endangered,  even 
when  completely  outside  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  All  values, 
to  use  a  popular  expression,  have  been  displaced  or  reorganized."2 

Heroism,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  societies,  cannot  be  anything 
but  exceptional.  The  normal  form  which  morality  takes  is  quite 
different;  it  presupposes  before  all  things  steadfastness  in  work, 
uprightness,  faithfulness  in  one's  undertakings.  "It  is  a  virtue 
composed  essentially  of  constancy,  of  regularity.  It  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  Justice.  This  order  which 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  is  called  Justice,  from  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view  is  called  Security.  And  the  matter  of  which  this 

1  But  the  simplicity  is  doubtless  deliberate,  for  M.  Bertrand,  the  novelist,  and 
very  much  the  artist,  is  far  from  possessing  a  naive  mind.  And  if  the  idea  were 
more  common  it  would  doubtless  please  him  less. 

1  Revue  des  Nations  Latines,  May  i,  1916. — The  Union  Morale,  January,  1916 
(appeared  in  October).  Published  by  Hachette. 
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justice  is  made,  the  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  result 
of  it,  is  organized,  differentiated  Work,  which  unites  men  in  a 
regular  exchange  of  products  and  services.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
contradictory  it  would  be  in  an  honest  and  hard-working  society 
to  make  an  ideal  of  a  dangerous  life.  In  such  a  state  risk  is 
exceptional  and  anomalous.  Thus  in  a  society  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  policed  and  organized  just  tolerably  well,  the  great 
majority  of  honest  people  might  go  through  life,  their  days  filled 
with  useful  and  even  generous  labors,  without  one  occasion  for 
an  act  of  heroism.  We  know  well,  it  is  true,  that  under  the 
stress  of  extraordinary  circumstances  such  as  those  through 
which  we  are  passing,  many  show  themselves  quite  capable  of 
heroism,  and  the  latent  moral  richness  of  certain  natures,  even 
among  those  who  might  seem  humble  and  obscure,  comes  wonder- 
fully to  light."  But  for  all  that  we  must  not  think  that  all  good 
people,  even  among  the  most  trustworthy  and  high-minded, 
have  in  them  the  stuff  for  military  heroes;  nor  inversely  that 
those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  and  their 
contempt  of  danger  would  have  been  capable  of  a  high  morality 
in  normal  times.  "The  papers  have  cited  numerous  examples  of 
delinquents  and  notorious  criminals  who  have  been  rehabilitated 
by  their  admirable  deeds."  And  without  going  so  far,  how  many 
'irreguliers'  there  are  among  the  soldiers,  who,  although  they 
have  never  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  are  yet  useless  or 
mischievous  in  everyday  life! 

In  a  word,  civil  life  is  shaken.  The  war  is  in  contradiction 
with  most  of  the  conditions  of  democracy.  It  excludes  free  dis- 
cussion and  the  appeal  to  public  opinion.  It  necessitates  a 
strict  discipline  (not  only  among  the  soldiers,  but  also  among  the 
civilians),  and  the  renunciation  of  free  criticism  of  errors  and 
faults.  It  makes  impossible  the  strict  application  of  rules 
guaranteeing  professional  rights;  it  would  seem  unsuitable,  and 
sometimes  even  odiously  selfish,  to  claim  these  rights.  And 
quite  contrary  to  the  whole  republican  spirit,  this  abnegation 
favors  the  abuse  of  authority.  Here  too  education  will  have  to 
be  begun  all  over  again, — education  for  liberty.  "How  far  the 
real  world  is  removed  from  democracy,  how  weak  it  is  practically 
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even  where  its  principles  are  accepted,  the  present  war  makes 
us  realize  beyond  what  we  would  have  expected.  The  power- 
lessness  of  the  people  to  affect  the  government  is  one  of  the 
saddest  experiences  of  this  great  crisis.  I  do  not  speak  of 
Germany  alone,  where  from  early  times  the  lack  of  a  critical 
spirit  and  the  native  servility  of  the  race — a  servility  accentuated 
by  a  repressive  education — have  destroyed  all  political  indepen- 
dence to  the  profit  of  a  despot  and  a  ruling  caste.  But  none  of 
the  oppressed  races,  the  Czechs,  Croats,  Alsace-Lorrainers, 
Roumanians,  Italians,  Danes,  have  been  able  to  assist  in  their 
liberation  or  even  make  their  voice  heard.  They  would  have 
been  able  to  do  so  without  doubt,  and  with  some  success,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  could  have  armed  themselves  to  some 
effect  with  pikes  and  scythes.  But  the  strength  of  the  military 
power  which  the  governments  have  kept  wholly  within  their 
own  control  has  rendered  any  such  attempts  useless  at  this  time, 
and  thus  the  power  of  the  governments  either  over  or  against 
the  people  has  become  greater  than  when  it  passed  for  absolute. 
The  '  ferocious  faces '  of  which  Pascal  speaks  are  now  under  other 
circumstances  able  'to  make  the  bravest  tremble,'  and  we  have 
the  paradoxical  spectacle  of  the  entire  people  furnishing  the 
armed  force  and  yet  never  so  harshly  enslaved.  In  this  way  also 
the  war  is  in  danger  of  setting  the  public  conscience  of  all  Europe 
back,  even  among  those  peoples  who  are  fighting  for  just  those 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  of  which  democracy  is  only  an 
incidental  expression." 

One  finds  similar  ideas  in  a  curious  work  by  M.  J.  Maxwell  (a 
French  magistrate  in  spite  of  the  British  origin  of  his  name1) 
entitled  La  philosophic  sociale  et  la  guerre  actuelle.2  The 
greater  part  of  the  work,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze 
here,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  its  possible 
results,  and  the  ways  of  making  peace  secure  in  the  future.  It 
contains  also  curious  judicial  considerations  as  to  the  degree  of 
culpability  of  soldiers  who  execute  the  illegal  orders  of  their 
superiors.  But  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Criminal  Sociology  and 

1  M.  J.  Maxwell  is  attorney-general  for  the  court  of  appeal.  He  is  the  author 
of  well-known  psychological  and  sociological  works,  notably  of  Les  phenomenes 
psychiques,  Le  concept  social  du  crime,  Le  crime  et  la  societe. 

*  i  vol.  I2mo,  pp.  viii,  208. — Published  by  Alcan. 
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the  War"  he  shows  forcibly  that  the  mentality  of  a  man  cannot 
be  cut  in  two,  and  that  after  a  long  campaign  a  soldier  would 
necessarily  lose  the  habits  that  render  the  social  order  secure. 
The  danger  is  particularly  grave,  he  says,  in  such  states  as 
Germany  where  there  exist  together  a  rigid  internal  organization 
and  the  avowed  doctrine  that  force  is  the  higher  value.  "The 
example  of  the  State  is  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  individual.  Thus 
the  individual,  more  conscious  of  his  personal  interests  than  of 
those  of  the  group,  will  be  led  by  a  natural  extension  of  acquired 
habits  to  reason  in  regard  to  the  former  as  he  has  been  taught  to 
reason  in  regard  to  the  latter.  This  will  result  in  a  blow  to  that 
absolute  character  which  has  attached  to  moral  rules  in  practical 
life.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  civilization  is  toward  the 
assimilation  of  societies  and  individuals  to  each  other.1  .  .  .  This 
assimilation  has  been  the  necessary  result  of  the  evolution  of 
judicial  doctrines  and  their  progressive  generalization.  Most 
frequently  this  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  complex:  the 
principles  of  individual  ethics  are  extended  to  the  ethics  of  soci- 
eties and  to  social  and  intersocial  morality.  But  it  may  proceed 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  weaken  individual  morality  by 
relaxing  that  of  the  state."  After  the  war  is  over  a  new  propa- 
ganda and  moral  education  will  be  necessary  to  restore  morals, 
just  as  the  wasted  villages  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  But  the 
gravest  moral  ruin  will  come  upon  those  who  at  present  are 
seeking  to  cause  the  greatest  material  ruin. 

III. 

It  is  generally  known  that  M.  Le  Dantec,  professor  of  general 
biology  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  the  indefatigable  apostle  of  a  physico- 
biological  monism  (different,  however,  from  the  monism  of 
Haeckel),  which  is  based  upon  the  application  of  the  deductive 
method  to  vital  phenomena.  That  very  personal  system  of 
philosophy  which  he  has  conceived  and  ardently  disseminated 
has  just  been  enriched  by  a  new  volume:  Le  probleme  de  la  mart 
et  la  conscience  universelle? 

1  The  author  recalls  here  the  creation  of  an  international  tribunal,  similar  to  the 
national  civil  tribunals. 

*  i  vol.,  I2mo.  pp.  188.  Published  by  Flammarion,  Bibliothe'que  de  Culture 
G6n£rale. 
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The  sorrows  of  the  war  and  the  number  of  deaths  incline  public 
opinion  to  a  religious  mysticism,  and  renew  and  reinforce  in  many 
minds  the  hope  of  individual  survival.  There  are,  moreover, 
in  the  French  army  serving  in  various  capacities, — as  chaplains, 
officers,  litter-bearers,  and  nurses,  even  as  soldiers, — more  than 
twenty  thousand  priests  whose  religious  propaganda  is  often 
encouraged  by  the  leaders  for  its  power  to  give  strength  and 
comfort.  Is  it  not  easy  to  face  death  calmly,  almost  joyously,  if 
one  is  confident  of  rising  again  directly,  better  and  happier, — and 
yet  with  the  same  personality  as  before?  In  one  of  the  articles 
mentioned  above,  M.  Maurice  Barres  tells  of  an  officer  who, 
after  having  attended  a  Catholic  ceremony  at  the  front — mass, 
sermon,  hymns  sung  in  chorus — exclaimed  like  a  true  pragmatist: 
"What  splendid  moral  tactics!" 

M.  Le  Dan  tec,  on  the  contrary,  is  firmer  than  ever  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  individual  is  a  phenomenon,  and  that  although 
mind  in  itself  is  as  indestructible  as  matter,  an  individual  will 
no  more  remain  an  individual  after  his  death  than  he  remains  a 
child  in  his  maturity. 

But  we  will  attempt  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  his 
theory  of  mind  through  a  more  detailed  consideration. 

Each  of  us  knows  himself  in  two  ways:  on  the  one  hand  as  a 
physical  being,  and  he  knows  everything  else  in  the  same  way; 
on  the  other  hand  as  a  conscious  being,  and  he  knows  absolutely 
no  one  but  himself  in  that  way.  From  the  former  point  of  view 
the  world  is  complete,  logical,  coherent:  it  is  the  domain  of 
science,  determinism,  and  sure  foreknowledge;  and  consequently 
to  this  world  belongs  the  name  of  reality.  From  the  second  point 
of  view  we  are  limited  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  whatever 
there  is  in  us  of  change,  novelty,  or  effort.  Consciousness  does 
not  appear  in  what  is  habitual  and  regular:  one  only  feels  his 
stomach  when  it  is  sick,  one  perceives  nothing  except  through  a 
modification  of  the  sensorial  condition. 

This  consciousness  is  an  epiphenomenon,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  secondary  and  unimportant  phenomenon,  but  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  a  'phenomenon'  at  all,  that  is,  a  constitutive 
element  of  the  coherent  world  with  which  science  is  concerned. 
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It  is  a  condition  of  it,  of  course,  for  if  there  were  no  consciousness 
there  would  be  no  knowledge,  and  if  there  were  no  knowledge 
there  would  not  be  the  knowledge  of  science.  But  it  no  more 
interferes  in  the  properties  of  phenomena,  properly  so-called, 
than  the  properties  of  a  blackboard  enter  into  the  relationships 
of  the  geometrical  figures  traced  upon  it. 

And  do  I  alone  possess  this  consciousness?  Upon  that  ques- 
tion experience  is  impossible.  But  analogy  and  good  sense  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  exists  also  among  those  like  us.  And  beyond 
that  point?  Without  doubt.  Indeed,  everywhere.  For  one 
could  not  understand  how  this  property  of  matter  could  manifest 
itself  suddenly  in  very  complex  aggregates  of  matter  if  it  did  not 
already  exist  in  a  latent  form  in  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter. 

Only  it  cannot  be  there  as  it  is  in  us.  There,  it  is  rather  the 
possibility  of  consciousness  than  its  actuality.  Even  in  us  it  is 
not  always  equal  or  equally  distributed.  It  disappears  in  deep 
sleep ;  it  is  divided  in  fever  and  nightmare ;  it  becomes  intense  in 
sharp  pain.  The  law  seems  to  be  that  it  shall  appear  only  where 
there  is  constraint  or  anomaly.  If  we  spoke  accurately  we  would 
reason  regarding  the  awakenings  of  consciousness  rather  than 
about  consciousness  in  general.  In  a  brain,  consciousness  is 
active  and  complex;  in  a  piece  of  motionless  iron  it  sleeps.  It 
probably  appears  as  a  momentary  flash  in  an  electric  circuit 
when  one  presses  the  button  of  an  electric  bell. 

In  itself,  this  consciousness  is  always  the  same.  It  is  pure 
existence  and  nothing  more.  All  the  difference  comes  from  the 
content;  the  proofs  of  this  are  innumerable.  The  most  general 
proof  is  the  dependence  of  sense-experience,  ideas,  memories, 
feelings,  and  decisions  upon  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  body's 
environment.  Consciousness  is  an  epiphenomenon,  but  con- 
scious thought  is  not.  It  belongs  through  its  content  to  the 
world  of  science.  One  might  read  science  in  the  brain  if  one 
knew  the  brain  well  enough  (although  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  at  the  same  time  whether  this  thought  was  in  con- 
sciousness as  well).  The  content  depends  upon  environment  and 
heredity,  and  reacts  upon  them.  The  idea  has  real  power  as  a 
motive;  this  comes,  not  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  is  knowledge, 
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but  from  the  fact  that  it  illuminates  the  body  while  it  is  in  the 
very  process  of  acting  and  of  transforming  itself  in  a  certain  way. 
From  this  it  follows  that  for  consciousness  death  is  complete 
and  death  is  nothing:  it  is  complete  because,  with  the  arrest  of 
the  bodily  functions,  all  which  has  individualized  consciousness 
is  destroyed  and  returns  to  the  grand  indifference  of  the  universal 
movement;  it  is  nothing,  because  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
consciousness  remains  at  bottom  the  same  and  ready  to  awaken 
again  when  a  sufficiently  complex  system  of  changes  occurs  to 
arouse  it.  So  M.  Le  Dan  tec  thinks  not  only  that  to  be  dead  is 
not  an  evil  (to  quote  a  famous  saying,  he  who  fears  death  will 
no  longer  be  at  the  moment  when  he  should  suffer  from  it),  but 
more  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  from  life  to  death 
is  in  general  painless.  If  it  comes  suddenly,  one  does  not  even 
sense  it,  if  it  comes  slowly,  it  is  most  frequently  accompanied  by 
a  psychical  disintegration,  parallel  to  the  physical  disintegration 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  prevents  the  concentration  or 
vigorous  synthesis  necessary  for  great  suffering.  Thus  one  can 
draw  from  complete  contempt  of  individuality  the  same  serenity 
as  from  its  apotheosis,  and  those  alone  are  really  tormented  who 
are  strongly  attached  to  the  passing  and  accidental,  even  while 
admitting  more  or  less  definitely  that  it  cannot  be  perpetuated.1 

IV. 

Two  great  sorrows  have  come  this  year  to  French  teachers  and 
philosophers:  Victor  Delbos  died  June  16,  1916,  and  The"odule 
Ribot,  December  9. 

Victor  Delbos  was  well  known  to  readers  of  this  Review  on 
account  of  an  interesting  contribution  from  him  in  the  year  I9O9.2 
He  was  scarcely  fifty-four  years  old.  His  premature  and  sudden 
death  from  a  chill  contracted  at  an  official  ceremony  has  been  a 

1 1  pass  by  the  ethical  and  social  considerations  in  this  book.  Fundamentally 
they  lead  back  to  the  well-known  doctrines  of  the  evolutionary  Utilitarians  regarding 
the  identity  of  morality  and  the  social  state.  But  they  are  presented  in  such  vi- 
olently paradoxical  language  that  a  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  to  retrans- 
late them  into  ordinary  philosophical  language.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
manner  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  with  M.  Le  Dantec. 

J  "  French  Works  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
November,  1909. 
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great  sorrow  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  colleagues  in  his  daily 
work  at  the  Sorbonne  or  the  Institute  appreciated  the  steadiness 
of  his  character,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  breadth  of  his 
erudition;  his  friends  knew  his  faithfulness,  his  courtesy,  his 
vivacity,  his  good  humor,  his  quickness  to  see  an  absurd  or 
ridiculous  situation;  his  pupils  trusted  him  intellectually  and 
morally.  They  knew  that  he  was  kind,  and  interested  in  their 
work,  but  capable  at  need  of  firmness,  and  vigorous  in  dealing 
with  serious  failings.  They  knew  also  that  they  could  absolutely 
count  on  his  word  whether  in  the  form  of  a  promise  or  of  instruc- 
tion. If  one  asked  him  for  information  he  almost  always  gave 
it  without  hesitation,  for  he  had  read  much  and  his  memory  was 
excellent;  but  if,  by  chance,  he  lacked  the  desired  information, 
he  said  so  without  evasion.  He  was  of  all  men  in  the  world  the 
least  desirous  of  deceiving  any  one;  and  if  on  rare  occasions  he 
showed  severity,  it  was  when  he  found  some  student  or  some 
writer  trying  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes. 

During  his  years  of  study  at  the  Lycee  and  the  Ecole  Normale 
he  showed  a  mind  of  great  power.  And  indeed  a  short  time  after 
he  had  begun  teaching,  he  published  a  work  on  Le  problems, 
morale  dans  la  philosophic  de  Spinoza  et  dans  I'histoire  du  Spino- 
zisme  which  showed  Spinoza  in  a  new  light.  However,  it  was 
by  the  spoken  word  that  he  accomplished  most,  particularly  by 
his  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  had  been  called  there  as 
maitre  de  conferences  in  the  history  of  philosophy  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  1902,  just  as  he  had  finished  his  theses;  the  first,  a 
monumental  work,  is  on  La  philosophic  pratique  de  Kant.  It  is 
a  work  of  reference  of  the  first  order :  because  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  treatment  and  the  richness  and  accuracy  of  the  references 
it  has  become  almost  indispensable,  not  only  to  professional 
students,  but  to  all  those  interested  in  the  history  of  philosophic 
thought.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  published  a  new  and  very 
exact  translation  of  the  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten, 
and  prefaced  it  with  an  excellent  study  of  the  Kantian  system  of 
morality.  His  Latin  thesis  on  La  derniere  philosophic  de  Schelling, 
consideree  dans  son  opposition  d  la  philosophic  de  Hegel,  was  no 
less  appreciated  by  specialists.  In  1908  he  was  made  pro- 
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fesseur  adjoint,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  Victor  Egger  in 
the  chair  which  was  then  called  "Philosophy  and  Psychology," 
but  the  title  of  which  was  changed  some  years  later  to  read 
"Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  this  being  more  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  his  teaching.  In  1911,  when  only 
forty-nine  years  old,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 

Absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  courses  and  lectures,  and  in  all  the 
additional  work  that  advanced  instruction  brings  with  it,  and, 
for  some  years  past,  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  he  published  but 
little.  Beside  the  books  already  mentioned  he  wrote  some 
articles  for  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique,  notably  on  Kant,  Maine 
de  Biran,  and  Husserl.  He  gave  to  the  Revue  des  cours  et  con- 
ferences a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1912-1913  on  Le  Spi- 
nozisme,  and  gathered  them  together  the  next  year  into  a  volume. 
In  these  he  had  completed  and  improved  with  slight  corrections 
his  former  study  of  Spinoza.  It  is  true  that  he  has  left  quite  a 
number  of  manuscripts,  a  part  of  which  at  least  might  be  pub- 
lished. But  some  of  them  are  in  a  country-house  in  the  center 
of  the  invaded  provinces,  where  he  passed  several  months  each 
summer,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  be  recovered  after 
the  war. 

Particularly  versed  in  the  history  of  German  philosophy,  and 
responsible  in  considerable  measure  for  making  it  known,  he 
was  deeply  surprised  and  affected  by  the  aggressions  on  Belgium 
and  France.  This  was  increased  by  seeing  the  German  phi- 
losophers and  scholars  make  common  cause  with  the  soldiers, 
"and  permit  the  grosser  instincts  of  conquest  to  be  dressed  up  in 
titles  borrowed  from  the  realm  of  civilization."  He  was  filled 
with  indignation  "at  the  cynicism  with  which  the  signers  of  the 
German  appeal  to  foreign  nations  declared  that  the  heritage  of 
Kant,  Goethe,  and  Beethoven  was  sacred  to  them,  when,  quite 
on  the  contrary,  Kant  condemned  war,  and  even  more  than  war, 
treacherous,  barbarous,  and  inhuman  ways  of  carrying  it  on."1 
Who  knows  but  what  he  might  have  resisted  better  and  even 

1  L' Esprit  philosophique  de  I'Allemagne  et  la  pensee  franc aise,  in  the  review  F< 
et  Vie,  April  i,  1915. 
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have  triumphed  over  the  disease  which  conquered  him  if  he  had 
not  been  mentally  unstrung  by  so  much  care  and  sorrow? 

He  was  a  Catholic,  conforming  to  that  faith  with  simplicity 
and  without  philosophical  and  theological  refinement.  He  always 
saw  in  religion  its  moral  value  and  efficacy  in  human  life.  He 
found  in  it  also  a  general  attitude  toward  things  which  no  purely 
rational  system  seemed  satisfactorily  to  realize,  and  which  never- 
theless seemed  necessary  for  the  proper  balance  of  the  mind. 
Religion  was  for  him  a  matter  of  conscience  and  not  of  party  or 
even  of  organization.  He  regarded  anyone  as  a  member  of  his 
Church  who  desired  the  good  and  believed  in  the  supreme  value 
of  spirit.  He  had  the  same  feeling  for  those  who  did  not  share 
all  his  beliefs  or  who  even  opposed  some  of  them,  if  only  they  had 
respect  for  his  deep,  well-founded,  and  pacific  convictions,  which 
were  a  source  of  power  to  him,  and  never  a  ground  of  injustice 
or  hostility  to  others. 

The  death  of  Ribot  was  a  great  grief  also,  but  at  least  his 
friends  and  pupils  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  him  go  only  after 
a  long  life  gloriously  filled.  His  teaching  was  fruitful;  his  works 
numerous  and  universally  known;  almost  all  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  four  or  five  different  languages;  some  of  them 
reached  a  number  of  editions  rarely  attained  except  by  works  of 
fiction.1  Born  in  Brittany  in  1839,  trained  in  L'Ecole  Normale, 
professor  of  philosophy  for  several  years  at  Vesoul  and  at  Laval, 
in  1872  he  took  a  holiday  which  lasted  thirteen  years  and  which 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  great  work  which  he  had  planned, 
viz.,  the  revival  and  development  of  psychological  science  in 
France.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  French  psychology  had  indeed  had  a  bril- 
liant period  of  growth  (as  represented  by  the  school  of  ideologists 
and  by  the  philosophical  physicians  such  as  Ruel,  Georget, 
Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  Esquirol,  Leuret,  Briere  de  Boismont, 
Despine) ;  then  it  had  declined  in  the  hands  of  the  eclectics,  and 
under  the  influence  of  excessive  moral  and  metaphysical  preoc- 
cupations it  had  lost  its  scientific  character.  Ribot  undertook 

1  For  example  the  Maladies  de  la  volonte  which  reached  the  twenty-eighth  edition, 
the  Maladies  de  la  memoire,  the  twenty-fourth,  etc. 
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to  restore  this  character  to  it,  and  he  succeeded.  While  he  was 
making  known  in  France  by  his  classical  works  on  the  subject 
contemporary  English  and  German  psychology,  he  was  also 
finding  his  way  in  an  analogous  but  different  field.  Attaching 
himself  to  the  tradition  of  pathological  psychology  of  which  I 
spoke  above,  he  showed  by  example  how  extraordinarily  fruitful 
a  field  of  observation  abnormal  facts  may  be.  The  Maladies  de 
la  m&moire,  the  Maladies  de  la  volonte,  the  Maladies  de  la  per- 
sonnalite,  all  representing  at  the  time  quite  a  new  type,  were 
written  with  a  precision,  lucidity,  and  regard  for  the  facts,  which 
raised,  perhaps  for  all  time,  the  existing  ideal  of  psychology.  It 
is  useless  to  recall  here  the  long  list  of  well-known  works  which 
followed  these.  Among  the  most  important  were  the  Psychologic 
des  sentiments,  Psychologic  de  I' attention,  L' evolution  des  idees 
generates,  L'essai  sur  V imagination  creatrice. 

In  1876  he  founded  the  Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et 
de  VE.tr anger  which  he  directed  until  his  death.1  While  it  in- 
cluded all  departments  of  thought — logic,  ethics,  aesthetics,  even 
metaphysics — it  was  at  the  same  time  especially  useful  in  spread- 
ing the  ideas  and  methods  of  its  Director.  It  was  largely  due  to 
this  publication  that  French  psychology  resumed  thirty  years 
ago,  with  recognized  success,  the  study  of  abnormal  cases  and 
mental  diseases,  a  study  so  valuable  in  the  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  daily  life.  What  Claude  Bernard  had  indicated  so  forc- 
ibly for  physiology — the  identity,  not  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  laws 
of  the  normal  and  the  pathological,  and  the  possibility  of  finding 
the  same  elementary  phenomena  in  both — Ribot  and  his  pupils 
realized  for  the  science  of  mind.  He  emphasized  among  other 
fruitful  methods  the  importance  of  the  comparative  psychology 
of  the  evolution  and  the  dissolution  of  mental  functions;  notably, 
he  discovered  in  the  phenomenon  of  regression  a  suitable  instru- 
ment for  discerning  the  most  recent  and  also  the  most  fragile 
acquisitions  of  the  mind,  and  a  means  of  separating  them  from 

1  The  Revue  Philosophique,  now  in  its  eighty-third  volume,  is  at  present  directed 
by  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  well-known  for  his  studies  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  sociology.  The  Journal  de  Psychologic  was  founded 
in  1904  under  the  patronage  of  Ribot  (he  wrote  the  initial  article)  by  his  two  most 
notable  pupils:  Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  College  de  France,  and 
Dr.  Georges  Dumas,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
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the  older  ones  which  longer  resist  the  causes  of  disintegration. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Ribot  aimed  at  reducing  all 
psychology  to  the  pathological  method ;  far  from  that,  he  regarded 
the  latter  as  only  one  of  the  procedures  (one  of  the  best,  no  doubt, 
but  only  one)  which  make  it  possible  to  know  'scientifically,'  i.  e., 
with  certainty,  the  phenomena  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
activity.  He  did  not  refuse  to  use  other  methods  also:  intro- 
spection, research,  comparative  psychology,  in  a  word,  every 
source  of  information  which  can  furnish  genuine,  well-authenti- 
cated facts.1  No  one  was  ever  less  dogmatic  or  exclusive;  his 
faith  in  experience  and  reason  and  in  the  characteristic  power 
of  truth  made  it  possible  for  him  to  listen  to  all  kinds  of  ideas 
and  not  to  reject  any  on  account  of  prejudice. 

As  M.  Pierre  Janet2  has  justly  said,  these  personal  qualities 
did  much  for  the  large  and  rapid  success  of  his  psychology.  Con- 
ciliatory, modest,  avoiding  all  the  excesses  which  ordinarily 
accompany  change  of  method,  never  demanding  in  others  what 
he  thought  unnecessary  for  himself,  but  giving  an  unceasing 
example  of  fruitful  labor,  he  inclined  people  toward  him  and  never 
excited  the  spirit  of  contradiction.  "I  am  not  a  philosopher," 
he  loved  to  say  at  the  time  when  he  was  making  such  a  gentle 
conquest  of  public  opinion,  "I  am  only  a  psychologist."  And 
indeed  he  never  felt  in  himself  a  need  for  metaphysics  or  religion. 
They  were  things  to  which  he  was  simply  a  stranger  without  hay- 
ing for  them  either  regret  or  contempt  or  animosity.  At  most  he 
let  slip  from  time  to  time  a  bit  of  harmless  sarcasm.  "In  my 
capacity  as  Director  of  the  Review,"  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
"I  have  made  a  little  psychological  discovery.  All  the  scholars 
in  a  given  line  are  acquainted  with  what  is  written  on  the  subject 
of  their  study,  with  one  exception:  metaphysicians  never  read 
each  other."  He  had  a  fund  of  humor  and  gaity  which  age  and 
sickness  obscured  slightly  in  recent  years,  but  of  which  there  are 
lively  traces  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Revue  Philosophigue. 
All  the  French  or  foreign  publications  of  any  importance  received 
in  its  pages  critical  and  detailed  review.  For  a  long  time  he 

1  See  his  study  on  "  La  methode  en  psychologic  "  in  the  collection  De  la  methode 
dans  Us  sciences,  Vol.  I,  published  by  Alcan,  1909. 

1  "  L'oeuvre  psychologique  de  Th.  Ribot,"  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  College 
de  France  December  II,  1916.  Journal  de  Psychologie,  January,  1917. 
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wrote  most  of  these  reviews  himself  with  a  humor,  a  liberty  of 
mind,  and  freedom  from  any  professional  prejudice  which 
made  these  bibliographical  notices  amusing  and  refreshing  read- 
ing. The  great  interest  of  his  life  was  a  universal  curiosity,  a 
scientific  curiosity  primarily  of  course,  but  also  a  curiosity  which 
enjoyed  a  benevolent  or  even  an  acute,  and  somewhat  mocking, 
observation  of  his  contemporaries.  No  one  was  ever  better 
informed  on  slight  occurrences,  even  anecdotes,  of  the  philo- 
sophical world,  and  he  was  easily  amused,  as  a  psychologist  who 
loves  to  follow  the  hidden  play  of  sentiments  and  ideas. 

In  1885,  after  the  long  holiday  of  which  we  spoke  above,  he 
decided  to  take  up  his  functions  as  professor  again,  at  first  at  the 
Facult6  des  Lettres,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  then  at 
the  College  de  France,  where  there  was  created  for  him  in  1888 
a  chair  of  'experimental  and  comparative  psychology.'  He 
taught  there  until  his  retirement,  which  occurred  rather  early, 
after  scarcely  sixteen  years.  He  liked  teaching  but  little;  more 
of  a  writer  than  a  speaker,  he  much  preferred  the  work  of  the 
office  to  that  of  the  public  course,  and  only  accepted  the  latter 
work  at  times  as  an  official  means  of  spreading  those  methods  of 
work  which  he  thought  best.  But  after  abandoning  his  Univer- 
sity functions  he  was  no  less  active;  in  spite  of  his  very  much 
weakened  eye-sight — a  trouble  which  had  begun  some  years 
before — he  continued  to  attend  strictly  to  the  Review,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  write  articles  on  questions 
which  interested  him.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  evolution 
took  place  in  his  mind  during  his  last  ten  years  toward  a  larger 
and  more  philosophical  psychology  than  that  of  his  earlier  years. 
When  the  cause  of  positive  psychology  had  been  definitely  won 
without  possible  return  or  dispute,  his  inexhaustible  mental 
activity  led  him  to  explore  new  regions.  He  dreamed  of  a  logical 
and  psychological  study  of  language,  he  had  begun  an  article 
on  "La  conception  finaliste  de  1'histoire,"  of  which  the  com- 
pleted portion,  all  too  short,  has  just  been  published  in  the 
Revue  Philosophique.  Although  his  career  was  long  and  fruitful, 
we  yet  have  regrets  for  what  he  might  have  done  in  his  industrious 
old  age.  ANDRE  LALANDE. 

SORBONNE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS. 


PURPOSE  AS  TENDENCY    AND  ADAPTATION. 

IN  an  earlier  paper,1  I  have  indicated  my  intention  of  studying 
interest  or  purpose  as  an  objective  phenomenon.  Having 
rejected  certain  negative  meanings  of  the  conception,  I  submitted 
a  provisional  definition  in  agreement  with  verbal  usage,  according 
to  which  purpose  consists  in  the  determination  of  an  action  by  its 
agreement  with  the  agent's  expectation.  This  definition  enabled' 
us  to  explain  the  familiar  confusion  known  as  the  'pathetic  fal- 
lacy.' The  earlier  paper  was  then  further  devoted  to  an  examin- 
ation of  the  view  which  identifies  purpose  with  systematic  unity. 
I  pointed  out  that  this  view  fails  to  provide  for  the  differentia  of 
purpose  provisionally  adopted,  according  to  which  existence 
must  not  only  exhibit  unity,  but  must  be  'for  the  sake  of  that 
unity.  In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  examine  the  view  which 
identifies  purpose  with  determination  by  the  future,  or  with  the 
forward  reference  of  tendency  and  adaptation. 

I.  Such  a  view  may  be  derived  from  the  time  relations  of  an 
ordinary  causal  system,  when  the  logical  conception  of  causality 
is  substituted  for  the  older  and  more  naive  conception  of  causality 
as  impact,  or  for  the  conception  which  Professor  Holt  has  recently 
called  "the  bead  theory."2  According  to  this  latter  view 
causation  proceeds  from  the  past  toward  the  future,  a  cause 
being  an  antecedent  that  exerts  force  upon  something  that  follows 
passively  after.  That  which  comes  later  is  because  of  what  has 
come  earlier ;  but  that  which  comes  earlier  is  in  no  sense  because 
of  what  is  yet  to  come.  Causality  in  this  sense  is  contrasted  in 
the  popular  mind  with  purpose,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a 
forward  reference  in  time.  But  the  more  recent  conception  of 
causality  appears  to  destroy  this  antithesis.  Causality  is  MOW 
thought  of  as  exerted  not  by  the  particular  antecedents  of  an 
event,  but  by  the  law.  Through  the  law  the  determination  of 

1  The  Monist.,  Vol.  XXVII,  July,  1917. 
4  The  Freudian  Wish,  Supplement,  p.  157. 
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each  event  may  be  said  to  have  a  forward  reference,  in  that  the 
law  prescribes  the  future  equally  with  the  present.  A  body  which 
is  obeying  the  law  of  uniform  acceleration  is  a  body  that  is  going 
to  move  at  a  prescribed  velocity  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  The 
determination  does  not  proceed  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
but  proceeds  to  both  the  present  and  the  future  from  a  law  that  is 
outside  time.  The  temporal  direction  appears  to  be  indifferent, 
or  to  be  capable  of  being  read  either  forward  or  backward.  In 
terms  of  the  law  it  is  possible  either  to  predict  the  future  from  the 
present ;  or  to  infer  the  past  from  the  present,  that  is,  from  what  is 
future  to  the  past.  Hence  it  may  be  said,  the  difference  between 
mechanism  and  purpose  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
difference  of  sense  in  the  causal  relation;  the  two  are  comple- 
mentary aspects  of  a  temporal  system  determined  by  law. 

Now  if  by  causal  determination  we  mean  the  relation  between 
the  law  of  the  system  and  any  phase  of  the  system,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  relation  between  the  law  v  =  gt,  and  a  particular  velocity 
of  the  body  at  any  given  time,  then  we  have  over  again  that  general 
conception  of  systematic  unity  which  we  have  already  considered. 
If  there  is  anything  new  in  the  present  notion  it  must  lie  in  the 
relation  among  the  particular  phases  themselves.  Is  it  true  that 
in  a  mechanical  system  of  the  ordinary  type  the  temporal  rela- 
tions are  symmetrical?  I  think  not.  The  velocity  of  an 
accelerated  body  is  primarily  a  function  of  its  past  history,  and 
only  secondarily  a  function  of  its  future  history.  In  order  that 
a  particular  physical  configuration  may  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of 
the  system  v  =  gt,  its  time  must  be  measured  forward  from  the 
moment  of  origin,  t  in  the  formula  means  time  that  has  trans- 
pired. When  the  past  is  inferred  from  the  present,  it  is  only 
after  the  present  has  already  been  defined  in  terms  of  the  past. 
We  virtually  say :  assuming  that  the  body  has  moved  for  a  certain 
time,  and  has  now  a  certain  velocity,  its  earlier  velocities  must 
have  been  such  and  such.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
infer  the  earlier  from  the  later  phases,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  later  were  determined  by  the  earlier.  The  inference  is 
ex  post  facto,  and  the  fact  from  which  the  inference  proceeds  is 
the  dependence  of  the  body's  velocity  on  the  antecedent  time  of 
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its  motion.  Any  particular  velocity  of  the  body  is  completely 
determined  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  in  terms  of  the  past 
which  that  moment  terminates;  whether  the  body  continues  to 
move  thereafter  or  not  is  indifferent.  At  the  first  moment  its 
velocity  is  zero,  however  long  may  be  the  subsequent  period  of 
its  motion ;  at  the  last  moment  its  velocity  is  a  positive  quantity, 
even  though  the  subsequent  period  of  its  motion  be  zero.  Or, 
in  the  order  of  existence,  time,  measured  from  earlier  to  later, 
is  the  independent  variable ;  even  though  in  the  order  of  inference 
the  independent  variable  may  be  time  measured  in  the  converse 
direction.  Unless  this  distinction  were  to  be  made  between  the 
order  of  determination  in  the  series  of  existence,  and  the  order  of 
logical  determination  in  ex  post  facto  reasoning,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  case  of  inferring  the  past  history  of  a 
positively  accelerated  body  from  the  case  of  predicting  the  motion 
of  a  negatively  accelerated  body. 

2.  I  have  analyzed  this  notion  of  the  temporal  convertibility 
of  ordinary  mechanical  determination,  because  although  it  has 
never  in  this  elementary  form  itself  been  employed  for  the  de- 
finition of  purpose,  it  has  been  so  used  in  a  complex  form.  It  is 
then  spoken  of  as  trend  or  tendency.  It  is  my  contention  that 
there  is  no  more  justification  for  this  use  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other. 

A  determined  temporal  process  is  spoken  of  as  a  tendency  when- 
ever there  is  anything  remarkable  that  distinguishes  the  later  from 
the  earlier  phases.  This  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
through  the  appearance  of  novelty  or  discontinuity  within  the 
process  itself;  or  through  the  conjunction  between  the  given 
process  and  some  process  that  is  external  to  it.1 

Let  us  first  consider  the  type  of  'tendency'  in  which  only  a 
single  system  is  concerned.  A  moving  body  obeying  the  law  of 
negative  acceleration  is  said  to  tend  to  a  condition  of  rest.  Rest 
is  not  a  small  quantity  of  motion,  but  non-motion.  A  moving 

1 1  deem  it  advisable  to  ignore  that  notion  of  tendency  in  which  it  is  regarded  as 
a  loose  or  relatively  undetermined  process.  Thus  bodies  were  said  to  tend  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  understood;  and  one  is  said 
to  have  a  tendency  to  this  or  that  disease,  when  exact  pathological  conditions  are 
unknown.  It  is  not  profitable  to  analyze  any  notion  which  is  only  a  confession 
of  ignorance. 
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body  which  comes  to  rest  takes  on  a  novel  character  that  is 
qualitatively  discontinuous  with  its  earlier  history.  The  state 
of  rest  is  thus  singled  out  from  among  the  phases  of  the  moving 
body  as  peculiar  and  remarkable.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
say  the  state  of  rest  is  differently  determined.  The  earlier  be- 
havior of  the  body  can  no  more  be  said  to  occur  for  the  sake  of 
the  moment  of  rest,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  one  of  the  other  later 
moments  when  the  quantity  of  its  motion  only  approximates 
zero.  So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  process  is  concerned, 
the  moment  of  rest  is  not  unique,  but  is  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  rest.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 
The  total  energy  of  the  cosmos  is  said  to  tend  to  resolve  itself 
into  heat  and  to  become  so  distributed  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
work.  This  phase  is  qualitatively  peculiar  in  respect  of  its 
homogeneity;  and  it  is  humanly  interesting  in  that  it  would  make 
life  impossible.  But  it  plays  no  unique  role  in  the  determination 
of  the  process.  There  is  no  sense  in  which  it  could  be  regarded 
as  the  purpose  of  the  cosmos,  that  would  not  hold  equally  of  any 
intermediate  phases.  Similarly,  we  speak  of  two  bodies  as  tend- 
ing to  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  or  cooling  water  as  tending  to 
form  ice.  The  state  of  equilibrium  in  a  gravitational  system,  and 
the  freezing  point  in  a  thermal  system  are  crucial  phases,  in 
which  novelty  appears,  and  which  are  humanly  remarkable,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to  dominate  the  systems  withii 
which  they  fall,  or  to  have  any  peculiar  potency.  They  obey  tht 
law  of  the  system,  and  are  equally  and  reciprocally  correlated  with 
other  phases  of  the  system. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  type  of  tendency  in  which  two  or  more 
systems  are  at  least  provisionally  assumed.  Suppose,  first,  that 
we  consider  the  case  of  a  moving  body  governed  by  the  law  of 
inertia,  and  coming  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  second  moving 
body  similarly  determined.  There  results,  let  us  suppose,  a  state 
of  equilibrium  in  which  they  revolve  about  a  common  center  of 
gravity.  This  new  state  differs  notably  from  the  earlier  states 
of  the  two  bodies  in  that  it  is  unified,  and  in  that  the  motions  are 
circular  instead  of  rectilinear.  In  this  case  we  find  that  we  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  had  to  do  with  two  independent 
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systems  which  accidentally  intersected.  We  therefore  correct 
our  initial  assumption  and  conceive  the  whole  change  as  successive 
phases  of  one  system  governed  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
two  bodies  do  not  form  a  system,  strictly  speaking,  but  have  been 
a  system  all  along  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  attractions.  The 
stable  periodicity  of  their  motions  is  then  only  a  phase  of  this 
system;  a  crucial  phase,  but  not  on  that  account,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  any  peculiar  sense  accountable  for  the  changes  leading  up  to  it. 

But  in  some  cases  independent  systems  collide,  and  give  rise 
to  resultant  states  that  are  not  deducible  from  either  system. 
This,  as  Professor  Palmer  has  so  well  pointed  out,  is  the  meaning 
of  chance  in  the  positive  or  'objective'  sense. 

"Chance  might  be  defined  as  planless  concurrence;  and  when 
it  is  so  defined,  we  discover  it  all  around  us,  in  great  things  and 
in  small.  It  was  an  accident  that  the  winter  was  exceptionally 
severe  after  the  landing  on  our  shore  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers; 
that  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  on  those  particular  persons ;  that  the 
partridge  flew  past  me  when  I  did  not  have  my  gun.  The  li- 
berties of  England  are  largely  due  to  chance  in  the  storm  which 
arose  soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  For  however 
minutely  we  might  become  acquainted  with  the  sequence  of 
conditions  which  led  up  to  the  storm,  or  to  that  other  sequence 
which  led  up  to  the  sailing,  we  should  never  discover  the  wreck 
among  them.  That  was  an  accident,  the  coming  together  of 
two  independent  lines  of  causation  which  until  that  coinciding 
moment  had  no  reference  to  one  another."1 

That  which,  judged  by  known  mechanical  laws,  is  an  accident, 
may  turn  out  upon  further  knowledge  to  be  determined  by  a 
law.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  say  that  we  were  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  we  had  to  do  with  independent  systems.  But 

1  G.  H.  Palmer,  The  Problem  of  Freedom,  pp.  138-139.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  total  cosmos  at  each  moment  is  a  function  of  similar  cross-sections  at  previous 
ijioments.  But  this  sweeping  generalization,  though  true,  is  irrelevant.  The 
special  threads  of  causal  connection  which  science  traces  cannot  be  deduced  from 
this  generalization,  nor  is  their  absence  in  particular  cases  contradicted  by  it.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  single  cosmic  law,  but  a  considerable  variety  of  laws  that 
are  quite  independent  of  one  another.  In  order  to  deduce  a  total  cosmic  phase 
from  an  earlier  phase,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  great  many  different 
laws  and  to  make  a  great  many  independent  deductions.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  148. 
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that  would  not  alter  the  case  as  respects  purpose.  It  would  only 
show  that  a  notable  or  novel  situation  was  a  determined  phase  of 
a  temporal  system  as  discussed  above.  To  discover  that  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  was  after  all  deter- 
mined would  not  argue  that  it  was  intended.  If  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  mechanical  laws  the  coincidence  remains  a  coin- 
cidence, this  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  it  has  a  purposive 
explanation.  In  other  words,  that  which  is  mechanically  acci- 
dental may  afford  an  instance  of  something  whose  only  explana- 
tion is  purposive.  But  its  being  mechanically  accidental  does 
not  in  itself  prove  that  it  has  a  purposive  explanation.  Its 
mechanical  contingency  may  be  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 
And  this  holds  quite  independently  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
coincidence  is  'remarkable.'  If  there  are  to  be  coincidences  at 
all,  some  will  be  remarkable  and  some  not,  and  that  those  within 
our  notice  should  have  been  of  the  former  variety  is,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  former  article,1  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of 
chances.  In  other  words,  if  a  new  kind  of  determination,  such  as 
purpose,  is  to  be  invoked,  it  must  be  because  of  some  further 
datum  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  occurrence  which  we  call 
a  coincidence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  temporal  events  that  they  precede 
some  future  event,  which  they  determine  according  to  law,  or  for 
which  they  supply  some  partial  condition.  They  can  be  more  or 
less  completely  described  with  reference  to  this  sequel,  as  leading, 
conducing,  or  tending  to  it.  But  something  more  is  required  in 
order  to  make  it  significant  to  say  that  the  event  occurs  for  the 
sake  of  the  sequel.  The  sequel  as  prospective  must  somehow 
play  the  decisive  r61e  in  the  determination  of  the  event.  Or  it 
must  appear  that  the  event  is  a  function  of  the  prospective 
sequel,  and  varies  with  it.  We  need  more  than  causal  sequence 
or  tendency.  It  is  implied  in  such  expressions  as  'in  order  to,' 
and  'for  the  sake  of,'  not  only  that  an  event  has  a  prospective 
sequel,  but  that  its  having  that  prospective  sequel  rather  than 
some  other,  accounts  for  the  event's  taking  place.  The  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  would  be  purposive  in  this  sense  only 
provided  it  meant  that  each  change  of  energy  was  at  least  to 

1  The  Monist,  Vol.  XXVII,  July,  1917,  pp.  371-374- 
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some  extent  due  to  its  being  a  step  in  the  direction  of  its  general, 
dissipation  and  impotence. 

If  temporal  direction  or  tendency  does  not  signify  purpose  in 
the  case  of  inorganic  phenomena,  neither  of  them  is  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  case  of  organic  phenomena.  In  other  words,  if  the 
differentia  of  life  is  purpose,  then  the  differentia  of  life  cannot  be 
merely  the  temporal  direction  of  tendency.  That  life  exhibits 
tendencies  cannot  be  doubted.  Growth,  for  example,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  tendency  to  progressive  increase,  or  to  such  crucial 
phases  as  maturity  and  death.  But  if  this  be  all  there  is  to  growth, 
then  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  invoke  purpose  than  in  the  case  of 
a  body's  tendency  to  progressive  increase  of  velocity,  or  a  liquid's 
tendency  to  freeze,  or  energy's  tendency  to  stagnation.  Trains 
and  steamships  may  tend  to  reach  their  destinations  on  schedule 
time ;  individual  conduct  may  tend  to  a  state  of  happiness,  power 
or  possession,  that  we  call  the  agent's  aim  or  goal;  nations  may 
tend  to  progressive  expansion  or  to  a  place  in  the  sun;  human 
society  in  general  may  tend  to  a  progressively  greater  com- 
plexity and  organization,  or  to  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  mutually 
adjusted  interests.  But  if  there  is  any  purpose  in  such  changes, 
or  anything  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  characteristics 
of  inorganic  changes,  it  must  consist  of  something  over  and 
above  that  mere  aspect  of  tendency  which  has  already  been 
described.  It  will  not  suffice  to  point  out  that  these  changes 
proceed  toward  a  state  which  is  novel  or  discontinuous  or  remark- 
able; it  will  not  suffice  to  point  out  that  many  causes  and  con- 
ditions so  combine,  whether  by  law  or  by  chance,  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  phase  that  has  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own. 

3.  It  has  been  supposed  that  although  tendency  may  not  in 
itself  be  a  sufficient  criterion  of  purpose,  such  a  criterion  may  be 
found  in  the  relation  of  an  external  agency  to  a  tendency.  Given 
a  tendency,  it  is  argued  that  an  external  agency  may  either  ally 
itself  therewith,  or  retard  it;  and  that  when  this  is  the  case, 
such  an  agency  may  be  said  to  be  'for'  or  'against'  it.  This 
duality  of  relationship  is  offered  as  a  definition  of  utility  or  dis- 
utility.1 

1  Cf.  W.  H.  Sheldon,  "  An  Empirical  Definition  of  Value,"  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Psych., 
and  Scientific  Meth.,  Vol.  XI  (1914),  p.  113. 
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But  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  relationships  in  question 
are  just  as  characteristic  of  the  inorganic  world  as  of  the  organic, 
and  that  they  introduce  nothing  new  in  principle.  The  accelera- 
tion of  a  moving  body  may  be  reinforced  by  impact  from  without ; 
or  a  river's  flow  toward  the  sea  may  be  '  favored '  by  the  contour 
of  the  earth's  surface.  In  such  cases  we  have  accidental  con- 
currence of  the  type  already  discussed.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facilitating  agency  'conspires'  with  the  tendency,  then 
it  is  incorrect  to  regard  it  as  external.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  tendency  itself,  and  its  favoring  the  tendency  means 
nothing  more  than  its  sharing  in  its  determination.  In  this 
sense  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  the  mass  of  the 
earth  as  favoring  the  fall  of  a  body  towards  its  center.  Any 
partial  cause  combines  with  other  causes  to  produce  an  effect, 
and  may  be  thought  of  as  auxiliary  to  these  other  causes.  In  so 
far  as  we  are  interested  in  the  effect,  we  are  likely  to  speak  of 
such  an  auxiliary  cause  as  'favorable'  to  the  effect,  suggesting 
that  the  cause  is  itself  interested  in  the  outcome.  But  this  is 
the  pathetic  fallacy  again.  There  is  nothing  of  purpose  in  an 
auxiliary  cause  that  is  not  present  in  any  cause.  It  follows  that 
in  so  far  as  life  is  merely  so  conceived,  it  affords  no  differentia  of 
purpose.  The  organism  tends  to  increase,  to  acquire  a  certain 
form,  to  reach  this  or  that  stage  in  which  new  properties  appear. 
Environmental  circumstances  and  events  will  sometimes  supply 
necessary  conditions  for  this  process,  and  reinforce  it ;  or  will  at 
other  times  retard  and  obstruct  it.  But  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  that  anything  is  done  'on  purpose'  in  this  case  than 
in  the  cases  of  inorganic  causal  concurrence. 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  a  new  type  of  process  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  life,  and  for  which  we  may,  I  think,  legitimately 
employ  the  biological  term 'adaptation.'  But  I  shall  ordinarily 
employ  the  expression  '  complementary  adjustment '  to  emphasize 
its  distinctive  character,  as  an  interchange  of  action  and  reaction 
having  a  constant  sum  or  result.  The  simpler  variety  of  this 
type  is  what  we  may  call  'compensatory  adjustment.'  A  first 
system,  the  organism,  acts  upon  a  second  system  or  group  of 
systems,  called  the  environment,  so  as  to  recover  and  maintain 
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a  constant  state.  We  suppose  a  certain  initial  or  normal  state 
of  the  first  system;  and  find  that  when,  owing  to  either  internal 
or  external  causes,  this  state  is  altered,  certain  compensatory 
changes  arise  within  the  system  itself  which  restore  the  normal 
state. 

This  conception  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  '  biomechanical ' 
philosophy  of  Avenarius,  and  the  theory  of  value  which  his 
followers  have  developed.  The  biomechanische  Grundgesetz  is 
expressed  as  f(R)  +/(S)  =  o,  where  R  is  the  external  stim- 
ulus, and  S  the  Nahrungsstoff,  or  the  energies  and  substances  of 
which  the  organism  is  composed.  The  formula  then  signifies  that 
the  changes  induced  in  the  organism  by  the  action  of  the  environ- 
ment, are  precisely  offset  by  the  Stoffwechsel  or  metabolic  pro- 
cesses. In  this  view,  centrally  initiated  changes  by  which  the 
organic  equilibrium  is  disturbed  are  also  construed  as  the  indirect 
action  of  the  environment.  The  law  prescribes  that  compen- 
satory changes  shall  then  be  set  up  within  the  organism  such  as 
to  restore  the  equilibrium.1 

Let  us  see  what  this  conception  implies.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  implied  that  the  action  of  the  environment  is  determined 
independently  of  the  organism.  It  has  to  be  thought  of  as  ex- 
ternal to  the  organism;  or  as  imposing  from  without  conditions 
which  the  responding  organism  has  got  to  meet.  Whether  or 
not  it  should  turn  out  to  be  possible  to  include  the  organism  and 
the  environment  in  one  larger  system,  the  principle  of  com- 
pensatory adjustment  appears  only  when  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  narrower  system  of  the  organism,  and  regards  events  in  the 
environment  as  from  that  standpoint,  at  least,  accidental.  That 
which  an  organism  adapts  itself  to  must  be  supposed  to  vary 
independently.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  implied  that  the  or- 
ganism contains  a  reserve  of  energy,  which  the  action  of  the 
environment  releases.  The  action  or  response  of  the  organism 
consists  of  the  more  or  less  'spontaneous'  changes  conditioned 
mainly  by  the  potentialities  of  the  organism  itself;  and  these  will 
bear  no  constant  quantitative  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 

1  Cf.  F.  Carstanjen,  Richard  Avenarius'  Biomechanische  Grundlegung  der  neuen 
allgemeinen  Erkenntnistheorie,  p.  24;  R.  Eisler,  Studien  der  Werltheorie,  p.  21. 
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stimulus.  Finally,  it  is  implied  that  this  response  of  the  organism 
is  constant  in  a  certain  peculiar  respect.  It  is  always  such  that 
when  its  effects  are  added  to  those  of  the  stimulus  the  resultant 
effect  is  a  return  to  the  first  state  of  the  organism.  The  effect 
of  the  response  is  to  cancel  the  effect  of  the  environment.  If  we 
symbolize  the  initial  state  of  the  organism  by  Oi,  the  action  of 
the  environment  by  Ea,  and  the  response  by  OT,  we  may  then 
express  the  total  operation  by  the  formula,  O\  +  Ea  —  Or  =  O\. 
None  of  these  factors  can  be  omitted  without  altering  the  essential 
character  of  the  operation. 

We  may  speak  of  this  operation  as  a  tendency  to  maintain 
equilibrium.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  tendency 
to  equilibrium,  simply.  The  tendency  to  maintain,  qualifies 
the  responses  of  the  organism,  and  would  mean  nothing  unless 
there  were  external  changes  impairing  the  Oi,  and  calling  forth 
appropriate  counter-acts  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  A 
tendency  to  equilibrium,  simply,  would  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  change  whose  earlier  phases  were  linear,  whereas  a  later  phase 
was  punctual  or  circular.  This  would  be  illustrated  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  moving  body's  coming  to  rest,  or  in  the  genesis  of  a 
planetary  system,  or  in  the  dissipation  of  energy.  It  would  be 
meaningless  in  any  of  these  cases  to  speak  of  a  tendency  to 
maintain  equilibrium.  Such  a  tendency  would  be  exhibited 
only  provided,  for  example,  a  body  at  rest  possessed  a  supple- 
mentary mechanism,  which  so  operated  as  to  restore  the  state 
of  rest,  whenever  that  was  disturbed  by  any  adventitious  agency. 
The  proof  of  the  possession  of  such  a  mechanism  would  lie  in  its 
action's  being  regularly  complementary  to  varying  disturbances. 
Similarly  a  clock  tends  to  equilibrium  in  so  far  as  it  runs  down. 
It  could  be  said  to  tend  to  maintain  equilibrium,  only  provided 
over  and  above  the  tension  of  its  main-spring,  there  were  an 
auxiliary  mechanism  which  so  acted  as  to  restore  that  tension 
whenever  it  was  exhausted.  A  self-winding  clock  would  in  this 
respect  resemble  an  organism. 

An  organism  may  be  said  to  tend  to  keep  going.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  following  description,  borrowed  from  Hobhouse: 

"Mechanically,  the  organism  may  be  conceived,  like  any  other 
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mechanism,  as  essentially  an  arrangement  for  the  transformation 
of  energy.  Thus  the  animal  organism  takes  up  energy  in  the 
form  of  food  on  the  one  hand  and  of  oxygen  on  the  other.  For 
each  process  of  absorption  it  has  its  appropriate  mechanism,  the 
alimentary  and  the  respiratory  organs.  Next,  it  has  to  dis- 
tribute what  it  absorbs  by  means  of  its  circulatory  system,  and 
thereby  to  nourish  nerve  and  muscle  tissues  wherein  the  potential 
energy  of  the  foodstuffs  is  converted  into  energy  of  motion,  so 
directed  through  the  nervous  control  as  to  secure  fresh  supplies 
of  energy  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  at  the  right  point, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  the  temperature  at  which  this 
persistent  activity  of  change  or  metabolism  can  go  on."1  To 
construe  this  as  a  case  of  compensatory  adjustment,  means  that 
when  the  organism  is  below  par,  when  the  scales  are  tipped,  when 
the  vitality  is  depressed,  energies  are  liberated  which  so  combine 
with  the  environment  as  to  bring  the  organism  back  to  par. 

Let  us  take  another  description  which  emphasizes  the  central 
rather  than  the  peripheral  source  of  the  disturbance.  "...  In 
all  animals  we  find  that  when  the  supply  of  food  is  decreased 
below  the  normal  the  activity  of  the  search  for  food  increases 
correspondingly;  there  is  increased  reactivity  to  food  materials; 
this  is  the  physiological  correlate  of  'hunger';  the  chances  of 
securing  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  are  thus 
increased."2  In  this  case,  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  sets  up  those  complementary  acts  which 
are  to  revive  the  organism.  But  the  process  of  nutrition  is  by 
no  means  the  only  physiological  process  which  exhibits  this 
principle.  It  is  equally  well  illustrated  by  the  simple  reflexes, 
such  as  the  coughing  reflex,  by  which  a  foreign  particle  is  removed 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  or  the  acceleration  of 
breathing  when  an  excessive  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off  by  the  muscles,  by  the  healing  and  regenerative  process,  by 
the  formation  of  callus  on  the  skin,  or  by  the  activity  of  the 
anti-bodies  in  resisting  the  invading  microorganisms  of  disease. 

1  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Development  and  Purpose,  p.  303. 

1  R.  S.  Lillie,  "  What  is  Purposive  and  Intelligent  Behavior  from  the  Physio- 
logical Point  of  View?  "  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Psych.,  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  XII 
(1915).  P-  592- 
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In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  mechanism  of  recovery  which  is 
released  whenever  the  system  rises  above  or  falls  below  a  certain 
zero  point,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  equal  in  quantity  and 
opposite  in  sign  to  those  of  the  disturbing  agency. 

5.  But  the  principle  is  apparently  equally  well  illustrated  by 
the  operation  of  certain  inorganic  mechanisms.  Some  instances 
which  have  frequently  been  cited  in  this  connection  evidently 
will  not  serve.  The  candle-flame  exhibits  a  certain  constancy  of 
form  despite  the  change  of  its  materials;  and  if  its  form  is  altered, 
say  by  a  gust  of  wind,  it  will  return  again  to  the  same  form.  But 
this  means  only  that  when  the  disturbing  cause  is  removed,  the 
original  causes  will  operate  as  before.  It  means  only  that  the 
effect  of  the  disturbing  cause  is  temporary ;  the  system  itself  does 
nothing  to  counteract  it.  The  same  analysis  holds  in  the  case  of 
the  whirlpool  or  cataract.  There  is  here  nothing  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  simplest  mechanical  phenomena.  Suppose  a  body 
to  be  obeying  the  law  of  inertia  and  to  be  moving  with  a  uniform 
velocity.  A  second  body  may  be  introduced  and  the  motion 
will  be  accelerated.  Then  when  the  second  body  is  withdrawn, 
the  law  of  inertia  resumes  its  sway,  and  the  first  body  returns  to 
a  condition  of  uniform  velocity.  Meanwhile  the  first  body  has 
done  nothing  to  offset  the  disturbance,  or  to  maintain  its  first 
state  against  the  intruding  force. 

But  a  genuine  case  of  complementary  adjustment  is  apparently 
afforded  by  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  and  by  the  thermo- 
stat. A  house  equipped  with  a  furnace  and  a  thermostat  does 
tend  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature.  When  the  tem- 
perature rises  or  falls  above  the  point  at  which  the  thermostat  is 
set,  whether  owing  to  changes  in  the  environment  or  to  changes 
within,  a  mechanism  of  recovery  is  released,  and  is  so  determined 
in  its  operation  as  to  neutralize  the  disturbing  agency.  Provided 
the  heating-plant  is  able  to  cope  with  fluctuations  of  temperature 
which  are  usual  in  its  environment,  the  building  so  equipped  may 
be  said  in  respect  of  temperature  to  be  '  adapted '  to  that  environ- 
ment. The  fact  that  automatic  heating-plants  have  been 
designed  by  human  minds,  and  created  by  human  hands,  is 
accidental  so  far  as  these  automatisms  themselves  are  concerned. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  might  not  have  originated 
in  the  course  of  nature.  The  modus  operandi  of  invention  or 
handicraft  is  doubtless  another  matter;  but  we  must  not  con- 
fuse it  with  that  of  the  mechanism  itself. 

6.  Let  us  now  consider  what  appears  to  be  a  different  type  of 
complementary  adjustment,  to  which  we  shall  give  the  name 
'progressive  adjustment.'  A  growing  organism  evidently  does 
not  merely  tend  to  maintain  itself;  it  increases  to  or  toward  a 
certain  maximum,  which  thereafter  it  tends  to  maintain.  It  is 
as  though  the  equilibrium  were  unbalanced  at  the  outset.  The 
growing  organism  tends  to  arrive  at  an  equilibrium  which  it  has 
never  as  yet  possessed.  Such  an  operation  can  be  represented 
as  follows:  Oi  +  EI  +  Ri  =  O2;  02  +  E2  +  R2  =  03;  O3  +  £» 
+  RZ  =  04,  etc.,  where  Ri,  Rz,  RS,  represent  the  successive 
responses,  and  Oi,  0*,  Os  •  •  •  On  successive  states  of  the  organism 
approaching  On.  When  the  organism  reaches  the  state  0n,  the 
operation  comes  to  an  end,  or  takes  the  form  of  compensatory 
adjustment  described  above.  The  successive  responses  of  the 
organism  are  complementary  to  an  independently  varying  en- 
vironment, but  the  algebraic  sum  of  environment  and  response, 
instead  of  being  zero,  is  some  intermediate  term  of  an  orderly 
series  which  has  a  last  term.  This  last  term,  in  the  case  of  the 
growing  organism  the  state  of  maturity,  may  be  said  to  be  what 
the  organism  is  tending  to  do  or  accomplish.  It  is  not  merely 
a  tendency  to  become  something,  exhibited  by  an  isolated  system, 
but  a  tendency  so  to  deal  with  external  and  contingent  events  as 
to  promote  the  tendency.  This  implies  an  independent  varia- 
bility on  the  part  of  circumstance  or  environment,  and  a  com- 
plementary variability  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  The 
responses  of  the  organism  are  not  simple  functions  either  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  organism,  or  of  the  confronting  environment; 
but  they  are  such  as  when  combined  with  the  confronting  en- 
vironment produce  a  state  of  the  organism  which  belongs  next 
to  its  existing  state  in  an  orderly  progression.  We  can  represent 
this  more  abstractly  by  letting  Roman  numerals  symbolize  the 
action  of  the  environment,  and  Arabic  numerals  the  action  of 
the  organism.  Compensatory  adjustment  can  then  be  repre- 
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sented  by  /  —  I  =  o,  //  —  2  =  o,  ///  —  3  =  0,  etc. ;  whereas 
progressive  adjustment  would  then  be  represented  by  7+1=2, 
///  +0  =  3,  V  —  I  =  4,  //  +  3  =  5,  until  the  algebraic  sum 
reaches  10,  at  which  point  this  particular  deed  is  done,  and  the 
process  assumes  the  form  I  —  I  =  o,  etc. 

But  growth  is  far  from  being  the  only  instance  of  the  process 
which  life  affords.  Such  a  process  is  illustrated  by  all  reflexes 
that  are  not  of  simple  protective  type.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  instance  of  hunger  above  cited.  The  decrease  of  the  food 
supply  below  par  excites  the  organism  to  compensatory  adjust- 
ment. But  in  its  dealings  with  the  environment  the  hungry 
organism  exhibits  adjustment  of  the  progressive  type.  It  does 
not  act  so  as  to  neutralize  the  environment,  but  so  as  to  combine 
with  it  in  producing  an  orderly  increase  of  satisfaction.  In  other 
words,  equilibrium  is  restored  progressively. 

Needless  to  say  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  a  first  progressive 
adjustment  is  completed  it  may  be  succeeded  not  by  a  com- 
pensatory process,  but  by  a  second  progressive  adjustment,  or 
by  a  series  of  progressive  adjustments.  In  so  far  as  instinctive 
action,  such  as  the  begetting  and  rearing  of  offspring,  can  be 
reduced  to  a  series  of  reflexes,  it  is  evidently  of  this  type. 

7.  But  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  instinctive  action  involves 
a  new  principle,  which  we  shall  now  introduce  under  the  name 
of  'preparatory  adjustment.'  Consider  the  following  account  of 
instinct  offered  by  R.  S.  Lillie : 

"Many  animals  in  temperate  zones  make  in  autumn  or 
throughout  the  year  special  provision  for  passing  the  winter. 
Frogs  hibernate,  many  birds  fly  south,  squirrels  collect  stores  of 
food,  various  insects  such  as  bees  do  the  same,  others  construct 
cocoons,  cysts,  or  burrows  in  which  they  or  their  larvae  lie  dor- 
mant during  the  cold  period.  .  .  .  How  are  these  various  re- 
actions to  be  regarded  from  the  physiological  standpoint?  It  is 
first  to  be  noted  that  all  show  one  evident  characteristic.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  protective  reactions  having  reference  to  a 
certain  definite  and  regularly  recurring  situation  in  the  external 
world,  namely,  the  coming  of  a  prolonged  period  in  which  tem- 
perature is  low  and  food  is  scarce.  Now  what  is  to  be  especially 
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noted  is  that  in  every  one  of  the  above  cases  the  characteristic 
behavior,  which  has  reference  to  the  whole  situation,  is  called 
forth  or  initiated  by  only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  often  a  quite 
inconspicuous  part."1 

Although,  as  our  author  says,  this  performance  is  one  of  main- 
taining equilibrium,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  equilibrium  is  not 
disturbed.  Its  disturbance  is  not  offset  or  neutralized,  but  is 
averted.  That  which  is  reacted  to  is  not  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium, but  the  prospect  or  threat  of  such  disturbance.  A 
series  of  environmental  changes  is  inaugurated  which  if  allowed 
to  take  their  course  would  disturb  the  organism's  equilibrium; 
but  the  organism  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  meets  these  changes 
half-way,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  take  their  course. 

If  we  wish  in  this  case  to  view  the  responses  of  the  organism, 
as  complementary  to  the  action  of  the  environment,  we  must 
correlate  a  series  of  the  former  with  a  series  of  the  latter.  A 
cycle  of  organic  responses  is  complementary  to  a  cycle  of  en- 
vironmental changes.  Or,  in  order  that  a  certain  environmental 
change  may  be  met  so  as  to  maintain  the  organism's  equilibrium, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  organism's  response  should  be  begun  at  a 
certain  time  in  advance.  The  adjustment  to  it  takes  time,  and 
must  be  started  before  the  environmental  change  has  been 
completed.  The  early  stages  of  the  response  will  in  that  case  fail 
to  exhibit  the  compensatory  relation  to  those  changes  of  the  en- 
vironment which  call  them  forth.  This  type  of  response  can  be 
represented  as  follows:  Let  R\  represent  the  initial  response  of 
an  organism  to  E\  which  marks  the  beginning  at  tr  of  a  cycle  of 
changes  in  the  environment.  £1,  for  example,  is  the  autumnal 
temperature,  and  R\  the  first  movement  of  a  migratory  bird: 
toward  the  south.  Ez,  E3,  etc.,  would  then  represent  the 
further  seasonal  changes,  and  ^2,  Ra,  etc.,  the  bird's  continued, 
southerly  flight.  Then,  although  RI  does  not  exhibit  the  com- 
plementary relation  to  Elt  nor  R%  to  Ez,  etc.,  the  cycle  of  re- 
sponses RI  •••  Rnls  complementary  to  the  cycle  of  environmental . 
changes  E\  •  •  •  En;  that  is,  the  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  is 
complementary  to  the  coming  of  winter,  in  that  it  prevents  a > 

1  Op.  dt.,  pp.  603-604.  .•: 
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disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  We  can  say  that  (El  •  •  •  £„)  -  (Ri  •  •  •  RJ  =  o;  but 
must  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  two  cycles  develop  simultane- 
ously the  disequilibrium  Oi  +  En,  for  example,  never  occurs. 
When  at  tn  the  environmental  change  is  completed  which 
would  have  disturbed  the  balance  had  the  organism  remained 
as  at  /',  or  had  its  responses  been  tardy,  these  responses  have 
reached  a  point  which  nullifies  the  environmental  change. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  examples  among  serial 
responses  of  so  complicated  a  nature.  The  animal  which 
endeavors  to  escape  its  enemy  illustrates  the  same  principle  of 
preparatory  adjustment.  The  commencement  of  the  flight  is 
not  complementary  to  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
but  the  flight  as  a  whole  is  complementary  to  the  pursuit  as  a 
whole.  In  some  measure  this  principle  is  obeyed  by  all  protective 
reflexes  that  are  stimulated  by  telesthesia  or  distance  sensation, 
such  as  vision,  hearing  and  smell. 

Again,  this  principle  obtains  not  only  in  the  case  of  compen- 
satory adjustment,  but  in  the  case  of  progressive  adjustment  as 
'well.  The  animal  which  pursues  its  prey  engages  in  a  series  of 
responses  which  exhibit  their  progressively  complementary 
.character  only  when  they  terminate  in  the  capture  of  the  prey. 
The  pursuit  as  a  whole,  taken  as  a  response  to  the  flight  as  a  whole, 
produces  a  result  which  constitutes  a  phase  in  the  progressive 
satisfaction  of  hunger.  Similarly,  the  complex  series  of  re- 
sponses involved  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  is  progressive 
and  not  compensatory  merely;  but  only  in  so  far  as  these  re- 
sponses are  subdivided  into  unit-cycles,  such  as  procreation, 
nest-building,  food-getting,  etc.,  where  the  earlier  phases  of  each 
unit-cycle  are  complementary  only  in  respect  of  what  they  prepare 
or  make  ready. 

8.  Shall  we,  then,  regard  behavior  of  this  complementary  sort 
as  purposive?  Shall  we  say  that  the  organism  seeks  to  avoid 
death  or  loss  of  vitality?  Shall  we  say  that  the  organism  procures 
food  for  the  sake  of  completing  its  growth?  Shall  we  say  that  the 
organism  stores  food  or  builds  nests,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
species? 
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That  complementary  adjustment  is  important  and  distinctive 
in  principle  is  not  to  be  denied.  Nor  is  there  any  absolute  ground 
for  rejecting  the  terminology  of  purpose.  The  important  thing 
is  to  distinguish  principles,  and  not  to  label  them.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  interior  temperature  for 
which  the  thermostat  is  set  as  good,  since  the  heating-plant 
tends  to  maintain  it ;  and  to  speak  of  a  cold  wind  or  open  window 
as  bad,  since  it  needs  to  be  offset  by  a  restorative  mechanism. 
Similarly  it  would  not  be  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  maturity  of  a 
plant  as  good,  since  the  organism's  responses  tend  to  bring  the 
organism  to  that  form;  and  to  speak  of  food  as  good  since  the 
organism's  responses  utilize  them.  The  propriety  of  such  a  use 
of  terms  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  more  restricted 
use  which  is  more  convenient.  That  there  is  such  a  more  re- 
stricted use  is  evident.  These  terms  can  be  reserved  for  plastic  or 
modifiable  adjustment,  as  distinguished  from  adjustment  of  the 
automatic  type  so  far  described.  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  meaning  of  automatism. 

The  complementary  adjustment  of  the  types  so  far  considered 
can  be  summarily  expressed  by  the  formula,  E  +  R  =  C. 
The  responses  of  the  adapted  system  vary  with  the  action  of  the 
environment  according  to  some  constant  rule.  The  sum  of  the 
stimulus  and  the  response  may  be  zero,  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
compensatory  adjustment;  or  the  sum  may  be  some  value  of  an 
orderly  series,  as  in  the  case  of  progressive  adjustment;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  preparatory  adjustment,  a  series  of  responses  may 
so  combine  with  a  series  of  stimuli  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sum, 
which  is  either  zero,  or  some  value  of  an  orderly  series.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  whether  simple  or  complex,  the  independent  vari- 
able is  the  environmental  action,  the  dependent  variable  is  the 
organic  response,  while  the  outcome  or  resultant  is  constant. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  the  organism  behaves  in  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations in  such  wise  as  to  produce  a  constant  result.  The  organism 
may  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  environment  in  respect  of  that 
constant  result.  But  it  is  not  significant  to  say  that  the  response 
occurs  because  of  that  result.  Given  the  constant  result  as  a  law, 
the  response  occurs  because  of  the  stimulus.  In  order  to  make  it 
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proper  to  speak  of  the  response  as  occurring  because  of  the  result, 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  result  itself  should  be  the  inde- 
pendent variable.  We  must  be  able  to  say:  when  E  +  R 
results  in  a  certain  way,  M,  then  E  +  R  occurs;  otherwise  not. 
Behavior  is  automatic  when,  given  a  value  for  the  stimulus,  the 
response  may  be  deduced  from  some  constant  or  rule. 

The  occurrence  of  such  responding  mechanisms,  and  their 
recurrence  or  persistence,  might  be  due  to  accident,  or  might  be 
due  to  natural  selection.  In  an  environment  possessing  a  certain 
constancy,  where  a  class  or  sequence  of  stimuli  is  recurrent,  the 
responsive  mechanisms  that  will  tend  to  survive  will  be  those 
whose  responses  are  complementary  to  the  environment  in  respect 
of  survival.  Professor  Lillie  has  shown  that  the  elaborate 
preparatory  responses  characteristic  of  animal  instinct  are  of  the 
same  type  as  the  simpler  reflexes  which  are  ordinarily  supposed 
to  exemplify  automatism. 

"On  closer  examination  such  an  instinctive  action,  though 
complex,  is  seen  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  simple  pro- 
tective or  food-securing  reflex,  as  regards  both  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  aroused  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
animal  itself  or  of  its  species.  In  every  case  of  a  purposive  in- 
stinct we  find  the  organism  reacting  in  a  constant  manner  to  a 
condition  that  recurs  with  constancy.  The  case  differs  from  the 
direct  reaction  to  the  presence  of  food-material  only  in  its  com- 
plexity, and  in  the  fact  that  the  total  situation  to  which  adjust- 
ment is  made  takes  time  to  develop,  and,  hence,  an  essential  part 
of  the  reaction  involving  adjustment  is  made  in  advance."1 

The  cycle  of  the  seasons  is  a  constant  feature  of  any  given 
environment.  An  organism  adapted  to  any  given  environment 
will  possess  not  only  specific  responsive  propensities,  but  a  more 
complex  propensity  to  a  temporal  series  of  responses  which  form 
a  cycle  complementary  to  that  of  the  seasons.  If  natural  selection 
can  account  for  the  more  simple  case  it  can  equally  well  account 
for  the  more  complex  case.  The  latter  is  equally  automatic 
the  sense  that  the  complementary  character  of  the  interaction, 
its  organized  or  systematic  character,  is  simply  a  description  o 

1  op.  dt.,  pp.  604-605. 
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law  which  holds  of  the  action  of  the  component  agents.  The 
responding  organism  behaves  in  a  constant  manner  which  can 
be  formulated  as  E  +  O  =  C;  its  behavior  illustrates  or  exhibits 
this  law.  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  organism  that  it  so  behaves 
as  to  bring  this  law  into  operation.  The  law  is  the  determination 
of  its  behavior,  but  not  the  effect  of  its  operation.  For  conduct 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  brings  complementary  adjustment 
into  existence,  we  must  look  further.1 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

1  C/.  an  article  entitled  "  Docility  and  Purposiveness,"  to  be  published  in  The 
Psychological  Review  for  January,  1918. 


INTROSPECTION  AND   INTUITION. 

\\  7HEN  a  philosopher  asserts  that  important  metaphysical 
*  •  results  can  be  obtained  by  exercising  the  mind  in  a  way 
which  other  philosophers  have  slighted  or  wholly  neglected,  his 
argument  is  bound  to  raise  questions  that  profoundly  affect  the 
science  of  the  mind  itself.  Such  a  theory  forces  the  philosopher 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  mind,  and  psychologists,  however 
little  they  may  desire  to  dabble  in  metaphysics,  must  at  least 
consider  whether  the  mind  really  has  those  resources  from  which 
so  much  is  expected,  and  whether,  if  these  resources  exist,  the 
science  of  psychology  has  taken  sufficient  account  of  them. 
M.  Bergson's  theory  of  intuition  is  a  striking  instance  in  point. 
If  we  are  to  believe,  with  M.  Bergson  and  his  interpreters,  that 
intuition  is  the  only  road  that  can  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
truth  triumphant,  we  must  ask  what  manner  of  psychological 
process  this  intuition  is,  and  whether  it  is  included  in  those 
descriptions  of  the  mind  and  its  operations  which  we  had  pre- 
viously accepted.  If  the  science  of  psychology  had  already  taken 
account  of  it  under  whatsoever  name,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
of  two  alternatives  one.  Either,  on  the  one  hand,  psychology 
has  been  guilty  of  a  fallacy  of  non-observation  or  of  mal-observa- 
tion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  such  process  as 
intuition. 

It  is  useless  to  retort  that  psychology,  being  what  it  is,  can 
never  consider  this  question.  This  reply,  indeed,  seems  plausible 
to  those  disciples  of  M.  Bergson  who  have  abandoned  scrip, 
shoes  and  staves  to  follow  him  single-mindedly  in  all  things. 
They  believe  that  psychology  is  a  science  touched  with  the  palsy 
of  the  intellect,  and  tarred  with  that  practical  brush  which  can 
never  find  a  use  for  truth,  while  intuition  pertains  to  any  meta- 
physics that  understands  itself,  and  consequently  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  scientific  psychology.  But  even  if  this  sharp  and  easy 
separation  were  true  of  the  results  attained  by  psychological  and 
intuitive  methods  respectively,  the  mental  process  of  which 
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intuition  consists  would  be  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychol- 
ogy. Not  only  is  intuition  a  possible  mental  exercise,  we  are 
told,  but  it  is  one  which  we  all  practice  on  some  occasions,  and 
can  educate  to  great  perfection  if  we  give  our  minds  to  the  task. 
Again  intuition,  like  psychology,  has  the  study  of  our  own  mind 
for  its  immediate  object.  "There  is  one  reality,  at  least,  which 
we  all  seize  from  within,  by  intuition  and  not  by  simple  analysis. 
It  is  our  own  personality  in  its  flowing  through  time — our  self 
which  endures.  We  may  sympathize  intellectually  with  nothing 
else,  but  we  certainly  sympathize  with  our  own  selves."1  Psy- 
chology, then,  must  consider  what  intuition  is,  and  the  best  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  compare  the  intuitive  method  of  investigating 
personality  with  the  introspective  method  of  ordinary  psychology. 
Psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  that  is  to  say  it  is  a  science 
which  tries  to  prove  general  laws  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
careful  observations.  The  laws  are  laws  of  what  has  been  ob- 
served, and  of  facts  which  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  observed.  Thus  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  science  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
observation  employed,  and  on  the  results  of  this  observation. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  although  there  are  heretics  like  the  be- 
haviorists,  that  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  psychology  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  psychological  observation  is  ultimately  intro- 
spection. The  psychologist,  no  doubt,  may  observe  the  behavior 
of  others,  and  the  behavior  of  his  own  body.  He  ought  to  do  so. 
And  he  may  draw  important  inferences  from  anything  which  has 
the  stamp  of  mind  upon  it,  whether  a  fragment  of  an  Etruscan 
sherd,  or  the  faint  traces  of  the  cult  of  Mithra.  But  he  has,  in 
the  end,  to  translate  this  behavior  and  these  relics  into  terms  of 
mind,  and  he  cannot  undertake  the  translation  unless  he  has 
access  to  the  mental  equivalents.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore, 
he  has  to  depend  upon  the  observation  of  his  own  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  introspection.  He  cannot  directly  observe  the 
minds  of  others.  And  although  a  good  translator  of  behavior 
can  only  perform  his  task  adequately  if  he  is  capable  of  en- 
larging the  narrow  bounds  of  his  personal  experience  by  the  ex- 

1  Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  English  translation,  p.  8. 
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ercise  of  an  ample  imagination,  the  fact  of  his  ultimate  depen- 
dence upon  introspection  remains  unaltered. 

Introspection,  indeed,  appears  to  have  much  in  common  with 
intuition,  since  it  is  restricted  to  the  mind  of  the  subject;  and 
some  of  the  current  descriptions  of  introspection  seem  to  apply 
equally  to  intuition.  In  fact  introspection,  like  its  forerunner 
the  'internal  sense'  or  the  'ideas  of  reflection'  of  the  English 
philosophers,  is  usually  described  in  terms  so  general  that  a  sort 
of  oracular  amphiboly  is  positively  encouraged.  If  introspection 
means  nothing  except  "attention  to  the  workings  of  one's  own 
mind,"  or  "that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions," little  or  nothing  is  said  of  the  precise  manner  of  operation 
which  it  is.  The  veriest  sceptic  must  admit  that  this  operation 
is  somehow  possible,  and  the  psychologist  seems  content  with 
that  admission.  He  appeals  to  introspection  when  it  suits  him, 
but  he  seldom  explains  precisely  what  he  means  by  the  process, 
or  whether  he  appeals  to  the  same  kind  of  self-observation  in  each 
case.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  criticism  like 
M.  Bergson's  should  be  made.  M.  Bergson  complains  that  the 
science  of  psychology  is  so  careless  of  its  real  evidence  that  it  is 
content  with  the  enumeration  of  a  series  of  results  perversely 
interpeted  and  actually  spurious.  It  presents  the  world  with  a 
set  of  intellectual  constructions  resting  upon  an  artificial  inter- 
pretation of  the  mind.  Instead  of  this  futility  he  proposes  to 
understand  the  mind  in  a  more  adequate  way  than  heretofore, 
and,  in  effect,  to  show  how  the  mind  can  be  understood  and  its 
reality  shown  without  the  fatal  twist  and  warp  of  misleading 
preconceptions. 

It  is  a  real  service  to  psychology  that  this  important  issue  should 
be  raised  by  one  who  has  the  power  to  make  his  protest  felt. 
Unfortunately,  however,  M.  Bergson  includes  all  psychologists 
in  a  sweeping  condemnation,  although  many  of  them  profess  a 
creed  and  a  policy  very  similar  to  his  own.  He  maintains  that 
psychological  analysis  inevitably  involves  psychologists  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  tesselation  of  states  of  consciousness  out  of  whk 
life  and  continuity  have  been  cruelly  frozen.  If  this  accusation 
can  be  sustained  it  follows  that  the  great  majority  of  contempor- 
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ary  psychologists  are  committed,  without  knowing  it,  to  a 
method  which  precludes  them  from  attaining  their  professed 
aims.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  psychologists  like  Professor 
Ward  or  M.  Fouill^e,  to  mention  only  two  out  of  many,  could 
accept  M.  Bergson's  indictment.  They  have  argued  with  tire- 
some if  necessary  iteration  that  psychology  is  not  a  thing  of 
dead  atoms  or  fossilized  states,  that  discrete  ideas,  sensations, 
and  images  cannot  constitute  a  mind,  although  they  may  be 
tortured  into  a  mosaic.  Indeed,  the  kernel  of  their  contentions, 
for  many  years,  has  been  that  empiricists  like  Hume  or  Condillac 
or  M.  Taine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  transcendentalists  with  a 
Kantian  training  on  the  other  hand,  have  failed  precisely  because 
they  were  pledged  to  those  misconceptions  which,  according  to 
M.  Bergson,  infect  all  psychology.  These  psychical  fragments, 
they  maintain,  can  neither  find  their  own  cement,  as  the  asso- 
ciationists  supposed,  nor  accept  transcendental  mortar.  And 
the  reason  is  that  there  are  no  such  fragments.  Physical  ana- 
logies do  not  apply  to  mind.  At  the  very  least  biological  ones 
must  be  employed.  Continuity,  differentiation,  life,  evolution 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  if  M.  Bergson's  strictures 
on  psychology  are  justified,  the  methods  of  these  psychologists 
must  commit  them  further  than  they  think  and  put  a  barrier 
between  their  researches  and  those  results  which  they,  in 
common  with  M.  Bergson,  proclaim  to  be  true.  Their  methods 
must  either  be  transformed  into  M.  Bergson's  intuition,  or  else 
they  will  be  plunged,  logically,  into  the  very  pit  which  they  desire 
to  avoid. 

What,  then,  is  the  defect  of  the  introspective  method,  as  com- 
monly conceived  ?  Attention  to  our  own  mental  operations  seems 
innocuous  enough,  and  yet,  according  to  M.  Bergson,  it  is  bound 
to  result  in  suicidal  self-vivisection  with  its  inevitable  sequel  in  a 
psychological  mortuary.  If  M.  Bergson  can  establish  his  case 
he  must  be  able  to  show  that  psychologists  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  wrong  sort  of  attention.  And  although,  with  the  zeal 
of  a  synthetic  philosopher,  he  is  apt  to  neglect  fine  distinctions, 
and  to  use  the  same  argumentative  stone  to  kill  somewhat  dif- 
ferent birds,  we  may  perhaps  discover  part  of  his  meaning  by  the 
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exercise  of  a  little  patience.  He  speaks,  indeed,  as  if  the  whole 
affair  depended  upon  the  insufficiency  of  concepts,  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  intellectual  analysis.  But  these  are  matters  of 
the  interpretation  of  introspection,  not  of  introspection  itself. 
The  mere  attention  to  the  workings  of  our  own  minds  cannot 
involve  this  species  of  falsification  unless  we  add  it  ourselves. 
Introspection  is  not  a  thing  of  concepts  or  ratiocination.  It  is 
not  primarily  a  thing  of  analysis.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  observa- 
tion and  nothing  else.  Why,  then,  should  it  deceive? 

Although  introspection,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
have  characteristic  differences  from  any  other  process,  it  is 
more  closely  allied  to  some  of  the  remaining  processes  than 
to  others.  The  observation  of  the  mind  must  be  a  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  mind  similar  to  that  species  of  direct 
acquaintance  which  we  call  the  perception  of  objects.  On  this 
account  M.  Bergson's  description  of  the  science  of  psychology 
should  run  parallel  to  his  well-known  theories  of  sense-perception. 
A  percept,  he  would  have  us  observe,  is  always  a  fragment.  It  is 
a  sketch  or  a  snap-shot  limited  in  point  of  perspective  and  in 
point  of  duration.  The  futility  of  science  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  attempts  to  construct  reality  out  of  these  fragments, 
either  out  of  the  percepts  themselves  or  out  of  the  artificial 
substitutes  for  them  which  we  call  concepts.  If  the  stock  of 
these  runs  too  low,  science  has  only  one  resource  at  its  disposal, 
and  that  is  to  collect  or  construct  others  to  fill  the  gaps.  But 
this  enterprise  is  no  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  end  than  the 
forlorn  endeavor  to  make  Paris  out  of  an  infinity  of  sketch- 
books. M.  Bergson  argues  therefore  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
merely  an  attempt  at  construction  out  of  palpably  inadequate 
materials.  It  is  the  same  with  the  science  of  the  mind.  The 
psychologist  collects  glimpses  of  his  mind,  and  fits  them  together 
as  well  as  he  can.  When  he  is  tired,  a  younger  or  more  resource- 
ful psychologist  obtains  fresh  glimpses  and  inserts  them  at  the 
points  which  he  judges  to  be  suitable.  And  so  the  play  goes  on. 

M.  Bergson  seeks  to  correct  these  errors  by  the  use  of  a  radi- 
cally different  method.  According  to  him,  comprehension  can  be 
attained  only  by  being,  not  by  looking,  not  by  observation  but  by 
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intuition.  There  is  one  and  only  one  way  to  know  thyself,  and 
that  is  to  be  thyself.  He  who  would  understand  dare  not  content 
himself  with  watching.  He  must  beat  with  the  heart  of  his  own 
reality,  and  throb  with  the  pulse  of  its  arteries.  Intellectual 
auscultation,  intellectual  sympathy,  absorption  in  that  becoming 
which  is  reality  itself,  these  are  the  phrases  through  which  M. 
Bergson  tries  to  express  what  he  means  by  intuition.  There  is 
far  more  in  this  theory  than  merely  an  objection  to  the  arti- 
ficiality of  science,  or  than  M.  de  Blainville's  now  well-worn 
antithesis  between  static  and  dynamic.1  Many  would  assent 
to  the  view  that  the  orbis  terrarum  of  the  natural  sciences  is  only 
a  record  of  fictions  and  immobilities,  and  that  the  Mundus  of 
philosophers  is  only  a  conceptual  scheme,  far  too  orderly  for  the 
facts  and  manifestly  an  artifact.2  But  few  would  accept  the 
really  startling  conclusion  that  direct  acquaintance  must  be 
misleading  unless  it  merges  itself  in  identity,  and  many  would 
hold  that  such  absorption  or  identity  could  not  count  itself  to 
be  apprehension  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  theory  of  this  kind 
can  point  to  a  distinguished  philosophical  lineage.  The  literal 
identity  between  apprehension  and  being,  in  some  form  or  other, 
has  been  the  ideal  of  mysticism  from  Plotinus  to  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  from  the  comprehensio  incomprehensibilis  of  Nicolaus 
Cusanus  to  Mr.  Bradley's  supra-logical  and  supra-relational 
feeling.  It  should  therefore  be  treated  with  respect. 

Much  metaphysics  and  a  severe  strain  upon  the  imagination 
are  required  before  it  becomes  conceivable  that  this  immersion 
into  the  being  of  things  would  be  possible  in  any  other  instance 
than  that  of  the  thinker's  own  personality.  If  the  springs  of 
our  own  nature  may  be  revealed  in  this  way  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  springs  of  a  sofa  could  be,  and  the  intellectual  detonation 
required  on  this  theory  for  comprehending  the  reality  of  a  high 
explosive  in  action  would  be  unduly  hazardous.  Even  sympathy 
with  the  ape  and  the  tiger  would  seem  to  be  liker  the  unverifiable 
projection  of  a  fanciful  mood  of  our  own,  than  identification  with 
their  reality.  It  is  better,  then,  to  restrict  our  discussion  to  the 

1  See  Comte,  Cours  de  philosophic  positive,  pp.  32-33,  for  this  historical  reference. 
*See  e.g.,  Whitehead,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1915-16,  p.  122. 
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one  sphere  in  which,  as  M.  Bergson  claims,  it  is  certainly  applic- 
able. And  that  is  the  sphere  of  the  self.  On  this  restriction  two 
principal  questions  arise.  Is  this  intuition  possible?  If  it  is, 
in  what  way  is  it  truer  than  introspection? 

The  possibility,  or  even  the  difficulty,  of  intuition  can  be 
determined  only  when  we  have  discovered  what  precisely  is 
excluded  from  it.  Clearly,  the  process  cannot  simply  consist 
in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  ourselves.  For  what  else  can  we  be 
at  any  time?  Nor,  again,  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  can  it  consist 
merely  in  consciously  allowing  ourselves  to  be  ourselves,  since  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  we  ever  exist,  properly  speaking, 
except  when  we  are  conscious.  Intuition,  in  fact,  is  not  the 
normal  condition  of  the  mind,  or  even  of  the  unsophisticated 
mind;  still  less  is  it  the  inevitable  condition  of  any  mind.  The 
process  of  intuition  occurs,  if  it  does  occur,  comparatively  seldom, 
although,  fortunately,  M.  Bergson  considers  it  to  be  a  more  fre- 
quent event,  as  he  understands  it,  than  Plotinus  supposed. 
Plotinus,  as  his  disciple  Porphyry  relates,  experienced  the  state 
only  four  times  in  a  long  lifetime,  and  Porphyry  did  not  claim 
that  he  himself  had  ever  attained  it.  On  any  acceptation,  how- 
ever, intuition  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  event,  except  pos- 
sibly among  the  initiated. 

We  must  suppose,  then,  that  most  self-consciousness  and  self- 
observation  contain  irrelevancies  which  intuition  must  learn  to 
overlook.  This,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  mysticism. 
Oriental  mysticism  is  pledged  to  an  intuition  which  depends  upon 
negation.  The  Eastern  mystic  seeks  to  find  himself  by  cutting 
his  soul  adrift  from  its  customary  moorings.  The  surface  of  life, 
according  to  his  creed,  is  a  place  of  tension,  a  meeting-point  of 
the  mind  with  surrounding  influences  which  are  irrelevant  to 
the  depths  of  his  spirit.  To  find  the  depths  we  must  exclude  all 
reference  to  other  things,  and  consequently  must  ignore  the 
great  majority  of  our  thoughts  and  purposes.  Intellectual 
mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  born  in  the  meeting  of  East  and 
West,  requires  the  loftiest  employment  of  the  intellect  as  a  purge 
to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  purity  which  is  nobler  still.  It  may  cul- 
minate, indeed,  in  an  ecstasy  of  tranquillity  which  bears  a  super- 
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ficial  resemblance  to  the  oriental  ideal.  But  it  is  tried  as  by  fire 
through  a  long  intellectual  discipline,  and  the  negation  implied 
in  all  such  purification  is  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  the  oriental. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mysticism  of  activity  like  M.  Bergson's 
regards  the  problem  of  elimination  and  negation  in  a  distinctive 
fashion  of  its  own.  For  it  also  there  must  be  elimination,  but 
it  is  not  an  elimination  which  requires  either  the  alchemy  of  the 
intellect,  or  an  isolation  of  the  self  from  its  contact  with  things. 
The  mysticism  of  activity,  it  is  true,  must  be  expressed  meta- 
phorically by  such  phrases  as  the  attempt  to  enter  into  the  inner 
springs  of  process,  movement,  behavior.  But  this  process  or  life 
is  always  going  on.  It  works  upon  other  things  and  feels  their 
influence.  And  what  intuition  chiefly  requires  in  the  way  of 
negation  is  only  the  unlearning  of  our  inveterate  habits  of  misin- 
terpretation. 

A  simple  analogy  from  current  philosophical  theory  may  serve 
as  an  illustration.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the  intricate 
and  important  problems  of  sense-perception  with  any  prospect  of 
enlightenment  until  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  'hard 
data'  of  direct  perception  and  the  mass  of  imperfectly  coherent 
interpretation  in  which  they  are  folded  as  in  a  garment.  What 
is  commonly  described  as  the  testimony  of  eyes  or  ears  is  in  part 
a  common-sense  hallucination ;  and  even  if  these  uncritical  inter- 
pretations have  a  justifiable  meaning,  the  meaning  cannot  be 
found  unless  they  are  discarded  in  the  first  instance  to  make  room 
for  unbiased  investigation.  As  Reid  maintained  long  ago,  a 
percept  is  not  so  much  a  fact  as  a  sign,  and  its  signification, 
unfortunately,  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  he  supposed. 
The  psychologist  and  the  philosopher  have  to  learn,  far  more 
thoroughly  than  the  artist,  what  the  innocence  of  the  eye  is; 
and  it  ought  to  be  needless,  nowadays,  to  explain  that  this  task 
is  arduous,  and  that  sometimes  it  may  even  appear  to  be  unnatural 
and  disingenuous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  philosophy  of  this  important  question,  and  there 
is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  when  the  task  has  been  faith- 
fully accomplished  reality  itself  may  be  revealed,  and  the  seeming 
be  identical  with  the  actual.  Similarly  it  is  at  least  legitimate  to 
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urge  that  what  an  introspective  psychologist  must  learn  first  and 
foremost  is  the  innocence  of  the  mind.  He  must  learn  to 
examine  his  mind,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  spectacles  of  com- 
mon-sense hallucination,  and  this  task  also  is  arduous  and  may 
seem  disingenuous.  But  there  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  it 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  psychology,  and  even  that  the 
reality  of  the  mind  may  thus  appear  unconditionally  and  ab- 
solutely. From  this  point  of  view,  M.  Bergson's  durie  is  no 
more  of  a  mystery  than  Mr.  Russell's  sense-datum. 

Some  of  the  difficulties,  then,  of  M.  Bergson's  theory  seem 
only  to  be  those  that  anyone  might  expect  to  meet  when  he 
really  came  to  grips  with  his  subject,  and  the  advice  to  phi- 
losophers which  M.  Bergson  bases  on  his  theory  seems  like  a 
sound  rule  of  method.  With  sufficient  practice,  he  maintains,  a 
philosopher  can  learn  not  merely  to  auscultate  the  heart,  but  to 
pour  with  the  blood  through  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins.  In 
less  metaphorical  language,  though  still  not  without  metaphor, 
the  philosopher,  after  he  has  put  himself  into  the  center  and  found 
its  reality,  may,  like  the  reality  itself,  work  from  the  center 
outwards,  and  so  he  may  find  how  the  movement  expands  and 
grows.  And  M.  Bergson  has  great  hopes  of  this  method,  not 
without  justification.  Much  of  the  best  of  his  own  work  consists 
in  the  meticulous  accuracy  with  which  he  records  the  psycho- 
logical results  obtained  in  this  spirit.  Indeed,  his  work  has  so 
much  psychological  importance  in  these  respects  that  the  psy- 
chologist, or  at  any  rate  the  speculative  psychologist,  is  pained 
by  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  wonders  why  such  results  cannot 
really  be  psychology  and  must  be  metaphysics.  He  wonders,  in  a 
word,  whether  intuition  is  not  simply  another  name  for  intro- 
spection, used  as  it  should  be  used.  Is  the  observation  of  the 
mind  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  really  incapable  of  attain- 
ing and  verifying  M.  Bergson's  results?  Is  a  revolution  required, 
or  only  a  reform? 

The  main  difficulty  seems  to  turn  upon  a  point  of  theory,  and 
a  difficult  point  of  theory.  As  we  have  seen,  M.  Bergson  holds 
that  intuition  is  true  and  absolute  because  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
identity  of  thinker  and  thought;  and  he  sides  with  the  mystics 
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in  asserting  that  no  comprehension  can  be  true  or  absolute  unless 
this  condition  is  fulfilled.  This  is  contrary  to  the  preconceptions 
of  natural  science,  including  psychology.  The  sciences  claim, 
and  would  be  stultified  if  they  could  not  claim,  that  it  is  possible 
to  observe  things  truly  and  directly  without  becoming  them,  and 
conversely  that  knowledge  of  them,  so  far  from  being  bettered, 
would  be  annihilated  if,  per  impossibile,  it  became  them.  Indeed, 
after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  artificiality  of  science 
in  some  respects,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  unless  direct  acquain- 
tance, without  identity,  could  be  absolutely  true  of  some  realities 
both  in  observation  and  reasoning,  knowledge,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  would  have  vanished  beyond  recall. 

Science  is  fundamentally  discovery.  It  is  not  primarily  repre- 
sentation or  construction;  and  this  assumption  is  implied  in 
psychological  observation  as  much  as  in  any  other  case.  If  so, 
many  of  M.  Bergson's  objections  to  psychology  must  be  hollow. 
True,  if  the  knowledge  of  Paris  really  consisted  in  piecing  together 
a  number  of  pictorial  representations  of  Paris  M.  Bergson  would 
be  justified  in  his  demurrer,  and  similarly  he  would  have  a  right 
to  reject  current  psychology  in  to  to.  Representation  or  construc- 
tion of  this  kind  has  the  defects  of  its  origin.  It  cannot  have  any 
reality  other  than  that  of  the  representations  and  constructions 
themselves;  and  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  any  theory 
of  knowledge  is  to  explain  how,  in  cases  where  direct  acquaintance 
with  the  reality  is  impossible,  representation  of  any  kind  can 
be  more  than  a  tolerably  convenient  fiction.  But  it  is  merely 
perverse  to  suppose  that  the  only  alternative  to  a  representative 
theory,  pur  sang,  is  the  identification  of  the  knowing  process 
with  its  object.  There  remains  at  least  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  direct  acquaintance  without  representation  in  any  shape 
or  degree.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  observe  some  things 
as  they  really  are  without  intermediaries?  Why  not  construct 
or  represent,  if  we  must  do  so,  upon  this  basis,  instead  of  upon  a 
basis  of  representations?  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why 
such  direct  acquaintance  should  not  bring  us  into  touch  with 
reality,  should  not  be  true,  should  not  be  absolute. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  M.  Bergson's  objections  seem  to  remain 
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on  this  assumption,  but  they  remain  only  in  a  sense  to  which 
his  own  theory  is  equally  liable.  The  observation  of  things  and 
the  observation  of  the  mind  are  undoubtedly  limited  and  selective. 
We  cannot  perceive  all  sides  of  a  cube  at  once,  nor  can  we,  at 
any  one  moment,  observe  the  whole  span  of  our  life  in  its  full 
complexity  of  detail.  But  the  fact  of  limitation  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  observation  is  incorrect  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
the  principal  duty  of  any  sane  theory  of  observation  is  to  save 
the  appearances  so  far  as  they  can  be  saved.  M.  Bergson,  for  his 
part,  ought  to  admit  the  same  difficulty.  The  inadequacy  of 
introspective  observation  must  be  matched  by  the  inadequacy 
of  intuition.  The  self  cannot  be  less  than  its  whole  life.  The 
direct  object  of  introspection  must  be  limited  in  duration,  and 
so  must  the  span  of  intuition.  This  difficulty,  therefore,  remains 
when  a  generous  discount  has  been  granted  for  'interpenetration,' 
for  the  way  in  which  the  present  is  molded  by  the  past  and  big 
with  the  future.  Intuition,  ex  hypothesi,  can  only  select  part  of 
the  self.  All  that  the  psychologist  can  do,  on  this  theory  as  on 
the  usual  one,  is  to  expand  and  interpret  as  carefully  as  he  can. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  M.  Bergson 's  strictures  upon  psycho- 
logical method  are  much  less  securely  founded  than  he  supposes, 
and  indeed  that  the  method  may  be  valid,  however  sadly  par- 
ticular psychologists  may  have  gone  beyond  their  record,  and 
blundered  accordingly.  The  question  in  dispute  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  a  highly  abstract  and,  as  some  may  think, 
to  a  comparatively  unimportant  issue.  Wherein  does  intuition 
differ  from  introspection  except  in  so  far  as  it  claims  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  reality  intuited?  I  shall  try  to  show  that  this 
difference  is  too  important  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  empty  prowess  of  theorists. 

When  J.  S.  Mill,  discussing  Comte's  objection  to  introspection, 
remarked  contemptuously  that  "there  is  little  need  for  an  elabor- 
ate refutation  of  a  fallacy  respecting  which  the  only  wonder  is 
that  it  should  impose  on  any  one,"1  he  underestimated  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem.  The  form  of  Comte's  objection,  it  is 
true,  is  so  strained  and  unnatural  that  it  is  strange  that  an 

1  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,  p.  63. 
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acute  intellect  could  ever  have  harbored  it.  According  to  him 
there  can  be  observation  only  if  the  organ  which  observes  is 
existentially  distinct  from  the  object  it  observes,1  so  that  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  anatomy,  and  the  absence  of  any  ana- 
tomical organ  for  the  internal  sense  distinct  from  the  facts 
observed  is  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the  impossibility  of  intro- 
spection. The  answer  to  this  is  evidently  that  no  organ  ever 
observes.  It  is  the  mind  which  sees  or  hears,  not  the  eyes  or 
ears.  And  consequently  the  appeal  to  physiology  is  worthless 
as  a  direct  argument.  But  the  difficulty  may  be  put  in  another 
way  and  then  be  serious.  Observation  through  the  senses  is  an 
act  directly  acquainted  with  its  object,  and  in  no  way  identical 
with  that  object.  But  in  introspection  observer  and  observed  are 
one,  and  thus  there  appears  to  be  no  counterpart  to  introspection 
in  any  other  species  of  observation.  There  is  therefore  a  sug- 
gestion that  introspection  may  require  a  unique  theory  of  knowl- 
edge for  itself,  and  that  this  unique  theory  may  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  M.  Bergson  calls  intuition.  What  is  really 
needed  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  empathy,  or  Einfuhlung, 
rather  than  observation  proper. 

Clearly  the  case  is  peculiar,  as  the  interminable  discussions 
concerning  consciousness  and  self-consciousness  show.  We  are 
told,  not  infrequently,  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  explaining 
the  fact  of  self-consciousness,  to  wit  that  consciousness,  alone 
among  entities,  is  capable  of  being,  as  it  were,  totally  reflected 
upon  itself,  and  that  psychology  arises  from  this  circumstance 
and  not  from  any  heroically  impossible  feats  of  self-observation 
or  introspection.  Even  M.  Fouille"e  sometimes  seems  to  put  the 
matter  in  this  way.  "Let  us  conclude,"  he  says,  " that  conscious- 
ness is  neither  a  distinct  faculty  nor  a  distinct  act ;  it  is  simply  a 
constant  and  immediate  characteristic  common  to  the  psychical 
functions.  There  is  no  'consciousness'  precisely  because  these 
functions  are  essentially  conscious.  The  word  consciousness 
merely  expresses  this  original  property  of  all  mental  phenomena 
in  virtue  of  which  they  are  experienced  (eprouves)  at  the  time  in 
which  they  exist,  and  have  no  existence  except  in  being  experi- 

1  Cours  de  phil.  pos,  pp.  35-36. 
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enced.  Conscious  existence  is  really  such  only  in  a  spontaneous 
and  subjective  form;  the  reflective  and  objective  form  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  fresh  combination  of  facts  spontaneously  conscious."1 
According  to  this  statement,  introspection  implies  an  objectiva- 
tion  which  eo  ipso  falsifies. 

The  same  point  of  view  is  very  clearly  expressed  and  defended 
in  Mr.  Bradley's  discussion  of  the  relation  between  self  and  not- 
self  in  two  of  the  most  striking  chapters  of  his  Appearance,  and 
it  has  its  defenders  even  among  the  realists.  Professor  Alexander, 
for  instance,  maintains  stoutly  that  the  order  of  psychical  events 
is  enjoyed  and  not  contemplated.  The  negative  part  of  his 
thesis,  however,  is  much  more  disputable  than  the  positive,  and 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  only  a  per- 
functory challenge,  precisely  because  the  positive  part  of  it  is  so 
manifestly  true.  Psychical  processes  are  enjoyed.  They  exist 
in  being  enjoyments,  and  the  whole  task  of  the  psychologist 
is  the  study  of  such  enjoyments  together  with  any  facts 
that  may  be  required  for  their  explanation.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  directly  acquainted  with  reality,  as  it 
is,  why  should  there  not  be  direct  acquaintance  with  the  mind  and 
its  enjoyments?  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  contemplate 
enjoyments,  granting  that  psychical  process  is  enjoyment,  and 
usually  occurs  without  being  contemplated,  just  as  things  usually 
exist  uncontemplated?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  psycho- 
logy except  the  attempt  at  contemplation  of  these  enjoyments, 
and  deductions  therefrom?  Mr.  Alexander's  theory  seems  to  fit 
every  purpose  except  that  of  the  psychologist,  and  psychology, 
accordingly,  must  endeavor  to  show  that  direct  observation  of 
the  mind  is  feasible. 

Psychologists,  for  the  most  part,  feel  the  peculiarity  of  their 
position  so  acutely  that  they  tend  to  resort  to  a  subterfuge. 
They  maintain  that  introspection  is  always  retrospection.  This 
theory,  for  it  is  really  a  theory,  is  often  put  forward  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.2  When  we  seriously  make  the  attempt  to 
examine  our  minds  we  find,  it  is  said,  that  we  only  remember  a 


1  Fouillee,  La  psychologic  des  idies-farces.     Introduction  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxix. 

2  Cf.  Myers,  Text  Book  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Chap.  I,  p.  4. 
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reality  that  has  just  elapsed.  It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  exponents  of  this  theory  would  commit  themselves  to  it 
unless  they  felt  (obscurely,  perhaps,  and  uneasily)  that  there 
were  insurmountable  objections  to  any  other.  Introspection, 
of  course,  is  often  retrospection,  and  it  is  impossible  to  disprove 
the  possibility  that  there  is  always  some  slight  interval  of  time 
between  the  act  of  introspection  and  the  experience  which  it 
contemplates.  But  the  presumption  is  altogether  against  the 
theory.  The  interval,  if  it  always  exists,  is  usually  too  short  to- 
be  appreciable.  It  is  far  shorter  than  the  specious  present,  since 
anyone  can  discover  that  the  same  specious  present  may  include- 
both  act  and  object.  And  that  is  the  vital  point  for  psychologists,, 
since  the  time  span  of  the  specious  present  is  their  immediate 
and  important  unit.  The  theory,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a 
simple  statement  of  fact,  is  devised,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  meet  the  very  difficulty  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
An  act  of  retrospection  looks  back  on  an  experience  which  has 
already  passed  away.  It  must  therefore  be  a  distinct  existence 
from  the  experience  which  it  contemplates,  since  it  is  present  and 
that  is  past.  And  if  it  is  adequate  and  reliable,  as  we  are  com- 
fortably assured  that  it  is,  despite  the  notorious  inaccuracy  of 
memory,  it  can  make  no  difference,  ex  vi  terminorum,  to  the  de- 
parted reality  which  we  grasp  post  mortem.  Thus  a  difference 
between  act  and  object  is  secured.  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
theory  is  impotent  to  meet  the  metaphysical  difficulty  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  subjective  alters  its  character,  and  trans- 
forms it  into  an  object.  If  the  subjective  cannot  be  contem- 
plated in  its  proper  character,  the  accident  of  time  cannot  affect 
the  issue. 

We  have  to  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  case  is  really  so  peculiar 
as  to  demand  a  wholly  new  theory  of  knowledge  for  its  especial 
benefit.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  desire 
to  possess  a  uniform  theory  of  knowledge  may  not  be  much  more 
than  a  prejudice  in  itself,  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
unhealthy  prejudice.  But  the  desire,  in  this  instance,  may 
claim  support  from  specific  instances  of  fact.  There  is  much 
more  than  an  empty  agreement  in  name  between  the  observation 
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of  the  mind  and  other  species  of  observation.  Both  imply 
attention  and  the  same  sort  of  attention.  Both  seek  to  discover, 
and  endeavor  to  put  the  mind  at  the  disposal  of  the  object  so 
as  to  inhibit  subjective  interference  with  the  result.  Both,  in  a 
word,  are  attitudes  of  watching  to  see  what  the  facts  may  reveal. 
Both  are  confident  that  direct  awareness  of  the  object  in  its  true 
colors  is  possible,  and  are  therefore  distrustful  of  manufactured 
difficulties.  If,  in  a  way,  we  try  to  put  ourselves  at  the  heart  of 
our  psychical  lives,  our  real  purpose  is  to  see  what  the  heart  is 
and  how  it  works.  Attention  is  always  the  endeavor  to  know, 
to  be  aware  of  something  without  altering  it,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  changing  reality  should  prove  more  refractory  to  this 
aim  than  a  stable  one.  Just  as,  in  normal  perception,  there  is  a 
relevant  distinction  between  perceiving  the  movement  of  the 
second-hand  of  a  watch  and  noting  the  position  of  the  hour-hand, 
so  in  introspection  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  perceiving 
life  and  noting  immobilities  and  inferring  from  them. 

Again,  the  theory  of  M.  Bergson  and  of  others  who  think  with 
him  on  this  matter  has  difficulties  of  another  kind.  The  mere 
fact  of  enjoyment  or  of  being  conscious  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
consciousness  which  can  serve  any  psychological  purpose.  Self- 
consciousness  as  distinguished  from  consciousness  when  self- 
consciousness  is  absent,  must  be  interpreted  by  these  authors 
as  either  a  special  quality  of  consciousness  which  can  appear  at 
some  levels  and  not  at  others,  or  else  as  a  condition  in  which  con- 
sciousness sometimes  is  and  sometimes  is  not.  Thus  we  may  be 
told  that  self-consciousness  is  clear, ,  explicit,  and  intense,  while 
mere  consciousness  is  obscure,  implicit,  and  feeble.  But  no  such 
distinction  fits  the  case.  Elementary  reflection  shows  that  con- 
sciousness may  be  clear  and  intense  without  being  self-conscious ; 
and,  again,  it  is  plainly  possible  to  observe  states  of  consciousness 
which  are  perturbed  or  weak.  Thus,  to  mention  a  familiar 
instance  of  the  first  case,  a  man  who  is  face  to  face  with  danger 
is  lost  unless  he  gives  his  whole  mind  to  it.  He  has  no  time  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  he  is  taking  it.  But  his  mind,  none 
the  less,  may  be  as  clear  as  its  workings  are  intense.  This  is  a 
fact  on  any  theory,  and  it  suggests  unmistakably  that  the  dif- 
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ference  between  being  conscious  and  being  aware  of  one's  con- 
sciousness implies  more  than  a  difference  of  quality,  and  that 
the  awareness  of  one's  consciousness  is  a  supervening  activity  for 
which  only  some  times  are  favorable.  The  fact  that  such  an 
activity  occurs  only  occasionally  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  false 
when  it  occurs,  and  psychology  must  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  no  inherent  contradiction  in  the  way  of  this  supervening 
activity. 

And  there  is  none.  The  human  mind  is  exceedingly  complex, 
and  therefore  the  anomalies  that  seem  to  lurk  in  the  truism  that 
observer  and  observed  are  one  in  the  observation  of  it  disappear 
when  we  realize  clearly  that  this  truism  is  expressed  very  loosely 
and  generally.  We  need  not  hold  that  in  introspection  the  whole 
mind  attends  to  itself  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  are 
adequately  explained  on  the  simple  theory  that  when  intro- 
spection occurs  the  act  of  introspection  is  but  a  part  of  the  total 
complex  mind  which  has  for  its  object  the  rest  of  the  complex. 
If  we  are  orthodox  in  believing  that  the  mind  thinks,  feels,  and 
strives  at  every  moment  of  its  existence,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
cognition  of  its  feeling  and  striving  demands  such  an  explanation, 
since  neither  of  these  can  be  themselves  cognitions,  and  yet  they 
occur  simultaneously  with  cognition.  But  the  same  explanation 
is  adequate  for  the  cognition  of  our  cognition  itself.  Thinking 
or,  more  generally,  cognition  is  so  complex  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  (as  the  facts,  indeed,  require)  that  there 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  those  times  in  the  history  of  the 
mind  in  which  its  cognition  is  wholly  directed  to  some  object,  or 
complex  of  objects,  other  than  itself,  and  the  other  times  in 
which  there  is  cognition  of  these  cognitions  as  well.  The  act 
of  introspection  can  never  be  identical  with  itself,  and  our  evi- 
dence for  its  character  must  therefore  be  found  in  retrospection 
only;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  it  which  it  is  theoretically 
impossible  for  the  act  of  introspection  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  its  object. 

We  should  conclude,  therefore,  that  introspection,  regarded 
as  an  act  of  direct  acquaintance  with  the  mind,  is  a  perfectly 
possible  operation.  However  unique  it  may  be  in  certain  obvious 
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respects,  it  is  a  kind  of  observation  explicable  according  to  the 
same  theory  of  knowledge  as  any  other  kind  of  observation. 
The  special  difficulties  of  psychology  depend  entirely  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  its  subject-matter.  Its  methods  are  and  ought 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  inductive  science  except  in 
so  far  as  the  methods  of  a  science  are  understood  to  include  all 
the  minor  devices  of  observation  or  experiment  which  oppor- 
tunity or  trial  may  suggest.  The  science  of  psychology  does  not 
require  and  should  not  permit  a  theory  of  knowledge  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  particular  it  does  not  require  a  faculty  of  intuition, 
unless  intuition  is  only  another  name  for  introspection.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  attending  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  than 
simple  observation  of  a  quite  familiar  sort.  And  no  one  need 
complain  that  this  observation  makes  an  object  of  the  subject, 
and  so  implies  an  inherent  contradiction.  That  is  an  empty  and 
a  verbal  fallacy.  Since  observation  does  not  make  but  discovers, 
there  is  no  difference  between  being  the  object  of  discovery  and 
being  discovered.  Unless,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  discovered  at  all,  the  subject  must  be  an  object  of 
potential  discovery.  We  do  not  change  a  thing  by  discovering 
it.  We  merely  find  out  what  it  really  is.  And  there  is  no  better 
reason  for  scepticism  regarding  the  mind  itself  than  for  any 
other  form  of  scepticism. 

It  is  fair  to  claim,  then,  that  the  great  services  which  M.  Berg- 
son  has  rendered  to  philosophy,  and  especially  to  psychology,  are 
independent  of  his  metaphysics  and  of  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
He  has  shown,  indeed,  that  knowledge  is  not  a  construction  of 
representations,  but  he  has  failed  to  appreciate  what  it  really  is. 
It  is  direct  acquaintance  of  a  non-representative  sort,  both  in 
observation  and  in  inference.  For  knowledge- about  depends 
upon  direct  acquaintance.  These  M.  Bergson  has  not  really 
impugned  and  they  apply  to  the  mind  in  the  same  sense  as  to 
any  other  knowable  thing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  im- 
portant lesson  can  be  learned  from  his  pages.  He  has  shown  that 
psychology  has  been  very  lax  in  its  criticism  of  its  own  methods, 
that  it  is  apt  to  misread  its  observations  into  an  edifice  of  theory 
which  they  will  not  support,  that  it  is  apt  to  perceive  fictions 
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because  it  expects  to  find  them  and  because  of  the  indurated 
belief  that  nothing  else  can  possibly  be  found.  It  is  a  signal 
merit  to  have  shown  these  things,  and  particularly  to  have  shown 
that  an  adequate  observation  of  the  mind  requires  the  same  ruth- 
less rejection  of  preconceived  theories  as  any  other  kind  of 
adequate  observation  does.  Psychologists  have  been  readier  to 
learn  this  lesson  in  the  case  of  sense-perception  than  in  the  wholly 
analogous  case  of  introspection.  But  the  lesson  must  be  learned 
thoroughly  in  both  cases.  And  M.  Bergson's  admirers  may 
reasonably  claim  that  he  has  performed  another  salutary  task. 
He  has  shown  that  after  we  have  unlearned  our  bad  habits, 
after  we  have  come  to  perceive  the  mind  as  it  really  is,  we  need 
not  be  disappointed  because  it  is  not  something  else.  The  mind 
itself  is  revealed  to  us  when  we  have  learned  how  to  perceive  it, 
and  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it  for  what  it  is.  No 
one  has  shown  this  better  than  M.  Bergson,  but  he  has  not  shown 
that  this  labor  requires  new  instruments.  The  old  are  adequate 
when  they  are  understood,  and  no  others  are  adequate. 

JOHN  LAIRD. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  BELFAST. 


TWO  TYPES  OF   IDEALISM.1 

FOR  a  decade  or  more  Idealists  have  been  so  occupied  in 
defending  their  position  against  attacks  delivered  by 
Pragmatists,  Neo-Realists,  and  others  that  they  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  examining  in  detail  their  own  doctrine,  or  of 
attempting  to  settle  their  own  family  quarrels.  Criticism  of 
idealism  from  other  schools  has  served  to  unite  under  a  common 
flag  philosophical  thinkers  who  are  by  no  means  at  one  either  in 
their  presuppositions  and  method,  or  in  the  general  character  of 
their  results.  The  grouping  of  'mentalists'  and  panpsychists 
under  a  common  label  with  the  exponents  of  speculative  idealism, 
however  explicable  historically,  has  led  to  much  confusion  and 
fruitless  controversy.  Indeed,  there  is  no  better  illustration  at 
the  present  day  of  the  hypnotic  power  of  a  label  than  that  afforded 
by  the  inability  of  some  recent  critics  of  idealism  to  distinguish 
in  principle  between  the  different  forms  of  doctrine  to  which  this 
name  is  applied.  It  seems  to  these  critics  impossible  to  disturb 
their  fixed  systems  of  classification.2  Perhaps  feeling  that  an 
incurable  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  word  'idealism,'  Professor 
Bosanquet  has  repudiated  that  name  for  himself  and  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  name  should  no  longer  be  used  to  denote  the  spec- 
ulative doctrine  which  derives  from  the  great  writers  of  the  past, 
but  that  to  describe  this  the  term  '  speculative  philosophy '  should 
be  employed.3  This  is  a  proposal  that  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation. Even  if  traditional  idealism  may  not  be  willing  to 

1  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Yale 
University.     A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the  MS. 

2  The  difficulty  of  getting  beyond  labels  in  the  discussion  of  philosophical  prob- 
lems recalls  once  more  Bacon's  statement:  "  Men  believe  that  their  reason  governs 
words;  but  it  is  also  true  that  words  react  on  the  understanding;  and  this  it  is  that 
has   rendered    philosophy  and   the   sciences  sophistical  and   inactive." — Novum 
Organum,  Bk.  I,  60. 

3  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  6.     Cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  268,  footnote.     While 
I  have  of  course  no  right  to  make  Professor  Bosanquet  responsible  for  the  views 
here  expressed,  my  obligations  to  his  writings  will  be  apparent  in  several  passages 
where  no  specific  reference  is  given. 
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abandon  altogether  its  historical  name,  it  is  none  the  less 
essential  that  it  should  separate  itself  sharply  from  what  may 
be  called  the  hybrid  forms  which  claim  alliance  with  it.  And 
this  separation  should  be  thoroughgoing  and  final,  not  something 
perfunctory  and  formal  which  still  makes  possible  and  sanctions 
mutual  borrowings  and  accommodations.  Traditional  idealism, 
if  it  is  to  maintain  itself  as  genuinely  'speculative  philosophy,' 
must  discard  and  disclaim  the  subjective  categories  assumed  by 
the  modern  'way  of  ideas'  which  is  most  frequently  connected 
with  the  name  of  Berkeley.  Idealists  of  this  school  ought  not  to 
allow  their  affection  for  '  the  good  Berkeley '  to  deter  them  from 
repudiating  all  alliance  with  his  philosophical  doctrines.  More- 
over, if  this  speculative  idealism  is  to  be  defended  and  developed, 
it  must  rid  itself  of  the  ambiguities  and  restrictions  that  have 
resulted  from  its  association  with  'mentalism,'  and  that  seem  to 
make  it  a  doctrine  remote  from  the  movements  of  science  and 
the  interests  of  practical  life.  By  thus  repudiating  the  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  doctrine  of  '  mental  states '  speculative  idealism 
will  give  evidence,  not  of  weakness  or  vacillation,  but  of  its  vital- 
ity and  steadfastness  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of  its  his- 
torical position.  At  the  same  time  it  will  strengthen  its  position 
by  removing  the  chief  grounds  of  misunderstanding  and  criticism 
from  without. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  distinction  which  it  is 
essential  to  make  between  the  two  types  of  philosophy  which  are 
confused  under  the  name  of  idealism,  we  may  ask  what  is  the 
characteristic  of  thought  that  is  'speculative'  as  opposed  to 
thinking  that  claims  for  itself  the  title  of  'realistic'?  The  en- 
deavor of  speculation,  as  Bergson  has  well  remarked,  is  to  see, 
i.  e.,  to  appreciate  and  understand ;  while  that  of  realistic  thinking 
is  to  construe,  i.  e.,  to  show  how  the  thing  is  made.  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  show  historically  that  the  characteristic  mark  of 
idealism,  as  it  is  found  in  the  great  systems,  is  its  direct  acceptance 
of  things  as  having  value  or  significance.  The  mind  refuses,  as 
it  were,  to  allow  anything  to  intervene  between  it  and  its  object  t 
to  set  up  any  bare  existence,  or  isolated  entity,  as  the  '  cause '  or 
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'element'  in  terms  of  which  its  own  direct  experience  of  a  sig- 
nificant world  is  to  be  explained.  Or  we  may  say  that  it  refuses 
to  abstract  from  value,  that  it  holds  fast  to  the  unity  of  existence 
and  significance.  Its  primary  insight,  which  reflection  has  formu- 
lated as  its  principle,  is  that  the  reality  known  in  experience  is  not 
something  that  merely  'is'  or  possesses  bare  existence,  but  that, 
as  existing  concretely,  it  forms  part  of  a  permanent  system  of 
relations  and  values.1  Historical  idealism  is  thus  opposed  in 
principle  to  what  we  may  call  atomic  realism.  When  the  latter 
view  is  consistent  with  itself,  it  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
relations  are  external,  and  that  all  significance  and  meaning  are 
secondary  and  derivative,  imposed  upon  the  universe  by  the  sub- 
jective mind.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  objective  world  is 
simply  an  aggregation  of  existences,  in  themselves  devoid  of  mean- 
ing, the  value  and  significance  that  is  popularly  ascribed  to  things 
when  experienced  really  cannot  belong  to  the  things  themselves, 
but  must  be  taken  as  indicating  the  way  in  which  they  affect  the 
mind  through  their  influence  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

In  opposition,  then,  to  types  of  thought  which  may  be  de- 
nominated 'realistic,'  and  which  seek  to  exhibit  the  construction 
of  the  concrete  world  from  certain  hypothetical  elements,  specu- 
lative idealism  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  conscious 
effort  to  understand  things  as  they  are:  to  see  together  things 
and  their  relations,  reality  in  its  concrete  significance,  without 
feeling  the  need  of  going  behind  this  insight  to  explain,  as  it  were, 
how  reality  is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  type  of  thought  to  which  the 
name  '  idealism '  is  applied  in  common  usage — what  I  have  called 
'mentalism,'  and  what  might  perhaps  be  denominated  psycho- 
logical or  existential  idealism — is  essentially  'realistic'  in  char- 
acter, judged  by  the  distinctions  already  laid  down.  Its  claim 
to  the  title  'idealism1  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  asserts  every- 
thing to  be  mental  in  character — of  the  content  of  mind,  or  of  the 

1  That  the  standpoint  of  value  is  more  concrete  than  that  of  existence  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  includes  the  latter  as  a  necessary  moment  in  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  road  to  significance  if  one  begins  with  bare  existences:  no 
path  from  given  entities,  whether  physical  or  mental,  to  a  real  world,  to  real 
knowledge,  or  to  judgments  of  value  of  any  kind. 
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substance  of  mind.  But  though  idealistic  in  name,  it  fails  to 
realize,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  speculative  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes genuine  idealism.  Instead  of  accepting  the  intuition 
of  objective  reality,  and  of  seeking  to  penetrate  into  this  through 
reflection,  this  type  of  thought  proceeds  dogmatically  to  transform 
experience  into  an  order  of  existing  ideas,  to  elaborate  a  theory  of 
active  substances  and  passive  ideas  as  the  machinery  through 
which  it  is  to  be  understood.  In  this  process  of  transformation, 
both  the  mind  and  its  objects  become  modes  of  existence,  and 
the  relation  between  them  is  conceived  as  external  and  mechan- 
ical. The  external  order  of  things  as  conceived  by  physical 
science  is  simply  asserted  to  be  a  psychological  order;  but  instead 
of  thereby  becoming  'ideal'  these  things  remain  'dead,  inert, 
and  passive'  as  before; — existences,  not  meanings  in  a  concrete 
world  of  meanings. 

It  is  here,  I  think,  that  the  clear  line  of  separation  is  found 
between  those  calling  themselves  idealists:  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  'validate'  experience  by  constructing 
it  in  terms  of  particular  existences.  The  psychological  or  exis- 
tential idealist  feels  the  necessity  of  doing  this.  Even  when 
defending  the  basal  categories  of  experience,  such  as  'significance' 
and  'the  Ego,'  he  hesitates  to  take  these  speculatively  in  their 
universality,  but  turns  again  to  reduce  them  to  a  particular  form 
of  psychical  existence,  assuming  that  they  can  be  validated  and 
made  secure  only  when  they  are  based  upon  some  psychological 
'feeling  of  value'  or  'feeling  of  the  Ego.'  It  is  indeed  necessary 
to  avoid  abstractions  and  not  follow  categories  which  do  not  ex- 
hibit their  concrete  operation  and  vitality  in  experience;  but  it  is 
to  the  form  and  content  of  experience  as  a  whole  we  must  look 
for  the  justification  of  our  categories,  To  assume  that  to  be  real 
the  ideal  category  must  be  'given,'  or  that  there  must  be  'given' 
some  particular  feeling  or  impression  'corresponding  to  it'  (as 
Kant  sometimes  maintained)  is  of  course  to  stick  in  the  category 
of  existence,  and  consequently  to  render  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend experience  at  all  as  a  system  of  developing  meanings. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  attempting  to  illustrate  the 
limitations  of  existential  categories  by  reference  to  the  views  of 
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any  contemporary  idealistic  writers.  It  seems  safer  to  choose 
illustrations  from  historical  doctrines  than  from  the  utterances 
of  philosophers  of  the  present  day.  The  example  of  psycho- 
logical idealism  or  '  mentalism '  that  comes  most  readily  to  mind 
is  the  system  of  Berkeley.  In  spite  of  occasional  passages  which 
may  seem  capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  philosophy  at  least, 
Berkeley  regards  experience  as  a  collection  of  ideas,  and  each 
idea  as  a  particular  mode  of  existence,  being  nothing  else  than 
that  which  at  the  moment  it  is  perceived  to  be.  Again,  he  is  no 
less  insistent  than  Hume  that  ideas  are  in  j  their  very  nature 
distinct  and  separate  from  one  another,  that  there  are  no  neces- 
sary relations  between  them,  but  that  the  system  of  relations  in 
virtue  of  which  certain  ideas  become  signs  of  other  ideas  is 
arbitrary  and  learned  through  experience,  though  the  connection 
between  them  in  what  we  call  the  order  of  nature  is  divinely 
established  and  independent  of  the  will  of  any  finite  being.  It  is 
clear  that  Berkeley's  thinking  takes  place  on  the  plane  of  existence, 
and  in  terms  of  existing  entities  and  their  relations.  In  other 
words,  the  outer  order  of  things  has  simply  been  carried  over  into 
the  mind,  and  represented  there  in  terms  of  sensations,  which 
are  themselves  regarded  as  particular  modes  of  existence.  There 
is,  then,  in  all  this  no  real  approach  to  genuine  idealism.  To 
transfer  things  into  the  mind,  to  call  them  inner  rather  than 
outer,  does  not  supply  philosophy  with  a  new  principle.  For 
the  most  part  Berkeley,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  have 
continued  to  operate  with  the  old  realistic  categories,  and  to 
conceive  of  the  mind  and  the  nature  of  experience  in  terms  as 
mechanical  as  those  employed  by  materialists. 

When  we  come  to  Kant  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  one 
hand,  Kant  appears  to  be  explaining  how  experience  is  made; 
how  beginning  with  the  disconnected  particulars  of  inner  repre- 
sentations, the  mind  reaches  a  standpoint  of  universal  objective 
truth  by  uniting,  through  its  own  synthetic  principles,  the  existing 
psychical  data  furnished  by  sensation.  But  with  all  his  pains 
in  this  undertaking  he  is  unable  to  reach  real  universality,  or 
genuine  objectivity.  The  inner  representations  are  joined 
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together  in  an  order  which  is  said  to  possess  strict  universality 
and  necessity,  but  yet  they  do  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  main- 
taining the  character  of  existing  mental  images,  not  themselves 
really  transformed  into  universals,  though  caught  as  it  were  in 
the  web  of  universal  categories.  Moreover,  this  experience,  which 
is  described  as  constructed  through  transcendental  machinery, 
never  attains  to  objectivity  in  the  full  sense.  It  remains  to  the 
end  a  system  of  Vorstellungen,  with  a  certificate  of  universal 
validity  according  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  understanding 
indeed,  but  yet  with  the  disconcerting  limitation  stamped  upon 
this  certificate  that  experience  is  only  valid  of  phenomena,  and 
must  always  be  contrasted  with  the  unattainable  ideal  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  things-in-themselves. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  there  is 
another  side  to  Kant's  philosophy  which  approaches  the  problem 
of  experience  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  at  least  suggests 
how  the  difficulties  and  limitations  which  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  overcome.  This  interpretation  of  Kant  is  worked  out 
with  great  detail  by  Edward  Caird  in  his  epoch-making  work  on 
the  Critical  Philosophy.  The  question  of  the  historical  justi- 
fication for  Caird 's  interpretation  is  not  one  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  discuss.  Whatever  conclusion  be  maintained  on  this 
point,  however,  it  remains  true  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant  is 
still  very  generally  identified  with  the  task  of  bringing  order  and 
coherence  into  a  series  of  unrelated  sensations.  Accordingly, 
many  of  those  idealists  whose  teacher  has  been  Kant,  as  well 
as  those  whose  doctrine  has  been  derived  in  the  first  place  from 
Berkeley,  continue  to  think  of  experience  in  terms  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, or  mental  existences,  and  thus  fail  to  arrive  at  a  genu- 
inely speculative  view  of  knowledge  and  of  reality. 

For  those  who  approach  the  problems  of  philosophy  from 
this  point  of  view,  Idealism  is  committed  to  the  doctrine 
that  material  objects,  at  least  so  far  as  they  can  be  known 
in  experience,  are  real  only  as  existent  states  of  conscious- 
ness. The  outer  order  is  not  accepted  frankly  for  what 
it  is,  but  is  construed  as  the  development  or  synthesis  of 
some  more  primary  inner  order  of  facts,  sensations,  or  internal 
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purposes.  In  order  to  be  known,  the  objective  order  must  be 
reduced  to  conscious  states:  "What  do  we  ever  know  but  our 
ideas?"  The  assumption  in  this  form  of  procedure  appears  to 
be  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  experience  intelligible, 
to  reduce  objects  to  terms  of  mind,  to  interpret  minds  and 
material  things  as  literally  identical  modes  of  existences. 

Now  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reduce  material  things 
to  states  of  consciousness  in  an  individual  mind,  it  is  common 
for  adherents  of  this  view  to  suppose  that  the  difficulty  may  be 
met  by  postulating  an  Absolute  mind  as  the  vast  receptacle,  as 
it  were,  in  which  things  exist  in  the  form  of  ideas.  But  it  is 
surely  clear  that  so  long  as  the  existential  categories  are  not 
transcended,  so  long  as  the  Absolute  mind  is  still  conceived  as  a 
magnified  or  extended  psychological  consciousness,  the  whole 
assumption  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  remains  useless  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  significance  and  objectivity.  On  the  one  hand,  things  are 
not  rendered  a  whit  more  'ideal'  by  thinking  of  them  as  states 
of  consciousness  of  an  Absolute  mind.  Moreover,  so  long  as  this 
Absolute  mind  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  an  existing 
psychological  consciousness,  as  a  series  or  even  a  totum  simul  of 
states  of  mind,  it  has  no  principle  of  connection  with  objective 
experience.  Absolute  idealism  of  this  type  is  just  as  much  sub- 
jective as  the  view  which  reduces  things  to  states  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  finite  individual,  and  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
which  are  brought  against  the  latter  theory.  To  assert  that 
things  exist  as  elements  in  an  Absolute  experience  is  then  in 
itself  only  an  appeal  to  a  mechanical  device  which  explains 
nothing,  and  is  in  addition  unmeaning  and  arbitrary. 

The  fundamental  postulate  of  this  form  of  idealism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  that  the  object  must  be  reduced  to  terms  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  can  know  only  that  which  is  itself,  or  is  within  itself. 
As  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  reality  must  either  be  itself  made 
up  of  minds,  or  exist  as  a  state  of  some  mind.  The  former 
view,  that  reality  is  at  bottom  a  collection  or  system  of  psychical 
beings,  is  maintained  by  many  writers  as  a  means  of  uniting 
Idealism  with  Pluralism.  To  merge  reality  in  an  Absolute  mind 
seems  to  them  to  lead  to  insuperable  difficulties,  and  these  they 
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usually  regard  as  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  all  forms  of 
Monism.  These  difficulties  they  try  to  escape  by  maintaining 
some  form  of  the  panpsychic  doctrine,  that  reality  is  composed  of 
a  plurality  of  minds.  But  if  these  'minds'  are  still  conceived  as 
bare  'existences,'  the  difficulty  reappears  of  how  isolated  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  given  any  content,  or  to  be  combined  into  a 
system  or  order  of  reality.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  refute 
panpsychism,  or  arguing  against  all  forms  of  Pluralism;  but  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  Pluralism  may,  and  I  think  often 
does  limit  itself  to  what  I  have  called  the  existential  view  of 
Idealism,  proceeding,  like  the  existential  idealists,  who  support 
themselves  upon  the  Absolute  mind,  on  the  assumption  that  all 
reality  must  be  reduced  to  a  single  form  or  mode  of  existence. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  idealism 
which  has  been  presented  by  contemporary  writers  has  in  all 
cases  failed  to  transcend  the  category  of  existence.  Of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  best-known  representatives  of  this  doctrine 
such  a  statement  would  be  obviously  false.  But  it  is  at  least 
true  that  its  critics  have  as  a  rule  failed  to  understand  it  in  any 
other  sense;  and  I  think  that  a  good  many  idealists  have  given 
some  ground  for  the  misunderstanding  by  failing  to  take  and 
maintain  from  the  beginning  a  standpoint  that  is  objective  and 
genuinely  speculative.  To  attempt  to  justify  this  statement 
by  referring  to  particular  authors  and  citing  quotations  would 
probably  lead  to  disagreements  in  interpretation,  and  besides 
take  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  It  is  better  to  pass 
on  and  attempt  to  indicate  the  standpoint  and  method  of  ob- 
jective or  speculative  idealism,  which  I  think  both  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers  justify 
us  in  regarding  as  the  more  adequate  and  complete  form  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  standpoint  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing  is  that  of 
experience,  as  this  has  been  developed  and  defined  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  past.  It  does  not  claim  to  have  made  any  new 
discovery.  It  does  not  occupy  itself  with  bewailing  or  exposing 
the  errors  or  shortcomings  of  the  classical  representatives  of 
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philosophy,  but  does  devote  much  careful  study  to  an  attempt  to 
understand  them.  By  reflecting  upon  the  past  in  the  light  of 
the  thought  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  day  in  the  light  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
past,  it  tries  to  gain  insight  as  to  what  problems  are  genuine  and 
how  these  can  best  be  formulated.  It  thus  is  enabled  to  develop 
a  basis  for  criticism  and  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  older 
philosophical  systems,  even  while  discarding  and  modifying  the 
older  categories  and  statement  of  problems. 

This  historical  speculative  idealism,  as  occupying  the  stand- 
point of  experience,  has  never  separated  the  mind  from  the 
external  order  of  nature.  It  knows  no  egocentric  predica- 
ment, because  it  recognizes  no  ego  'alone  with  its  states,' 
standing  apart  from  the  order  of  nature  and  from  a  society  of 
other  minds.  It  thus  dismisses  as  unmeaning  those  problems 
which  are  sometimes  called  'epistemological,'  as  to  how  the  mind 
as  such  can  know  reality  as  such.  Without  any  epistemological 
grace  before  meat  it  falls  to  work  to  philosophize,  assuming, 
naively,  if  you  please,  that  the  mind  by  its  very  nature  is  already 
in  touch  with  reality.  Instead,  that  is,  of  assuming  that  there 
is  an  entity  called  mind,  and  another  entity  having  no  organic 
relation  to  mind  called  nature,  it  assumes  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience that  these  realities  are  not  sundered  and  opposed,  but 
are  in  very  being  and  essence  related  and  complementary.  The 
relation  or  rather  system  of  relations  that  constitute  the  bond 
between  what  we  call  mind  and  that  which  is  termed  nature  it 
takes  not  as  external  and  accidental,  as  if  each  of  these  could  be 
real  outside  of  this  system,  but  rather  as  internal,  essential  and 
constitutive.  We  can  think  of  a  mind  apart  from  an  objective 
order  only  through  an  abstraction:  to  be  a  mind  at  all  it  is 
necessary  to  be  in  active  commerce  with  a  world  which  is  more 
than  an  order  of  ideas.  If  it  is  said  that  this  is  mere  assumption, 
and  not  proof,  I  reply  that  this  is  the  universal  assumption  upon 
which  all  experience  and  all  science  proceeds.  It  needs  no  proof 
because  it  is  the  standpoint  of  experience  itself.  That  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  mind  to  know,  is  a  proposition  that  it  is  impossible 
seriously  to  call  in  question.  *But  even  if  this  is  granted,  it  may  still 
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be  urged  that  there  is  no  ground  for  maintaining  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  two  terms  is  reciprocal,  that  the  relation  to  mind  is 
in  any  way  constitutive  of  nature.  The  process  of  knowing, 
say  the  neo-realists,  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  nature  of  the 
object.  The  object  is  what  it  is  quite  apart  from  any  relation 
to  the  mind  which  knows  it.  Indeed,  must  we  not  suppose  that 
the  conscious  mind  itself,  with  its  function  of  knowing,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  process  of  evolution  when  certain  material 
conditions  were  fulfilled?  And  if  this  is  true,  should  not  mind  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  result  of  natural  processes,  not  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  these  processes,  or  as  something  which  they  pre- 
suppose? 

These  questions  involve  issues  that  are  so  ultimate  and  far- 
reaching  that  I  would  gladly  avoid  discussion  of  them,  if  I  could, 
in  this  preliminary  sketch.  I  think  that  at  this  stage  it  is  better 
not  to  go  beyond  what  may  be  called  the  minimum  or  immediate 
implications  of  experience.  The  external  order  that  we  call 
nature  is  something  that  is  at  least  knowable  by  mind.  That 
seems  to  be  the  very  least  that  experience  can  assume  and  still 
remain  experience.  The  only  alternative  assumption  is  that  of 
'  things-in- themselves '  which  have  only  an  external  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  mind.  But  this  throws  us  back  from  experience  to 
the  effort  to  show  in  abstract  terms  how  experience  is  made. 
It  seems,  them,  permissible  to  say  that '  knowability '  is  a  genuine 
characteristic  of  things,  not  an  accident  external  to  them.  If  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  mind  to  know,  it  is  also  the  nature  of  things  to 
be  known,  and  we  accordingly  seem  entitled  to  assert  that  the 
order  that  we  call  nature  is  not  fully  complete  apart  from  this 
relation.  Nature,  as  Kant  says,  must  consist  of  possible  objects 
of  experience.  This  does  not  imply  that  such  objects  must 
exist  as  representations  within  the  mind.  I  have  already  given 
reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  this  statement.  It  does  imply, 
however,  that  the  relation  to  mind  is  a  constituent  moment  of 
things,  not  something  added  on  from  the  outside.  Moreover, 
when  we  speak  of  the  appearance  of  mind  from  the  standpoint  of 
cosmic  evolution  we  do'not  think  of  the  process  as  complete,  even  in 
its  physical  aspect,  until  consciousness  has  appeared,  until  the 
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relation  to  mind  which  was  implicit  in  it  from  the  first  has  become 
explicit. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  considerations  which  might  be 
urged  as  evidence  of  the  essential  involvement  of  nature  with 
the  life  of  mind.  But  it  seems  better  to  begin  by  taking  this 
doctrine  in  the  minimum  sense  in  which  one  may  hope  it  may 
find  general  assent.  Its  further  implications  and  more  complete 
formulation  will  appear  in  a  more  concrete  and  convincing  form 
in  the  movement  of  philosophizing,  which  is  occupied  at  once 
with  the  determination  of  the  real  and  the  criticism  of  the  cate- 
gories of  knowledge,  as  parts  of  the  same  undertaking.  The 
principle  of  an  Absolute  experience  cannot  be  accepted  at  the 
outset  on  the  authority  of  formal  arguments,  and  indeed  when 
introduced  in  this  way  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  empty  name. 
If  it  is  to  have  meaning  it  must  grow  out  of  the  critical  process  of 
experience  and  be  justified  by  this;  it  must  emerge  as  the  result 
which  has  been  defined  and  rendered  concrete  by  the  whole 
process  of  thought  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  outcome ;  it  must 
show  itself  capable  of  including  and  doing  full  justice  to  the 
standpoints  of  the  other  categories,  as  well  as  of  supplying  the 
•demands  for  fuller  intelligibility  which  they  fail  to  meet.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  criticism  that  idealists  tend  to  evade 
the  real  problems  of  experience  by  bringing  in  a  kind  of  ready- 
made  notion  of  an  Absolute  mind  is  not  always  without  justi- 
fication. This  category  of  Absolute  mind  has  meaning  and 
content  only  when  it  is  exhibited  as  growing  out  of  the  reflective 
process  of  experience ;  it  is  justified  only  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  standpoint  in  order  to  enable  reason  to  overcome  actual 
difficulties  that  present  themselves  within  human  experience 
itself.  Whether  such  a  conception  in  the  end  is  indispensable 
as  the  goal  of  speculative  philosophy  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  by  any  a  priori  method.  It  is  only  indispensable 
if  it  concretely  proves  itself  indispensable  in  the  process  of  dealing 
with  genuine  problems  of  experience.  Moreover — and  this 
must  never  be  forgotten — if  this  conception  of  an  Absolute  mind 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  an  abstraction,  it  must  come,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  the  program  and  promises  of  the  cate- 
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gories  of  ordinary  experience.  It  must  be  capable  of  justifying 
and  completing,  while  at  the  same  time  transforming  by  illuminat- 
ing, the  standpoint  of  common  sense  and  of  the  special  sciences. 
Such  a  conception  accordingly  cannot  be  the  starting-point  or 
presupposition  of  speculative  idealism.  This  philosophy  knows  no 
royal  road  to  insight,  but  follows  the  beaten  path  of  experience. 
Moreover,  speculative  philosophy  is  not  distinguished  from 
common  sense  and  science  in  its  starting-point:  it  begins  where 
they  begin  without  any  doubts  regarding  the  reality  of  the  world, 
or  any  presupposition  that  it  is  necessary  to  stand  on  one's  head 
and  see  things  in  an  inverted  position  in  order  to  see  them  truly. 
It  is  distinguished  from  these  other  attitudes  towards  experience 
only  as  emphasizing  and  making  more  explicit  the  common  effort 
of  all  experience  to  see  things  steadily  and  to  see  them  whole. 
Speculation  is  not  an  effort  to  get  beyond  experience:  its  object 
is  to  see,  to  comprehend  reality  through  the  process  of  experience. 

I  have  emphasized  this  continuity  and  connection  of  philosophy 
with  the  other  forms  of  the  intellectual  life  because  I  think  that 
what  has  been  the  popular  mode  of  approach,  that  of  beginning 
with  'inner  experience'  and  then  raising  the  question  as  to  how 
objectivity  is  to  be  secured,  has  tended  to  give  the  impression 
that  philosophy  is  disparate  in  purpose  and  essence  from  other 
forms  of  inquiry.  And  from  this  belief  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  a  concern  of  the  ordinary  man  is  a  short  and  easy  step.  The 
result  has  been  to  isolate  philosophy  from  the  ordinary  life  of 
reflection;  to  make  of  it  something  recondite  and  scholastic. 

Now  I  will  return  and  attempt  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
standpoint  and  procedure  of  speculative  idealism.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  this  philosophy  begins  by  viewing  the  mind 
and  the  objective  system  of  nature  as  complementary  and  hence 
inseparably  related  aspects  of  the  conscious  life  which  is  ex- 
perience. I  should  like  now  to  add  that  a  relation  which  is 
equally  obvious,  and  which  also  must  be  accepted  as  comple- 
mentary, is  that  of  the  individual  mind  to  the  minds  of  other 
individuals,  what  we  may  speak  of  as  a  complementary  social 
relation.  There  are  thus  three  moments  or  coordinates  whose 
complementary  relationship  it  is  the  nature  of  experience  to 
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define.  Experience  is  at  once  an  explication  or  revelation  of 
reality,  a  comprehension  of  the  mind  of  one's  fellows,  and  a 
coming  to  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  mind  of  the  nature  of 
its  own  intelligence.  Philosophy,  insisting  on  seeing  things  as 
they  really  are,  must  proceed  with  this  system  of  relationships  in 
vitw.  The  initial  reflection  necessarily  leaves  these  relationships 
largely  undefined ;  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  error  of  attempting  to  define  reciprocally  acting 
centers  as  static  and  isolated  realities. 

There  is  also  a  further  implication  of  this  standpoint  which  it  is 
important  to  make  explicit  at  the  outset.  When  once  this 
standpoint  is  adopted,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  view  experience 
as  made  up  of  existences  or  entities,  each  with  its  own  inde- 
pendent self-enclosed  center.  The  objective  system  of  experience 
which  all  knowledge  postulates  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  once  my 
experience,  the  experience  of  my  fellow  men,  and  the  nature  of 
reality.  Of  course  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  experience  of 
any  moment  is  adequate  to  express  the  nature  of  reality  or  the 
full  meaning  of  my  neighbor's  mind.  But  the  experience  of  any 
moment  is  not  complete  as  my  experience:  it  is  not  adequate  to 
express  my  full  meaning.  In  so  far  as  it  has  any  value  at  all, 
in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  a  genuinely  objective  experience,  it  is 
true  for  my  neighbor  as  well  as  for  myself,  and  also  holds  true  in 
some  sense  as  a  description,  or  an  illustration,  of  the  nature  of 
reality.  In  principle,  then,  experience  is  thus  universal  and 
inclusive.  And  by  this  expression  I  wish  to  imply  two  things: 
first,  that  it  is  the  character  of  knowledge  to  claim  to  exhibit  this 
universality  and  inclusiveness ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  essentially 
a  process  of  criticism,  having  the  power  to  discover  its  own  short- 
comings and  to  proceed  step  by  step  to  remedy  them. 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  such  a  description  of  knowledge 
and  such  professions  on  its  part,  are,  so  long  as  our  thought  is 
tied  down  to  the  category  of  existence,  not  possible.  You 
know  something  of  the  insoluble  epistemological  problems  that 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  this  limitation.  Is  the  idea,  it  is  asked, 
numerically  one  with  the  object  which  it  knows,  or  are  they  two 
things?  Or  do  two  persons  looking  at  the  sun  have  one  and  the 
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same  idea?  How  can  things  which  are  distinguishable  be 
identical,  or  the  many  be  a  one?  It  is  clear  that  these  questions 
admit  of  no  satisfactory  answer  on  the  assumption  that  ex- 
perience and  reality  are  nothing  but  a  compound  of  bare  exis- 
tences. To  take  even  the  first  step  towards  comprehending 
reality  in  its  concreteness  we  must  realize  that  what  we  call  facts 
are  values  as  well,  embodiments  of  universal  relations.  Both  to 
common  sense  and  to  philosophy  reality  reveals  itself  as  tran- 
scending the  particularity  and  mutual  exclusiveness  of  mere 
existences.  Philosophy  is  here  endeavoring  only  to  gain  recog- 
nition and  explicit  statement  for  what  is  constantly  assumed  in 
every-day  experience.  It  is  as  belonging  to  a  system,  or  perhaps 
an  indefinite  number  of  systems,  that  things  are  known  as 
existing  in  our  ordinary  ways  of  dealing  with  them;  in 
their  concreteness  they  always  appear  as  members  of  some 
order,  as  meanings  or  significances  which  are  not  confined  to 
an  isolated  'here'  and  'now,'  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  taken 
as  bare  existences.  Even  in  the  special  sciences,  the  point  of 
view  of  value  is  never  eliminated.  The  special  sciences  do, 
indeed,  succeed  in  eliminating  the  subjective  and  contradictory 
systems  of  value  in  which  uncritical  experience  construes  things, 
and  set  up  as  a  common  measure  some  objective  system,  like 
the  system  of  energy,  or  the  system  of  life,  in  terms  of  which  the 
particular  facts  are  read  and  evaluated.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
assume  that  in  thus  casting  out  the  idols  of  subjectivity  the  special 
sciences  attain  to  a  realm  of  pure  facts  that  are  not  values,  to 
existences  which  are  uncontaminated  by  any  relation  to  a  cate- 
gory or  hypothesis  of  intelligence.  It  is  fortunately  not  necessary 
on  this  occasion  to  argue  against  such  a  position.  There  is  still 
in  these  special  sciences  an  appeal  to  an  order  or  system,  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  system  that  the  facts  are  chosen  and 
evaluated ;  but  it  is  to  the  order  of  the  universe,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  order  of  intelligence,  rather  than  to  an  arbitrary 
system  established  by  the  mind  of  any  individual.  The  various 
orders  of  the  special  sciences — for  what  we  call  science  by  no 
means  constitutes  a  single  order — are  accordingly  systems  of 
value  whose  form  and  character  are  largely  determined  by  certain 
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assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  reality.  So  long  as  we 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  nature  of  intelligence 
to  know,  to  reveal  the  nature  of  reality  (and  this  all  forms  of 
experience  must  assume),  it  is  surely  contradictory  to  separate 
existence  from  value,  the  particular  from  a  system  of  laws  and 
principles  based  upon  some  more  general  assumption  or  category. 
The  whole  nest  of  illusions  against  which  I  am  perhaps  arguing 
at  unnecessary  length,  appears  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  grasp 
reality  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  not  such  a  principle  as  intel- 
ligence. And  does  this  not  again  involve  the  assumption  that 
the  nature  of  reality  is  to  be  discovered  by  looking  back  to  the 
beginning  before  it  was  contaminated  by  the  mind,  rather  than 
on  ahead  to  discover  what  experience  can  reveal  it  to  be?  All 
attempts  to  discover  an  original  datum  out  of  which  experience 
is  made,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  priori  rational  principles  or  of 
the  'immediate  facts'  of  the  most  radical  empiricism,  are  essen- 
tially identical  in  logical  method.  The  assumption  which  they 
share  in  common  is  that  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  explain 
experience  by  showing  how  it  is  made,  rather  than  to  comprehend 
its  function  and  development.  In  adopting  this  procedure, 
then,  Neo-Realism  ranges  itself  logically  with  the  old  meta- 
physics, limiting  itself  like  the  latter  to  an  analytic  dealing  with 
the  formal  aspects  of  experience. 

But  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  I  feel  obliged  to  point  out  that 
the  same  logic  leads  existential  or  '  mental '  idealism  to 
what  is  in  principle  an  identical  conclusion.  For  if  we  say  that 
the  understanding  makes  nature,  and  that  the  pure  forms  and 
categories  of  the  mind  must  be  determined  apart  from  any 
matter  of  experience,  we  are  simply  taking  intelligence,  or  mind, 
as  an  absolute  prius,  as  the  realist  takes  his  given  entities.  In 
both  cases  alike  the  appeal  is  to  something  a  priori,  something 
that  can  be  taken  in  itself  as  existing  independently  of  what  it  is 
revealed  to  be  in  the  process  of  experience. 

As  opposed  to  the  views  just  described,  what  I  have 
called  speculative  idealism  finds  its  ideal  of  truth  and  reality 
in  the  nature  of  experience  itself.  It  appeals  to  no  entities, 
and  to  no  a  priori  system  of  logical  forms.  This  experi- 
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ence,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  itself  as  an  individualized 
system  composed  in  some  way  of  other  less  inclusive  individual- 
ized systems,  and  these  it  finds  grouped  about  the  three  recipro- 
cally determining  coordinates,  of  self,  other  selves,  and  nature. 
For  further  determination  of  these  constitutive  moments  and  their 
relation  it  has  nowhere  to  look  except  to  the  critical  process  of 
experience  itself.  Its  logic  and  ideal  of  truth  must  be  that  of  the 
concrete  universal;  so  much  is  determined  by  the  very  form  of 
experience.  But  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  nature  of 
the  world  must  be  communicated  to  the  mind  gradually  through 
the  conscious  and  critical  exchange  with  its  social  and  physical 
environment.  We  have  always  to  look  on  ahead  for  the  truth 
about  the  mind  and  reality,  rather  than  to  assume  that  these 
are  existing  data  from  which  experience  set  out.  James  some- 
where remarked  that  things  are  'what  they  are  experienced  as'. 
This  statement  is  delightfully  ambiguous,  but  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  was  intended  to  suggest  that  the  nature  of  reality  reveals 
itself  once  for  all  without  reflection  to  a  '  genial  experience  of  the 
first  look.'  Against  this,  I  am  of  course  maintaining  that  the 
faith  of  speculative  philosophy  is  that  the  mind  and  things  are 
what  they  show  themselves  to  be  in  the  whole  course  of  experience, 
and  that  they  are  not  once  for  all  '  given '  at  the  first  moment,  or 
at  any  particular  moment. 

But  now  one  must  ask,  What  is  the  place  and  function  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  in  regard  to  this  course  of  experience?  What 
is  the  ideal  of  philosophical  experience?  The  answer  must 
surely  be,  to  see  things  as  they  are.  How  is  that  possible?  Well, 
our  postulate  is  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  know.  But 
that  postulate  seems  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact  that 
finite  intelligence  must  always  approach  experience  from  some 
particular  point  of  view,  with  some  special  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion which,  just  because  it  is  special,  is  inadequate  to  comprehend 
the  truth  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  conceivable  problem  of 
reality  as  a  whole,  Professor  Dewey  is  never  tired  of  telling  us ; 
all  problems  are  specific  and  defined  by  a  special  purpose.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  never  quite  true  of  any  form  of  in- 
tellectual inquiry :  there  is  always  in  any  genuine  human  inquiry, 
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I  venture  to  think,  at  least  an  implicit  reference  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive problem  than  that  upon  which  attention  at  any 
moment  is  immediately  directed.  But  it  is  the  differentia  of 
philosophy  that  from  its  standpoint  this  larger  reference  is  always 
consciously  explicit.  What  constitutes  any  inquiry  philosophical 
is  the  fact  that  the  specific  inquiry  is  recognized  as  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  problem.  Thinking  is  viewed  as  a  continuous  and 
progressive  function  which  goes  on  steadily  with  the  work  of  experi- 
ence, not  as  a  task  of  solving  a  series  of  disconnected  problems. 
The  postulate  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  know,  signifies 
that  the  mind  can  go  on  knowing,  can  progressively  overcome  its 
onesidedness,  can  penetrate  through  the  continuity  of  experience 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  reality.  It  is  not  the 
existential  mind  of  any  one  moment  to  which  this  postulate  is 
applied;  but  the  mind  as  the  continuous  principle  of  criticism, 
the  mind  as  the  free  and  comprehensive  principle  of  intelligence. 
I  have  said  that  mind  is  always  in  contact  with  reality: 
that  all  its  forms  of  experiencing  must  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing some  truth,  however  partial  and  inadequate  this  may 
be.  At  ordinary  levels  of  experience  it  is  only  as  it  were  the 
surface  of  mind  that  is  thus  involved :  the  results  are  fragmentary, 
incomplete,  and  contradictory.  But  the  freedom  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  mind  manifests  itself  as  the  principle  of 
criticism,  which  exhibits  and  removes  the  limitations  and  defects 
of  the  earlier  experience  by  the  discovery  of  a  deeper  and  more 
comprehensive  principle  of  intelligibility.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
capacity  of  going  on  continuously  to  correct  and  complete  any 
given  experience  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  mind  is  able  to  know. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  this  free  and  unlimited  spirit  of 
critical  inquiry  that  constitutes  the  ideal  of  philosophical  experi- 
ence. Some  breath  of  this  spirit  there  must  of  course  be  wherever 
there  is  mental  life,  intellectual  curiosity.  Philosophy  does  not 
introduce  a  new  principle:  it  is  just  the  development  and  most 
complete  expression  of  the  nature  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
professional  students  of  philosophy  necessarily  possess  and 
exemplify  this  spirit  or  that  it  is  lacking  in  ordinary  men  or  in 
scientific  inquirers.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  than  an  in- 
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dividual  is  always  something  more  and  also  something  less  than 
his  profession.  But,  apart  from  individuals,  it  is  true  that  phi- 
losophy is  the  freest  and  most  systematically  comprehensive 
expression  of  this  principle  of  criticism.  Science,  as  distinguished 
from  philosophy,  is  also  critical ;  but  its  criticism  is  limited  to  what 
we  may  call  matters  of  detail ;  as  bare  science  or  unphilosophical 
science  it  does  not  criticise  its  own  principles  and  assumptions 
but  accepts  them  as  given,  as  determining  the  scope  of  its  prob- 
lems. It  is  thus  not  an  entirely  free  inquiry,  being  conditioned 
by  the  limitations  of  the  assumptions  which  it  accepts  as  its 
starting-point.  To  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  committed 
the  function  of  making  explicit  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
purposes  of  the  various  stages  of  experience,  and  of  raising 
questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  more  direct  or  more 
adequate  mode  of  approach  to  the  nature  of  reality.  Philosophy 
is  thus  absolutely  free  inquiry,  without  presuppositions  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  able  to  criticise  and  transcend  any  category  that 
falls  short  of  the  complete  range  and  scope  of  the  whole  mind  and 
the  whole  of  reality.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  it  is  unable 
seriously  to  question:  its  own  capacity  to  advance  beyond  any 
given  limit;  only  one  category  that  lies  beyond  criticism,  and  that 
is  the  category  of  intelligence.  Within  these  limits,  which  are 
the  limits  of  intelligibility  itself,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 
subject  to  criticism  and  revision,  no  predetermined  structure  of 
reality,  and  no  table  of  the  a  priori  forms  of  the  mind.  Phi- 
losophy is  accordingly  just  intelligence  coming  to  full  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  turning  back  upon  itself  and  becoming  critically 
aware  of  its  working  principles;  looking  forward  and  taking  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  its  own  purposes,  trying  all  things, 
proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  critical  ex- 
perience reveals  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of 
intelligence. 

Speculative  idealism  may  then  be  described  as  occupied  either 
with  the  criticism  of  the  categories  of  experience,  or  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  nature  of  reality.  For  these  undertakings, 
though  distinguishable,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  task,  and 
must  be  carried  on  together.  Since  the  categories  are  prin- 
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ciples  of  objective  mind,  mind  in  actual  commerce  with  reality, 
they  can  be  discovered  and  defined  only  through  their  actual 
employment  in  the  concrete  process  of  knowing.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  since  reality  is  in  its  very  nature  knowable  in  terms 
of  mind,  that  is,  in  terms  of  some  universal  principles,  deter- 
mination of  the  real  necessarily  involves  the  question  of  the 
categories  and  of  their  systematic  relationships.  There  is  accord- 
ingly, I  think,  no  justification  for  the  separation  of  problems  of 
knowledge  from  problems  of  reality,  although  interest  in  any 
one  discussion  may  center  around  one  or  the  other  phase  of  the 
common  inquiry. 

I  have  been  maintaining  throughout  this  paper  that  speculative 
idealism  must  interpret  the  mind  and  reality  in  terms  of  the 
concrete  universal.  For  the  individual  alone  is  real.  Now  in 
maintaining  this  concrete  position,  there  are  two  abstract 
views  to  be  reckoned  with  which  are  sharply  opposed  to  each 
other:  the  one  maintaining  that  only  the  particular  existence  is 
real,  and  the  other  finding  reality  in  the  universal.  Both  are 
based  on  the  same  principle  of  abstraction,  viz.,  on  the  separation 
of  existence  from  meaning.  But,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
in  no  actual  form  of  experience  is  this  separation  ever  complete. 
'Perceptions  without  thoughts  are  blind,  and  thoughts  without 
perceptions  empty. '  Nevertheless ,  two  facts  should  be  recognized . 
First,  that  the  development  of  experience  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
constantly  greater  degree  of  concreteness  or  individuation ;  and 
secondly,  in  this  process  of  concretion,  deliberate  abstraction 
(which  from  the  very  nature  of  experience  can  never  be  complete 
or  final)  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  goal.  For  example,  the 
abstract  existential  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  natural  sciences 
is  not  only  necessary  and  justified  for  the  special  purposes  of 
these  inquiries,  but  is  also  indispensable  for  the  more  compre- 
hensive task  of  philosophy.  Without  the  analyses  and  results 
which  are  derived  from  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  philosophy  to  attain  to  any  concreteness  of  view,  either  in 
regard  to  the  parts  or  the  whole  of  experience.  Of  course,  the 
results  thus  obtained  by  the  sciences  cannot  be  taken  over  by 
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philosophy  at  their  face  value,  so  to  speak.  They  have  to  be 
interpreted  and  translated  into  terms  of  more  general  signi- 
ficance, through  restoring  the  abstractions  that  have  been  made. 

The  same  point  receives  illustration  from  the  use  which  is 
made  of  abstract  terms  in  logical  definitions  and  descriptions. 
The  theory  that  thinking  is  a  process  of  abstraction  is  a  necessary 
counterpart  of  the  existential  point  of  view.  And,  like  that 
point  of  view,  it  has  a  relative  justification.  Thinking  involves 
some  degree  of  abstraction;  but  the  abstraction  is  a  means,  not 
the  end.  Concepts  are,  if  you  please,  methodological  instru- 
ments, but  they  are  always  fashioned  in  the  interests  of  the 
concrete  purpose  of  knowledge.  Their  function  cannot  be  ad- 
equately understood  unless  one  keeps  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the 
knowledge  process  as  a  whole,  which  is  of  course  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  individuals.  It  is,  I  think,  because  this  final  purpose 
of  experience  has  not  been  kept  in  mind  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  doctrine  to  maintain  itself  that  thinking  necessarily 
moves  in  the  realm  of  abstractions.  But  no  one  would  seriously 
maintain  that  abstract  classifications  and  labels  represent  the 
final  goal  of  thinking,  the  ultimate  achievement  of  intelligence. 
If  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  know,  the  process  of  reflective 
experience,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  a  process  of  concretion  in 
which  abstraction  is  a  mere  movement  and  instrument. 

To  render  this  sketch  even  approximately  complete,  an  account 
should  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  relations  between  the  three 
dynamic  coordinates  of  experience  are  to  be  conceived.  These  are, 
as  we  have  said,  the  self,  other  selves  and  nature.  I  have  on 
another  occasion  described  the  process  of  intelligence  in  terms  of 
a  social  dialectic,1  and  can  only  state  here  that  I  regard  the  process 
of  thinking  as  necessarily  involving  social  relations  among  a  group 
of  individuals.  Regarding  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
mind  to  nature,  however,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  speculative  idealism  has,  I  think,  to  accept  nature 
in  very  much  the  sense  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  as- 
sumptions of  common  sense  and  the  objective  sciences  as  a 
physical  order.  I  fail  to  find  any  logical  compulsion,  in  the 

1 "  The  Social  Nature  of  Thinking,"  Alumni  Bulletin,  University  of  Virginia, 
April,  1916. 
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supposed  interest  of  monism,  to  'reduce'  matter  to  terms  of 
mind,  or  to  interpret  it  with  panpsychism  as  at  bottom  composed 
of  mind  stuff,  or  psychical  entities.  All  that  monism  can  legi- 
timately demand  is  that  there  shall  be  a  universe;  it  cannot  on 
a  priori  grounds  require  that  this  universe  shall  be  all  of  one  piece, 
or  stuff.  The  conception  of  nature  and  mind  as  complementary 
in  character  satisfies,  it  appears  to  me,  all  the  legitimate  demands 
of  monism.  Moreover,  I  think  that  there  are  positive  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  contrast  between  the  material  order  of  nature 
and  the  conscious  order  of  mind.1  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
view  of  nature  as  a  uniform  and  permanent  system  of  natural 
laws  is  a  necessary  element  in  a  rational  experience.  The  con- 
trast (and  in  a  certain  sense  the  opposition  to  subjectivity  which 
we  are  conscious  of  when  facing  natural  objects  and  forces)  is  an 
important  influence  and  element  in  a  sane  and  normal  life.  I 
am  unable  to  conceive  how  there  could  be  a  rational  life  without 
an  apprehension  of  an  objective  order,  unmoved  by  our  clamor, 
indifferent  to  our  moods,  with  which  we  can  hold  commerce 
only  on  nature's  own  terms.  Water  does  not  run  up  hill;  one 
cannot  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  one's  stature.  We  have 
in  a  very  important  sense  to  accept  the  world  as  we  find  it.  Now 
such  a  steady  dependable  world,  so  far  from  being  an  irritation 
or  a  balking  of  reason,  appears  tome  to  furnish  the  only  possible 
basis  for  rationality.  It  is  sometimes  said,  and  truly,  I  think, 
that  one  cannot  either  become  or  remain  a  rational  being,  really 
sane  and  intelligent,  without  an  interchange  of  ideas  with  one's 
fellows.  But,  in  addition  to  this  social  supplementation,  I  feel 
also  that  rationality  requires  for  its  support  and  steadying,  just 
the  element  that  nature,  in  its  opposition  to  subjectivity,  supplies. 
This  consciousness  of  the  need  of  supplementation  from  nature 
as  a  system  of  objects  finds  expression  in  the  emotional  life  as  well, 

1  Cf.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  chapter  X.  The 
following  sentences  are  from  page  363:  "  It  [i.  e.  Panpsychism]  treats  the  striking 
and  thorough-going  opposition  and  inseparability  of  mind  and  externality  as  if  it 
had  no  more  significance  than  a  mere  congeries  of  centres  of  experience  belonging 
to  different  classes  and  degrees.  It  transforms  the  complementariness  of  mind  and 
nature,  on  which  as  it  would  seem,  their  inseparability  depends,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  one  into  the  other  such  as  wholly  to  destroy  the  specialty  of  function  for 
which  the  one  is  needed  by  the  other." 
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though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  has  been  called  the 
'cosmic  emotion'  has  an  intellectual  root.  At  any  rate,  the 
emotional  experience  of  mental  refreshment  and  renewal  from 
the  contemplation  of  natural  objects  and  natural  laws  is  a  com- 
mon one,  and  may  help  at  least  to  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind. 
We  could  not  have  a  rational  experience  in  a  universe  consisting 
solely  of  a  community  of  freely  acting  psychic  beings.  We  need 
also  a  material  system  of  things,  an  order  to  which  we  have  to 
submit  our  intelligence  and  our  will,  an  order  that  we  are  unable 
to  bully  or  cajole,  but  which  we  can  learn  to  control  only  by 
understanding  and  obedience. 

One  other  consideration:  this  conception  of  nature  as  a  fixed 
system  of  uniform  laws  has  been  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
civilization.  It  has  been  the  work  of  centuries  of  thought.  To 
maintain  it  requires  ceaseless  vigilance  against  the  forces  of  ir- 
rationalism  and  superstitition.  The  tendency  towards  barbarism 
manifests  itself  not  only  in  such  attempts  to  break  down  moral 
law  and  the  moral  order  as  are  illustrated  by  the  Teutonic  nations 
at  the  present  day,  but  also  in  a  whole  group  of  contemporary 
theories  which  are  only  thinly  disguised  attempts  to  strip  nature 
of  her  order  and  rationality  in  order  to  revert  to  some  primitive 
superstitition  akin  to  witchcraft  and  animism.  We  may  say 
"  securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,"  but  it  is  also  true  that  this 
order  is  something  to  be  maintained  by  our  militant  efforts. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  recognition  of  a  physical  order  comple- 
mentary to  mind,  and  yet  standing  opposed  to  subjectivity,  as  an 
indispensable  basis  for  the  life  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  this  to 
some  minds  seems  to  impose  upon  knowledge  an  impassable 
limitation,  to  be  a  barrier  that  meets  intelligence  as  a  check, 
which  from  its  very  nature  shuts  it  off  from  reality.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  a  separation  between  knowledge  and  its  object, 
or  at  least  between  the  rational  form  of  knowledge  and  its  object, 
is  shown  in  the  doctrine  that  reality  is  known,  if  at  all,  only  in 
some  form  of  feeling,  or  intuition  that  transcends  the  conditions 
of  philosophical  experience.  To  accept  such  a  conclusion  would, 
of  course,  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  experience 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  outline.  I  have  introduced 
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this  question  here  because  I  think  it  serves  as  another  illustration 
of  how  the  limitations  of  what  I  have  called  the  existential  point 
of  view  continue  to  persist  in  systems  of  idealism.  Here  as 
before  the  assumption  appears  to  be  that  knowledge  is  a  literal 
reduction  of  the  object  to  terms  of  itself;  that  to  know  the  object 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  the  object,  or  that  the  object 
should  be  identical,  in  terms  of  existential  stuff,  with  the  knowing 
mind.1  A  rational  view  of  experience  is  committed  to  the  doctrine 
of  identity  in  difference.  There  must  indeed  be  identity  between 
my  meanings  and  the  nature  of  things;  but  so  long  as  the  object 
remains  as  something  to  be  known  there  must  also  be  distinction 
and  difference.  There  seems  to  me  no  mystery  about  this  unless 
we  arbitrarily  insist  on  making  one;  reality  is  surely  the  only 
standard  of  comprehensibility.  Is  not  the  demand,  then,  that 
the  knowing  experience  shall  be  transcended  a  consequence  of 
the  limitations  of  thought  that  continues  to  employ  the  abstract 
categories  of  existence? 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1  It  is,  I  think,  upon  such  assumptions  as  these  that  Mr.  Bradley's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  results  of  logic  finally  rest.      Cf.  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  544  ff. 
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DISCUSSION. 

PROGRESS  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY. 

IO  the  writers  who  have  been  good  enough  to  comment,  in  the 
May  number  of  this  REVIEW,  upon  my  address  on  "Progress 
in  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  and  to  the  editor,  who  has  elicited  these 
interesting  comments  and  offers  me  this  opportunity  of  replying  to 
them,  I  must  first  of  all  express  my  thanks.  Since  the  address  in 
question  was  in  part  an  argument  for  the  value  of  cooperation  through 
detailed  discussion  in  philosophy,  it  has  at  least  accomplished  some- 
thing in  evoking  this  discussion  of  its  own  arguments  upon  that  and 
other  issues.  Nor  does  the  symposium  seem  to  me  to  fail  to  offer 
examples  of  the  usefulness  of  such  discussion.  Yet  candor  compels 
me  to  confess  that  the  reading  of  these  papers  has  not  been  in  every 
case  an  encouraging  experience.  Certain  of  the  commentators,  I 
must  recognize,  have  offered  pertinent  experimental  evidence  against 
my  proposals — since  they  illustrate  afresh  "how  hard  it  is  to  insinuate 
a  philosophical  idea  in  its  exact  and  entire  meaning  into  the  mind  of 
another  human  being,  even  though  himself  a  philosopher."  Yet  I 
remain  unpersuaded  that  the  difficulty  lies  exclusively  in  the  nature  of 
philosophy;  and  I  find  myself  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  need- 
fulness of  such  improvements  in  the  technique  of  philosophical  dis- 
cussion as  may  enable  us  to  attain  at  least  a  higher  degree  of  mutual 
intelligibility. 

For  I  am  first  of  all  compelled  to  point  out  that  three  of  the  papers 
attribute  to  me  arguments  or  proposals  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
discourse  under  consideration,  and  even  some  which  I  had  therein 
rejected  with  explicitness  and  emphasis.  Mr.  Albee,  for  example, 
apparently  supposes  that  I  entertain  the  extraordinary  project  of 
"mapping  out  before  investigation  the  presumably  significant  prob- 
lems"— that  I  would  impose  upon  philosophy  "bonds"  to  which  no 
science  would  submit,  by  insisting  that  "such  and  such  only  [are] 
the  true  problems."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  de  Laguna  complains 
that  I  do  not  define  narrowly  enough  the  range  of  properly  "phil- 
osophical" questions.  Of  the  two  complaints,  the  latter  is  certainly 
the  better  founded;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  portion  of  my 
discourse  can  have  given  rise  to  Mr.  Albee's  misconception.  The 
same  critic,  again,  seems  to  see  in  my  argument  as  a  whole  only  a 
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fresh  example  of  the  old  tendency  of  philosophers  to  "imitate  the 
standpoint  and  methods  of  given  special  sciences" — which  is  "as 
venerable  a  fallacy  as  modern  philosophy  can  boast."  I  fear  that  my 
learned  critic  has  become,  through  his  historical  studies,  so  habituated 
to  finding  this  fallacy,  that  he  sometimes  sees  it  when  it  is  not  there. 
His  conviction  that  "the  real  is  always  the  unique"  evidently  does  not 
extend  to  the  ideas  of  fellow-philosophers,  which,  rather,  he  seems  in 
some  haste  to  force  under  familiar  categories.  For  what  I  had  been 
at  pains  especially  to  dilate  upon  was  the  importance  of  considering 
"the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  philosophic  enterprise." 
Indeed,  Mr.  Albee  himself  is  presently  to  be  found  objecting  to  my 
insistence  upon  one  of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  true  that  if  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  science,  it  must  share  the  generic 
attributes  of  all  the  sciences;  it  must  have  some  definite  method  of 
inquiry,  some  systematic  procedure  in  the  observation  of  data  and 
the  verification  of  hypotheses.  But  its  method  cannot  be  borrowed 
ready-made  from  any  special  science;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
worked  out  independently  by  a  consideration  of  the  kind  of  logical 
undertaking  in  which  most  philosophizing  consists,  and  by  an  exam- 
ination, based  upon  experience,  "of  the  common  types  of  sources  of 
error  in  the  particular  class  of  inquiries  in  which  the  science  engages." 
To  plead  for  more  reflection  upon  the  distinctive  nature,  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
concerning  the  requirements  of  a  specifically  philosophical  method, 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  discourse — an  object,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  which  Mr.  Albee  ascribes  to  me. 

That  Mr.  Bakewell  should  put  before  the  readers  of  his  comment  a 
highly  misleading  version  of  my  contentions  is  the  more  surprising 
from  the  fact  that  he  delivers  an  edifying  little  homily  on  "the  im- 
portance, in  dealing  with  the  work  of  fellow-philosophers,  of  taking 
account  of  all  the  'considerations,'"  summons  us  all  "to  strive  a 
little  harder,  and  with  more  candor  and  modesty  than  is  usually 
shown  by  philosophers,  for  mutual  understanding,"  and  urges  that 
"when  we  go  visiting  in  a  fellow-philosopher's  world,  we  should  take 
our  urbanity  with  us."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Bakewell 
has  not  chosen  to  commend  these  desiderata  to  us  by  example  as  well 
as  precept.  But  in  fact,  of  the  two  definite  criticisms  of  my  sugges- 
tions which  are  contained  in  his  paper,  one  imputes  to  me  a  preposter 
ous  proposal  which  I  had  formally  and  repeatedly  repudiated.  R 
f erring  to  the  type  of  encyclopedic  work,  a  "modern  Summa  Me, 
physical  the  utility  of  which  I  had  ventured  to  suggest,  Mr.  Bakewe 
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writes:  "Apparently,  were  the  proposed  plan  in  operation,  we  should 
simply  have  to  look  in  our  cartographer's  little  book  for  an  authori- 
tative pronouncement"  upon  any  given  philosophical  question.  The 
proposal  is,  again,  represented  as  conflicting  with  the  truth  that  in 
philosophy  "the  voice  of  authority  has  no  place."1  The  compilers  of 
the  suggested  work  are — I  am  further  represented  as  proposing — to  be 
characterized  by  a  "scientific  parti  pris."  All  this  is  the  pure  creation 
of  Mr.  Bakewell's  imagination.  What  was  actually  proposed  was  a 
collaborative  encyclopedia  of  "considerations,"  "of  an  undogmatic 
and  non-partisan  kind."  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion "would  be  by  no  means  compendious,  and  could  not,  by  virtue 
of  its  essential  principle,  be  prepared  by  one  person  or  any  small 
group  of  like-minded  persons":  that  "it  would  be  no  part  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  modern  Summa  to  state  a  final  conclusion";  but  that  its 
object  would  be  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  "the  complete  and  just 
presentation  of  the  considerations  tending  to  support  any  philosophical 
thesis,"  as  those  considerations  are  understood  by  "competent  con- 
temporary representatives  of  that  thesis" — the  "judicious  reader 
being  left  to  conclude  for  himself,"  after  the  arguments  on  the  opposing 
sides  have  thus  been  set  in  orderly  array  by  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives. Such  was  the  explicit  formulation  of  the  project.  Fur- 
thermore, the  entire  context  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  purpose  of 
the  suggested  encyclopedia  was  primarily  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  logical 
aide-memoire — to  assist  the  patient  and  open-minded  philosophical 
investigator  to  make  sure  that  he  has  not  by  inadvertence  overlooked 
or  misapprehended  any  considerations  which  have  thus  far  occurred 
to  other  philosophers  as  relevant  to  his  problem.  What  was  pro- 
posed, in  short,  was  a  contribution  to  what  Mr.  Hocking  has  happily 
called  the  "technique  of  mutuality."  The  entire  outline  of  this 
proposal  occupied  only  some  four  pages,  tediously  reiterative  of  such 
explanations  as  have  been  cited;  yet  Mr.  Bakewell  emerges  from  his 
exploration  of  this  small  portion  of  "a  fellow-philosopher's  world" 
belaboring  a  weird  caricature  of  what  is  actually  to  be  found  there. 
It  is  scarcely  by  such  methods  that  "mutual  understanding"  be- 
tween philosophers  is  promoted. 

Other  misconceptions  are  manifested  by  two  rhetorical  questions 
put  to  me  by  Mr.  de  Laguna.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  is  Professor  Lovejoy 
so  exasperated  at  Bergson's  dictum  that  no  man  ever  had  the  wit  to 

1  Yet  Mr.  Bakewell,  a  few  sentences  later,  himself  appeals  to  the  "  voice  of  the 
authority,"  in  a  quite  scholastic  manner,  actually  treating  the  acceptance  of  a 
certain  view  upon  a  much  controverted  question,  by  an  eminent  philosopher,  as 
"evidence  "  in  favor  of  that  view! 
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make  more  than  one  contribution  to  philosophy?"  I  answer  that  the 
question  entirely  misstates  the  point  of  the  dictum  from  which  I  ex- 
pressed aversion.  Mr.  de  Laguna  again  inquires  whether  I  "would 
seriously  think  of  dispensing  with  happy  thoughts"  in  philosophy. 
The  question  had  already  been  plainly  answered  in  the  negative 
(p.  146).  It  illustrates,  however,  a  tendency  which  seems  discernible 
in  more  than  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  discussion — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  assume  that  when  one  asserts  the  value  of  A,  one  denies 
the  value  of  B.  Some  of  my  critics  apparently  construe  my  argument 
for  organized  and  methodical  cooperation  in  philosophizing  as  a  nega- 
tion of  the  importance  of  individual  insight  and  invention,  and  treat 
a  plea  for  more  careful  precautions  against  error  as  if  it  implied  a  belief 
that  truth  can  be  discovered  simply  by  taking  precautions  against 
error.  It  is  a  pity  that  discussions  among  philosophers  should  not 
by  this  time  be  wholly  immune  from  so  elementary,  and  so  common, 
a  fallacy  of  obversion.  Nothing  in  my  address  implied  such  an 
obversion.  " New  hypotheses,"  as  was  therein  remarked,  "have  their 
place  in  philosophy  as  elsewhere";  and  they  naturally  originate  in  the 
creative  imagination  of  individuals.  Personal  aper$us,  or  what  are 
supposed  to  be  such,  are  the  materials  out  of  which  all  good  phi- 
losophies and  all  bad  philosophies  are  built;  and  a  refinement  of  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  good  building  material  from  bad  does  not 
enable  us  to  build  without  any  material  at  all. 

What,  however,  I  should  wish  to  maintain  is  that  in  philosophy, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unusual  degree  in  recent  philosophy,  one  of  these 
two  mutually  complementary  parts  of  the  philosopher's  task  has, 
relatively  to  the  other,  been  dangerously  neglected.  '  Happy  thoughts,1 
however  indispensable,  are  of  value  to  a  science  only  after  they  have 
been  subjected  to  rigorous  processes  of  verification.  But  in  philosophy 
it  is  easy — and  it  is  unhappily  customary — for  ingenious  minds  to 
throw  off  happy  thoughts  ad  libitum,  without  applying  to  them 
methodical  and  adequate  tests.  And  the  possibility  and  danger — 
though  not  the  necessity — of  this  arise  from  the  nature  of  philosophy. 
As  the  past  history  of  speculative  thought  shows,  there  are  innumer- 
able false  propositions  relating  to  the  matters  with  which  metaphysics 
deals,  which  at  one  time  or  another  may  present  themselves  to  acute 
intellects  as  true,  and  even  self-evident.  As  the  present  conflict  of 
opinion  among  philosophers  shows,  the  probability  of  error  in  this 
sort  of  inquiry  is  still  high.  Philosophical  hypotheses  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  subject  to  prompt  refutation  or  confirmation  by  physical  facts, 
either  those  of  ordinary  experience  or  those  revealed  by  methodical 
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experimentation.  A  philosopher,  therefore,  is  much  more  likely  than 
any  experimental  scientist  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  plausible  idea, 
or  complex  of  ideas,  that  flashes  upon  his  mind  as  the  solution  of 
some  problem  in  which  he  is  interested — especially  if  the  idea  has  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  thus  arouses  the  flattering  and  exciting  emotions 
of  discovery. 

Another  danger  which  besets  the  philosopher — especially  if  he 
commands  an  attractive  style — arises  from  his  relation  to  his  public. 
The  investigator  in  the  natural  sciences  does  not  primarily  address 
himself  to  the  public  at  large.  He  reports  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
in  the  first  instance  to  fellow-specialists;  the  man  who  makes  haste  to 
proclaim  his  great  discoveries  to  the  laity  (which  has  no  competency 
to  judge  the  evidence  for  them)  before  they  have  been  submitted  to- 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  tech- 
nical discussion,  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  charlatan.  With  the 
philosopher  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  often  at  the  general  reader  that  his 
books  are  chiefly  aimed.  But  the  qualities  which  the  general  reader 
most  values  in  philosophical  books  are  not,  as  a  rule,  'scientific* 
qualities.  The  public,  for  the  most  part,  reads  metaphysics  as  it 
reads  poetry — for  the  moods  that  it  awakens,  for  the  personality  which 
it  expresses,  for  the  uses  of  edification  to  which  it  can  be  put,  for  the 
sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  vastnesses  and  profundities  which  it 
affords,  often  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  mystified.  At  best,  it  is 
in  the  philosopher's  conclusions,  rather  than  his  reasons  for  them,  that 
the  average  cultivated  reader  is  interested.  It  is  thus  entirely  possible 
for  a  philosopher  to  attain  reputation  and  influence,  to  'stamp  himself 
upon  his  age,'  by  virtue  of  essentially  literary  rather  than  philo- 
sophical merits.  His  'success,'  as  that  is  often  reckoned,  is  not  con- 
ditioned upon  abundance  of  knowledge,  closeness  and  circumspection 
of  reasoning,  or  even  genuine  logical  perspicacity.  And  this  fact  makes 
it  still  easier  for  the  philosopher  to  slur  his  processes  of  verification. 
The  plausible  notion  which  has  captivated  him  is  still  more  likely,  if 
skilfully  presented,  to  impress,  and  perhaps  to  captivate,  the  great 
public.  And  how  doubly  hard  it  is  for  the  philosopher  who  has  once 
found  disciples  to  be  seriously  sceptical  of  the  'insight1  which  has 
brought  him  so  grateful  an  experience! 

Since  the  philosopher's  danger  of  mistaking  the  plausible  for  the 
proved  is  greater  than  that  of  the  experimentalist,  greater  also  is  his 
need  deliberately  to  equip  himself  with  safeguards  against  that  danger. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  philosophers  of  the  importance  of 
having  'happy  thoughts,'  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  'spontaneity.' 
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For  these  things  are  mainly  the  gift  of  nature,  not  to  be  commanded 
at  will.  But  it  is  by  no  means  superfluous  to  remind  philosophers  of 
the  indispensability  for  philosophy,  as  for  all  other  sciences,  of  caution, 
method,  patience  and  rigor  in  the  testing  even  of  the  seemingly  most 
promising  and  persuasive  of  'insights.'  What  I  attempted  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  was  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  this  (in 
practice)  relatively  neglected  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  philosophical 
inquirer,  but  also  to  indicate  some  details  of  the  '  precautionary  tech- 
nique' of  which  our  science  stands  in  need.  Those  details  range  from 
precautions  against  the  traits  of  human  nature  unfavorable  to  the 
temper  of  disinterested  and  patient  inquiry,  to  devices  for  diminishing 
the  risk  of  the  type  of  logical  error  from  which  no  philosopher,  without 
such  methodical  precautions,  is  likely  to  be  immune — the  error  of  the 
'overlooked  consideration.'  What  I  had  hoped  a  discussion  of  my 
paper  would  principally  bring  forth  was  a  series  of  further,  and 
perhaps  better,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  precautionary 
technique.  In  this  hope  I  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed.  Mr. 
Hocking  has  contributed  a  definite  and  valuable  suggestion  of  this 
kind,  by  calling  attention  to  the  recurrence  in  philosophy  of  a  limited 
number  of  types  of  inference,  and  the  consequent  desirability  of  at- 
tempting a  (historically)  exhaustive  inventory  of  the  forms  of  philo- 
sophical argument.  But  most  of  the  contributors  to  the  discussion 
have  preferred  to  write  of  other  matters. 

Those,  indeed,  who  hold  that  philosophy  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
science  at  all,  present  a  contention  which  is  highly  pertinent  to  the 
theses  of  my  discourse;  for  they  deny  the  major  premise  of  my  argu- 
ment. This  denial  in  its  most  extreme  form  is  implicit  in  an  aphorism 
which  Mr.  Albee  intimates  that  he  accepts:  "the  real  is  always  and 
only  the  unique."  If  this  were  literally  true,  of  course,  no  science 
whatever  would  be  possible.  For  science  not  only  necessarily  deals 
with  universals — with  classes,  uniformities,  recurrences,  laws — but  it 
also  presupposes  the  communicability  of  ideas  and  arguments,  and 
therefore  the  existence  of  minds  that  are,  happily,  by  no  means 
wholly  'unique,'  but  are  rather  the  vehicles  of  a  common  reason. 
Mr.  Albee,  however,  seems  to  mean  by  "reality"  that  which  philosophy 
alone  investigates,  in  contrast  with  the  subject-matter  of  "ordinary 
scientific  investigation."  Of  philosophy,  then,  it  would  still  be  true 
that,  moving  in  a  region  where  everything  is  'unique,'  it  would  be 
removed  Mo  coelo  from  the  character  of  a  science;  and  Mr.  Albee 
singularly  understates  the  implication  of  his  aphorism  when  he  infers 
from  it  only  that  philosophy,  so  regarded,  requires  a  technique  "some- 
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what  different"  from  that  of  the  other  sciences.  But  I  confess  that 
I  am  unable  to  gain  any  precise  understanding  of  what  Mr.  Albee 
means  to  maintain  upon  this  point.  He  observes,  for  example,  that 
the  uniqueness  of  all  "reality"  makes  "direct  cooperation"  in  phi- 
losophizing "more  difficult  than  in  ordinary  scientific  work,  though 
by  no  means  impossible  or  undesirable."  By  his  premises  it  should  be 
impossible;  but  if  it  is  possible  and  desirable,  I  should  suppose  its 
greater  difficulty  would  be  but  a  reason  for  making  the  greater  effort 
to  attain  it.  Yet  this  obvious  inference,  too,  Mr.  Albee  refuses  to 
draw.  Towards  the  practical  proposals  which  have  been  made  for 
overcoming  these  undeniable  difficulties,  and  realizing  this  desirable 
end,  he  manifests  a  good  deal  of  aversion;  and  he  offers  no  alternative 
proposals  of  his  own. 

With  those  writers  who  maintain  only  that  a  part  of  the  province 
traditionally  assigned  to  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  a  wholly  scientific 
and  impersonal  treatment,  I  have  no  controversy.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  theses  of  Mr.  Hollands;  perhaps  it  is  all  that  Mr. 
Albee  really  intends  to  assert.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  "world  of  appre- 
ciation"— as  was,  indeed,  somewhat  lengthily  remarked  in  my  dis- 
course. Where  'values'  are  in  question,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that 
strictly  'objective*  methods  of  verification  are  applicable.  But 
where  'appreciation'  alone  is  possible,  there  argument  has  no  place. 
In  so  far  as  philosophy  is  (as  Mr.  Albee  and  Mr.  Hollands  maintain) 
akin  to  art,  it  is  alien  to  the  processes  of  the  laboring  reason.  And 
I  had,  on  precisely  these  grounds,  urged  the  necessity  of  definitely 
segregating  these  two  elements  in  '  philosophy.'  Each  of  them  seems 
to  me  to  have  corrupted  the  other;  a  great  part  of  philosophical  writing 
is  too  'appreciational,'  too  poetic,  to  be  good  logic,  and  too  (osten- 
sibly) logical  to  be  good  poetry.  I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  of  phil- 
osophic method  more  primary  than  that  the  philosopher  should 
always  be  perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind,  when  philosophizing,  as  to 
whether  he  is  functioning  as  artist  or  as  man  of  science — whether  he 
is  engaged  in  'appreciation'  or  in  rigorous,  objective  and  conceptu- 
ally communicable  reasoning.  Most  philosophers  whom  I  have  met 
usually  have  the  air  of  arguing.  If  it  is  upon  quite  other  business 
that  they  are  really  engaged,  one  could  wish  to  be  warned  of  the  fact 
in  advance,  that  one  may  not  waste  time  in  applying  logical  criteria  to 
their  utterances.  One  of  our  needs — as  I  tried  to  point  out — is  an 
agreement  as  to  which  problems  are  open  to  impersonal  and  scientific 
inquiry,  and  which  are  not.  But  it  is  already,  I  take  it,  pretty  widely 
agreed  that  the  problems  of  epistemology  and  metaphysics  are  to  be 
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dealt  with,  if  at  all,  by  logical  methods;  that  we  are  here  engaged  in 
'description'  and  not  'appreciation.'  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
proposed  to  call  the  new  kind  of  philosophical  encyclopedia  a  Summa 
Metaphysica,  rather  than  a  Summa  Philosophica.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
with  the  problems  of  'reality,'  rather  than  'value,'  that  it  would  do 
well,  I  think,  to  begin.  But,  for  my  thesis,  it  makes  little  difference 
what  part  of  philosophy  is  conceded  to  be  akin  to  science  in  its  purpose 
and  ideal  to  aim  at  depersonalized  and  universally  verifiable  truth. 
If  only  there  be  some  such  part,  then  to  that  part,  and  to  all  of  it,  and 
to  it  alone,  the  contentions  advanced  in  my  discourse  apply. 

Yet  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  convictions  if  I  did  not  add 
that  this  part,  whatever  its  extent,  seems  to  me  the  one  which  alone 
rightly  deserves  the  name  of  'philosophy.'  As  a  form  of  human 
activity,  philosophy  has  stood,  above  all,  for  the  belief  in  a  common 
reason  and  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  common  understanding  of 
the  truth.  In  practice,  it  has  often  seemed  the  most  anarchical  and 
chaotically  individualistic  of  the  provinces  of  thought;  but  in  principle, 
it  has  usually  been  the  arch-enemy  of  intellectual  caprice,  of  un- 
chastened  prejudice  and  of  undisciplined  individualism.  Philos- 
ophers ought,  therefore,  if  they  mean  to  'live  up'  to  this  principle,  to 
set  the  practitioners  of  all  the  other  branches  of  scientific  theory  an 
example  of  orderliness  in  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry,  of  fully  developed 
logical  self-consciousness,  of  well-devised  methods  for  ensuring  the 
greatest  possible  completeness  in  the  enumeration  of  relevant  con- 
siderations, and,  most  of  all,  of  the  'technique  of  mutuality.'  This, 
philosophy  is  far  from  having  achieved;  and  the  achievement  will  be 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are,  practically  if  not  avowedly,  indifferent  to  the 
endeavor  to  realize  some  actual  progress  towards  such  a  consummation; 
and  who  see  occasion  for  alarm  in  the  simple  proposal  that  American 
philosophers  shall  make  an  organized  effort  to  think  more  coopera- 
tively and  thereby  to  diminish  the  'probable  error'  of  their  individual 
inquiries,  and  shall,  by  voluntary  consent,  devote  a  fraction  of  their 
time  each  year  to  connected  reflection,  and  to  a  genuine  meeting  of 
minds,  upon  some  common  and  specific  problem. 

Several  interesting  questions  touched  upon  by  my  critics  must  be 
here  passed  over — in  some  cases  because  the  issues  involved  are  too 
large  to  be  dealt  with  adequately  in  the  space  available,  in  other 
cases  because  they  are  not  closely  related  to  the  main  the^me,  and  in 
yet  other  cases  because  the  critics  have  admirably  expressed  views 
with  which  I  entirely  agree.  One  practical  matter  must,  however 
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be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Hocking,  Mr.  Hollands  and  Mr. 
de  Laguna  not  only  show  themselves  to  be  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  more  effectual  organization  of  col- 
lective effort  in  philosophy,  but  also  express  the  opinion  that  the 
cooperative  preparation  of  the  proposed  Summa  Metaphysica  is — 
despite  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  enterprise — well  worth  attempt- 
ing. Their  support  of  the  project  encourages  the  hope  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  some  tentative 
beginning  may  be  made  in  the  execution  of  the  undertaking.  Only 
by  such  a  representative  and  continuing  body  could  an  undertaking 
so  large  be  properly  sponsored  and  sustained. 

ARTHUR  0.  LOVEJOY. 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OTHER  MINDS. 

MAY  I  be  allowed  to  thank  Professor  Urban  for  his  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  May  number  of 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  and  to  add  some  remarks  of  my  own? 
The  difficulties  of  the  subject  I  admit,  and  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  make 
critical  references  to  the  paper.  My  chief  objection  to  it  is  that,  like 
so  much  of  the  discussion  of  'values,'  it  is  one-sided  and  extreme  in  the 
end,  the  result  being  the  usual  one  of  depreciation  of  the  values  of 
existence  or  reality.  One  may  very  well  agree  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, in  this  case,  to  eliminate  the  value  connotation  from  the  judg- 
ment of  existence  or  reality,  and  yet  hesitate  to  make  the  salto  mortale 
of  holding  that  to  have  an  inner  life,  and  be  real  as  a  person  is  "just 
to  have  purposes  and  intentions,"  or  of  saying  that  "in  the  last  analysis 
we  exist  for  ourselves  in  no  other  way."  Surely  this  is  not  the  deepest 
conception  of  being. 

With  his  fine  statement  of  how  much  our  knowledge  of  other  minds 
is  due  to  meanings,  purposes,  intentions,  values,  I  am  in  very  large 
agreement,  but  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  paper — save  assertions  by  him 
and  Professor  Coe — to  substantiate  the  claim  that  this  is  the  whole 
truth.  My  knowledge  of  my  friend  is  to  be  confined  to  purposes, 
meanings,  intentions,  that  float  or  emanate  from  him,  but  him — as 
being,  spirit,  person — I  am  not  allowed  to  know.  He  quotes  Helen 
Wodehouse:  "When  I  contemplate  my  friend,  the  contents  of  my 
mind  are  made  of  his  spirit  and  his  spiritual  activity.  For  this  is  what 
enters  my  consciousness  and  is  present  to  my  thought."  Upon  this 
Professor  Urban  remarks:  "True  enough  when  properly  understood. 
But  this  spirit  is  not  some  sublimation  of  his  psychical  states,  but  his 
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meanings.1"  Of  course,  his  "spirit  is  not  some  sublimation  of  his 
psychical  states,"  seeing  that  his  states  rather  belong  to  his  spirit, 
but  it  seems  rather  captious  to  demand  that  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Wodehouse  be  "properly  understood."  Why  must  it  be  eviscerated 
of  its  natural  meaning?  Is  it  not  clear?  It  is  clearer  than  Professor 
Urban's  paper  on  the  issue,  and  more  satisfactory  in  statement.  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  and  in  my  own  way,  what  comes  to  substantially 
the  same  thing.  Why  should  I  not  know,  both  that  the  'spirit'  of 
my  friend  is,  and  -what  his  spiritual  activities  are?  Does  not  Professor 
Urban  himself  blame  the  functionalists  for  "elimination  of  the  selves 
for  which  meanings  are"?  Why  then  does  he  not  allow  these  selve 
to  be  known,  but  only  their  purposes  and  intentions?  Is  there  to 
no  direct  apprehension  of  spiritual  being?  Elsewhere,  he  has  con- 
tended, and  rightly,  that  reality  is  the  support  of  value.  Why  are  the 
values  here  to  be  allowed  no  support  in  reality?  Or  at  least  why  must 
the  reality  that  supports  them  be  so  hidden  and  ignored?  A  good 
deal  of  this  discussion  of  '  values'  treats  reality  or  existence  as  a  wid- 
owed mother  would  do  if  she  were  ashamed  of  the  son  who  was  her 
support.  I  am  not'saying  Professor  Urban  does  so,  but  the  impression 
of  his  paper  is  not  happy  on  the  point. 

Nor  do  I  find  any  recognition  of  the  objection,  which  some  might 
raise,  that  the  repeated  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  friend's  subjective 
states,  his  sensations  and  emotions,  are  his,  and  not  sharable  by  me, 
is  just  as  true,  in  that  sense,  of  his  subjective  states  of  purpose  and 
intention,  though  the  paper  never  touches  on  the  point.  As  I  have 
said,  the  paper  is  another  case,  for  anything  that  guards  to  the  con- 
trary, of  our  being  allowed  to  know  the  'grin'  but  not  the  'cat,'  and, 
if  there  is  any  other  way  of  knowing,  we  are  told  that  we  are  "welcome 
to  it."  Well,  a  deeper  mode  of  knowing  is  welcome  to  some  of  us, 
while  we  accept  the  pro  tanto  knowledge  which  valuing  process,  as  of 
purposes  and  intentions,  brings  to  us.  Varisco  says:  "My  value  is  a 
value  of  being.  Who  doubts  it?  I  have  value  because  I  am."  He 
says  he  means  "I"  with  "all  the  constituents  of  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness." But  all  this  existential  value  Professor  Urban's  paper 
appears  to  negate,  or  at  least  to  ignore.  But  is  it  not  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge by  far,  and  one  to  which  the  knowledge  which  he  gives  us  of 
purposes  and  intentions  is  complementary?  We  do  not  find  those 
conscious  acts  of  our  friends  or  fellows,  which  we  call  their  purposes 
and  intentions,  in  the  same  mode  or  sense  in  which  we  come  upon 
sounds  or  colors.  These  purposes  and  intentions  are,  as  the  paper 
emphasizes,  different  from  beings  or  entities  presented  in  consciousness, 
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and  meaning  is  not  a  psychical  existent;  and  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  recognize  the  adequacy  of  the  reasons  for  the  resolution  of  the 
existential  judgment  that  our  fellows  are  real  and  have  an  inner  life 
into  a  purely  value  judgment.  There  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  more 
to  be  done  before  we  go  that  far. 

These  remarks  are  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  reply  to  Professor 
Urban's  paper,  nor  are  they  meant  as  a  criticism  of  it;  they  are  a  mere 
specification  of  certain  aspects  or  points  on  which  the  paper  failed  to 
satisfy  me.  They  are  made  solely  from  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
if,  in  making  them,  more  required  to  be  said  of  my  mental  attitude 
towards  the  writer,  it  would  be  supplied  in  the  highly  appreciative 
reference  made  to  Professor  Urban's  elucidations  of  the  subject  of 
value  in  the  work  I  have  just  published. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 
IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 
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The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology.     By  W.  B.  PILLSBURY.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. — Pp.  ix,  562. 

This  text,  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  is  intended  to  fill  the 
existing  gap  between  elementary  text-books  and  the  larger  treatises. 
It  presupposes  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  gives  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  topics  discussed  than  do  most  of  the  current 
texts,  being  designed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  first  year's  work  in 
psychology. 

After  a  chapter  of  general  introduction,  the  book  begins  with  the 
usual  indispensable  account  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  while  clear 
and  readable,  does  not  impress  the  reviewer  as  being  noteworthy. 
The  further  order  of  topics  and  the  relative  space  allotted  to  each  is 
more  significant.  Sensation,  with  special  reference  to  vision,  is  first 
treated  at  length.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  attention  and  selection, 
which  evidently  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  longer  treatment 
of  perception  which  succeeds  it.  Chapters  on  memory  and  reasoning 
complete  the  treatment  of  the  cognitive  side  of  mind.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  topics  of  instinct,  feeling  and  affection,  emotion  and 
temperament,  the  general  principles  of  action  with  special  reference 
to  will,  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  self. 

As  may  be  surmised  from  the  topics  and  their  order,  the  book  is  not 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  any  single  one  of  the  well-marked 
schools  of  psychological  theory.  The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface 
that  he  has  "drawn  upon  the  work  of  all  schools  without  reference  tc 
the  theories  that  the  workers  held,  and  has  stated  the  results  in  terms 
that  seemed  most  suitable  to  the  particular  material."  Thus  the 
material  presented  under  sensation  and  perception  is  stated  in  terms 
of  a  structuralism,  while  the  later  chapters  dealing  with  action  profess 
a  mild  behaviorism. 

This  frank  eclectism  of  procedure  has  in  a  general  way  the  charac- 
teristic merits  and  defects  of  all  eclectism.  The  book  is  by  no  means, 
however,  as  this  statement  may  seem  to  imply,  a  catalogue  of  bare 
facts  devoid  of  intelligible  context  and  unillumined  by  theoretical 
explanation.  No  one  acquainted  with  Professor  Pillsbury's  other 
work  would  suspect  him  of  that.  On  the  contrary,  while  questions 
of  theory  are  kept  in  the  background  and  little  controversial  matter 
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is  introduced,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  student  would  acquire 
a  decided  interest  in  questions  of  theory  from  a  study  of  the  book, 
especially  if  he  were  reflectively  inclined.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be.  The  book  is  written  with  an  evident  interest  in  theory 
and  with  a  rare  openmindedness  and  lack  of  dogmatism.  This  open- 
mindedness,  indeed,  has  impressed  the  reviewer  as  the  outstanding 
quality  of  the  work,  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  not  universally 
exhibited  by  contemporary  psychologists.  The  student  should 
emerge  from  the  study  of  the  work  not  merely  with  a  certain  amount 
of  psychological  information,  but  better  off  intellectually. 

If  he  were  given  to  very  earnest  reflection,  however,  he  would 
probably  emerge  with  a  certain  confusion  of  mind.  The  present 
state  of  psychological  science  is  undoubtedly  confused  and  the  very 
impartiality  of  the  author's  procedure  is  calculated  to  reflect  this 
confusion.  A  narrower  structuralism,  or  a  completer  functionalism 
(toward  which  the  author  confesses  he  inclines),  would  have  given  a 
more  unified  and  consistent  treatment.  Thus  sensation  and  per- 
ception are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  structure,  while  the  affective 
and  volitional  life  is  professedly  treated  in  terms  of  behavior.  As  a 
result,  the  cognitive  side  of  mind  is  left  almost  wholly  unconnected 
with  affection  and  action.  For  a  narrow  structuralism  this  would  not 
matter  perhaps,  but  viewed  more  largely — and  as  we  believe  Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury  himself  really  views  it — it  must  appear  as  a  serious 
weakness. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  author's  procedure  is  especially  evident  in 
the  treatment  of  instinct.  The  topic  of  instinct  is  not  treated  at  all, 
it  will  be  noted,  until  late  in  the  book,  after  all  the  material  relating 
to  cognition  has  been  presented.  But  surely  a  study  of  instinct  is  as 
fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the  facts  of  perception  and  at- 
tention, to  say  nothing  of  sensation,  as  it  is  to  affection  and  emotion. 
No  one  would  think  of  writing  an  elementary  work  on  psychology  in 
these  days  without  prefacing  it  with  an  account  of  the  nervous  system. 
But  although  this  is  often  given  in  detail  as  to  the  minute  structure  of 
cells  and  their  modes  of  connection,  it  too  often  happens  that  practi- 
cally no  attention  is  paid  to  the  fundamental  and  significant  facts  of 
its  larger  functioning.  Consequently,  beyond  an  occasional  reference, 
almost  no  real  use  is  commonly  made  of  the  physiological  material. 
Thus  of  prime  importance  to  the  psychologist  is  the  fact  that  the 
nervous  system  is  functionally  composed  of  a  number  of  congenital 
elementary  systems  of  response  corresponding  to  the  inherited  reflex 
and  instinctive  modes  of  behavior,  and  that  all  its  later  functioning 
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is  the  result  of  the  development  and  complication  of  these  inherited 
functional  units.  Professor  Pillsbury  recognizes  the  existence  of  these 
inherited  functional  systems  and  their  importance  to  the  understanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  action.  That  they  could  be  made  to 
throw  as  much  light  on  the  facts  of  perception  and  conception  one  may 
surmise  that  Professor  Pillsbury  would  admit.  The  reviewer  recalls  a 
suggestive  article  published  by  him  some  years  ago  on  the  r61e  of  the 
type  in  conceptual  thinking,  which  would  seem  to  accord  with  such 
a  view.  But  he  has  made  no  use  of  such  a  principle  of  explanation. 

In  the  chapter  on  attention,  in  particular,  his  neglect  of  it  seei 
especially  unfortunate.  He  has  all  the  materials  at  hand  for  a  unifie 
and  illuminating  treatment  of  this  topic  of  crucial  importance,  but 
nowhere  in  the  chapter  does  he  bring  them  together.  Indeed,  it 
precisely  in  the  treatment  of  attention  that  the  author's  eclecticisr 
shows  most  plainly  its  inherent  weakness.  From  the  title  of  the 
chapter,  "Attention  and  Selection,"  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  sul 
ject  was  to  be  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  behavior.  It  is  so  pr 
sented  in  part,  but  not  explicitly  or  consistently  enough  to  save  tl 
treatment  from  confusion.  The  chapter  opens  with  the  statement  that 
no  study  of  mental  life  can  be  content  with  an  enumeration  of  sensatioi 
elements  and  the  laws  of  their  association.  These,  it  is  said,  may  gh 
"the  materials  of  mind,  but  to  understand  either  action  or  conscious- 
ness much  more  is  required."1  Surely  there  is  confusion  here.  What 
is  this  'action'  which  is  set  over  against  the  materials  of  mind? 
As  falling  within  mental  life  it  might  be  supposed  to  mean  mental 
activity  of  all  sorts.  But  why  then  distinguish  it  from  consciousness? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  term,  as  well  as  others,  is  presumably  employed 
because  of  its  very  ambiguity  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  incident 
to  a  consistent  distinction  between  bodily  and  mental.  The  same 
confusion  appears  in  the  use  of  'selection.'  The  selection  with  which 
attention  is  equated  is  at  once,  it  seems,  the  selection  by  the  organism 
in  its  responses  of  possible  physical  stimuli,  and  the  varying  preemi- 
nence of  focal  elements  of  content  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  Now 
these  two  phenomena  are  doubtless  related,  but  they  cannot  be  iden- 
tified without  endangering  the  clearness  of  the  presentation.  Moreover, 
the  selection  among  possible  physical  stimuli  exhibited  by  the  organism 
in  its  responses  is  not  identifiable  with  attentive  response,  since  it  is 
inclusive  of  the  simpler  reflex  and  merely  habitual  types  of  response. 
An  account  of  attention  which  was  based  on  an  explicit  study  of  at- 
tentive behavior  as  related  to  and  distinguished  from  other  types  of 
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behavior  would  have  the  merits  of  clearness,  and,  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  could  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  really  illuminating  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  range  of  the  phenomena  of  attention.  Our  author, 
however,  adheres  too  closely  to  the  structuralistic  tradition  to  achieve 
such  a  result.  Instead  of  following  up  the  treatment  of  attention  as 
selection,  he  at  once  shifts  to  a  discussion  of  the  change  in  attribute 
consequent  upon  variation  from  margin  to  focus  of  conscious  field, 
and  a  comparison  of  this  change  (in  clearness)  with  increase  in  intensity 
of  the  stimulus.  The  biological  significance  of  this  is  not  pointed 
out,  although  it  would  serve  to  lend  significance  to  the  comparison. 
Again,  the  various  movements  and  strains  characteristic  of  attention 
are  described  and  their  effect  in  qualifying  the  content  of  the  attentive 
state  is  pointed  out.  A  functional  treatment  of  these  responses  is  not 
omitted,  but  it  is  confined  to  describing  the  effectiveness  of  the  move- 
ments of  accommodation,  etc.,  in  bringing  the  stimulus  attended  to  into 
consciousness  and  keeping  it  there.  How  much  would  have  been 
added  to  this  treatment  if  it  had  been  pointed  out,  first,  that  stimuli, 
and  variations  in  stimuli,  that  are  of  biological  importance  to  the 
organism  tend  to  call  out  responses,  and  that  these  responses  are 
limited  at  first  to  the  simple  types  of  congenital  behavior  before  re- 
ferred to.  Secondly,  it  might  have  been  shown  how  this  simple  sort 
of  behavior  develops  into  characteristically  attentive  behavior,  when, 
as  a  result  of  experience,  a  stimulus  tends  to  call  out  more  than  one 
sort  of  response,  and  thereby  produces  a  widespread  activity  among 
the  various  functional  elements  of  the  nervous  system,  involving  cross- 
inhibitions  and  mutual  facilitations.  If  this  were  clearly  stated,  the 
function  of  the  movements  of  accommodation  and  general  bodily 
tension  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  response  would  become 
really  intelligible,  as  would  also  the  significance  of  the  enhancement 
of  the  content  in  the  focus.  With  such  a  frankly  behavioristic  foun- 
dation, other  topics  taken  up  by  Professor  Pillsbury,  such  as  condi- 
tions of  attention,  both  objective  and  subjective,  the  number  of  objects 
one  can  attend  to  simultaneously  (usually  so  barren  a  bit  of  experi- 
mentalism),  and  the  part  played  by  purpose  or  mental  attitude,  all 
could  be  mutually  related  and  illuminated,  instead  of  being  left  in 
perplexing  isolation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  seems  to  the  reviewer  more  adequate. 
Account  is  taken  of  the  social  factor;  and  while  more,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  made  of  this  had  the  arrangement  of  topics  been  different, 
its  introduction  adds  distinctly  to  the  chapter.  At  the  very  end  comes 
the  physiological  explanation  of  attention,  which  just  fails  to  furnish 
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the  needed  connection.  "Attention,"  the  author  writes,  "may  best 
be  pictured  as  a  preparation  of  one  tract  or  set  of  tracts  for  action." 
"The  influence  of  attitude  or  purpose  is  the  result  of  the  spreading 
to  a  large  number  of  associated  paths  of  the  impulse  developed  by  the 
stimulus  that  arouses  the  attitude."1  A  little  later,  speaking  of  edu- 
cation, he  writes:  "It  is  essentially  a  process  of  organizing  cerebral 
cells  into  groups  so  that  one  entire  group,  as  well  as  some  particular 
associate,  may  be  aroused  or  partially  aroused  by  a  suitable  stimulus."2 
What  is  lacking  is,  in  a  word,  the  relating  of  this  to  the  fundamental 
fact  of  instinct.  Education  is  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  organ- 
ization, a  reorganization  of  simple  congenital  associations;  and  the 
phenomenon  of  attitude  or  purpose  is  a  natural  outcome  of  this  more 
developed  functional  organization. 

In  spite  of  these  characteristic  defects  of  the  work,  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  author's  conservatism,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  and 
interesting  text.  The  weaknesses  which  it  exhibits  are  not  peculiar 
to  it,  but  belong  in  large  part  to  the  present  transitional  state  of 
psychological  theory.  To  overcome  them  altogether  would  be  a  task 
of  theoretical  construction  not  commensurate  with  the  limits  of  a  text- 
book. 

GRACE  A.  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

The   Psychology  of  Religion.     By  GEORGE  A.   COE.     University  of 

Chicago  Press,  1916. — Pp.  365. 

Two  features  of  this  book  which  greatly  contribute  to  its  value  must 
be  named  at  the  outset.  The  first  is  the  transparent  candor  with 
which  the  writer  sets  down  a  list  of  his  "attitudes  with  respect  to 
religion  and  to  the  psychology  of  religion"  that  the  reader  may  "duly 
weigh"  the  author's  "tendencies  .  .  .  made  explicit  rather  than 
carried  along  as  suppressed  premises"  (p.  xi).  The  second  of  these 
general  advantages  of  the  book  is  the  successfulness  of  Professor  Coe's 
effort  "to  provide,  particularly  in  the  alphabetical  and  topical  bib- 
liographies, convenient  apparatus  for  following  up  problems,  and 
especially  for  setting  them  in  a  scientific  perspective"  (p.  ix).  Dr. 
Coe  does  not,  however,  limit  himself  to  giving  bibliographical  as- 
sistance; and  his  criticism,  though  everywhere  sympathetic,  is  keen 
and  discriminating.  Thus,  he  compares  in  illuminating  fashion 
"Leuba's  procedure"  with  "that  of  traditional  theology.  Both," 
he  says,  .  .  .  "define  religious  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
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present  valuation  of  it  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex- 
perience itself."  Other  illustrations  will  be  given  of  Dr.  Coe's  sug- 
gestive criticism. 

The  outstanding  teachings  of  the  book  may  be  considered  under  two 
main  heads:  psychological  conceptions  and  conceptions  of  religion. 
Professor  Coe  stresses  the  naturalness  and  the  valuational  nature  of 
religion;  he  conceives  of  consciousness  as  personal,  functional,  and 
social.  To  the  psychological  doctrines  the  reader's  attention  is  first 
directed. 

(1)  Throughout  the  book  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  "we  must 
have  an  empirical  science  of  self-realizations,  or,  in  short,  of  selves" 
(p.  19).     "The  possessive  'my'"  we  are  further  told  "stands  for  a 
phase  of  experience  as  it  is  given.     It  is  a  datum,  not  a  derivative 
through  analysis  or  through  association.     We  can,  indeed,  pull  apart 
the  items  that  we  call  mine,  as  my  clothes,  my  body,  and  my  pains 
and  pleasures.     But  we  can  not  arrive  at  a  'mine'  by  the  reverse 
process  of  adding  together  items  which  to  start  with  are  merely  'this's' 
and  not  already  'my's.'     Each  'my'  is  a  unique  datum,  each  self  is 
an  individual"  (p.  196).     This  science  of  selves,  Coe  adds,  "is  psy- 
chology par  excellence,  because  its  data  are  the  most  concrete  and  the 
most  distinctive"  (p.  19).     Coe  teaches,  to  be  sure,  that  "we  must 
analyze  mind  process  just  as  we  do  the  movements  of  the  planets," 
and  that  "neither  human  affection  nor  religion  has  any  claim  to 
exemption  from  this  taking  to  pieces"  (p.  12);  but  he  points  out  that 
"each  result  of  analysis,  each  sensation,  feeling,  or  other  'element* 
of  structural  psychology  is  simply  a  particular,  discriminable  aspect 
of  a  self-realizing  life"  (p.  19).     And,  though  he  welcomes  the  'whole- 
some' influence  of  behaviorism  on  psychology,  he  shows  that  it  simply 
ignores  a  great  part  of  the  behavior  of  persons  to  each  other  (p.  18). 

(2)  A  psychology  of  selves  is  for  Coe  a  functional  psychology.    He 
defines  'mental  function'  as  "mental  action  directed  toward  further- 
ance of  life"  but  he  everywhere  stresses  the  'preferential'  nature  of 
psychological,  as  contrasted  with  biological,  functions.     "A  function," 
he  says,  "is  to  be  defined  by  reference  to  the  advantage  or  value 
toward  which  the  process  in  question  moves"  (p.  23);  but  whereas 
the  biological  "object  under  investigation"  does  not  seek  the  end 
which  the  investigator  attributes  to  it,  "mind  as  we  know  it  best  may 
be  described  as  ...  seeking  the  preferred  thing  and  experiencing 
success  or  failure"  (p.  22).     The  object  of  this  preferential  function 
is  'value,'  defined  as  'anything  experienced  or  thought  of  as  satisfying 
or  the  contrary'  (p.  20).     This  personalistic  conception  of  the  psycho- 
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logical  function  is  sharpened  by  Coe's  criticism  on  Ames  and  on  King. 
"To  think  of  human  functions  as  merely  complex  cases  of  subhuman 
function  as  King  seems  to  do  endangers,"  we  are  told,  "the  functional 
point  of  view  altogether"  (p.  30,  footnote  i). 

(3)  The  life-seeking,  desiring,  or  functioning  self  is  always  a 
social  self.  Though  each  self  is,  as  has  appeared,  a  unique  individual 
(p.  196),  yet  "comparison  of  mine  and  thine,  and  give  and  take 
between  me  and  thee,  are  included  in  the  stuff  of  which  my  'me* 
consists.  That  is,  social  communion  is  the  very  experience  that  gives 
the  'me'  any  meaning  at  all"  (p.  198).  In  "the  social  reference  of  the 
self,"  Coe  elsewhere  says,  "lies  the  tang  of  selfhood"  (p.  253).  Pro- 
fessor Coe  vigorously  denies  the  obscurity  of  the  conception  of  self 
thus  reached.  Such  "obscurity,"  he  says,  "has  been  imported  into 
[the  concept  of  self]  by  attempting  to  construe  the  more  clear  (our 
socially  communicable  desires  and  purposes)  in  terms  of  the  less  clear 
(animal  life  that  lacks  means  of  communication)"  (p.  30). 

From  this  summary  account  of  Professor  Coe's  conception  of  the 
self  we  have  now  to  turn  to  his  doctrine  of  the  religious  self — in  other 
words,  to  his  psychology  of  religion.  Here,  the  emphasis,  as  already 
indicated,  falls  on  two  points,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  with  special 
vigor  and  effectiveness,  Professor  Coe  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
"the  psychology  of  religion  is  properly  nothing  but  an  expanded  chap- 
ter of  general  psychology";  that  "we  are  dealing  with  something  not 
separate  in  its  elements  from  the  most  commonplace  facts  of  mental 
life"  (p.  6),  "that  religion  lies  wholly  within  the  natural  psychological 
order,  just  as  regard  for  one's  family  or  seeking  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
price"  (p.  321).  "Even  communion  with  God,"  he  says,  "is  an 
extension  of  love  and  friendship  as  they  are  experienced  among  men" 
(p.  70).  He  opposes  with  equal  vigor  the  "theory  of  intuition  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  fact"  and  the  "habit  of  assuming" 
that  the  religious  experience  "has  laws  of  its  own,  different  from  those 
of  nature  at  large"  (p.  9).  (2)  Coe's  definition  or  description  of 
religion  is  "in  terms  of  value"  (p.  62).  "Any  reaction,"  he  says, 
"may  be  considered  as  religious  to  the  extent  that  it  seeks  'life'  in 
the  sense  of  completion,  unification,  and  conservation  of  values — any 
values  whatever.  Religion,"  he  adds,  "does  not  introduce  any  new 
value:  it  is  an  operation  upon  or  within  all  our  appreciations"  (p.  70). 
And  again:  "Wherever  men  intensely  identify  themselves  with  some- 
thing as  their  very  life,  there  you  will  almost  certainly  find  'religion* 
the  descriptive  term"  (p.  69)  as  when  you  "encounter  a  'religion'  of 
beauty  ...  of  science  ...  of  duty."  More  than  this,  the  great 
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"turning-points  of  religious  consciousness"  are  marked  by  a  "crit- 
icism of  desires,"  a  "revaluation  of  values."  It  should  be  noted  that 
Professor  Coe,  in  spite  of  his  stress  on  the  inherently  social  nature  of 
every  self  and  on  the  essentially  social  origin  and  genesis  of  religion, 
rightly  recognizes  (especially  in  chapter  IX)  the  individual  aspect  of 
the  religious  experience. 

This  concept  of  religion  as  valuation — throughout  referred  to  as  a 
'significant,'  or  'fruitful,'  or  'interesting'  conception,  and  not  as  an. 
exhaustive  description — is  regarded  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  as  the 
vaguest  and  the  least  illuminating  portion  of  this  book.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  question  that  the  religious  consciousness  'functions'  and 
'values' — in  the  sense  of  feeling,  desiring,  seeking  and  purposing. 
(To  the  reviewer,  however,  these  latter  terms,  enriched  as  they  are 
by  long  use,  are  incomparably  fuller  and  warmer  than  the  more 
general  and  technical  expressions  'functioning'  and  'valuing,'  which, 
engulf  and  obliterate  so  many  delicate  distinctions.)  But  to  let  the 
word  religion  cover  every  form  of  valuing  consciousness  is — to  borrow 
Coe's  comment  on  another  word  (p.  1 88) — "to  make  the  term  scien- 
tifically useless."  This  seems  indeed  to  be  virtually  admitted  when 
it  is  stated  that  "if  the  question  be  asked  wherein  .  .  .  religious 
value  is  distinct  from  ethical  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  distinct  from 
ethical  or  any  other  value"  (p.  74). 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion  the  religious  experience  may  and  should 
be  differentiated  from  other  forms  of  'valuing'  consciousness  by  its- 
object — a  being  or  beings  regarded  as  greater  than  oneself  and  realized, 
or  (at  least)  treated  as  personal.  Professor  Coe  is  prevented  from 
reaching  this  conclusion  largely  because  it  seems  to  him  to  involve  an 
intellectualistic  view  of  the  religious  consciousness  (pp.  60  ff.),  whereas 
it  is  certain  that  one  may  'feel'  and  'value'  as  well  as  'conceive'  and 
'argue'  superior  beings  and  persons.  Coe's  acceptance — too  un- 
critical an  acceptance,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion — of  the  reality  of  a. 
pre-animistic  form  of  religion1  doubtless  constitutes  another  reason: 
why,  instead  of  teaching  (as  he  does)  that  the  object  of  religion  tends 
to  become  personal,  he  does  not  teach  that  this  object  of  the  religious- 
experience  is  personal  since,  even  if  it  be  not  so  conceived,  it  is  always 
treated,  alike  in  primitive  and  in  contemporary  rites  and  prayers, 
in  the  way  in  which  only  selves,  or  persons  are  treated. 

Many  other  passages  of  this  book  merit  detailed  comment.     Its 

1  Pp.  81,  102,  et  al.  But  cf.  p.  260,  note,  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  men 
are  unlikely  to  "  devote  themselves  ...  to  ...  such  abstractions  as  '  laws.'  " 
(Is  it  more  likely  that  men  will  devote  themselves  to  mana  conceived  as  impersonal 
force?) 
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author  expressly  disclaims  an  attempt  at  "a  balanced  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  psychology  of  religion.  Rather,"  he  says, 
"I  have  brought  into  the  foreground  the  problems  that  seem  to  be 
the  most  pressing  at  the  present  moment"  (p.  x).  He  has  chapters, 
among  others,  on  "Racial  Beginnings  of  Religion,"  "The  Genesis  of 
the  Idea  of  God,"  "Mysticism,"  "Prayer,"  and  a  very  discriminating 
consideration  of  "Religion  and  the  Subconscious."  In  his  discussion 
of  "Religion  as  Group  Conduct"  he  distinguishes  in  acute  and  useful 
fashion  the  "religious  crowd"  whose  action  is  "cooperation  produced 
by  suggestion,  that  is,  the  suppression  of  inhibitions"  (p.  121);  "the 
sacerdotal  group"  in  which  "a  few  command  and  the  many  obey" 
(p.  130)  so  that  "  the  unity  is  brought  about  by  systematized  suggestion 
through  sacrifice  and  sacrament,  ritual,  a  code  of  commands  and 
prohibitions"  (p.  126);  and,  finally,  the  "deliberative  group  that 
achieves  unity  by  means  of  ...  the  free  variation  of  thought  and 
desire  among  its  members"  (p.  132).  In  the  admirable  chapter  on 
"Mental  Traits  of  Religious  Leaders,"  Professor  Coe  groups  leaders 
as  shamans,  priests,  and  prophets,  and  shows  how  "the  qualities 
that  underlie  all  three  types  of  leadership"  may  coexist  in  one  in- 
dividual. He  dwells  with  special  warmth  on  the  character  of  the 
prophet.  His  "fundamental  trait,"  he  says,  "is  a  broad  and  intense 
sociality  that  transcends  mere  institutionalism  because  it  individualizes 
men  as  objects  of  love.  The  leader  is  now,  in  a  high  ethical  sense,  the 
lover,  and  he  is  able  to  lead  because  he  loves,  and  therein  represents 
God"  (p.  186). 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

The  Purpose  of  History.  By  FREDERICK  J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE.  New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1916. — Pp.  vi,  89. 
Not  less  to  the  student  of  history  than  to  the  philosopher  is  the 
appeal  of  these  three  cogent  lectures  delivered  last  year  by  Professor 
Woodbridge  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  They  stop  short, 
indeed,  of  a  complete  philosophy  of  history.  Their  aim,  we  are  told 
at  the  outset,  is  not  "another  attempt  to  find  the  increasing  purpose 
running  through  the  ages,"  but  only,  "through  an  examination  of 
what  the  historian  himself  proposes,  to  discover  in  what  sense  the  idea 
of  purpose  in  history  is  appropriate,  and  to  what  ideas  we  are  led  when 
we  think  of  history  as  the  record  of  human  progress."  Their  con- 
clusions, too,  are  summed  up  in  advance  by  the  lecturer  himself: 
"There  is  discoverable  in  history  no  purpose,  if  we  mean  by  purpose 
some  future  event  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves  and 
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which  past  and  present  events  portend;  but  there  is  purpose  in  history, 
if  we  mean  that  the  past  is  utilized  as  material  for  the  progressive 
realization,  at  least  by  man,  of  what  we  call  spiritual  ends.  More 
generally,  history  is  itself  essentially  the  utilization  of  the  past  for 
ends,  ends  not  necessarily  foreseen,  but  ends  to  come,  so  that  every 
historical  thing,  when  we  view  it  retrospectively,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  result  which  has  been  selected,  and  to  which  its  antecedents  are 
exclusively  appropriate.  In  that  sense  purpose  is  discoverable  in 
history.  But  this  purpose  is  not  single.  History  is  pluralistic  and 
implies  a  pluralistic  philosophy.  There  are  many  histories,  but  no 
one  of  them  exists  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other.  And,  finally,  progress 
is  not  aptly  conceived  as  an  evolution  from  the  past  into  the  future. 
Evolution  is,  rather,  only  a  name  for  historical  continuity,  and  this 
continuity  itself  is  a  fact  to  be  investigated  and  not  a  theory  which 
explains  anything,  or  affords  a  standard  of  value.  The  past  is  not 
the  cause  or  beginning  of  the  present,  but  the  effect  and  result  of 
history;  so  that  every  historical  thing  leaves,  as  it  were,  its  past 
behind  it  as  the  record  of  its  life  in  time.  Progress  may  mean  material 
progress  when  we  have  in  mind  the  improvement  in  efficiency  of  the 
instruments  man  uses  to  promote  his  well-being;  it  may  mean  rational 
progress  when  we  have  in  mind  the  idealization  of  his  natural  impulses. 
Then  he  frames  in  his  imagination  ideal  ends  which  he  can  intelligently 
pursue  and  which,  through  the  attempt  to  realize  them,  justify  his 
labors." 

But  how  does  the  lecturer  make  his  way  to  these  conclusions? 
Taking  his  departure  from  Herodotus  and  his  purpose  to  record  what 
men  have  done  in  order  that  their  deeds  may  be  remembered  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  understood,  he  finds  that  human  history, 
whatever  its  field,  has  preserved  this  aim.  Yet  history  has  forever 
needed  rewriting,  and  not  alone  because  of  differing  field  or  ripening 
method,  but  for  the  deeper  reason  that  the  truth  of  history  is  a  living 
and  dynamic  truth.  The  past  grows  and  expands  with  every  fresh 
study  of  it.  History  is  itself  a  career  in  time.  Whether  the  historian 
give  us  what  has  happened  in  the  perspective  of  the  time  in  which  it 
happened  or  in  terms  of  the  outlook  and  perspective  of  his  own  day, 
his  history  is  an  active  conservation  of  events  in  time,  revealing  their 
truth,  their  meaning,  and  something  like  an  order  or  purpose  in 
human  affairs. 

But  what  is,  then,  this  truth  and  meaning,  or  in  what  sense  may  we 
appropriately  speak  of  a  purpose  in  history?  With  this  question  the 
ecture  "From  History  to  Philosophy"  gives  place  to  that  on  "The 
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Pluralism  of  History."  'Truth',  it  urges,  when  applied  to  history, 
has  a  double  meaning.  Used  of  the  record  of  what  has  happened  it 
may  be  constant;  but  used  of  the  understanding  of  what  has  happened 
it  is  ever  growing.  One  correct  understanding  of  what  has  happened 
does  not  displace  another  as  truth  might  displace  error;  one  supple- 
ments and  enlarges  another.  Though  the  historical  past  is  not  the 
real  past,  but  only  its  progressive  recovery  and  conservation,  there  is 
in  it  for  events  and  men  a  kind  of  continuing  life.  The  life  of  knowl- 
edge, of  memory  and  imagination,  is  itself  a  continual  recording  of 
what  has  happened,  a  continual  understanding  of  it,  and  a  continual 
putting  of  it  in  a  new  and  enlarged  perspective.  But  this  conservation 
of  our  yesterdays  is  not  so  much  a  perpetuation  as  a  utilization,  an 
incorporation  of  what  has  happened  into  what  does  happen,  of  yester- 
day into  to-day.  It  is  a  false  conception  of  time  that  has  sometimes 
pictured  our  journey  through  life  like  a  journey  through  space,  with 
events  coming  successively  into  view  like  pages  in  a  book  we  are  read- 
ing, not  writing,  or  as  if  whatever  happens  were  the  effect  of  what  has 
already  happened  rather  than  the  active  conservation  and  working 
over  of  what  has  already  happened.  The  movement  of  time  is  really 
not  a  movement  from  the  past  to  the  future,  but  from  the  possible 
to  the  actual.  Everything  that  grows  or  changes  manufactures  a 
past  by  realizing  a  future. 

Other  things  besides  our  knowledge  grow — animals  and  plants,  and 
the  stars  even.  They,  too,  have  a  history,  and  it  may  be  that  their 
history  is  not  unlike  in  character  to  our  own  growth  in  knowledge. 
Human  experience  is  but  one  kind  of  history,  namely,  history  conscious 
of  itself.  Now,  history  in  this  sense  is  purposive  and  selective.  It 
selects  a  career  to  be  depicted  and  the  events  and  circumstances 
relevant  to  that  career — and  not  because  selection  is  a  device  of  the 
historian,  but  because  only  so  can  history  be  intelligible.  It  is  not 
in  the  sense  of  design,  intention,  foresight,  that  purpose  is  discernible 
in  history,  but  in  that  of  the  converging  of  means  upon  a  specific  end 
— that  end  to  be  conceived  not  in  terms  of  any  goal  ultimately  reached, 
but  in  terms  of  the  career  of  which  it  is  the  termination,  a  career  in 
which  the  present  is  continually  adding  to  and  completing  the  past. 
Apart  from  beings  who  foresee  and  plan  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
of  intention  in  the  world.  To  say  that  nature  is  full  of  purpose  does 
not  mean  that  nature  has  been  framed  in  accordance  with  some  pre- 
conceived plan,  but  rather  that  nature  is  a  historical  process,  the  con- 
version of  the  possible  into  the  actual  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  con- 
served a  progressive  record  of  that  conversion. 
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But  from  the  selective  character  of  history  it  follows  that  history 
is  pluralistic.  The  history  of  England  is  its  many  histories.  Any 
career  may  be  as  comprehensive  as  desired,  but  the  more  inclusive  it 
is  the  more  restricted  it  becomes.  The  history  of  Milton  contains 
details  which  the  history  of  English  literature  will  omit;  and  the 
history  of  the  cosmos  shrinks  to  nothing  when  we  try  to  write  it.  The 
only  universal  history  is  the  exposition  of  what  history  itself  is,  the 
time  process  stripped  of  all  its  variety  and  specific  interests.  Con- 
sequently, a  single  purpose  is  not  discoverable;  there  are  many  pur- 
poses. When  we  try  to  reduce  them  all  to  some  show  of  singleness  we 
again  do  no  more  than  try  to  tell  what  a  temporal  order  is  like.  It  is 
metaphysics  and  not  history  we  are  writing. 

This  is  the  kernel  of  Professor  Woodbridge's  message;  but  its  corol- 
laries too  are  interesting,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  against  whom  their 
point  is  turned.  The  many  possible  histories  differ,  he  says,  in 
incidence  of  choice  or  emphasis,  not  in  rank.  History  is  equally 
warranted  in  making  man  an  incident  in  the  universe  or  in  making  the 
universe  the  theatre  of  man's  career.  Absolutely  considered  the 
history  of  man  can  claim  no  preeminence  over  that  of  the  stars;  for 
history  is  the  denial  of  absolute  considerations.  But  that  does  not 
imply  that  for  men  any  history  is  good  enough.  If  no  history  can 
claim  preeminence,  none  can  be  robbed  of  its  own  distinction.  The 
fact  that  the  morning  stars  do  not  sing  together  is  not  the  universe's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  poetry.  Nor  may  men  write  their  own  history 
as  if  it  were  something  else  than  a  human  enterprise,  seeking  to  read 
their  destiny  from  the  constitution  of  matter,  or  from  the  mechanism 
of  the  physical  world,  or  from  the  composition  of  chemical  substances, 
as  once  they  sought  to  read  it  from  the  stars  ascendant  at  their  birth. 
If  we  may  not  anthropomorphize  matter,  neither  may  we  materialize 
man.  Man  is  of  course  a  part  of  nature;  but  he  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  nature  and  nature  be  then  called  on  to  explain  him.  All  time 
processes  are  histories,  .but  man  only  is  the  writer:  historical  com- 
prehension becomes  the  significant  trait  of  human  history.  To  live 
in  the  light  of  a  past  remembered  and  understood  is  to  live  the  life 
of  intelligence — to  see  how  means  converge  upon  ends,  and  so  to 
discover  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends.  It  is  thus  that  human 
history  becomes  the  record  of  human  progress,  teaching  us  how  that 
progress  is  to  be  defined,  and  so  revealing  the  purpose  of  man  in 
history. 

The  concluding  lecture,  on  "The  Continuity  of  History,"  is  perhaps 
adequately  summarized  in  the  opening  survey.  If  less  rich  in  new 
horizons,  it  is  not  less  effective  in  the  brushing  away  of  cobwebs. 
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In  an  introductory  note  to  the  little  volume  the  author  acknowledges 
his  special  debt  to  Bergson,  Dewey,  and  Santayana.  Their  influence 
is  patent,  and  some  of  his  ideas  betray  a  longer  pedigree;  but  essentially 
the  vigorous  reasoning  is  his  own.  What  he  offers  us  is,  in  the  main, 
a  point  of  view.  Its  application,  its  illustration,  its  varied  phrasing, 
busy  him  more  than  does  the  demonstration  of  its  validity.  But  the 
phrasing  is  fresh  and  vivid,  the  viewpoint  lofty  and  novel  and  self- 
commending.  The  welcome  of  a  pluralism  in  history  floods  the  dis- 
cussion with  freedom  like  the  lifting  of  a  roof.  To  the  present  re- 
viewer the  little  book  seems  to  bring  distinctly  nearer  that  harmony 
of  idealist  with  naturalist  toward  which  the  philosophy  of  history  has 
of  late  been  hopefully  drifting. 

GEORGE  L.  BURR. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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La  philosophic  sociale  et  la  guerre  actuelle.     Par  J.  MAXWELL.     Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1916. — pp.  vii,  207. 

This  little  book  is  by  an  author  who  has  published  several  works  on  social 
psychology  and  criminology.  The  modesty  of  its  preface  disarms  the  critic; 
and  the  book  is  easily  and  quickly  read,  and  well  worth  reading.  It  states 
the  causes  and  nature  of  the  war  more  adequately  and  clearly  than  many  a 
longer  work,  and  gives  a  lucid  picture  of  the  problems  arising  from  it  as  they 
appear  to  a  thoughtful  Frenchman  addressing  his  fellow-citizens.  The  point 
of  view  throughout  is  that  of  the  lawyer. 

The  philosophic  sociale  which  is  here  applied  is  perhaps,  as  the  preface 
remarks,  not  profound  or  original;  but  it  is  at  least,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the 
most  part  sensible  and  sound.  It  reduces  to  two  or  three  principles,  about  as 
follows: 

1.  The  development  of  European  civilization  has  tended  to  extend  to  inter- 
national relations  "the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  admitted  in  the  law 
which  regulates  relations  between  individuals."     Germany,  with  its  theory  of 
the  absolute  state,  represents  an  archaic  and  arrested  state  of  moral  develop- 
ment; the  consequence  of  its  putting  this  theory  into  practice  is  hideous 
barbarism.     "La  Kultur  divinise  1'Etat,  le  met  au-dessus  de  la  morale,  en 
dehors  de  la  bonne  foi.     Son  avantage,  tel  du  moins  que  1 'intelligence  inferieure 
de  ses  chefs  le  congoit,  est  son  unique  principe  directeur.     II  n'a  aucun  respect 
de  la  loyaute,  aucun  egard  pour  la  faiblesse  de  nations,  qui  pour  gtre  petites 
par  leurs  dimensions,  peuvent  e*tre  grandes  par  leurs  traditions,  leur  gloire, 
leur  civilisation.     La  force  et  I'intere't  materiel  existent  seuls  et  produisent 
naturellement  la  brutalite,  la  violence,  le  pillage,  le  mensonge,  les  expeditions 
militaires  centre  des  vieillards,  des  femmes,  des  enfants.     Guerre  perpetuelle, 
tel  est  1*  Ideal  civilisateur  germanique.     Guerre  par  la  violence  ouverte  et  la 
terreur,  ou  guerre  par  les  armements,  les  intrigues,  la  lutte  industrielle  et  com- 
merciale.     Guerre  sans  tr6ve,  avec  des  soldats,  des  commis-voyageurs  et  des 
espions.  .  .  .  Nous  luttons  pour  le  respect  de  1'honneur  et  de  la  justice,  pour 
la  civilisation  moderne,  en  un  mot,  contre  la  barbarie  primitive." 

2.  War  does  not  justify  crime,  and  the  state  which  behaves  as  if  it  did,  starts 
a  process  of  moral  degeneration  in  its  citizens  which  will  in  the  long  run 
inevitably  affect  their  actions  as  private  individuals.     Individuals  who  commit 
crimes,  proscribed  as  such  in  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  against  the  citizens 
of  another  country,  must  be  punished.     The  state  of  war  does  not  excuse 
them,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  executing  the  formal  and  specific  orders  of  a 
superior  officer;  in  such  a  case,  this  superior  officer  is  the  responsible  criminal. 
Such  criminals  should  be  tried  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  before  special 
tribunals,  representing  if  possible  all  civilized  nations. 
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3.  There  is  also  a  collective  criminality  arising  from  "la  participation  col- 
lective d'une  nation  a  une  guerre  d'agression,  de  convoitise,  de  malhonnltete 
sociale."  Germany,  M.  Maxwell  holds,  is  guilty  of  this  in  every  sense.  The 
war  was  one  of  premeditation,  aggression,  and  bad  faith ;  its  excesses  were  pre- 
meditated and  systematically  prescribed.  The  nation  is  entirely  at  one  with 
its  rulers  in  the  war.  Sanctions  and  damages  are  rightly  to  be  exacted;  the 
principles  of  civil  procedure  apply  here,  as  those  of  the  criminal  law  do  to 
individuals.  If  state  property  does  not  suffice,  private  property  must  be 
attached;  and  M.  Maxwell  insists  that  for  the  sake  of  its  own  future,  and 
as  a  guarantee,  France  must  occupy  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  until  the 
German  people  have  reorganized  their  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
occupied  provinces  freely  choose  to  return. 

EDMUND  H.  HOLLANDS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace.     By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.     New  York, 

Duffield  and  Company,  1915. — pp.  234. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  the  sub-title  indicates  and  as  the  author  ex- 
plains in  his  introduction,  is  to  present  "a  study  of  those  characteristics  of 
man  that  result  in  war,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  controlled." 
As  a^  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  book  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  this 
somewhat  definite  subject,  but  spreads  out  into  a  sort  of  general  philosophy 
of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  no  close  connection  with  the  psycho- 
logical problem  which  the  author  proposed  to  discuss.  Part  I,  which  the 
author  calls  "Basic  Problems"  and  which  covers  more  than  one-third  of  the 
book,  is  really  a  system  of  metaphysics  in  outline,  and  while  the  control  of 
those  characteristics  of  human  nature  which  lead  to  war  might  be  undertaken 
by  one  who  accepts  this  metaphysics,  the  problem  is  just  as  meaningful  and 
the  solution  just  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dozen  other  systems. 

The  occasion  for  this  metaphysical  introduction  is  the  author's  desire  to 
refute  those  who  regard  the  recurrence  of  war  as  a  'law  of  nature.'  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  would  be 
sufficient,  for  surely  the  proposition,  'War  is  a  law  of  nature',  can  only  mislead 
by  its  vagueness,  but  the  author  takes  the  occasion  to  sketch  a  dualism  of  the 
natural  and  psychical  and  to  assert  universal  creativeness  or  spontaneity  in 
both.  Now  it  is  of  course  clear  that  if  nature  and  mind  are  creative,  the 
abolition  of  war  is  a  possibility  (along  with  almost  anything  else,  for  the  limits 
of  creation  are  not  very  clear),  but  it  is  also  clear  that  creativeness  has  not  the 
faintest  connection  with  the  practical  problem  of  controlling  the  causes  of  war. 
This  problem,  which  the  author  set  out  to  discuss,  could  just  as  well  or  even 
better  be  treated  by  one  who  regarded  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  problem  in 
psychological  engineering;  the  spontaneity  of  the  individual  is  as  irrelevant 
as  the  spontaneity  of  steel  girders  to  a  bridge-builder.  For  no  one  who  under- 
stands the  use  of  the  terms  can  possibly  mean  more  by  the  'laws  of  nature' 
than  that  something  will  happen  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  problem  of 
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control  is  always  a  question  of  fact,  viz.,  what  conditions  do  prevail?  The 
author's  problem  is  seriously  burdened  and  obscured  by  this  metaphysical 
discursus. 

If  the  author  is  too  elaborate  in  his  preparation,  he  is  far  too  hasty  when  he 
comes  in  Part  II  to  his  real  problem.  Starting  with  the  undoubted  fact  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  war-like  animal,  he  almost  immediately  transforms  this  into 
the  hypothesis  that  he  has  a  fighting  instinct.  The  latter  proposition,  if  it  is 
to  be  admitted  at  all,  certainly  ought  to  be  guarded  by  the  most  careful 
definition,  and  one  would  suppose  that  an  analysis  of  the  congenital  pre- 
conditions of  fighting  would  be  the  author's  chief  concern.  There  is,  however, 
little  or  no  effort  to  define  instinct  in  general  and  none  whatever  to  define  the 
fighting  instinct  in  particular,  nor  does  the  author  consider  the  obvious  dif- 
ferences between  a  fighting  instinct,  if  there  is  such  an  instinct,  and  war  as  a 
social  institution.  The  author  says  that  the  word  instinct  is  used  "to  refer 
to  relatively  definite  forms  of  activity,"  which  "occur  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  appropriate  stimulus,  without  recognized  intelligent  initiative"  (p.  12, 
note).  But  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  this  does  not  describe  war,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  fighting  as  the  act  of  an  individual  can  be  said  to  be  a 
single,  definite  activity  which  appears  in  the  presence  of  a  single,  appropriate 
stimulus.  What  is  evidently  needed  is  a  clear  description  and  analysis  of  this 
so-called  fighting  instinct;  without  it  a  discussion  of  the  control  of  the  instinct 
is  hardly  intelligible. 

The  control  of  an  instinct  comes  by  the  thwarting  of  it  or  by  the  transfer 
of  its  functioning  into  new  channels  (pp.  104  f.).  Here  again  there  is  defect 
of  definition.  The  project  of  thwarting  an  instinct  by  means  of  an  ideal  is 
certainly  not  very  hopeful,  as  the  author  himself  admits,  and  one  suspects 
that  this  way  of  putting  it  really  falsifies  the  factual  relations  between  instinct 
and  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  turning  of  what  the  author  calls  the 
fighting  instinct  into  other  channels  might  perhaps  be  possible,  if  one  only 
knew  what  the  fighting  instinct  is  and  what  stimuli  have  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  its  development  in  its  present  form.  A  clear  determination  of  the  con- 
genital elements  of  this  branch  of  activity  as  well  as  of  its  appropriate  stimuli, 
appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  author's  purpose,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
refuses  even  to  attempt  the  distinction  between  the  congenital  and  the  envi- 
ronmental, on  the  ground  that  all  action  whatever  has  some  instinctive  origin 
(p.  12,  note).  Consequently  his  argument  sticks  at  the  bare  possibility  that 
the  fighting  instinct  may  be  changed.  The  point  no  doubt  has  weight,  especi- 
ally as  against  an  old-fashioned  notion  of  instinct,  but  the  mere  possibility  of 
change  is  very  different  from  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  a  particular  kind 
is  about  to  take  place,  and  still  more  different  from  any  concrete  aids  in  bringing 
the  change  about.  This  willingness  to  stop  with  a  generality  and  the  corre- 
sponding failure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  facts,  makes  the  book  vastly 
less  suggestive  than  William  James's  much  briefer  treatment  of  the  same 
problem  in  his  "Moral  Substitute  for  War." 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI.  GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
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Hindu  Mind  Training.     By  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  MOTHER.     London,  Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.,  1917. — pp.  xxiv,  536. 

This  volume  contains  seventeen  Hindu  tales,  fables,  and  myths,  with  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  essays  on  the  Hindu  method  of  education  and  the 
relation  of  that  method  to  various  Western  methods  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  a 
Hindu  scholar  and  teacher.  The  stories  have  the  usual  charm  of  the  fables 
and  folk-tales  of  any  literature;  the  longer  stories  are  full  of  imagination  and 
adventure,  the  fables  are  brief  and  pointed.  Among  the  fables  are:  the  story 
of  the  monkeys  who  first  mistook  a  glowworm  for  a  fire  and  then  stoned  a  bird 
for  telling  them  of  their  error;  that  of  a  foolish  fish  who  trusted  himself  to  a 
hungry  crane;  and  that  of  the  talkative  tortoise  who,  in  his  desire  to  talk,  let 
go  of  a  stick  which  was  his  only  means  of  safety.  Several  of  the  longer  tales 
picture  the  boundlessness  of  wifely  affection.  Damayanti  was  "one  who 
endured  all  things  faithfully  through  years  of  pain  and  parting,  till  by  the 
might  of  her  devotion  she  found  her  happiness  again  in  the  arms  of  her  hus. 
band."  Similarly,  Savitri  and  Chinta  are  loyal  through  adversity,  temptation 
and  abuse.  Beside  this  ideal  of  unearthly  feminine  unselfishness,  certain  other 
distinctly  Hindu  conceptions  appear:  the  doctrine  of  Karma — that  all  one's 
present  fortunes  are  the  result  of  former  deeds,  the  notion  that  pains  and 
pleasures  succeed  each  other  in  an  infinite  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
notion  of  fate. 

The  stories  are  given,  however,  not  primarily  for  their  literary  interest, 
but  as  material  for  psychological  analysis  and  mental  training.  They  are 
interrupted  at  frequent  intervals  by  questions  (and  samples  of  answers  are 
given)  intended  to  necessitate  the  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  The  range  of  the  questions  is  as  great  as  possible;  there  are  many  ex- 
tremely general  questions  which  might  be  suggested  by  almost  anything  and 
which  lead  nowhere,  such  as:  "What  is  common  sense?,"  "Has  human  imagi- 
nation a  limit?,"  and  "Would  you  like  to  remember  everything  you  heard?"; 
many  which  call  for  an  abstract  comparison  when  no  such  comparison  can  be 
profitably  made,  such  as:  "Which  curiosity  is  the  greater  drain  on  the  psychic 
forces,  a  transient  curiosity  on  a  great  subject,  or  a  permanent  curiosity  on  a 
small  subject?";  many  which  demand  an  impossible  comparison  of  the  sexes: 
"Is  it  harder  for  a  woman  to  be  truthful  than  a  man?";  and  some  that  seem 
both  vague  and  trivial,  for  example,  those  that  relate  to  the  psychology  of  birds 
and  to  the  effect  of  shaving  a  beard  on  a  man's  psychology.  Some  of  the 
questions  refer  directly  to  the  matter  of  the  tales  and  would  probably  stimulate 
closer  observation  and  useful  reflection.  But  even  when  the  questions  are 
sensible,  the  method  is,  I  think,  questionable.  The  stories  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by  that  faculty.  Not  only  is  it 
annoying  to  the  reader,  but  it  is  in  general  unsuited  to  the  material,  that  these 
literary  units  should  be  constantly  broken  up  by  factual  or  casuistical  ques- 
tions. Myths  and  fables  are  artistic  creations,  representing  or  criticising 
aspects  of  human  experience  and  they  can  only  be  understood  and  utilized 
through  and  in  the  continuous  process  of  experience.  The  function  of  literature 
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in  education  can  be  properly  stated  only  by  one  who  perceives  the  function  of 
literature  as  art. 

KATHERINE  E.  GILBERT. 

A  Philosophical  System  of  Theistic  Idealism.  By  JAMES  LINDSAY.  Edinburgh 
and  London,  William  BJackwood  and  Sons,  1917. — pp.  xi,  530. 
The  author  explains  in  the  preface  that  this  work  is  largely  due  to  the  wish 
expressed  by  Dr.  Rashdall,  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  Mind  that  Dr.  Lindsay 
would  undertake  an  exposition  and  defence  of  Theistic  Idealism.  Dr.  Lindsay 
disclaims  all  finality  for  his  work,  but  claims  that  it  presents  a  system  intel- 
ligible, self -consistent,  and  contravened  by  no  known  fact.  The  work  is  critical 
as  well  as  constructive,  and  there  are  many  American  writers  or  thinkers  re- 
ferred to,  either  in  criticism  or  approval,  in  addition  to  British,  French,  and 
Italian  writers  on  philosophy,  while  the  author's  collaboration  with  the  leading 
German  philosophical  journals  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  developments  of  German  philosophical  thought.  The  contents 
of  the  volume  are: — Chapter  I,  "Foundations  of  Idealism:  Laws  of  Logic  and 
Psychology";  II,  "The  God  of  Theistic  Idealism";  III,  "The  Metaphysics  of 
Creation";  IV,  "The  Metaphysics  of  Time  and  of  Eternity";  V,  "History  and 
Providence  in  Theistic  Idealism";  VI,  "The  Philosophy  of  Nature";  VII, 
"The  Philosophy  of  Science";  VIII,  "The  Philosophy  of  Art";  IX,  "Freedom 
in  Theistic  Idealism";  X,  "The  Moral  Order,  and  the  Spiritual  World,  in 
Theistic  Idealism";  XI,  "  Immortality  in  Theistic  Idealism."  There  is  a  very 
full  index — twenty-eight  columns — of  authors  and  subjects. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  work  belongs  to  universal  philosophy,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  anything  so  partial,  however  important,  as  the 
philosophy  of  religion ;  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  the  philosophical 
disciplines  are  laid  under  obligation,  and  from  the  treatment  of  such  themes 
as  the  foundations  of  Idealism,  and  the  philosophies  of  nature,  history,  science, 
and  art.  Among  the  subjects  critically  but  incidentally  discussed  are  Neo- 
Hegelianism,  Neo-Kantianism,  Bergsonism,  Pragmatism,  Voluntarism,  Value, 
etc.  No  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  bare  outline  or  brief  syllabus  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  range  and  character  of  the  work;  that  must  be  left  to  those 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  care  to  study  it.  It  has  just  been  issued,  but 
already  it  has  been  described  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  London  quarterly 
review  as  a  "masterpiece." 

THE  AUTHOR. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
The  Idea  of  Cod.     By  A.  SETH  PRINGLE-PATTISON.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 

1917.— pp.  xvi,  423. 
Philosophical  Essays  in  Honor  of  James  Edwin   Creighton.     By   FORMER 

STUDENTS.    Edited  by  GEORGE  HOLLAND  SABINE.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1917. — pp.  xii,  356. 
Studies  in  the  Problem  of  Sovereignty.     By  HAROLD  J.  LASKI.     New  Haven, 

Yale  University  Press,  1917. — pp.  x,  297. 
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The  History  of  European  Philosophy.  By  WALTER  T.  MARVIN.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1917. — pp.  xiii,  439. 

L'Avenir  de  la  Philosophic  Bergsonienne.  Par  ERNEST  SEILLIERE.  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1917. — pp.  51. 

En  un  Cite.     Par  RAYMOND  TRIPIER.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1917. — pp.  316. 

The  Way  to  Nirvana.  By  L.  DE  LA  VALLEE  POUSSIN.  Cambridge,  England, 
University  Press,  1917. — pp.  x,  172. 

Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology.  By  DANIEL  STARCH.  Revised  and 
enlarged.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1917. — pp.  vi,  204. 

The  Value  of  Money.  By  B.  M.  ANDERSON,  JR.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1917. — pp.  xxviii,  610. 

The  Mastery  of  Nervousness.  By  ROBERT  S.  CARROLL,  M.D.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917. — pp.  346. 

Two  Studies  in  Mental  Tests.  I.  Variable  Factors  in  the  Binet  Tests.  II.  The 
Diagnostic  Value  of  Some  Mental  Tests.  By  CARL  C.  BRIGHAM.  Psycho- 
logical Monographs,  No.  102.  Princeton,  N.  J.  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Psy- 
chological Review  Company,  1917. — pp.  254. 

Creative  Intelligence.  By  JOHN  DEWEY  AND  OTHERS.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1917. — pp.  iv,  467. 


SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am.  J.  Ps.=  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Ar. 
lie  Ps.  =  Archives  de  Psychologie ;  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.  =  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  det 
Philosophie  ;  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.  =  Archiv  fur  systematise  he  Philosophic  ;  Br.  J.  Ps.  = 
The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics; 
J.  of  PA.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.=  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods  ;  J.  de  Psych.  =  Journal  de  Psychologie  ;  Psych.  Bui.  =•  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin ;  Psych.  Rev.  =  Psychological  Review ;  Rev.  de  Met.  =  Revue  de 
Metaphysique  et  de  Morale ;  Rev.  Neo-Sc..  =  Revue  Neo-Scolastique ;  Rev.  Ph.  = 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph.  =  Revue  de  Philosophie;  R.  d.  Fil.  —  Rivista 
di  Filosofia  ;  V.  f.  TV.  Ph.  =  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophie  ; 
Z.  f.  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  -=  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  philosophise  he  Kritik;  Z.  f. 
Psych.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der  Sinnesorgane,  I.  Abtl, 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie.  —  Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.  ] 

Relativitat  und  Idealismus.    JONAS   COHN.     Kant-Studien,   XXI,   2-3,   pp. 

222-269. 

Idealism,  the  doctrine  that  all  that  is  known  must  be  thought  in  relation  to 
an  ego,  developed  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  relativity;  it  originated 
in  the  perception  that  what  had  been  taken  as  independent  reality  was  really 
dependent  upon  the  subject.  In  order  to  substantiate  its  claims  one  must 
show  that  there  is  no  core  of  independent  reality  in  the  world  we  know,  while 
to  prove  this  one  must  show  that  the  most  'objective'  sciences  attain  their 
objectivity  by  selection  from  and  transformation  of  experience,  and  that  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  these  sciences  are  relative  to  a  certain  sort  of  ego, 
which,  however,  need  be  neither  human  nor  individual.  Knowledge  strives 
toward  a  complete  whole  of  all  the  known, — the  Absolute;  but  this 
Absolute  is  never  given,  and  is  known  only  as  relative  to  the  Relative.  To 
make  this  relation  of  Absolute  and  Relative  clear  we  must  examine  the  physical 
theory  of  relativity.  The  essential  characteristic  of  modern  theoretical 
physics  is  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  reference  to  the  human  individual.  It 
thus  tends  to  posit  an  ideal  physicist  who  is  free  from  the  limitations  of  in- 
dividuality. This  same  tendency  expresses  itself  in  the  view  that  all  spatial 
and  temporal  determinations  are  relative  to  each  other.  Our  original  ex- 
perience of  spatial  magnitudes,  positions,  directions,  etc.,  seems  an  experience 
of  absolutes;  but  this  primitive  absoluteness  is  set  aside  by  the  discovery  of 
the  relativity  which  makes  spatial  magnitudes,  positions,  directions,  etc., 
seem  dependent  upon  each  other.  But  this  discovery  of  relativity  brings  to 
light  the  fact  that  any  arbitrary  starting-point,  any  arbitrary  standard  of 
measurement,  and  any  arbitrary  choice  of  directions,  is  equally  valid  with  any 
other;  it  implies  the  homogeneity  of  space.  Results  obtained  on  any  basis 
can  be  translated  into  terms  of  results  obtained  on  any  other  basis.  That  is, 
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the  space-order  itself,  in  this  process  of  making  the  terms  relative,  becomes 
absolute.  The  primitive  absoluteness  of  our  spatial  experience  is  recognized 
in  its  relativity,  and  through  this  very  recognition  the  relativity  becomes 
harmless,  and  a  new  absoluteness  is  attained.  The  same  holds  of  time. 
Position  and  length  of  time  are  made  relative,  and  by  that  fact  physics  becomes 
independent  of  the  time-characteristics  of  the  physicist,  e.  g.,  when  he  lived 
and  the  tempo  of  his  experience.  The  reduction  to  relative  terms,  however, 
is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  time  than  in  that  of  space,  for  time,  in  its  concrete 
form,  is  the  form  of  our  experience  itself.  Time  can  be  made  completely 
relative  only  for  the  ideal  physicist,  who  timelessly  intuits  a  timeless  whole. 
Thus  far  the  direction  of  time  has  remained  an  absolute  for  physics,  and  thus 
at  this  point  physics  still  has  a  reference  to  the  human  individual.  Motion, 
too,  is  to  be  made  relative.  Our  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  a  system  is 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  system  we  take  as  our  point  of  reference.  But 
the  recognition  of  this  relativity  makes  our  knowledge  valid  for  observers 
taking  any  arbitrarily  chosen  system  as  a  point  of  reference.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  Galilei- Newtonian  physics  in  the  proposition:  uniform  motion  in  a 
straight  line  needs  no  force;  that  is,  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  as 
good  as  no  motion  as  far  as  the  internal  processes  of  a  system  are  concerned; 
the  internal  processes  of  any  given  system,  in  other  words,  are  independent  of 
the  relations  of  the  system  to  any  other  system.  Just  because  all  motion  is 
relative  and  we  can  discover  no  absolute  motion,  the  internal  motions  of  any 
given  system  are  unchanged  by  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded; 
they  possess  absoluteness.  In  the  very  same  way,  space  and  time  can  be  made 
relative  in  relation  to  each  other.  Certain  processes,  upon  which  motion 
has  no  influence,  such  as  (apparently)  the  radiation  of  light,  can  only  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  space  and  time:  the  point  of  reference  has  a  space-time 
character.  This  relativity  in  terms  of  this  four-dimensional  space-time  world, 
however,  reveals  a  new  absoluteness,  for,  when  recognized,  it  sets  us  entirely 
free  from  the  human  individual.  Thus  Minkowski  calls  the  postulate  of 
relativity  when  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme,  "the  postulate  of  the  absolute 
world."  But  in  the  four-dimensional  absolute  space-time  world  thus  set  up 
by  Einstein  and  Minkowski  there  is  still  one  reference  to  the  human  individual: 
time,  unlike  space,  is  recognized  as  having  a  direction.  Ideally  this  should  be 
eliminated,  so  that  the  relativity  would  be  complete.  The  justification, 
however,  for  the  elimination  of  concrete  experience  from  this  absolute  world 
is  itself  relative  to  the  ego,  for  it  is  an  ideal  of  knowledge.  Generalizing  the 
relation  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  we  find  that  our  primitive  experience 
lays  claim  to  an  absoluteness  which  it  loses  in  the  process  of  becoming  relative, 
while  in  our  very  recognition  of  its  relativity  it  assumes  a  new  absoluteness. 
Everything  experienced  claims  recognition  as  a  fact;  this  is  the  lower  limit  of 
relativity.  The  upper  limit  is  the  absolutely  absolute,  the  ideal  of  knowledge, 
the  whole.  In  every  case,  however,  the  absolute  (absolute  space,  e,  g.)  is 
only  significant  in  relation  to  the  mutually  related  determinations;  it  merely 
means,  e.  g.,  that  a  given  system  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any  arbitrarily 
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chosen  system  of  coordinates.  We  may  state  the  relations  of  absolute  and 
relative  in  the  paradoxical  formula:  "The  absolute  is  only  absolute  in  relation 
to  the  relative;  the  relative,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined  in  its  relativity,  is 
absolutely  determined."  The  absolutely  absolute  is  only  cognizable  as  the 
goal  of  all  knowledge.  The  lower  limit  of  knowledge,  pure  blind  experience, 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  realized.  The  upper  goal  of  knowledge  is  the  system  of 
systems  in  which  all  true  judgments  are  contained.  But  whose  goal  is  it? 
Here  we  are  referred  again  to  the  ego.  But  this  relativity,  when  recognized, 
becomes  a  new  absolute  truth.  Between  the  Absolute  and  the  world  of  com- 
mon experience  there  are  the  special  sciences,  which  use  certain  forms  of 
knowledge,  *.  e.,  categories.  The  categories  are  general  postulates  whose 
precise  form  depends  upon  the  aims  of  the  special  sciences  in  which  they  are 
employed.  Thus  causality  assumes  different  forms  in  theoretical  physics 
and  in  history.  The  working  out  of  any  one  set  of  categories  is  not  wholly  an 
approach  to  the  Absolute.  The  world  of  common  experience,  while  it  possesses 
its  measure  of  truth,  is  yet  essentially  relative  to  the  knowing  ego.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Absolute.  It  is  like  the  Absolute  in  that  it  is  in- 
clusive, while  the  special  sciences,  with  their  special  categories,  although  they 
approach  closer  to  the  Absolute,  do  so  along  narrow  lines  by  means  of  great 
eliminations.  The  ego,  however,  to  which  the  world  of  common  experience  is 
correlative,  can  lay  aside  its  particularity  and  seek  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
knowledge  it  bears  in  itself.  The  world  of  common  experience,  however,  is 
more  than  it  seems;  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  one  unity  of  all  possible  ex" 
perience.  The  Absolute  is  independent  of  the  ego  because  it  is  identical  with 
the  absolute  ego.  The  individual  in  its  individuality  is  unreal;  it  presupposes 
a  whole.  Hegel  made  this  great  discovery. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Das  Prinzip  der  Ergdnzung  in  der  Geschichtslogik.    A.  FOGARASI.     Kant- 

Studien,  XXI,  2-3,  pp.  270-293. 

The  work  of  Windelband  and  Rickert  in  the  logic  of  history  must  be  carried 
forward.  They  have  distinguished  history  from  natural  science  upon  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  the  former  deals  with  individuals,  the  latter  with  universals, 
and  have  taught  that  the  historical  principle  of  selection  is  reference  to  cultural 
values.  But  they  have  not  made  clear  the  special  logical  forms  involved  in 
history.  The  facts  selected  by  reference  to  cultural  values  must  be  organized, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  cultural  values  will  not  suffice.  The  interpretation 
and  exposition  of  historical  facts  cannot  be  accomplished  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  values.  For  example,  one  may  make  purely  logical  comparisons 
(e.  g.,  "Signs  of  Darwinism  in  Greek  Philosophy")  with  reference  to  univer- 
sally valid  values,  but  this  is  not  history.  History  must  be  objectively  founded. 
History  of  the  former  type  (Sachgeschichte)  has  its  value,  however,  when  kept 
distinct  from  history  of  the  latter  type  (Ereignisgeschichte).  The  new  prin- 
ciple needed  is  the  principle  of  completion  (Ergdnzung).  The  individual 
^act  is  only  historical  when  we  have  gone  beyond  it;  it  must  be  set  in  a  context. 
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This  is  not  based  upon  the  category  of  whole  and  part;  the  principle  of  com- 
pletion makes  an  essentially  infinite  demand.  Both  the  principle  of  selection 
and  the  principle  of  completion  may  be  reduced  to  a  general  principle  of  cor- 
relation. Historical  research  is  said  to  consist  of  study  of  the  sources,  criti- 
cism, interpretation  and  exposition.  The  first  two  studies  form  one  branch, 
the  last  two  another.  The  principle  of  completion  has  a  different  meaning  in 
each  branch;  in  interpretation  and  exposition  it  means  connecting  facts  with 
each  other;  in  the  study  of  the  sources  it  means  the  search  for  new  facts.  In 
the  former  we  start  with  the  parts  and  build  the  whole;  in  the  latter  we  start 
with  the  idea  of  the  whole  and  look  for  the  parts.  While  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
pretation and  exposition,  selection  and  completion  are  correlative  principles,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  study  of  sources  selection  is  less  and  completion  more  important , 
The  principle  of  completion  has  two  meanings:  temporal  completion  and  com- 
pletion of  meaning.  The  former  proceeds  from  the  individual  to  the  temporal 
context,  epoch,  generation,  period,  etc.  The  latter  is  illustrated  in  the  field  of 
source-study  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  meaning  of  a  text;  in  the  field  of  inter- 
pretation, by  the  comprehension  of  a  political  system.  The  final  temporal 
whole  to  which  the  individual  belongs  is  the  synthesis  of  past,  present  and 
future.  On  the  side  of  meaning,  the  final  whole  to  which  the  individual  belongs 
is  spirit.  W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

La  conception  finaliste  de  I'histoire.    TH.  RIBOT.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLII,  3,  pp.  209- 

218. 

This  article  is  only  a  fragment  which  was  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  M. 
Ribot's  death.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  a  general  law  of  history?  M.  Ribot 
examines  five  conceptions  of  history.  The  moral  conception  has  its  origin 
in  the  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  This  position,  however, 
can  neither  be  deduced  from  experience  nor  justified  by  experience.  Ostwald 
reduces  the  progress  of  civilization  to  transformations  of  energy  from  lower  to 
higher  forms.  But  this  law  is  too  general  to  explain  history.  The  theory, 
moreover,  is  not  deduced  from  historical  facts,  but  from  a  preconceived 
philosophy.  Two  theories  of  history  are  based  upon  strife.  The  political 
conception  treats  the  state  as  the  sovereign  influence  in  history  and  history 
1tself  as  made  up  of  the  antagonisms  of  races.  According  to  historical  Materi- 
alism, on  the  other  hand,  society  is  founded  upon  an  economic  basis,  and  the 
law  of  history  is  to  be  found  in  economic  struggle.  But  is  the  law  to  which  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  reducible  the  law  of  strife?  Is  life  only  an  immense  and 
universal  carnage?  The  intellectualistic  conception  of  history  is  that  the 
advance  of  man  is  the  result  of  his  natural  tendency  to  discover  the  truth. 
But  the  victory  of  reason  is  not  complete.  MELVIN  RIGG. 

De  la  methode  en  Tnistoire  de  la  philosophic.     V.  DELBOS.     Rev.  de  Met., 

XXIV,  3,  pp.  279-289. 

We  can  study  certain  of  the  ancient  philosophies  only  by  means  of  external 
references.  This  imposes  a  very  delicate  philological  task  upon  us,  especially 
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•when  these  references  are  only  found  in  writings  interested  in  relating  the 
doctrines  referred  to,  to  those  of  the  writer,  or  in  refuting  them.  Frequently 
an  attempt  is  made  to  construct  philosophies  from  positions  stated  without 
explicit  references.  Schleiermacher  attempted  this  in  regard  to  certain  of 
Plato's  statements.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  material,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pythagoras  and  Pythagoreanism,  where  the  accounts  become  richer 
in  detail  in  proportion  to  the  time  separating  the  writer  from  Pythagoras. 
The  question  of  authenticity  is  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  Plato.  In 
Erdmann's  edition  of  Leibniz's  works  there  was  published  a  previously  un- 
published writing,  De  Vita  beata,  which,  if  authentic,  would  show  that  Leibniz 
was  at  one  time  a  Cartesian,  or  even  Spinozist,  in  ethics.  A  close  exam- 
ination of  this  writing  shows  that  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  pieces  taken 
literally,  or  almost  literally,  from  the  writings  of  Descartes.  The  discovery  and 
publication  of  neglected  and  unpublished  writings  sometimes  make  important 
alterations  in  our  conception  of  the  philosophy  in  question.  Thus  the  papyrus 
discovered  at  Herculaneum  shows  that  the  Epicureans,  while  opposed  to  formal 
logic,  made  a  remarkable  attempt  to  formulate  a  theory  of  inductive  and 
analogical  reasoning.  M.  Couturat's  publication  of  certain  neglected  writings 
of  Leibniz  gives  Leibniz  a  new  significance  in  respect  to  logic.  All  of  the  writings 
of  a  philosopher  are  not  equally  significant.  Generally  speaking,  the  systematic 
and  technical  writings  are  to  be  trusted,  rather  than  correspondence  and 
popular  works.  The  chronology  of  philosophical  writings  is  important,  for 
the  various  writings  of  a  philosopher  are  not  necessarily  all  from  one  point 
of  view.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  keeps  us  from  seeking  a  fictitious  con- 
sistency. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Vom  Begriff  der  Nation.     BRUNO  BAUCH.     Kant-Studien,  XXI,  2-3,  pp.  139- 

162. 

The  word  Nation,  although  not  originally  German,  has  become  a  genuine 
German  word.  It  is  to  be  traced  back  to  nasci,  to  be  born.  The  nation,  as  the 
community  of  those  born  together,  is  the  '  natural '  foundation  of  the  unity  of  a 
people.  This  being  born  together  expresses  itself  in  bodily  structure.  It  also 
expresses  itself  in  the  spiritual  character  of  a  people.  Every  people  has  an 
individuality,  a  unique  character  as  a  whole  which  can  never  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  generalities.  As  a  result  of  this  there  are  certain  insurmountable 
barriers  to  mutual  understanding  between  different  nations.  That  which  is 
unique  in  each  nation  can  never  be  understood  by  other  nations.  Only  a 
German  can  fully  understand  Martin  Luther.  He  feels  that  Luther  was 
'blood  of  his  blood.'  There  are  characteristics  of  foreign  peoples  which 
Germans  cannot  understand.  But  each  nation  can  concretely  understand 
itself,  even  if  it  cannot  explain  itself,  *'.  e.,  deduce  its  characteristics  from  general 
principles.  Understanding  of  the  concrete  sort  springs  only  from  identification 
of  oneself,  not  only  with  the  thought,  but  also  with  the  feeling  and  willing,  of 
others.  Both  the  bodily  and  spiritual  similarity  of  those  who  are  'born  to- 
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gether '  is  expressed  in  language.  Language  played  a  great  r61e  in  the  unification 
of  the  German  people.  These  three  things,  physical  and  mental  similarity, 
and  language,  make  up  the  'natural'  characteristics  of  a  nation.  There  are 
also  cultural  and  historical  characteristics.  In  history  a  nation  first  comes  to 
itself;  those  'born  together'  attain  to  national  consciousness.  Natural  and 
cultural  characteristics  are  to  be  sharply  set  asunder  that  they  may  later  be 
given  adequate  interconnection  The  historical,  *'.  e.,  cultural  character  of  a 
people  implies  two  moments:  the  land  and  the  state.  The  land  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  life  of  a  people,  but  this  view 
leaves  out  of  account  wandering  peoples  and  members  of  those  'born  together' 
who  keep  up  the  national  spirit  while  living  in  foreign  lands.  Here  there 
appears  a  distinction  between  the  nation  as  a  mere  community  of  those  '  born 
together*  and  the  nation  as  the  historical  unity  of  a  people,  for  in  the  idea  of 
the  latter  the  notion  of  land  plays  a  definite  part.  The  land  becomes  a  Father- 
land through  the  labors  of  the  'born  together'  who  bequeath  it  to  future  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  creating  of  those  cultural 
goods  into  which  we  are  born,  and  which  we  must  make  our  own  and  advance. 
The  Fatherland  is  not  only  a  product  (Gegebenheif)  of  the  past,  it  is  also  a  task 
and  goal  for  the  future  (Aufgegebenheit).  Love  of  the  Fatherland  is  not  a 
mere  inclination;  it  is  an  obligatory  love,  like  the  love  of  parents.  In  the 
love  of  Fatherland  we  grasp  the  nation  as  the  bearer  of  an  ethical  and  divine 
meaning  to  which  we  must  sacrifice  ourselves.  State  and  nation  are  to  be 
distinguished,  although  they  are  inseparably  united.  The  views  of  the  En- 
lightenment as  to  the  state  and  natural  rights  were  behind  even  the  practice 
of  the  time.  For  in  that  very  age  Frederick  the  Great  was  adopting  a  new 
ideal.  Already  in  Kant  there  are  signs  of  a  new  conception  of  the  state.  Fichte 
played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  the  state.  He 
taught  that  freedom  was  not  being  free  from  compulsion,  but  being  free  for  a 
purpose.  The  state  was  to  make  the  nation  a  nation;  and  its  compulsion  was 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  nation  from  all  hindrances  to  its  self-expression. 
The  relation  between  the  natural  and  cultural  moments  of  the  nation  becomes 
clear  when  we  see  that  the  nation  is  a  '  natural '  hereditary  community  which 
wins  for  itself  in  its  common  history  a  'cultural'  unity.  In  history  the 
'natural'  potentialities  achieve  actual  expression  in  the  development  of 
'culture.'  In  its  historical  development  the  nation  becomes  conscious  of  its 
potentialities  and  of  the  meaning  of  these  potentialities  for  itself.  Nature  is 
the  material;  culture,  the  form  of  the  self-expression  of  the  nation. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Royce  as  an  Interpreter  of  American  Ideals.     CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL.    Int. 

J.  K,  XXVII,  3,  pp.  306-317. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Josiah  Royce  was  mainly  a  meta- 
physician; his  chief  interests  were  always  logic  and  ethics,  and  his  metaphysical 
interests  sprang  from  the  latter.  For  him,  ethics  should  become  effective 
through  religion  on  the  basis  of  an  ideal  founded  properly  in  the  real.  He  did 
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not  approach  religion,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  believer  seeking 
support  for  his  faith,  but  as  a  doubter  trying  to  gain  a  new  and  higher  view 
of  old  values.  He  was  a  non-conformist  by  nature,  and  he  spent  his  early  life 
in  a  small  mining  town  in  California,  where  the  spirit  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  individual  was  still  strong.  Hence  his  thoughts  naturally 
turned  to  a  question  of  great  importance  for  his  country,  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  community:  "What  is  the  price  one  must  pay  for  freedom?  " 
His  ethical  idealism,  accordingly,  can  be  best  understood  as  an  interpretation 
of  modern  civilization  as  expressed  in  his  native  land.  Royce's  dialectical 
method  is  well  known.  It  was  not  necessarily  borrowed  from  Hegel,  but  was 
a  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind,  which  recognized  the  paradoxical  element 
in  all  experience.  Through  it  he  was  led  to  point  out  what  the  dissenter  must 
admit  in  order  to  make  good  his  dissent;  that  scepticism  implies  a  positive 
ideal;  that  the  existence  of  error  proves  the  reality  of  God.  This  method,, 
applied  to  vital  ethical  questions  of  the  hour,  showed  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
a  finished  work  once  for  all  written  down  by  authority,  nor  an  unmodified1 
expression  of  self-will,  but  consists  in  the  individual's  learning  to  love  authority 
and  finding  an  authority  worthy  of  love.  This  is  essentially  the  problem  of 
American  civilization,  and  Royce  discusses  it  in  his  Religious  Aspects  of  Ex- 
perience. He  points  out  that  the  ethical  ideal  cannot  be  founded  on  facts, 
evolution,  or  natural  science,  because  it  involves  evaluation;  nor  can  it  be 
founded  on  the  results  of  conscience,  which  has  many  conflicting  aims. 
Scepticism  itself  implies  the  ideal  of  harmonizing  all  conflicting  aims  in  the 
world  of  life.  Here  Royce  makes  a  questionable  extension  of  his  principle, 
maintaining  that  the  highest  good  would  be  attained  if  all  conflicting  wills 
fully  realized  each  other.  This  extension  seems  unwarranted,  for  how  are  we 
to  pass  from  the  doctrine  that  each  will  is  an  embodiment  of  the  universal 
reason  to  the  principle  that  each  should  not  only  seek  the  ideal  for  himself,, 
but  also  try  to  realize  the  aims  of  all?  The  subsequent  reflection  that  Royce 
gave  to  the  problem  of  the  individual,  his  concern  to  find  elbow-room  for  him 
in  the  world  of  the  Absolute,  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  bridge  this  gap- 
in  his  earlier  theory.  In  the  Problem  of  Christianity,  he  tells  us  that  the  in- 
dividual is  a  mere  abstraction;  that  from  the  very  first  our  consciousness  is- 
social;  that  truth-seeking  itself  and  all  kinds  of  purposeful  activity  are  social 
enterprises.  A  community  is  thus  posited,  at  least  in  ideal,  which  harmonize* 
and  organizes  all  conflicting  wills,  and  which  implies  that  each  realizes  the 
true  inner  life  of  the  others.  Thus  all  hatreds  and  jealousies  will  pass,  in  so- 
far  as  this  moral  insight  is  promoted  in  all.  The  moral  ideal  is,  then,  the  spirit 
of  fair  play  among  the  conflicting  wills  of  men.  This  does  not  mean  com- 
promise, however,  for  it  is  absolutely  wrong  that  an  individual  or  nation  through 
ruthless  egotism  should  force  its  will  on  others,  and  one  thing  is  absolutely 
right,  the  willing  and  thorough-going  devotion  of  an  individual  to  a  cause. 
Royce  makes  many  applications  of  his  moral  ideal.  For  example,  he  says 
that  the  negro  problem  will  never  be  solved,  until  the  white  man  ceases  to 
parade  as  superior  to  the  black;  until  he  makes  real  to  himself  the  negro's 
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inner  life  and  acts  toward  him  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  Second,  in  his  book 
War  and  Insurance,  the  same  key-note  is  struck  as  regards  international  re- 
lations. Royce  could  not  help  seeing  in  Germany  the  ruthless  egotist  who  is 
the  foe  of  the  very  foundation  principle  of  morality,  the  harmony  of  interests 
and  wills.  To  him,  therefore,  Germany  appeared  as  the  opponent,  not  only 
of  modern  civilization,  but  of  the  spirit  of  America. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

Science  is  One  of  the  Humanities.    J.  B.  BAILLIE.     The  Hibbert  Journal,  XV, 

3,  PP-  353-373- 

The  controversy  over  the  relative  place  of  science  and  the  humanities  in  a 
scheme  of  education  is  the  reflection  of  a  fundamental  opposition,  deep-rooted 
in  western  civilization,  arising  from  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  aims 
and  interests  of  human  life  and  the  ruthlessly  objective  course  of  nature. 
Science,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  the  consummate  achievement  of  man:  it 
places  him  at  the  crown  of  nature,  and,  paradoxically  enough,  this  place  seems  to 
have  been  won  by  applying  the  supposition  that  nature  is  independent,  outside 
human  interests,  coldly  indifferent,  if  not  opposed,  to  man's  ideals.  But  the 
conflict  rests  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  nature  and  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  science.  The  scientist  wrongly  designates  as  nature  the  object  or 
objects  of  his  theoretic  endeavors,  as  something  independent  of  human  desires 
and  interests,  before  which  man  must  bow  down  in  submission.  He  seeks  to 
•discover  its  laws  in  their  independent  character,  neglecting  the  fact  that, 
^although  '  nature '  is  outside  man  spatially,  man  himself  is  part  of  nature,  and 
that,  although  man  must  discover  nature's  laws,  objective  nature  is  not 
opposed  or  indifferent  to  human  nature.  Again,  the  scientist  conceives  his 
own  method  as  a  sort  of  process  of  holding  his  mind  open  to  let  the  laws  of 
nature  shine  in  upon  it,  as  if  his  mind  were  a  still  mirror  reflecting  nature's 
processes.  But  in  reality  the  mind  in  scientific  investigation  is  active,  alive; 
it  fights  nature,  winning  it  over  by  force,  if  necessary,  into  harmony  with 
thought.  In  the  first  stages  of  scientific  procedure,  distinctions  and  definitions 
are  made  simply  to  facilitate  and  make  perfect  our  intellectual  constructions; 
our  thought  and  its  aims  determine  our  endeavors  from  first  to  last.  Also,  in 
the  results  of  science,  in  the  laws  it  discovers  and  in  the  conceptions  it  develops, 
the  operation  of  the  human  intellect  is  evident.  Quantity,  force,  mass,  and 
weight  are  the  human  ways  in  which  man  thinks  the  facts  presented  to  him. 
Nature  does  not  give  him  his  knowledge,  but  it  is  his  own  construction,  a  form 
of  human  energy,  depending,  not  on  the  necessity  of  things,  but  on  the  necessity 
of  thought,  in  which  hypotheses  and  experiments  are  the  necessary  factors. 
When  its  results  are  false,  science  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  error  to 
the  human  mind;  why,  then,  should  it  not  say  the  same  thing  about  its  truth? 
Mathematics  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  all  science;  that  its  principles 
are  unh  ersally  accepted  only  shows  how  completely  they  depend  on  the  very 
structure  of  the  human  mind.  When  we  pass  on  to  the  more  concrete  sciences, 
like  biology,  we  are  only  the  more  convinced  that  science  is  through  and  through 
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anthropomorphic.  Another  line  of  argument  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  scientific  mood  is  only  one  of  the  many  historical  expressions  of  the  full 
life  of  humanity,  and  as  such  it  is  conditioned  by  the  same  general  factors  that 
determine  the  other  expressions.  Particularly  does  it  depend  on  racial  and 
climatic  conditions,  which  confine  it  to  a  definitely  bounded  geographical  area 
and  to  a  people  of  definite  racial  qualities,  where  and  with  whom  alone  it  can 
attain  its  ends.  It  is,  in  short,  the  creation  of  the  European  west;  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  life  of  humanity,  but  not  essentially  inherent  in  the  life  of  all 
people.  If  science  is,  therefore,  so  closely  related  to  human  life,  what,  more 
definitely,  are  the  relations  between  the  ends  of  science  and  the  other  ends  which 
men  pursue?  All  the  aims  of  life  may  be  classified  conveniently  into  three, — 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  each  corresponding  to  and  fulfilling,  respectively, 
one  of  the  factors  in  man's  mental  constitution, — intellect,  feeling,  and  will. 
The  claims  of  will,  pursued  exclusively,  create  morality  and  social  institutions; 
those  of  feeling  create  art  and  literature;  those  of  intellect,  science  and  phi- 
losophy. But  these  three  aims  cannot  remain  separate  except  on  paper, 
because  it  is  the  individual  man  who  pursues  in  them  the  unity  of  his  spiritual 
life,  and  only  by  the  cultivation  of  them  all  does  he  attain  his  true  spiritual 
stature.  Yet  all  nations  do  not  cultivate  all  these  ends  in  like  degree,  the  aims 
of  morality  being  most  universally  pursued,  while  truth  for  truth's  sake  is 
most  generally  neglected,  and  this  gives  us  a  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
the  value  of  different  civilizations.  Further,  these  three  goods  are  internally 
related,  mutually  reciprocal;  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them  enriches  the 
other  two.  Looking  at  one  of  them  as  the  true  end,  as  the  all  in  all,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  is  indefensible,  because  the  enrichment  of  human  life  in 
its  entirety  depends  on  the  proportionate  development  of  all  three.  Nor  are 
all  of  these  ends  equally  fundamental.  Sociality,  or  the  socialization  of  human 
life,  is  first  in  importance,  but  this  is  not  based  on  practical  action  alone,  but 
also  on  community  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  false,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
evaluate  science  on  the  basis  of  what  it  contributes  to  social  life,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  judge  social  life  valuable  merely  in  terms  of  scientific  advance.  Simi- 
larly, the  supposed  opposition  between  science  and  the  humanities  is  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  of  popular  fallacies.  Science  is  one  of  the  humanities,  one  of 
the  factors  which  enrich  human  life.  The  term  'humanities'  should  not  be 
confined  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  nor  even  to  literature  alone;  sculpture, 
music,  and  painting  must  be  included,  but  above  all  must  science,  since  man, 
in  order  to  be  himself,  must  be  interested  in  the  course  of  events  outside,  and 
in  science  he  unites  that  outer  course  with  his  own  inner  rationality.  Unless 
human  interests  turn  to  science,  and  unless  science  makes  human  life  more 
intelligent,  both  have  failed  in  their  purpose.  F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

Lotze,  Bradley,  and  Bosanquet.    AGNES  CUMING.     Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XXVI, 

No.  102,  pp.  162-171. 

Lotze  held  that  while  reality  may  be  more  extensive  than  our  capacities  for 
representing  it,  we  are  not  interested  in  it  beyond  the  range  of  intelligent  ex- 
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perience.  But  in  the  field  of  intelligent  experience  he  held  that  thought  played 
a  subordinate  rdle,  sensation,  perception,  memory,  feeling,  and  volition  all  being 
parts  of  intelligent  experience.  He  held  that  thought  works  upon  an  alien 
material,  sense,  and  is  guided  by  feeling.  Thought  is  a  discursive  faculty, 
occupied  with  the  universal  and  the  abstract;  its  function  is  purely  formal. 
For  Bradley,  reality,  the  Absolute,  is  a  whole  beyond  the  act  of  judgment  and 
presenting  itself  as  an  Other  which  thought  cannot  attain.  Bosanquet,  on 
the  other  hand,  postulates  the  w  orld  as  a  rational  system.  Judgment  functions 
as  a  progressive  articulation  within  the  postulated  system.  Bosanquet  thus 
avoids  Bradley's  scepticism.  On  the  question  of  the  criterior  of  truth,  Lotze 
believed  in  self-evident  truths:  the  criterion  was  an  immediate  feeling  of  self- 
evidence.  For  Bradley,  truth  is  impossible,  for  in  attaining  it  we  pass  beyond 
relational  thought  to  a  higher  level.  For  Bosanquet,  the  criterion  of  truth  is 
system.  The  ultimate  systematic  character  of  the  world,  he  assumes:  in  itself 
it  is  neither  self-evident,  nor  capable  of  proof.  Lotze  sets  up  a  complete  dualism 
between  thought  and  sense,  but  seemed  to  hold  to  a  chance  coincidence  between 
the  two.  In  Bradley,  the  dualism  persists,  but  with  a  sceptical  result.  In 
Bosanquet  the  problem  is  more  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  postulate  of 
rationality.  But  even  in  him  traces  of  dualism  persist:  thus  he  seems  to  at- 
tribute superior  reality  to  what  is  given  by  sense,  to  the  'this'  of  perception. 
Objectivity  is  adequately  denned  in  terms  of  the  compulsion  reality  exercises 
upon  thought. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Dewey  and  Urban  on  Value  Judgment.     R.  B.  PERRY.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  XIV,  7,  pp.  169-181. 

Among  the  views  which  regard  the  practical  judgment  as  constitutive  of 
values,  two  classes  may  be  distinguished,  the  humanistic,  which  construes 
judgment  in  a  psychological  sense,  and  the  absolutistic,  which  construes  it  in 
a  logical  sense.  Dewey  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  former  school. 
He  presents  the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  says,  "To  judge  value  is  to  engage 
jn  instituting  a  determinate  value  where  none  is  given."  In  criticism  of 
Dewey 's  position  it  is  important  to  keep  the  following  consideration  in  mind: 
"It  is  impossible  to  interpret  any  judgment  merely  from  its  verbal  record." 
The  identity  of  a  judgment  depends  on  what  it  virtually  appeals  to  for  its 
disproof  or  verification.  Every  judgment  has  objective  reference  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  about  something  whose  reality  is  not  in  question.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  something  judged.  The  former  may  be  termed  the  'object' 
of  the  judgment,  and  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  both  alternative  facts- 
What  is  judged  about  anything  we  may  term  the  'objective'  of  the  judgment; 
it  is  a  hypothetical  fact,  that  toward  which  my  motor  set  is  directed.  Dewey's 
failure  to  state  what  constitutes  the  identity  of  a  judgment  makes  criticism  of 
his  view  difficult,  but  upon  examination  it  seems  he  can  offer  no  case  of  a 
value's  being  constituted  by  a  judgment  of  it.  To  take  the  example  of  the 
situation  in  which  one  suffers  from  ill-health:  my  judging  that  I  dislike  my 
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present  symptoms  is  a  simple  perceptual  judgment.  In  so  far  as  I  desire 
recovery  my  future  recovery  is  good,  but  that  I  should  be  aware  of  my  desire 
introduces  no  new  factors.  The  belief  that  the  consulting  of  physicians  con- 
duces to  recovery  is  not  peculiar  to  a  practical  situation.  What  gives  value 
to  the  plan  is  not  its  relation  to  the  sequel,  but  the  affective  attitude  to  it 
which  my  judgment  as  to  the  sequel  has  led  me  to  take.  The  object  of  the 
attitude  of  hope  possesses  value  by  virtue  of  the  component  of  desire.  When 
the  situation  is  completed  by  my  recovery  of  health  we  have  value  in  two 
new  senses.  "An  existence  may  be  said  to  possess  value  as  fulfilling  desire 
and  as  being  the  immediate  object  of  feeling."  In  Dewey's  theory  the  con- 
dition of  health  was  due  to  the  antecedent  judgments  concerning  it.  It  is 
possible  to  avoid  this  paradox  of  a  judgment  which  is  somehow  antecedent  to 
a  part  of  itself,  if  we  provide  an  'objective,'  or  '  hypothetical,'  as  the  content  of 
the  antecedent  judgment,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  later  existence.  We 
have  then  a  judgment,  not  bringing  about  its  own  objective  component  but 
bringing  about  the  existence  which  exemplifies  its  objective  component. 
Perry's  conclusion  is,  then,  that  practical  judgments  do  not  call  for  an  amend- 
ment of  our  ordinary  notions  of  judgment. 

Urban  professes  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  Dewey,  but  holds  that  'value- 
judgment'  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  'judgments  of  truth  and  fact." 
Urban  points  out  first  that  value  attaches  not  to  objects  but  objectives.  But 
this  is  peculiar  neither  to  value  nor  to  judgment.  Secondly,  he  argues  that 
there  are  certain  a  priori  propositions  about  value,  coordinate  with  the  a 
priori  propositions  about  being.  But  these  alleged  a  priori  propositions  seem 
either  to  be  applications  of  certain  ones  concerning  being  or  to  be  obtained  from 
the  empirical  character  of  interest.  Thirdly,  Professor  Urban  insists  that  the 
conception  of  'ought'  is  irreducible  to  the  categories  of  being  and  not-being. 
But  all  judgments  involving  variables  assert  something  only  hypothetically 
existential.  Nor  can  the  prospective  character  of  judgments  of  'ought'  be 
made  a  basis  of  distinction  between  'value- judgments'  and  'judgments  of 
truth  and  fact.'  The  commonest  of  all  scientific  judgments  are  those  concern- 
ing the  future.  The  cause  of  the  muddle  is  a  confusion  of  the  essential  act  of 
judgment  with  the  motor-affective  attitude  with  which  it  is  psychologically 
associated.  What  is  needed  is  a  definition  of  judgment  in  the  abstract. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 


NOTES. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNPUBLISHED  WRITINGS  OF  JOSIAH 

ROYCE.1 

A.    EXTENDED  STUDIES,  COURSES  OF  LECTURES,  ETC. 

Of  the  Interdependence  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge.    An  Investigation  of  the 

Problem  of  Elementary  Epistemology.     A  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  1878. 
On  the  Poetry  of  the  German  Romantic  School.    Lectures  delivered  as  Fellow  of 

Johns  Hopkins.     (Two  versions,  only  partially  written  out.) 
Lectures  Introductory  to  Philosophy.     Delivered  during  the  first  term  of  the 

year  1878  at  the  University  of  California.     (Only  lectures  I,  IV,  VI,  and  VII 

are  preserved.) 
An  Elementary  Analysis  of  the  Thinking  Process.     Lectures  delivered  at  the 

University  of  California  in  1878-79. 
Lectures  on  Modern  Thinkers.     Delivered  at  the  University  of  California  in 

1880.     (Only  partially  written  out.) 
A  Critical  Study  of  Reality.     MS  of  a  lengthy  Essay.     Chapter  of  an  intended 

book. 
Lectures  on  Topics  in  Psychology  of  Interest  to  Teachers.     Public  Lectures 

delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  1893. 
I.  What  is  a  General  Idea? 
II.  General  Ideas  and  the  Theory  of  Habit. 

III.  The  Constituents  of  a  General  Idea:  The  Relation  of  Intellect,  Feeling 

and  Will. 

IV.  General  Ideas  as  Products  of  Imitation:  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion 

and  the  Lessons  of  Hypnotic  Research. 

V.  The  Psychology  of  Imitation  Continued;  The  Place  of  Authority  in 
Education;  The  Psychology  of  our  Belief  in  the  External  World, 
and  the  Educational  Significance  of  this  Portion  of  Psychology. 
VI.  Apperception,  Attention,  and  the  Theory  of  an  Orderly  Acquisition 
of  General  Ideas. 

1  Two  books  are  now  in  preparation  for  publication:  (i)  Baltimore  Lectures  on 
"  Aspects  of  Post-Kantian  Idealism,"  and  (2)  "  Fugitive  Essays  " — Essays  on 
literary,  philosophical  and  social  topics. — The  majority  of  these  are  early  papers 
and  have  been  published  in  journals  no  longer  easily  accessible.  A  few  are  of 
later  date,  and  a  few  have  never  been  published  before. 

A  more  detailed  description  and  estimate  of  the  manuscripts  the  editor,  Dr- 
Loewenberg,  will  undertake  later. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  bibliography  is  to  put  on  record  the  kind  and  amount 
of  Royce's  unpublished  writings  and  so  to  indicate  the  scope  of  his  thought. 
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VII.  Some  Imperfections   of   General    Ideas.     'Unconscious'  and   'Seg- 
mented '  Processes  and  Ideas. 
VIII.  The    Psychological   Theory  of   Consciousness   from  the   Teacher's 

Point  of  View. 

IX.  On  a  Due  Regard  for  the  Variety  of  Individual  Temperament. 
X.  On  Certain  Psychological  Aspects  of  Moral  Training.     (Published  in 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  III,  1893,  PP-  4I3~436.) 
XI.  On  Some  Special  Devices  for  Mental  Training. 
The  Augustus  Graham  Lectures  (1896). 
I.  (First  half  missing.) 
II.  The  Philosophical  Conception  of  God. 

III.  The  Moral  World  and  the  Revelation  of  God. 

IV.  God  and  Nature;  Evolution  and  Ethics. 
V.  The  Theistic  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

Social  Factors  in  Mind.  The  New  Orleans  Lectures  of  1897.  Fragmentary 
MSS  characterized  by  the  author  as  "possibly  useful  as  transition  stages." 

Social  Consciousness  and  Reality.  Fragments  and  Studies  for  an  intended 
book.  Contains  an  important  sketch  on  "The  Social  Factors  in  the  Con- 
ception of  Reality." 

Lectures  to  Teachers,  on  The  Social  Factors  in  the  Development  of  the  Human 
Mind,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education   Department  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  in  Boston  in  1897-98. 
I.  The  General  Nature  of  the  Intellect. 
II.  The  Basis  of  our  Social  Consciousness. 

III.  The  Beginnings  of  Social  Life  in  the  Individual. 

IV.  (Missing.) 

V.  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Ideas  of  Ego  and  Alter. 
VI.  The  Social  Basis  of  the  Thinking  Process. 
VII.  The  Social  Basis  of  the  Reasoning  Process. 
VIII.  (Missing.) 
IX.  (Missing.) 
X.  (Missing.) 

Cambridge  Conferences  on  Social  Psychology  (1898).  Lectures  I  and  VI 
written  out.  "Other  lectures  except  I  and  VI  adapted  from  the  97-98 
course  of  Lectures  to  Teachers." 

Addresses  before  the  Philosophical  Conferences  in  Cambridge  (1903). 
Richmond  Lectures  on  Some  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Science  (Lectures 

I  and  II  written  out;  notes  for  Lecture  III.) 
Columbia  Lectures  (1904). 

I.  Some  Characteristics  of  the  Thinking  Process. 
II.  General  Survey  of  the  Concepts  Useful  in  Various  Sciences. 
Ill  and  IV.  (Missing.) 

V.  (No  title.) 

Baltimore  Lectures  on  Aspects  of  Post-Kantian  Idealism  (1906). 
Urbana  Lectures  on  Loyalty  and  Personality  (1907). 
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I.  The  Problem  of  Ethics. 
II.  Four  Types  of  Personality. 

III.  Loyalty  as  a  Personal  and  as  a  Social  Virtue. 

IV.  Loyalty  as  a  Factor  in  American  Life  (fragment). 
Two  fragmentary  Lectures  on  a  Yale  course  in  Ethics  (1907). 
The  Smith  College  Lectures  (1910). 

I.  Philosophy  and  Life. 

II.  Present  Problems  of  Philosophy. 
The  Pittsburgh  Lectures  (1910). 

I.  The  Conflict  of  Loyalties. 

II.  The  Art  of  Loyalty. 

III.  The  Ideal  and  the  Accessible. 

Addresses,  together  with  other  materials,  for  the  Berkeley  Conferences  at  the 

University  of  California  in  1914. 

Lectures  on  an  Extension  Course  in  Ethics,  Boston,  1915. 
Studies  in  Symbolic  Logic.    A  large  collection  of  note  books,  essays  and 

sketches  covering  a  wide  period  of  important  researches  into  Logic. 

B.    SINGLE  COMPLETE  ESSAYS,  ARTICLES,  LECTURES,  ETC. 
Spinoza's  Theory  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the  State.     Read  before  the  Historico- 

Political  Club,  March  i,  1878. 
Will  as  Principle  in  Philosophy  (1879).     Characterized    by  the   author  as 

"rejected  essay." 
Spinoza  on  Liberty  (1880-).    "Fortnightly  Review  gave  a  condensation  of  the 

MS." 

Logic  as  an  English  Study  (1881). 
The  Scope  and  Purpose  of  Psychology  (1880).     Introductory  paper  read  at  first 

meeting  of  the  Psychology  Club  at  Berkeley. 
The  Practical  Significance  of  Pessimism  (1879).    Address  before  the  Berkeley 

Club. 
The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  (1877).     Review  of  "Modern  Philosophy" 

by  Francis  Bowen,  New  York,  1877  [Published?]. 
On  Purpose  in  Thought  (1880)?     Paper  for  the  Baltimore  Metaphysical  Club, 

transmitted  from  Berkeley. 
The  Work  of  the  Truth-Seeker  (1880)?    Lecture  before  the  Literary  Society  in 

Berkeley.     (Published?) 
Some  Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Human  Thought  (1880)? 

Lecture  before  the  Berkeley  Club. 

Tests  of  Right  and  Wrong  (1880).    Lecture  before  the  Fortnightly  Club. 
What  Constitutes  Good  Fiction. 
The  Acquisition  of  Self-Direction. 
The  Japanese  Sword.     A  Story. 
Report  on  Recent  Philosophical  Discussion  (1892). 
Opening  Lecture  of  a  Course  in  Metaphysics  (1897). 
The  Philosophical  Interpretation  of  Evolution  (1897). 
The  Growth  of  the  Social  Mind.     Lecture  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 
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Some  Characteristics  of  Being. 

A  Speculation  as  to  the  Nature  of  Mind. 

A  Few  Observations  on  the  Celebration  of  Christmas. 

Some  Characteristic  Tendencies  of  American  Civilization  (1900).     Address  in 

Aberdeen. 
The  Opening  of  the  Great  West,  Oregon  and  California.      Delivered  at  'Old 

South'  in  a  Summer  Course. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  Problem  of  "  The  Contradiction"  (1903). 
Address  to  Graduates.    Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Members  of  the  Graduate 

School  at  the  opening  of  a  Harvard  Academic  Year. 
Some  Relations  of  the  Teachings  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy  to  the  Problems 

of  Religious  Education  in  the  Colleges. 

The  Clergyman's  Relation  to  Philosophic  Inquiry  (1904).     Andover  Address. 
What  Sort  of  Existence  belongs  to  the  Entities  of  Mathematics  (1907).     Lecture 

at  Vassar  College. 

What  is  Philosophy  and  Why  Study  Philosophy  (1910). 
Report  on  Henderson's  "Fitness  of  the  Environment"  (1913). 
Address  for  Meeting  of  American  Students  at  Oxford  (Feb.  22,  1913). 

C.  FRAGMENTS,  SKETCHES,  NOTES,  ETC. 

Various  Entwuerfe  to  Degree  Thesis  (1877-78). 

The  Truth-Seeking  Instinct.    A  Study  in  Philosophic  Analysis  (1879?). 

A  Sketch  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  (1879-80). 

Outlines  of  Critical  Philosophy  (1879-80). 

The  Work  of  Thought  (1879-80). 

The  Interpretation  of  Consciousness  (1879-80). 

Purpose  of  Thought  (1879-80).     "Fragment  of  an  essay  finished  in  other  form." 

Evolution  in  its  Relation  to  Philosophy  (1881). 

Matter  and  Consciousness  (1881).  Fragment  of  another  version  of  article  on 
'Mind  Stuff '  and  Reality,  Mind,  VI,  1881,  pp.  365-377. 

Studies  on  Progress  (1880). 

'Thought-Diary'  First  Entry:  Sept.  24,  1878,  continued  to  Feb.  13,  1881. 

Reality  and  Consciousness  (1881).  Described  by  author  as  "  Vorarbeit  to  the 
Essay  on  'Mind  and  Reality'  "  (Mind,  VII?  1882,  pp.  30-54). 

Full  Notes  of  a  Course  in  Ethics. 

What  is  Duty?     A  lengthy  fragment. 

The  Wildwood  Family — Fragments  of  a  Novel. 

The  Twofold  Nature  of  Knowledge:  Imitative  and  Reflective.  Author's  descrip- 
tion: "The  paper  was  prepared  as  an  address  to  be  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  Congress  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  paper  as  here  presented.  MS  later  mutilated 
for  the  paper  in  Philosophical  Review  on  '  External  World  and  Social  Con- 
sciousness.'  Present  MS  has  interest  as  to  Reflection  Problem." 

Introductory  Note  to  paper  on  Problem  of  Job  (1896). 

Introductory  Note  to  the  Story  of  Poui  Huia  and  Ponga. 

Conception  of  Immortality   (1899).     Author's  description:   "Essay  read  at 
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Bryn  Mawr,  and  then  to  Free  Religious  Association.  Then  when  Ingersoll 
Lecture  was  Prepared  in  1899,  a  few  pages  of  the  paper  were  used.  The 
rest  left  as  fragment  with  some  fragments  added." 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Hegel's  Logic. 

Notes  for  Address  before  the  Hebraic  Society. 

Religious  Experience  and  Religious  Truth. 

Fragments  of  an  early  version  of  the  Gifford  Lectures. 

Recent  Discussion  of  the  Concept  of  the  Infinite. 

Notes  for  Address  before  the  Yale  Theological  Club  (1910). 

'  Shop  Talk '  prepared  for  Authors'  Club,  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1913. 

D.    WRITINGS  OF  EARLY  YOUTH. 

Pussy  Blackie's  Travels  (1863).     Long  story  of  the  imaginary  travels  of  a  cat 

written  by  author  when  eight  years  old.     Remarkable  for  psychological 

portrayal  and  ethical  Leitmotif. 
Personification  in  Early  Tongues  (1873).     (Written  for  October  No.  of  Neolean 

Review?) 
The  Modern  Novel  (1874).     Prize  Oration  delivered  at  the  University  of 

California. 

Truth  in  Art  (1875).     Prize  Oration  delivered  at  the  University  of  California. 
Mill  and  Spencer  (1875). 

Numerous  essays  written  as  student  at  the  University  of  California. 
Numerous  note  books  of  lectures,  reading,  etc. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  J.  LOEWENBERG. 

A   CORRECTION. 

August  I,  1917. 
To  THE  EDITOR,  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  correct  a  misquotation  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  my  article,  "The  Knowledge  of  Other  Minds  and  the  Problem  of  Meaning 
and  Value,"  in  the  May  number  of  the  REVIEW. 

The  sentences,  as  they  appear  on  p.  272  of  Bosanquet's  The  Principle  of 
Individuality  and  Value,  read: 

"The  formal  separateness  of  'individual'  centres  of  experience  is  pro- 
gressively outweighed  by  their  material  identity  of  content  and  emotions,  and 
if  we  were  to  base  our  theories  on  what  human  beings  are  as  they  sing  together* 
or  fight  on  the  same  side,  or  sacrifice  themselves  for  those  dear  to  them  or  for  a 
cause,  or  think  with  the  full  power  of  their  intelligence,  the  difference  in  our 
attitude  would  not  be  one  of  idle  sentiment  alone,  but  would  be  a  logical  and 
metaphysical  difference  of  immense  significance." 

As  the  idea  appears  in  my  paper,  unfortunately  with  quotation  marks,  it 
reads: 

The  formal  separateness  of  "individual"  centers  of  experience  is  progres- 
sively outweighed  by  their  identity  of  meanings  and  values,  and  if  we  were  to 
base  our  theories  on  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  fact,  on  the  truth  of 
things  when  men  sing  together,  or  fight  on  the  same  side,  or  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  those  dear  to  them  or  for  a  cause,  the  difference  in  our  attitude  would 
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be  not  merely  one  of  sentiment  and  practice,  but  one  of  immense  logical  and 
metaphysical  significance. 

The  psychology  of  the  processes  by  which  this  unpardonable,  though  in- 
voluntary modification  took  place,  while  affording  some  consolation  to  the 
guilty,  would  have  no  interest  to  anybody  else.  Besides,  the  psychology  of  an 
act  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  justification — validity!  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  find  some  relief  in  the  thought  that  the  appeal  to  Bosanquet's 
splendid  sentence  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  admiration  and  complete  agree- 
ment, and  not  in  criticism,  and  that  it  is  only  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of 
the  author  that  has  been  affected. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 
TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  June  22,  1917,  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  of  Cornell  University  was 
presented  with  a  volume  of  psychological  essays  by  colleagues  and  former 
students  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  as 
professor  of  psychology.  A  few  days  previously  a  similar  presentation  of  a 
volume  of  philosophical  essays  by  former  students  was  made  to  Professor  J.  E. 
Creighton  to  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Cornell  University. 

Professor  G.  W.  Cunningham  of  Middlebury  College  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

M.  Felix  Le  Dantec,  lecturer  in  general  biology  at  the  Sorbonne,  died  in 
Paris,  June  6,  1917.  For  many  years  he  was  a  collaborator  with  M.  Ribot 
on  the  Revue  Philosophique,  and  is  the  author  of  Traite  de  biologic  generate 
and  a  number  of  works  on  the  philosophical  aspects  of  biology. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 

THE  MONIST,  XXVII,  3:  William  Benjamin  Smith,  The  Electronic  Theory 
of  Matter;  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Purpose  as  Systematic  Unity;  King  Shu  Liu, 
The  Origin  of  Taoism;  /.  Af.  Stillman,  The  Contributions  of  Paracelsus  to 
Medical  Science  and  Practice;  Hugo  de  Vries,  The  Origin  of  the  Mutation 
Theory;  /.  M.  Child,  The  Manuscripts  of  Leibniz  on  his  Discovery  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.  Part  II;  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Libra:  The  Eternal 
Balance  of  Good  and  111  (Poem). 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY,  XXI,  3:  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  The  Dan- 
ger of  Reaction,  Theological  and  Ethical;  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  Christianity 
and  the  Spirit  of  Democracy;  Burton  Scott  Easton,  The  Pauline  Theology  and 
Hellenism;  Henry  F.  Cope,  Fifteen  Years  of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion; Charles  S.  Macfarland,  The  Progress  of  Federation  among  the  Churches; 
M.  Sprengling,  The  Aramaic  Papyri  of  Elephantine  in  English. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIV,  4:  Joseph  Jastrow,  Varieties  of  Psycho- 
ogical  Experience;  John  Dewey,  The  Need  for  Social  Psychology;  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins,  The  Case  of  Self  Against  Soul;  A.  P.  Weiss,  Relation  between 
Structural  and  Behavior  Psychology. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXVIII,  3:  Charles  Bird,  From 
Home  to  the  Charge:  A  Psychological  Study  of  the  Soldier;  P.  F.  Swindle, 
Visual,  Cutaneous,  and  Kinaesthetic  Ghosts;  Walter  Franklin  Prince,  Psycho- 
logical Tests  for  the  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  Henry  T.  Moore, 
Laboratory  Tests  of  Anger,  Fear  and  Sex  Interest ;  June  E.  Downey  and  John  E. 
Anderson,  Retention  of  Skill  after  Lapse  of  Practice:  Simultaneous  Reading 
and  Writing;  A.  P.  Weiss,  A  Limen  Color  Mixer;  Clark  L.  Hull,  The  Formation 
and  Retention  of  Associations  among  the  Insane;  Minor  Studies  from  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University.  Communicated  by  E.  B. 
Titchener  and  H.  P.  Weld.  XXXV.  E.  M.  Alspach,  On  the  Psychological 
Response  to  Unknown  Proper  Names;  XXXVI.  E.  G.  Boring  and  Amy  Luce, 
The  Psychological  Basis  of  Appetite;  Edwin  G.  Boring,  On  the  Computation  of 
the  Probable  Correctness  of  Differences. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XIV,  13:  Edgar  A.  Singer,  Jr.,  On  Sensibility;  C.  I.  Lewis,  The  Issues  concern- 
ing Material  Implications. 

XIV,  14:  Durant  Drake,  A  Cul-de-Sac  for  Realism;  Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  Comment  on  Professor  Brown's ' '  Matter  and  Energy ' ' ;  Harold  Chapman 
Brown,  Concerning  Professor  Woodbridge's  "Comment";  Edwai'd  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  On  the  Function  of  Visual  Imagery  and  Its  Measurement  from  Individual 
Reports. 

XIV,  15:  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Priority  and  Progress;  Henry  Wilkes  Wright, 
Spirit  and  Matter:  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Dashiell. 

XIV,  16:  Tenney  L.  Davis,  On  Inductive  Inference;  Mary  Whiton  Calkins, 
A  Clue  to  Holt's  Treatment  of  the  Freudian  Wish. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XLII,  7:  A.  Sechehaye,  Les  problemes  de  la  langue  a 
la  lumiere  d'une  theorie  nouvelle;  L.  Dauriac,  L'idee  de  phenomene  dans  la 
philosophic  de  Charles  Renouvier;  P.  Masson-Oursel,  Etudes  de  logique  com- 
paree  t2e  article).  Evolution  de  la  logique  chinoise. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XXIV,  3:  A.  Espinas,  L'idee 
initiale  de  la  philosophic  de  Descartes;  V.  Delbos,  De  la  methode  en  histoire  de 
la  philosophic;  L.  Couturat,  La  logique  algorithmique  et  le  calcul  des  proba- 
bilites;  A.  Padoa,  Des  consequences  d'un  changement  d'idees  primitives  dans 
une  theorie  deductive  quelconque;  G.  Davy,  Pourquoi  vaut  la  foi  juree;  R.  H., 
Reflexions  sur  la  discipline  militaire. 

RIVISTA  DI  FILOSOFIA  NEO-ScOLASTicA,  IX,  2:  Luigi  Borriello,  La  filosofia 
della  contingenza;  Agostino  Gemelli,  Le  superstizioni  dei  soldati  in  guerra; 
Vico  Necchi,  Nel  secondo  centenario  della  morte  di  G.  W.  Leibniz. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXVII,  4:  Victor  S.  Yarros,  The 
Essential  Democracy  of  Russia;  C.  Delisle  Burns,  Ideals  of  Democracy  in 
England;  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  Civic  and  Moral  Education;  F.  W.  Stella  Browne, 
Some  Problems  of  Sex;  George  V.  Kracht,  Social  Ideals  and  Social  Progress; 
Frederick  G.  Henke,  A  Note  on  the  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Progress;  Louis  B. 
Wehle,  Social  Justice  and  Legal  Education;  James  H.  Leuba,  Art  and  Religion. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  CERTAINTY. 

I  AM  setting  out  to  inquire  what  we  mean  by  certain  knowledge, 
and  under  what  conditions,  if  any,  we  may  expect  to  secure 
it.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  put  as  a  question  about 
necessary  knowledge.  It  is  not  obvious,  however,  that  necessary 
and  certain  mean  the  same  thing;  and  I  may  therefore  start  by 
considering  'necessary'  truth.  This  is  a  term  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  philosophy  that  many  philosophers  refuse 
to  call  anything  knowledge  which  falls  short  of  it. 

The  most  obvious  meaning  of  necessity  is  that  of  formal  logic. 
Certain  propositions,  namely,  are  found  to  involve  as  part  of 
their  meaning  another  proposition ;  and  the  last  then  is  logically 
necessary,  in  that,  so  long  as  we  hold  the  premises  true,  and  keep 
our  meaning  unchanged,  we  cannot  possibly  deny  it.  Practi- 
cally, of  course,  we  are  often  able  to  deny  things  that  logically  we 
are  bound  to  accept,  because  we  can  refuse  to  see  the  identity 
involved;  we  either  forget  all  about  the  premises  while  we  are 
denying  the  conclusion,  or  we  hold  our  ideas  so  loosely  and  vaguely 
that  we  hardly  know  just  what  we  do  mean,  or  we  slip  inadvert- 
ently into  a  different,  though  a  definite,  meaning.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  man  from  doing  any  of  these  things  if  he  chooses, 
except  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  he  sets  up  different  rules  of  the 
argumentative  game  from  his  fellows,  and  thus  loses  the  advan- 
tages of  success  in  argument.  But  when  he  really  takes  the 
trouble  to  realize  clearly  his  own  meaning,  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  refuse  to  assent  to  the  claims  of  logical  necessity.  If  he  sees 
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that  the  meaning  of  his  conclusion  is  identical  with  a  meaning 
present  in  what  he  has  already  accepted,  he  would  have,  other- 
wise, to  assert  and  to  deny  the  same  thing  at  one  and  the  same 
moment;  which,  since  assertion  and  denial  are  incompatible 
attitudes,  is  a  physical  before  it  is  a  logical  impossibility. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  not  met  the  demands  of  our  everyday 
notions  of  truth.  For  the  necessity  is  one  of  inference  only,  of 
necessary  connection;  it  is  hypothetical  necessity;  and  it  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  truth  value  of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  If  the 
premises  are  true,  then  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows;  but 
the  truth  of  the  premises  must  be  settled  on  independent  grounds. 
Of  course  a  way  may  be  found  of  deducing  them  also  from  further 
premises.  But  this  process  needs  must  have  an  end;  somewhere 
we  must  get  to  original  sources  of  belief.  Granted  that  we  have 
belief  to  begin  with  that  goes  back  of  logical  implication,  such 
belief  may  be  indefinitely  strengthened  by  a  logical  connection 
with  other  beliefs;  but  without  such  a  foundation  to  build  upon, 
systematization  gets  us  no  further  forward.  We  can  add  any 
number  of  zeros  together  without  getting  the  number  one.  A  man 
clever  enough,  and  with  sufficient  time  on  his  hands,  could  form 
conceivably  a  great  many  complicated  and  ingenious  systems  out 
of  the  same  data,  which  might  nevertheless  all  alike  be  totally 
'unreal.'  Somehow  the  system  has  got  to  be  tied  down  by  the 
fact  of  belief  if  we  are  ever  to  call  it '  true.' 

There  is,  however,  a  second  meaning  of  the  word  necessary 
which  would,  if  it  could  be  established,  carry  with  it  a  more 
significant  philosophic  result;  and  indeed  it  has  been  used  as  one 
of  the  main  foundation  stones  of  a  very  influential  philosophy. 
The  essence  of  the  claim  is  this,  that  there  are  certain  truths 
about  the  constitution  of  the  world  which  we  are  forced  to  accept 
because  they  are  implicated  in  the  very  nature  of  reason,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  be  used  in  any  rational  argument  whatsoever, 
even  such  an  argument  as  attempts  to  deny  them.  They  are 
necessary,  then,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  needed  for  the  exercise 
of  rational  judgment;  and  since,  if  we  were  to  abandon  reason, 
we  should  be  excluding  ourselves  from  the  sphere  in  which  truth 
and  falsity  have  meaning,  we  are  justified  in  claiming  them  as 
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'necessary'  truths.  In  a  way  they  depend  on  the  'self-evident' 
truth — I  shall  speak  of  self-evidence  later — that  two  contra- 
dictory propositions  cannot  both  hold  good,  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  be  'deduced'  from  this;  rather  they  offer  an  in- 
stance of  contradiction,  but  an  instance  which  gets  its  philosophi- 
cal significance  from  the  peculiar  fact  that  of  the  two  contra- 
dictories, one  gets  decisively  the  upper  hand  through  our  inability 
to  think  the  other  consistently  without  presupposing  it.  Con- 
cretely the  truth  here  usually  reduces  itself  in  the  end  to  the 
proposition  that  reality  is  a  'rational  whole.' 

Before  considering  this  claim  briefly,  it  is  well  to  have  before 
us  what  in  plain  terms  it  amounts  to  practically.  Since  reason 
is  an  empty  term  unless  it  means  the  particular  rational  structure 
of  our  human  ways  of  judging,  or  our  human  'minds,'  what  it 
asserts  is  that  I  can  be  perfectly  certain — not  merely  practically 
confident — that  what  my  reason — qua  human  being — tells  me 
is  the  nature  of  the  world,  must  actually  be  its  nature — that  I 
cannot  on  a  grand  scale  be  mistaken.  Now  when  such  a  propo- 
sition is  presented  to  me,  it  fails  to  make  any  immediate  impression 
of  certainty  on  my  mind.  Indeed,  the  proposition  that  reality, 
conceived  as  transcending  human  experience,  must — not  does — 
conform  to  my  mind,  seems  to  me  when  I  examine  it  on  its  merits 
distinctly  doubt-provoking.  The  doubt  is  not  purely  academic, 
but  is  based  upon  positive  reasons  for  holding  that  my  mind 
may  lead  me  into  error;  and  I  can  easily  imagine  circumstances 
— in  terms,  say,  of  Descartes's  devil — which  theoretically  would 
make  such  error  thoroughgoing.  While  I  am  occupied  with  it 
I  may  find  the  idealistic  argument  plausible,  and  hard  to  refute. 
But  when  I  begin  to  reflect,  first  on  the  general  dangers  which  I 
know  attend  argument,  and  then  on  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
itself  which  I  am  asked  to  believe,  I  do  actually  find  my  confi- 
dence wavering.  My  state  of  mind  at  best  is  less  a  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  result,  than  an  admission  that  I  fail  to  find  any 
flaw  in  the  reasoning.  And  what  is  the  good  of  a  belief  in  cer- 
tainty unless  the  belief  itself  is  certain?  A  practical  drawback 
in  such  a  philosophy  has  always  been  found  to  be,  that  it  sets  a 
demand  which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  in  the  concrete.  What 
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we  are  really  concerned  with  is  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  particular.  Very  few  idealists  have  been  bold  enough 
however  to  claim  that  the  details  of  their  philosophy  are  in- 
dubitable; at  most  we  are  left  with  the  general  claim  for  ration- 
ality, while  the  particular  form  which  this  takes  is  open  to 
philosophic  dispute.  And  if  even  the  general  claim  is  successful 
in  maintaining  its  standing  only  as  we  keep  going  over  the 
argument,  it  would  seem  to  present  little  more  than  a  curious 
interest.  I  might  add  the  doubt  that  is  bound  to  come  from  the 
fact  that  other  philosophers,  some  of  them  better  men  than 
myself,  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  existence  of  a 
conflict  of  expert  opinion  need  not  be  serious  in  the  case  of  what 
is  admittedly  probable  opinion;  but  it  is  a  not  unimportant 
matter  for  the  claimant  to  infallibility. 

Now  it  is  to  be  granted  that  there  is  one  presupposition  under 
which  the  conclusion  does  appear  to  follow.  If  'reality'  is 
identified  with  the  'content  of  knowledge,'  taken  as  mental  or 
rational  content,  then  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
that  reality  follows  the  laws  of  reason.  The  content  of  reality 
is  just  a  content  of  reason,  and  of  course  cannot  violate  its  own 
nature.  If  you  assume  to  begin  with  the  thing  to  be  established 
— the  validity  of  the  idealistic  conception  of  reality, — the  assump- 
tion will  naturally  contain  within  itself  the  desired  conclusion; 
but  such  a  line  of  proof  has  commonly  been  frowned  upon  by  the 
logic  books.  And  it  seems  possible  to  evade  the  argument  if  we 
start  with  a  different  assumption,  and  make  truth  consist  in  a 
correspondence  between  an  intellectual  content,  or  an  ideal  set 
of  characteristics,  and  a  further  reality  to  which  this  is  referred. 
To  say  that  reality  is  irrational  would  then  have  the  meaning 
that  if  I  could — which  I  cannot — absorb  reality  into  my  expe- 
rience, I  should  find  that  it  does  not  meet  the  expectations  repre- 
sented by  any  content  that  my  rational  mind  is  competent  to 
form.  This  seems  to  me  an  intelligible  statement;  to  deny  that 
it  conveys  a  meaning  has  itself  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  thought.  I  can,  it  would  seem,  think  of 
the  possibility  of  something  which  is  non-rational,  for  I  am  at 
present  talking  about  it,  and  my  adversary  is  refuting  me  on  the 
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assumption  that  he  knows  what  I  mean.  To  turn  about  now, 
and  say  that  the  thought  of  the  non-rational  is  itself  a  thought  of 
the  rational,  since  it  is  a  thought,  seems  a  little  like  verbal  jug- 
gling. How  can  I  mean  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  by  the 
rational  and  the  non-rational?  And  if  I  can  think  of  a  non- 
rational  reality,  what  becomes  of  the  impossibility  that  it  should 
exist  through  the  impossibility  of  thinking  it?  Certainly  the 
situation  is  a  curious  one.  We  have  an  idea,  and  then  suddenly 
we  find  that  we  haven't  it  at  all,  but  a  quite  different  idea  instead; 
so  that  we  face  the  alternatives,  either  that  the  idea  of  the  non- 
rational  is  possible,  in  which  case  no  argument  can  prove  it 
impossible,  or  else  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  ever 
had  the  idea  at  all,  which  seems  to  make  nonsense  of  our  whole 
discussion. 

What  really  is  self-evident  is,  of  course,  not  that  the  thought 
of  the  non-rational  is  the  thought  of  the  rational,  but  that  the 
thought  of  the  non-rational  is  a  rational  thought,  which  is  an 
altogether  different  thing.  This  to  be  sure  implies  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  thought  and  thing;  but  the  distinction 
once  admitted — and  its  impossibility  does  not  seem  plain — 
what  becomes  of  the  argument?  Once  more,  the  point  is  that 
in  thinking  of  reality  I  must  follow  the  laws  of  thinking;  but  why 
should  this  mean  that  reality  must  follow  the  laws  of  thinking? 
I  cannot,  it  is  argued,  say  that  it  is  true  that  reality  is  irrational, 
because  in  calling  it  true  I  am  implying  that  reality  is  following 
the  laws  of  truth,  and  therefore  cannot  be  irrational.  But  in 
point  of  fact  I  am  not  applying  the  word  'true'  to  reality,  but 
only  to  the  judgment;  the  reality  is,  and  that  is  all.  If  I  were 
to  say  that  reality  is  irrational,  and  also  that  at  the  same  time  I 
can  know  concretely  wherein  its  irrational  character  consists, 
then  I  grant  that  I  should  be  contradicting  myself;  but  this  of 
course  is  not  what  I  am  saying.  And  why  there  might  not  be 
a  portion  of  reality  so  constituted  with  standards  of  its  own  that, 
by  the  use  of  them,  it  should  be  able  to  think  the  possibility  of 
other  reality  such  as  does  not  meet  the  same  standards,  I  fail 
to  see  clearly. 

To  all  this  it  may  perhaps  be  replied  that  in  drawing  a  dis- 
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tinction  between  reality  and  the  knowing  process,  we  are  over- 
looking the  fact  that  after  all  my  reason  works  always  upon  the 
real  world  as  its  material,  and  refers  to  it;  and  that  this  carries 
with  it  the  impossibility  that  reality  should  be  self-contradictory, 
and  not  merely  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  logically  contradict 
myself.  And  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  this  is  so;  but  only  in  a 
sense  which  seems  to  me  not  identical  with  the  demands  of  the 
idealistic  argument.  I  should  agree  that  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  doubt  the  rationality  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  this 
means  that  it  is  literally  impossible  for  us  to  hold  two  contra- 
dictory beliefs  about  reality  when  we  once  see  them  to  be  con- 
tradictory,— the  belief,  for  example,  both  that  an  object  is  white, 
and  that  it  is  not  white,  in  the  same  sense;  and  so  to  this  extent 
the  law  of  contradiction  holds  of  things,  and  is  not  merely  a 
'  mental  law.'  But  so  long  as  the  possibility  exists  of  withholding 
belief  from  both  the  two  assertions,  it  at  least  fails  as  a  source  of 
any  knowledge  in  particular  about  the  world.  It  is  true  that, 
though  without  having  to  make  a  choice,  I  am  forced  to  the 
abstract  conclusion  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  ac- 
cepted. I  cannot,  in  other  words,  believe  the  world  to  be  strictly 
irrational,  if  this  signifies  some  character  attaching  to  it  that 
would  correspond  to  the  exercise  of  my  reason  in  the  way  of 
assertion  and  denial  simultaneously.  But  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive that  it  may  be  non-rational,  implying  simply  that  it  may 
not  be  what  concretely  my  human  way  of  viewing  things  leads 
me  to  think  it  is.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  even  the  outright  denial 
of  all  positive  claims  to  knowledge  leaves  us  with  this  minimum  of 
accepted  truth,  that  reality  is  not  so  and  so;  while  a  more  cautious 
scepticism  would  at  least  have  to  admit  that  it  is  one  thing  or 
the  other,  either  as  we  think  it,  or  existing  in  some  different  way. 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  truth  which  it  is  equally  unimportant  for 
agnosticism  to  avoid,  or  for  rationalism  to  defend.  To  say  that 
a  thing  is  not  of  a  certain  sort  hardly  gives  us,  except  sometimes 
as  a  practical  reason  for  our  right  to  neglect  it,  any  important 
information  about  it,  unless — what  is  not  here  the  case — it  means 
the  exclusion  of  one  of  a  definite  number  of  known  possibilities. 
And  the  negative  alternative  is  logically  conceivable  as  against 
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any  and  every  claim  to  positive  knowledge.  Strictly  speaking, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  the  law  of  contradiction  is  concretely 
a  decisive  factor  only  when  it  is  a  question,  not  of  the  nature  of 
reality,  but  of  the  consistency  of  our  beliefs  and  reasoning  proc- 
esses. Its  function  is  to  tell  us,  not  that  any  belief  must  be 
accepted  as  true,  but  that  certain  beliefs  must  be  rejected,  be- 
cause they  are  not  consistent  with  something  else  that,  for  inde- 
pendent reasons,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  up;  or,  more  particu- 
larly, that  certain  arguments  are  invalid,  because  they  make  use 
of  the  assumptions  which  it  is  their  outcome  to  disprove.  It  is 
a  weapon  of  critical  attack,  and  not  of  construction.  At  best, 
therefore,  all  that  it  can  do  in  the  present  case  is  to  convict  of 
inner  inconsistency  the  argument  of  the  man  who  sets  out  to 
prove  by  reason  that  the  world  must  be  irrational,  since  'must' 
is  a  rational  term.  But  it  cannot  lead  us  to  reject  necessarily  an 
hypothesis  of  non-rationality,  because  what  this  involves  is,  again, 
not  the  assumption  that  for  thinking  absence  of  contradiction  is 
not  necessary,  but  that  to  existence  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  knowledge  may  fail  to  apply. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  except  for  the  purely  formal  truth  that 
reality  cannot  combine  strictly  contradictory  predicates — im- 
plied in  the  practical  limits  attaching  to  the  possibilities  of 
'  belief ' — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessary  truth  that  is 
ultimate,  and  that  necessity  always  presupposes  some  non- 
necessary  background. 

For  the  act  which  gives  us  our  starting-points  of  belief,  I  shall 
use  the  name  intuition.  The  word  has  had  various  meanings  in 
philosophy;  I  shall  mean  by  it  any  act  which  involves  the  im- 
mediate acceptance,  in  the  way  of  belief,  of  some  datum  of  knowl- 
edge which  does  not  get  its  credentials  through  its  connection 
with  other  data.  That  there  are  such  beliefs  which  we  accept 
prior  to  any  recognition  of  their  necessity  or  logical  ground — 
even  though  afterwards  we  may  try  to  bolster  them  up  by  further 
processes — is  clear  enough.  Not  all  of  these  intuitions  are  to  be 
regarded  as  certain  knowledge;  but  when  they  are  held  to  be 
certain,  they  are  accepted  not  because  they  are  necessary,  but 
because  they  are  self-evident.  And  by  self-evident  I  shall  mean 
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this:  that  I  find  it  impossible,  even  in  imagination,  to  think  of 
myself  as  conceivably  in  a  state  of  mind  where  I  should  consider 
the  proposition  open  to  doubt,  the  ground  of  my  assurance  lying 
within  the  proposition  itself.  I  add  the  last  clause,  though  I 
suppose  it  is  hardly  required.  Assurance  due  to  strong  emotion 
or  desire,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  'intuition'  it  is  intended 
to  exclude,  could  hardly  be  brought  under  the  definition  anyhow, 
for  it  is  always  possible,  and  usually  easy,  to  imagine  myself  not 
ruled  by  this  desire.  So,  also,  if  the  confidence  is  due  to  the 
backing  which  the  belief  has  from  other  and  related  beliefs,  I 
shall  hardly  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  myself  not  believing 
it.  I  may  find  myself  unable  to  imagine  anybody's  belief  re- 
fusing to  be  called  forth  provided  he  accepted  as  true  all  the 
evidence  that  is  now  before  me;  but  since  the  certainty  attaches  to 
the  belief  not  in  its  own  right,  but  by  virtue  of  something  else, 
and  since  I  can  very  well  imagine  these  facts  otherwise,  or  new 
facts  added  that  would  change  the  whole  situation,  belief  here 
can  hardly  go  beyond  practical  certainty. 

Now  my  thesis  is,  that  the  foregoing  definition  of  'self-evi- 
dence' will  be  found  to  apply  solely  to  judgments  about  the 
content  of  present  experience,  or  experience  immediately  past. 
This  will  include  truths  of  two  somewhat  different  orders, — 
first,  assertions  of  the  psychological  existence  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, or  facts  of  immediate  experience,  and,  second,  and 
for  practical  purposes  more  important,  assertions  that  such  and 
such  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  intellectual  content,  or 
meaning,  which  at  the  moment  I  have  in  mind.  That  some 
judgments  in  this  field  can  attain  self-evident  certainty,  is 
Descartes's  starting-point  in  philosophic  method;  although 
Descartes,  by  failing  to  distinguish  the  two  forms  of  judgment, 
and,  in  particular,  by  adding  to  the  second  of  them  a  further  and 
arbitrary  assumption  of  independent  existential  import,  obscured 
the  nature  of  his  own  procedure. 

To  interpret  this  thesis,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  called 
for,  though  these  presuppose  rather  more  in  the  way  of  a  theory 
of  knowledge  than  can  at  present  be  substantiated.  Ordinarily 
we  know  things  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  ideas,  or  mental 
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states,  which  alone  are  present  bodily.  Physical  objects  that 
are  spatially  present  to  the  organism  are  '  known '  only  by  means 
of  their  effects  in  consciousness;  and  all  objects  whatever  that 
are  spatially  or  temporally  removed,  are  represented  in  knowl- 
edge by  'ideas'  in  the  narrower  and  more  literal  sense.  And 
on  such  terms  certainty  is  out  of  the  question,  since  we  never  are 
able  to  rule  out  the  chance  that  things  not  existentially  present 
may  be  inadequately  represented  by  our  ideas  of  them.  Until 
we  recognize  this  element  of  possible  error,  we  may  uncritically 
accept  a  belief  as  self-evident;  and  even  after  it  is  recognized  we 
may  still  remain  practically  assured.  But  theoretically  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  this  assurance  is  subject  to  discount,  and 
so  the  instance  falls  outside  the  definition.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  definition  can  hold  only  of  an  object  of  belief  that  is 
literally,  and  in  its  own  person  as  it  were,  within  the  knowing 
experience. 

Now  this  I  find  conceivable  only  on  one  condition.  If  a 
present  fact  of  conscious  experience  may  not  only  be,  but  if  also 
we  can  give  immediate  attention  to  it,  and  bring  it  into  the  focus 
of  consciousness,  it  would  seem  possible  for  us  to  know  directly 
both  that  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  without  the  intervention  of  ideas, 
and  so  theoretically  to  be  able  to  be  certain  about  it.  There  would 
be  only  two  limits  to  this.  The  first  is  the  limit  of  the  range  of 
clear  attention;  what  lies  beyond  this  is  subject  to  theoretical 
doubt  even  as  a  present  fact  of  experience.  And  for  sense  con- 
tent, at  least,  this  may  be  the  only  limit.  When  a  sensation  is 
held  automatically  constant  by  the  continued  presence  of  its 
producing  cause,  we  seem  able  to  attend  to  it,  or  be  immediately 
aware  of  it,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  conscious  existence.  Thus 
if  we  simplify  the  sensational  field  sufficiently,  and  give  heed* 
say,  just  to  a  patch  of  color,  we  have  an  immediate  sense  that 
while  it  lasts  this  is,  and  is  just  what  it  is,  in  a  way  to  make  any 
expression  of  doubt  seem  to  us  quite  meaningless.  In  other 
instances,  however,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  expe- 
rience are  not  so  stable,  and  are  displaced  by  the  act  of  attention 
itself;  then  there  is  a  second  limit.  But  if  we  can  get  the  fact  of 
experience  on  the  wing,  before  it  has  had  time  to  fade  away,  it 
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still  belongs  essentially  to  the  'present  moment';  and  certainty 
is  equally  attainable. 

But  now  there  is  an  obscurity  here  which  still  needs  to  be 
removed.  Although  I  have  said  that  I  may  be  certain  under  the 
conditions  described,  these  hardly  as  yet  are  quite  consistent 
with  the  definition  of  self-evidence.  This  last  implicitly  in- 
volves a  conception  of  'truth';  and,  as  I  have  just  implied,  the 
only  way  I  am  able  to  define  truth  for  myself  is  in  terms  of  a 
correspondence  between  idea  and  reality.  If  then  the  situation 
is  such  that  the  object  is  present  in  person  without  the  mediation 
of  an  idea,  how  can  we  speak  of  a  judgment  that  is  self-evidently 
true? — for  I  suppose  the  phrase  is  applicable  only  to  a  judgment. 
Now  I  should  admit  the  point  of  such  a  criticism.  Though  in 
a  sense  any  content  of  which  I  am  aware  is  just  that  content  of 
which  I  am  aware,  and  is  recognized  as  such,  the  self-evidence 
that,  intellectually  speaking,  justifies  certainty,  is  not  the  bare 
recognition,  but  a  question  of  the  truth  of  a  judgment.  And  I 
should  hesitate,  in  spite  of  having  spoken  of  it  as  a  'known'  fact, 
to  call  the  immediate  conscious  awareness  of  red  a  judgment,  or 
a  truth.  It  still  seems  to  me  that  we  can  speak  of  a  'true'  judg- 
ment only  where  there  is  duality  involved,  and  a  reality  is  ac- 
cepted as  corresponding  to  an  '  idea '  of  it.  And  I  should  reconcile 
the  apparent  discrepancy  by  holding  that  an  immediately  known 
fact  becomes  a  'truth'  only  when  we  pass  a  secondary  judgment 
about  it.  In  strictness,  the  truth  is  not  the  immediate  recognition 
of  the  content,  but  that  it  is  as  recognized.  That  a  given  intui- 
tional judgment  is  true  means,  then,  that  a  given  description  of 
the  content  is  a  correct  one, — that  I  was  not  mistaken  or  confused 
in  my  analysis,  and  so  that  the  statement  does  really  represent 
the  fact.  And  the  testing  of  truth  is  dependent  on  our  ability 
to  repeat  the  analysis  or  inspection,  and  so  scrutinize  the — im- 
mediately known — fact  to  see  if  anything  has  been  attributed 
to  it  which  was  not  actually  there.  On  this  reexamination, 
accordingly,  the  possibility  of  rational  certainty  depends.  An 
introspective  judgment  may  plainly  be  inadequate;  and  therefore 
it  should  not  set  up  too  hasty  a  claim  to  self-evidence,  since  no 
single  judgment  which  stops  with  itself  has  any  way  of  being 
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assured  that  it  may  not  be  among  those  judgments  which  seem 
to  be  true,  but  are  mistaken. 

And  all  intuitional  truths  capable  of  certainty  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  this  sort.  They  are  statements  of  what  we  actually  discover 
to  be  the  nature  of  our  mental  content  at  the  moment ;  and  they  are 
self-evidently  true  statements  in  so  far  as  they  continue  to  seem 
with  entire  clearness  an  accurate  description  after  repetition  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  we  can  give.  Not  every  description  of  content 
by  any  means  is  self-evident ;  and  there  seems  no  way  of  ruling  off  a 
definite  sphere  within  which  self-evident  truths  lie.  But  in  some 
cases  the  thing  is  so  extremely  clear  that  we  refuse  to  admit  even 
the  bare  possibility  of  mistake.  An  element  of  content  has, 
however,  to  be  relatively  simple  for  this  maximum  of  certainty 
to  exist — how  simple  depends  both  on  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  on  the  familiarity,  expertness,  and  mental  grasp  of 
the  person  judging.  Of  course  it  is  theoretically  open  to  con- 
ceive that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  use  of  words;  but  the  content 
whose  identity  I  am  really  conscious  of  meaning  by  the  word  is 
indubitable,  because  the  thing  that  I  am  aware  of  is  just  what  it 
is  and  nothing  else.  If  I  compare  a  red  and  a  green  patch  of 
color,  and  make  about  them  the  judgment  that  they  differ,  I  feel 
absolutely  sure  that  when  the  judgment  does  not  pass  beyond  a 
description  of  my  perceptual  content,  I  cannot  be  wrong.  The 
judgment  simply  identifies  a  relationship  at  the  moment  present 
to  me. 

I  have  remarked  already  that  for  philosophical  purposes  the 
important  truths  here  are  concerned  not  with  the  'that,'  but 
with  the  'what,'  of  our  conscious  contents.  I  may  add  that 
among  our  meanings,  the  more  significant  have  to  do  not  with 
'qualities,'  or  the  more  substantive  phases  of  thought  content, 
but  with  'relational'  ideas.  Now  to  this  last  category  belong, 
as  I  see  it,  all  axioms,  as  the  word  has  traditionally  been  under- 
stood. These  represent  primarily  descriptive  truths  about  our 
intellectual  content,  or  meaning.  If  I  say  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space,  I  see  no  ground  for  this  except — and  it  is 
a  quite  sufficient  ground — the  immediate  perception  I  have  of 
the  nature  of  my  experience  when  I  envisage  a  spatial  field,  and 
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the  felt  incompatibility  between  the  two  sets  of  conditions.  That 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  depends, 
again,  on  a  direct  perception  of  the  lack  of  difference  under  the 
conditions  described;  I  cannot  doubt  it  when  I  once  realize  the 
exact  character  of  my  meaning  in  the  judgment.  Here  belongs, 
it  should  be  noticed,  logical  necessity.  This  rests  on  the  im- 
mediate perception  that  a  certain  matter  of  content  is  actually 
present  as  a  part  of  my  meaning  in  previous  statements ;  and  the 
'principle'  of  deduction  is  just  a  generalization  of  the  situation 
thus  directly  perceived. 

If  accordingly  we  continue  to  talk  about  the  self-evidence  of  an 
axiomatic  truth,  it  is  of  course  essential  that  we  confine  it  to 
these  narrow  descriptive  limits,  and  do  not  extend  its  application 
unduly.  An  extension  might  take  either  of  two  forms, — that 
the  perceived  relationship  always  holds,  or  that  it  holds  of  a 
reality.  The  first  claim,  of  universality,  when  it  is  legitimate, 
depends  simply  upon  the  will  to  keep  our  meanings  fixed,  and 
allow  no  conditions  to  enter  except  those  under  which  we  per- 
ceive the  self-evident  relationships.  If  I  discover  something  true 
about  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  I  believe  that  it  will  follow  always, 
and  not  merely  in  the  particular  case  where  it  was  demonstrated, 
in  so  far  as  I  can  count  always  on  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  which  were  essential  to  the  demonstration;  the  only  need 
I  have  of  additional  examples  is  to  establish  my  conviction  that 
the  necessary  conditions  are  in  reality  no  more  and  no  less  than 
triangularity.  I  could,  if  I  chose,  adopt  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward all  propositions,  and  make  them  universal  by  the  simple 
device  of  giving  fixity  of  meaning  to  my  words.  This  however 
is  puerile,  and  represents  no  scientific  practice.  And  it  calls 
attention  to  the  second  point,  that  whenever  truths  profess  to  go 
beyond  a  description  of  the  meaning  implicit  in  our  mental  con- 
tent, and  to  refer  to  things,  an  unavoidable  element  of  uncer- 
tainty comes  in.  The  assurance  of  an  independent  world  of 
existence  may  be  intuitive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  simple,  immediate, 
and  strongly  self-confident;  but  it  never  can  be  self-evident,  simply 
because,  as  such  a  world  never  comes  in  direct  contact  with  its 
description,  I  can  conceive  myself  mistaken  in  my  reference. 
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So  geometry  is  certain  only  while  it  confines  itself  to  the  abstract 
world  of  space  relationships.  However  strong  my  assurance 
that  it  truly  applies  also  to  the  existent  world  of  things,  this  rests 
upon  an  assumption,  and  is  not  self-evident.  Mill  has  been  the 
object  of  much  scorn  for  his  suggestion  that  two  and  two  might 
possibly  make  five;  but  taken  as  apparently  it  was  intended,  I 
see  nothing  against  the  supposition.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  world  might  be  so  constructed  that  whenever  to  two 
things  another  two  were  added,  five  things  would  at  once  appear; 
this  is  in  principle  the  sort  of  thing  that  does  happen  regularly 
in  the  conjuror's  world.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  how 
things  actually  will  work,  then  the  theoretical  possibility  of  a 
new  and  totally  surprising  result  will  always  have  to  be  admitted. 

The'  only  thing  that  seems  seriously  to  complicate  the  fore- 
going account,  is  the  case  of  those  necessary  truths  which  appear 
not  to  be  directly  present  in  the  premises,  but  which  come  as  a 
new  and  unforseen  discovery.  In  formal  deduction  nothing 
new  can  come  out  of  the  premises;  whereas  in  mathematics,  for 
example,  we  are  constantly  advancing  to  truths  that  are  a  sur- 
prise and  revelation  to  the  discoverer.  But  how  could  the  truth 
be  tucked  away  where  no  examination  of  the  postulates  could 
detect  it?  and  if  it  was  not  there,  how  does  it  come  about  that 
I  am  able  to  make  the  discovery  by  an  intellectual  process  without 
appeal  to  new  experience? 

I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  when  the  modern  logician  begins 
to  talk  about  the  'activity'  of  propositions,  and  their  power  to 
'generate '  facts  or  truths,  I  am  unable  to  dispel  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  unreality;  it  suggests  a  sort  of  universe  quite  unfamiliar  to 
my  natural  thought.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  translate 
such  statements  into  language  which  I  can  hope  to  understand, 
while  recognizing  that  thus  I  may  all  the  time  be  missing  the 
point. 

Now  in  the  categorical  proposition  I  can  discover  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  active  power;  anything  that  we  can  get 
out  of  it  was  already  there  at  the  start.  With  the  hypothetical, 
the  case  is  a  little  better;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  here  the 
proposition  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  something 
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new.  Put  in  the  form — if  A,  then  B, — I  might,  that  is,  be 
enabled,  if  I  can  identify  some  object  as  a  case  of  A,  to  infer  that 
it  also  is  B ;  and  if  the  object  had  never  before  been  recognized  as 
a  B,  I  have  in  a  sense  added  to  my  knowledge. 

But  now  what  does  this  really  mean?  Obviously  if  acquain- 
tance with  the  universality  of  the  connection  depends  on  my 
having  examined  all  the  cases,  the  new  instance  cannot  really  be 
new  after  all.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  due  to  an  abstract  con- 
nection of  logical  characters  anterior  to  experience,  there  are 
various  possibilities.  The  connection  may  be  one  found  as  a 
matter  of  fact  to  exist  in  certain  instances,  and  then  more  or  less 
confidently  looked  forward  to  in  others;  in  that  case  we  have 
in  the  proposition  nothing  more  than  a  useful  method  of  investi- 
gation, the  novel  truth  depending  not  on  the  logical  procedure, 
but  on  the  experience  which  verifies  the  hypothesis.  Or  the 
connection,  instead  of  being  empirical,  may  be  a  necessary  one. 
But  the  only  kind  of  necessary  connection  I  know  is  that  of 
logical  necessity, — where,  namely,  the  connecting  bond  is  no 
more  than  a  relational  fact  within  a  logical  whole  freely  postu- 
lated. But  in  that  case  I  have  no  right  to  reason  to  an  individual 
real  instance,  which  may  or  may  not  exemplify  this  logical  con- 
nection, and  which  again,  therefore,  is  guaranteed,  if  at  all,  not 
by  logic,  but  by  experience.1  And  the  only  remaining  alternative 
I  see  is  to  fall  back  on  the  process  of  arbitrary  universalization, 
and  interpret  the  proposition — if  A,  then  B — as  a  rule  of  procedure, 
to  the  effect  that  when  I  meet  a  case  of  A,  I  am  to  act  according 
to  a  predetermined  formula,  and  call  it  also  B.  In  other  words, 
my  proposition  now  stands  for  a  plan  of  action,  something  that 
I  propose  to  do. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  this  last  suggestion  we  apparently 
have,  in  essence,  the  sense  actually  attaching  to  the  logician's 
claim  that  propositions  are  active,  and  generate  new  truths. 
Strictly  it  is  a  case  of  my  being  active,  along  lines  marked  out  by 
a  formula  which  the  proposition  contains.  And  that  in  this  way 

1  Even  if  the  particular  instance  were  conceived  to  be  constrained  by  the  logical 
bond,  it  still  would  present  no  new  logical  truth — which  is  what  we  supposedly 
are  after, — but  only  a  factual  truth  reduplicating  the  same  logical  connection 
with  which  we  started. 
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new  truths  may  emerge  need  not  be  denied;  though  what  it  is 
that  makes  this  possible  calls  for  elucidation. 

And  one  source  of  novelty  here  lies  very  much  on  the  surface; 
the  new  truths  may  be  discovered  by  fresh  intuitions,  and  not  by 
logic  at  all,  though  the  conditions  governing  the  exercise  of  intu- 
ition may  be  set  by  rules  that  are  logical  in  their  nature.  Suppose 
I  set  out  to  count  all  the  red-headed  people  I  meet  on  the  street, 
or  all  my  acquaintances  whose  names  begin  with  A.  The  result 
may  be  said  after  a  fashion  to  depend  upon  a  plan  of  action, 
or  'proposition,'  which  'generates'  it,  while  still  representing  a 
new  bit  of  knowledge  not  actually  contained  in  the  'premises.' 
But  it  also  is  evident  that  the  act  of  counting  would  be  empty, 
in  spite  of  being  limited  in  the  abstract  to  a  predetermined  field, 
were  it  not  on  the  one  hand  for  a  world  of  reality  presupposed  by, 
but  not  in  any  sense  contained  in,  my  formula  of  action,  and,  on 
the  other,  for  the  specific  acts  of  perception  through  which  it 
furnishes  me  the  material  of  counting.  Or  better,  perhaps,  take 
the  novelist  who,  starting  out  with  a  certain  type  of  character  in 
his  mind,  finds  himself  watching  it  unfold  'of  itself  as  it  comes 
into  contact  with  imaginary  situations.  This  is  an  illustration 
which  the  logician  himself  sometimes  uses  as  comparable  with 
mathematical  'generation,'  and  it  has  a  certain  advantage  in 
that  one  need  not  be  overawed  here  by  the  presumption  of  a 
special  insight  not  shared  by  the  uninitiated.  And  the  explana- 
tion, again,  is  fairly  evident.  We  start,  say,  with  the  presup- 
position of  egotism.  With  just  the  abstract  notion  to  go  on,  and 
no  concrete  knowledge  of  the  world  in  detail,  we  should  stop 
where  we  began;  but  assuming  the  requisite  knowledge  of  life, 
and  then  setting  a  principle  of  action  to  work  under  definite  sur- 
roundings, in  the  contact  of  motive  and  opportunity  new  rela- 
tionships are  revealed,  and  the  mind  finds  itself  perceiving  them, 
and  following  them  to  a  conclusion  that  may  well  have  been 
unanticipated  at  the  start,  though  when  it  emerges  we  recognize 
it  as  convincing  and  'necessary.'  And  the  same  thing  may  take 
place  in  a  more  abstract  realm,  where  intuition  means  not  the 
imaginative  perception  of  facts  or  happenings,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  bare  relational  contents.  Thus  the  mind  can  operate 
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on  space  qualities  apart  from  physical  experience,  and  by  spatial 
constructions  put  itself  in  a  position  to  intuit  new  relations; 
but  while  in  a  sense  these  are  dependent  on  the  constructive 
process,  in  another  sense  this  process  is  merely  a  road  to  the 
independent  discovery,  by  an  act  not  logical  but  immediate,  of 
facts  about  spatial  reality.  Grant  that  relationships  have  some 
sort  of  being  prior  to  their  discovery — which  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
— then  in  so  far  as  in  any  field  an  active  process  leads  us  to  the 
collocation  of  material  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  relation- 
ships, you  have  the  chance  of  novelty.  But  it  is  because  intuition 
as  well  as  logic  is  involved;  logical  necessity  remains  nothing 
more  than  the  non-productive  thing  it  is  for  formal  logic.  Even 
if  the  material  is  itself  created  by  the  act,  as,  apparently,  in 
counting,  this  only  means  that  acts  are  a  part  of  the  matter  of 
reality,  so  that  they  offer  stuff  for  the  mind  to  work  upon. 

Apart  then  from  an  assumed  field  of  reality  in  the  background 
which  supplies  material  for  knowledge,  have  we  any  other  source 
of  'novel'  truth?  I  do  not  know  where  we  could  possibly  look 
for  it  unless  it  were  somewhere  in  connection  with  the  'rules' 
themselves,  as  distinct  from  the  results  that  follow  from  setting 
the  rules  to  work  upon  a  subject-matter.  But  then  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  'truth'  that  this  could  mean,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  get  any  clear  notion  about  it.  I  am  proposing,  we  will  say, 
to  build  a  house,  and  I  want  to  get  a  specified  number  of  rooms, 
meet  certain  requirements  of  taste  and  comfort,  use  reasonably 
good  materials,  and  expend  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 
These  constitute  my  original  conditions,  or  '  propositions,'  which 
are  to  '  generate '  the  plans.  Now  in  so  far  as  I  succeed  in  meeting 
the  specifications  I  get  a  definite  architectural  result  which  is 
new;  but  this,  as  before,  means  only  that  I  am  manipulating 
certain  material  of  knowledge — space  demands,  market  condi- 
tions, and  the  like — in  assigned  ways,  so  as  to  render  possible 
new  discoveries  about  its  relationships.  But  about  the  specifi- 
cations also  I  discover  something  new, — their  feasibility,  namely, 
or  the  possibility  of  their  being  actually  carried  out.  The  thing 
I  want  to  find  out,  and  which  I  do  not  know  at  the  start,  is 
whether  the  different  conditions  can  be  combined  in  one  con- 
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Crete  outcome.  If  they  can,  then  I  have  learned  that,  given  the 
nature  of  the  world,  the  various  propositions  are  compatible;  if 
two  requirements — say  of  size  and  cost — can  by  no  possibility 
both  be  fulfilled,  they  are  said  to  be  in  contradiction.  But  now 
while  these  are  truths  about  the  conditions  themselves,  they  are, 
equally  with  other  truths,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
material  on  which  the  conditions  are  imposed,  and  so  upon  in- 
tuition. 

And  otherwise  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  supposed  novelty  must 
always  be  contained  somehow  in  the  premises;  if  we  overlook  it, 
it  is  because  we  are  deceived  by  the  complexity  of  the  facts.  We 
can  in  a  complex  system  turn  certain  perceived  relationships  into 
rules  of  procedure,  which  may  seem  to  lead  to  novelty.  Thus 
a  library  classification  helps  us  find  a  book  of  whose  location  we 
might  be  unaware.  But  evidently  here  the  'rule'  is  only  a  rule 
for  putting  one's  hands  upon  something  without  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  which,  by  someone,  the  rule  would  have  no  meaning; 
it  works  only  because  I  can  presuppose  a  system  which  already 
contains  all  the  facts,  though  this  may  be  too  complicated  for  me 
to  hold  in  mind  all  at  once,  and  so  I  have  to  work  out  the  result 
indirectly.  And  if  there  is  some  further  source  of  novelty,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  new  logic  can  see  its  way  to  a  more  persistent 
and  sympathetic  attempt  to  tell  us  precisely  what  it  is,  in  lan- 
guage that  takes  account  of  the  limitations  of  the  non-mathe- 
matical mind.  For  I  am  very  certain  that  it  has  not  yet  taken 
as  much  pains  here  as  it  might;  one  could  even  suspect  it  of  a 
sort  of  pride  in  technicality  and  paradox.  This  doctrine  of 
propositions  generating  facts,  for  example;  surely  there  must  be 
a  simpler  way  to  state  the  truth  here,  if  truth  there  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, until  further  enlightened,  I  shall  continue  to  hold  the 
older  doctrine  that  certainty  attaches  only  to  the  realization  of 
human  meanings,  which  constitute  not  the  material  of  reality, 
but  only  the  machinery  for  thinking.it;  that  logic  is  not  produc- 
tive, having  to  do  merely  with  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  these 
meanings;  and  that  all  significant  knowledge  depends  upon  a 
further  sort  of  fact,  in  the  nature  of  'experience,'  which  is  neither 

certain  nor  necessary.  A.  K.  ROGERS. 
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THE   MECHANICS   OF   INTELLIGENCE. 

r  I  ^HE  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  way  in  which  '  intel- 
-*-  ligence'  acts  upon  'voluntary'  muscles  in  the  light  of 
present-day  knowledge  of  mental  and  physiological  phenomena. 
Our  working  hypothesis  is  the  assumption  that  mental  and  ner- 
vous phenomena  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.1  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  processes  which  actually  occur  in 
'intelligent  acts'  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  general  con- 
cept of  causation. 

The  equivalence  of  cause  and  effect  is  essentially  a  modern 
notion.  To  uncritical  examination  there  often  seems  no  quanti- 
tative or  qualitative  relation  between  the  antecedent  and  its 
consequent.  The  ancients  observed  that  rubbing  together  two 
sticks  results  in  flame  and  heat;  that  striking  a  stretched  mem- 
brane is  followed  by  sound;  that  consumption  of  food  by  an 
animal  leads  to  growth.  They  noticed  that  when  wood  burns 
its  substance  disappears;  that  energy  or  force  is  lost  through 
work;  for  example,  when  a  ball  is  started  rolling,  it  gradually 
slows  up  and  finally  comes  to  rest.  Countless  experiences  indi- 
cated that  causal  sequence  is  at  times  quite  lawless.  One  quality 
in  the  antecedent  may  become  transformed  into  another  quality 
in  the  consequent;  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  the  cause  may 
apparently  be  transformed  into  a  different  amount  in  the  effect. 

When  every-day  life  yields  so  many  examples  of  apparent 
disparity  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  ancients  accepted  certain  instances  of  causation  which 
today  appear  fanciful  or  mystical.  Why  should  not  a  magical 

1  As  Titchener  puts  it,  "mind  and  body  .  .  .  are  simply  two  aspects  of  the 
same  world  of  experience"  (Textbook  of  Psychol,,  p.  13).  The  term  'double-aspect 
theory'  seems  to  characterize  this  standpoint  most  appropriately.  W.  McDougall 
objects,  however,  that  the  word  'aspect'  implies  one  single  observer.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  the  theory  on  this  ground  some  may  prefer  to  call  it  the  '  double- 
nature  theory,'  *.  e.,  the  reality  in  question  is  at  once  subjective  and  objective. 
This  theory  has  been  developed  in  the  writings  of  Fechner,  Spencer,  Lewes,  and 
others.  The  writer  has  restated  the  view  in  a  previous  paper  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  ("The  Mental  and  the  Physical,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1914,  XXI,  79-100.) 
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word  properly  uttered  cause  a  castle  of  stone  to  appear  or  vanish? 
Why  might  not  a  bare  thought,  unattended  by  any  material 
phenomena,  cause  the  thinker's  arm  to  move  in  a  different  way 
from  that  determined  by  muscular  conditions  and  the  balance 
of  physical  forces? 

Little  by  little  man  has  discovered  a  regularity  in  the  sequence 
of  events.  Energy  is  not  actually  lost;  it  is  merely  transformed 
or  dissipated.  Matter  does  not  appear  and  disappear;  it  merely 
undergoes  changes  of  form.  As  a  result  of  these  rearrangements 
matter  may  for  a  time  become  imperceptible;  when  certain 
chemical  compounds  are  formed  it  may  take  on  new  appearances 
and  assume  new  qualities.  On  the  basis  of  cumulative  evidence, 
science  to-day  postulates  the  persistence  of  matter  and  energy. 
In  all  the  causal  transformations  of  energy  and  matter  nothing 
is  created  and  nothing  goes  out  of  existence.  The  causal  relation 
appears  as  a  readjustment  of  material  particles.  Of  the  particular 
transformations  involved,  some  are  classed  as  physical,  others 
as  chemical.  The  causal  series  as  a  whole  is  regarded  as  a  set  of 
physicochemical  changes.  Broadly  speaking,  cause  and  effect 
are  seen  to  be  equivalent. 

One  aspect  of  causation,  however,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
fully  into  line  with  our  general  formulation;  one  sort  of  activity 
is  still  deemed  by  many  scientists  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
equivalence  between  cause  and  effect.  The  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, especially  the  manifestations  of  human  purpose  and 
intelligence,  are  treated  by  some  writers  as  causes  of  bodily 
movement  without  any  thorough  attempt  to  analyze  the  process 
by  which  the  movement  is  effected.  It  is  assumed  (almost 
postulated)  that  where  the  activity  of  an  organism  is  preceded 
by  consciousness,  the  result  is  in  some  way  characteristically 
different  from  other  kinds  of  sequence :  that  this  type  of  causality 
is  inexplicable  in  physicochemical  terms.  In  other  words,  it  is 
held  that  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  requires  some 
qualification  (if  indeed  it  is  not  actually  invalid)  where  purpose 
and  intelligence  are  concerned. 

Now  it  may  very  possibly  be  that  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  not  a  universal  principle.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of 
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'a  priori  necessity.'  But  in  the  first  place  no  such  exception  has 
so  far  been  demonstrated,  while  the  careful  investigations  of 
physicists  and  chemists  furnish  abundant  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  the  principle  wherever  rigid  tests  have  been  made.  In  the 
second  place,  pending  a  crucial  test,  the  assumption  of  conformity 
offers  a  better  working  hypothesis  than  the  postulate  that  phe- 
nomena of  purpose1  and  intelligence  are  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  nature. 

If  one  observe  merely  his  own  experiences,  the  'interaction' 
view  of  the  mind-body  relation  seems  to  be  confirmed.  I  think 
of  performing  some  action.  I  'will1  to  do  it,  and  the  appropriate 
action  takes  place.  Apparently  the  process  is  something  totally 
different  from  physical  causation,  which  is  a  readjustment  of 
material  particles.  In  volition  the  antecedent  is  a  personal 
experience;  the  consequent  is  muscular  contraction  and  bodily 
movement.  But  the  disparity  is  lessened  when  we  consider  the 
physiological  activity  which  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the 
thought  and  volition.  In  very  simple  cases  we  might  plausibly 
assume  a  gap  in  the  physiological  circuit,  filled  by  a  non-physi- 
ological process  whereby  a  non-material  substance  receives  an 
impression  from  the  brain  and  later  gives  forth  a  directive  ex- 
pression to  the  brain.  But  in  cases  of  prolonged  thinking  the 
evidence  is  against  this  assumption.  Fatigue  and  heightened 
temperature  of  the  cerebral  region  accompany  the  thought 
process. 

Moreover,  the  very  theory  which  upholds  the  efficiency  of 
consciousness  'as  such,'  insists  that  reflexes,  instincts,  and  auto- 
nomic  activity  are  'purely  physiological' — that  they  proceed 
without  the  intervention  of  consciousness.  In  other  words,  it 
accepts  the  modern  causal  notion  for  the  lower  stages,  but  as- 
sumes that  where  there  is  vivid  consciousness  of  the  situation, 
this  'awareness'  or  'intelligence'  causes  the  motor  result  to  be 
different  in  type  from  any  'purely  physiological*  reaction.2  To 

1  Purposive  consciousness  has  been  examined  by  the  writer  in  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Study  of  Purpose,"  J.  of  Phil.,  Psychol.,  etc.,  1916,  XIII,  Nos.  i,  2,  3. 

*  "A  reflex  act  ...  is  one  in  which  a  muscular  movement  occurs  in  immediate 
response  to  a  sensory  stimulation  without  the  interposition  of  consciousness. 
Consciousness  is  often  aroused  by  reflex  actions,  but  the  motor  reaction  is  not 
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the  physicist  this  means  that  at  some  point  in  the  series  of  physi- 
cochemical  changes  which  are  occurring  in  the  brain  the  transfer 
of  energy  does  not  follow  the  line  of  least  physical  resistance. 
Either  energy  is  lost  or  gained;  or  the  moving  particles  take  a 
different  path  from  that  marked  out  by  the  resultant  of  forces; 
or  their  motion  or  chemical  activity  is  temporarily  suspended  in 
a  way  not  explained  by  the  physicochemical  forces  operating 
upon  the  brain  substance. 

Our  means  of  observing  nervous  activity  at  work  are  still  too 
defective  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  such  a  break  in  the 
causal  sequence  actually  occurs.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
'points  of  discontinuity'  in  the  resolution  of  forces.  But  there 
appears  no  justification  for  assuming  a  new  type  of  agency  to 
explain  intelligent  activity  unless  the  physical  outcome  is  in 
some  way  different  in  type  from  the  effect  of  so-called  'purely 
physiological  activity.'  In  reflex  action  the  circuit  of  nervous 
activity  is  complete,  and  muscular  contraction  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  result  of  a  continuous  series  of  physicochemi- 
cal processes.  The  only  ground  for  assuming  that  consciousness 
interferes  with  the  ordinary  progress  of  nervous  impulse  and 
discharge  would  be  that  the  motor  outcome  of  cerebrally  con- 
ditioned acts  is  inexplicable  in  terms  of  ordinary  nervous  co- 
ordination. 

The  interactionists  believe  that  such  is  the  case  in  intelligent 
acts — that  'intelligence'  yields  results  which  are  wholly  irre- 
concilable with  physicochemical  mechanism.  The  construction 
of  a  building,  the  composition  of  a  musical  symphony  or  poem, 
the  demonstration  of  a  scientific  principle,  or  the  solution  of  a 
problem — such  acts  as  these  involve  'thought'  and  'intelligence' 

executed  in  response  to  conscious  motives,  and  in  the  more  deeply  imbedded 
reflexes  consciousness  is  quite  powerless  to  suppress  the  movement."  (Angell, 
Psychology,  4th  ed.,  p.  337.) 

"Wherever  there  is  a  variability  in  response,  there  we  may  assume  is  a  con- 
sciousness, which  can  be  legitimately  interpreted  as  being  instrumental  in  this 
response."  (Colvin,  Learning  Process,  p.  4.)  "Habits  when  fully  set  up  proceed 
without  conscious  direction.  .  .  .  Consciousness  is  functional  up  to  the  point 
where  new  adjustments  .  .  .  are  perfectly  formed.  Then  it  is  that  consciousness 
as  a  directive  influence  recedes  and  the  organism  adjusts  itself  with  automatic  pre- 
cision. .  .  .  If  the  adjustment  is  adequate,  then  there  is  no  further  need  of  conscious 
direction,  hence  consciousness  tends  to  disappear."  (Colvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.^ 
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as  part  of  the  antecedents.  The  outcome,  say  the  interactionists, 
is  modified  by  consciousness;  such  physical  collocations  as  are 
observed  in  the  Parthenon  or  its  frieze  could  not  have  been 
attained  unless  some  non-physical  agency  intervened  in  the  series 
of  physical  transformations.1 

TYPES  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Intelligent  activity  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms.  We  may 
distinguish  between  (i)  creative  intelligence,  as  exemplified  in 
original  productions  of  art,  (2)  invention,  which  involves  an 
original  combination  of  general  phenomena  into  new  forms, 
(3)  imitation,  the  reproduction  of  results  belonging  to  the  first 
or  second  class,  and  (4)  intelligent  adjustment  to  new  situations. 

Of  these  types  the  third  need  not  be  discussed  separately.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  imitative  repetition  does  not  involve  any 
factor  not  found  in  creation  or  invention.  Further,  it  appears 
that  invention  involves  practically  the  same  factors  as  adjust- 
ment to  specific  situations,  with  the  additional  factor  of  generali- 
zation. Thus,  if  we  study  an  intelligent  adjustment  which  in- 
volves the  process  of  generalization,  we  can  combine  the  second 
and  fourth  forms — invention  and  intelligent  adjustment — in  a 
single  analysis. 

The  first  type  differs  rather  noticeably  from  the  others.  Crea- 
tive intelligence,  as  observed  in  the  world  of  art  production,  is 
distinguished  from  invention  and  adjustment  in  being  less  tied 
to  specific  conditions.  The  poet  and  the  sculptor  are  'freer'  to 
express  their  thoughts.  The  thought  process  of  the  creative 
artist  finds  expression  in  vocal  utterance,  graphic  movements, 
painting,  chiseling,  and  other  physical  movements.  The  dis- 
tinctive problem  here  is:  How  can  such  a  phenomenon  as  a 
'thought'  produce  movements  resulting  in  physical  collocations 

1  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  view  confuses  scientific  determinability  with 
determinateness.  To  'determine'  all  the  significant  antecedents  in  the  process 
of  designing  the  Parthenon  or  its  frieze  might  be  practically  beyond  the  scientist's 
power,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  factors  involved.  But  this  complexity  does 
not  render  the  result  any  the  less  'determinate.'  The  problem  is  not  to  catalogue 
the  individual  factors  concerned  in  intelligent  causation,  but  to  determine  whether 
physicochemical  mechanism  as  such  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  result. 
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which,  when  they  stimulate  the  senses  of  other  beings,  arouse 
thoughts  and  feelings  corresponding  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  artist?  Otherwise  the  problem  is  the  same  as  in  invention 
and  adjustment. 

Professor  Thorndike's  critique  of  the  ideomotor  theory1  seems 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  specific  neural  associations 
between  cortex  and  motor  paths  are  due  to  chance,  that  the 
ultimate  correspondence  between  idea  and  act  is  due  to  natural 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is  no  inherent  prin- 
ciple whereby  a  thought  must  at  the  outset  produce  the  corre- 
sponding movement.  This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  problem 
peculiar  to  art  production.  There  remains  the  problem  common 
to  all  types  of  intelligent  activity:  How  does  intelligent  thought 
produce  'intelligent'  collocations  of  matter? 

The  most  unequivocal  examples  of  intelligence  are  found  in 
problems  and  'problem-games,'  where  prolonged  deliberation 
precedes  actual  movements.  Games  of  cards  (social  or  solitary) , 
mechanical  puzzles,  and  above  all  chess,  are  typical  of  this.  In 
chess  each  move  by  one's  adversary  may  yield  a  distinctly  new 
situation,  so  that  every  game  involves  a  series  of  problems.  The 
opening  moves  have  been  standardized  and  are  learned  from  a 
teacher  or  book.  So  also  are  the  initial  position  of  the  several 
pieces,  the  rules  for  moving,  etc.  But  there  is  this  difference: 
the  original  placing  is  fixed  and  the  moves  are  strictly  defined, 
while  the  line  of  play  offers  some  variety  of  choice  even  at  the 
outset.  As  the  game  develops  the  outlines  given  in  the  manuals 
are  left  behind  and  the  player  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

It  appears,  then,  that  chess  presents  three  patterns  of  activity: 
(i)  Learning  certain  principles  or  rules;  (2)  choosing  at  the  start 
between  certain  alternatives,  none  of  which  obviously  outweighs 
the  others;  and  (3)  determining  from  move  to  move  upon  a 
satisfactory  procedure. 

We  may  pass  over  for  the  present  the  learning  process.2  The 
choice  of  the  opening  is  not  particularly  significant  for  our 
problem.  The  third  type  of  activity  involves  a  very  high  degree 

1  Educational  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  pp.  75-83. 
J  See  below,  pp.  615  ff. 
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of  intelligence.     We  shall  therefore  examine  first  of  all  situations 
which  occur  after  the  game  has  well  started. 

INTELLIGENT  SELECTION  OF  MOVEMENT. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  player,  White,  has  learned  the 
theory  of  the  game  and  has  selected  his  opening,  to  which  his 
opponent  has  responded  by  one  of  the  options  offered  in  the 
books.  The  game  proceeds  through  several  moves  by  each 
player.  The  situation  which  has  developed  when  White  is  about 
to  make  his  fifteenth  move  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.1  White  perceives 
that  if  his  Bishop  takes  the  Knight  it  will  be  taken  by  the  oppo- 
nent's Pawn  or  Queen  without  yielding  him  any  advantage,  while 
any  move  of  his  Pawns  or  King  is  a  waste  of  time.  He  observes 
three  promising  alternatives:  (a)  Queen  takes  Queen,  check,  or 
(&)  Bishop  takes  Rook,  check,  or  (c)  Rook  takes  Rook.  The 
first  yields  White  an  advantage  in  pieces,  since  he  may  win  a 
Rook  clear  on  the  third  move.  The  second  alternative  (Z>)  threat- 
ens both  King  and  Queen.  To  save  his  Queen,  Black  must  take 
White's  Bishop,  not  with  the  Queen  (which  would  still  be  threat- 
ened) but  with  the  Knight.  If  so,  White  can  bring  Queen  to 

1  This  game  was  actually  played  by  Morphy  (White)  against  two  players  in 
consultation.  (See  Gossip's  Chess  Players'  Manual,  p.  60.)  It  is  selected  as 
an  illustration  of  'very  high  intelligence.'  The  play  developed  as  follows: 

White.  Black. 

1.  P  to  K  4  P  to  K  4 

2.  Kt  to  K  B  3  P  to  Q  3 

3.  P  to  Q  4  B  to  K  Kt  5 

4.  P  takes  P  B  takes  Kt 

5.  Q  takes  B  P  takes  P 

6.  B  to  Q  B  4  Kt  to  K  B  3 

7.  Q  to  Q  Kt  3  Q  to  K  2 

8.  Kt  to  Q  B  3  P  to  Q  B  3 

9.  B  to  K  Kt  5  P  to  Q  Kt  4 

10.  Kt  takes  P  P  takes  Kt 

11.  B  takes  Kt  P  (ch)  Q  Kt  to  Q  2 

12.  Castles  (Q  R)  Q  R  to  Q  sq 

13.  R  takes  Kt  R  takes  R 

14.  R  to  Q  sq  Q  to  K  3 
The  conclusion  of  the  game  was  as  follows: 

15.  B  takes  R  (ch)  Kt  takes  B 

16.  Q  to  Kt  8  (ch)  Kt  takes  Q 

17.  R  to  Q  8  mate 
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Knight's  8  and  give  check.  Then  Black  can  neither  interpose 
nor  move  his  King,  and  the  only  reply  is  to  take  White's  Queen 
with  the  Knight.  But  if  so  White  could  bring  his  Rook  to  Queen's 
8  and  give  check  again,  which  would  be  mate.  Following  out 
in  the  same  way  the  remaining  alternative  (c),  White  finds  noth- 
ing in  the  series  leading  to  a  quick  and  decisive  victory.  White 
accordingly  for  his  fifteenth  move  plays  K  B  takes  R ;  Black  does 
not  sacrifice  his  Queen,  but  plays  Kt  takes  B  as  White  antici- 
pated. White's  sixteenth  move,  Q  to  Kt  8,  'forces'  Kt  takes  Q, 
and  the  game  is  won  by  White  on  his  seventeenth  move,  R  to 
Q  8,  mate. 


m  m 


Fig.  i. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  intelligent  combination — that  is, 
movements  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory result.  It  is  similar  to  the  type  of  intelligent  combination 
of  movements  whereby  we  open  a  door,  solve  a  mechanical 
puzzle,  reach  the  summit  of  a  difficult  mountain,  etc.,  with  one 
noteworthy  difference.  In  chess  we  have  two  intelligences 
working  against  each  other.  Thus  in  the  present  instance  there 
is  open  to  Black  on  his  fifteenth  move  the  alternative  of  sacri- 
ficing his  Queen  and  prolonging  the  game.1  White  cannot  fore- 
see the  result  of  his  own  acts  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 

1  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  Black's  making  an  illegal  move,  or  upsetting 
the  board,  or  walking  away  in  a  pique. 
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as  in  the  case  of  opening  the  door,  working  a  ring  puzzle,  or  the 
like.  But  his  'intelligence'  includes  knowledge  of  his  opponent's 
mental  limitations  as  well  as  ability  to  picture  combinations  of 
movements.  The  activity  pattern  found  in  chess  is  similar  to 
that  displayed  in  political  or  social  activity.  It  is  a  simplified 
example  of  the  highest  known  type  of  intelligence. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  determine  whether  White's  move- 
ments are  wholly  explicable  in  physicochemical  terms,  or  whether 
his  thoughts,  apart  from  their  neural  concomitants,  alter  the 
regular  course  of  physical  events. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  thought  process 
(according  to  every  indication)  is  accompanied  by  very  stren- 
uous physiological  activity.  The  player  shows  marks  of  exertion, 
strain  in  the  finer  adjustment  muscles,  great  fatigue  when  the 
thought  process  is  prolonged  and  intense.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  nervous  data  are  '  handed  over '  to  a  distinct  non-physi- 
cal sphere  when  the  player  'studies'  the  problem,  or  that  the 
brain  activity  remains  in  suspense  until  consciousness  determines 
the  solution,  or  that  the  decision  of  consciousness  is  'handed 
down'  from  a  non-physical  sphere  to  the  brain  which  thereupon 
energizes  the  appropriate  motor  tracts.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  thought  process  is  accompanied 
by  brain  activity  at  every  stage,  that  currents  pass  from  center 
to  center  in  the  cerebrum  while  the  player  studies  over  the 
situation,  that  the  'birth'  of  each  thought  is  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  nervous  integration  such  as  accompanies  simple  per- 
ception. 

If  we  examine  any  one  of  White's  thoughts  while  he  is  consid- 
ering his  fifteenth  move,  we  find  it  to  be  a  representation  of  some 
situation  on  the  chess  board.  First  there  is  the  present  situation 
with  the  position  of  one  of  his  own  pieces  altered ;  then  the  latter 
situation  with  one  of  Black's  pieces  moved,  then  perhaps  this 
last  with  one  of  his  own  pieces  moved,  and  so  on.1  The  thought 
of  any  one  of  these  positions  includes  a  feeling  of  the  relations 
of  the  several  pieces  to  one  another — mutual  support  of  White's 
pieces,  mutual  support  of  Black's,  attack  of  certain  pieces  upon 

1  The  removal  of  an  adversary's  piece  is  involved  in  some  of  these  pictured 
rearrangements. 
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certain  opponent's  pieces,  check,  threatened  check,  etc.  In 
this  respect  also  White's  thought  concerning  any  future  situation 
resembles  his  perception  of  the  actual  situation  on  the  board 
before  him.  The  sensory  characteristics  of  his  imagery  need 
not  concern  us  here,  nor  the  possible  imageless  thought  of  a 
blindfold  player,  nor  (for  the  moment)  the  clearness  or  vagueness 
of  detail  in  the  image  or  thought.  Our  problem  is  whether  the 
transfer  of  nerve  energy  from  point  to  point  in  the  brain  and 
sensori-motor  tracts,  together  with  the  integration  and  discharge 
of  such  nervous  activity,  furnish  antecedents  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  player's  actual  moves. 

We  observe  that  an  'intelligent'  move  is  not  made  until  the 
player  has  represented  in  turn  a  certain  number  of  thought 
situations.  The  situations  are  not  all  simple  alternatives,  but 
to  each  alternative  there  may  be  two  or  more  resulting  alter- 
natives, etc.  The  whole  group  of  thoughts,  so  far  as  the  relation 
of  its  separate  terms  is  concerned,  forms  an  arboreal  scheme  with 
frequent  branching  and  re-branching.  The  end-term  of  each 
branch  is  a  situation  which  involves  a  set  of  relations  among  all 
the  pieces  on  the  board,  and  some  of  these  end-term  situations 
involve  relationships  which  are  more  satisfying  than  other  end- 
terms.  The  player  compares  the  several  end-terms  and  (usually) 
makes  the  move  which  affords  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  comparative  intelligence  of  several  players  in  the  same 
situation  is  measured  by  their  respective  ability  to  represent 
more  of  these  series,  to  carry  them  out  further,  and  to  grasp 
clearly  the  relations  involved  in  each  situation.1  To  put  the  case 
negatively,  a  poor  player  is  one  who  either  'overlooks'  an  impor- 
tant move  (or  contingency),  or  who  does  not  'see  ahead'  far 
enough,  or  does  not  notice  some  relationship  in  the  moves  which 
he  has  actually  considered.  Certain  relationships,  such  as  'an 
advantage  of  position,'  or  'a  pawn  or  piece  won,'  or  'checking 
the  opponent,'  or  above  all  'declaring  mate,'  afford  satisfaction, 
and  the  satisfaction  is  the  same  whether  the  situation  which  in- 
volves these  relations  is  perceived  or  merely  imaged.2 

1  The  speed  or  rapidity  of  the  process  is  also  an  element  to  be  considered.     All 
these  criteria  indicate  that  intelligence  is  a  quantitative  phenomenon. 
1  The  nature  of  'satisfaction'  will  be  examined  later  (see  pp.  618  f). 
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At  first  glance  it  may  appear  that  the  'relationships'  are 
something  distinct  from  the  physical  situation.  But  more  care- 
ful examination  shows  that  they  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  repre- 
sented collocations  of  material  objects.  A  'piece  won  or  lost,' 
whether  perceived  or  pictured,  is  an  actual  change  in  the  relative 
number  of  white  pieces  to  black  pieces  on  the  board.  An  '  attack ' 
by  White's  Bishop  on  Black's  Knight  means  that  White  may  re- 
move the  Knight  from  the  board ;  while  the  '  support '  of  Black's 
Knight  by  his  King's  Knight's  Pawn  means  that  should  the 
Knight  be  removed,  Black's  Pawn  may  in  turn  remove  the  piece 
with  which  White  has  taken  it.  An  'advantage  in  position' 
means  a  position  involving  more  of  such  attacks  and  supports  by 
the  player  in  question  than  by  his  adversary.  'Check'  means 
an  attack  on  the  adversary's  King,  and  'mate'  means  that  the 
adversary's  King  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  attack  by  any 
allowable  move. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  thought  process  in- 
volved in  chess-playing  is  analogous  to  perception — that  an  intel- 
ligent reaction  based  upon  thought  is  essentially  the  same  (except 
for  greater  intricacy  of  stimuli)  as  the  reaction  to  a  perceived 
situation.  The  mental  reconstruction  is  no  different  in  character 
from  the  reconstruction  of  experience  which  is  involved  in  a 
changing  perceptual  experience.  The  player  acts  to  a  thought 
situation  as  one  acts  to  a  sensory  situation.  He  observes  the 
possibilities — he  does  not  'create'  them.  He  is  in  fact  reacting 
to  physical  situations,  present  or  represented  in  thought.  When 
one  reacts  to  a  perceptual  stimulus  one's  motor  activity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  physical  collocation  of  particles  exists  and 
affects  him;  which  means  that  his  receptor  apparatus  is  fitted  to 
receive  the  impression  of  this  collocation  and  that  appropriate 
nervous  pathways  are  established  for  reaction  to  such  impres- 
sions. The  same  is  true  where  the  stimulus  is  a  thought-complex ; 
here  one  is  reacting  to  certain  definite  represented  physical  collo- 
cations, not  to  an  esoteric  figment  of  the  imagination.  Thought 
is  indeed  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  perceptual  field.  Intel- 
ligence means  'fit'  reaction  to  environmental  situations,  whether 
perceived  or  pictured.  In  short,  one's  degree  of  intelligence 
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depends  upon  the  exactness  with  which  one's  thoughts  represent 
physical  reality,  and  one's  thought-sequences  represent  real  phys- 
ical changes. 

In  highly  intelligent  activity  an  exceedingly  complex  situation 
involving  past,  present,  and  future  physical  collocations1  serves 
as  stimulus.  The  external  stimuli  operating  at  the  time  are 
modified  by  conditions  in  the  brain  due  to  previous  stimuli,  which 
give  rise  to  neural  processes  known  introspectively  as  '  thoughts ' 
of  future  situations.  The  nerve  impulse  at  length  finds  an  outlet 
in  motor  channels  through  connections  established  by  repeated 
experiences,  or  it  may  form  some  new  connection  along  a  line  of 
lesser  resistance.  The  complexity  of  the  thought  process  means 
that  a  large  number  of  neural  connections  within  the  brain  are 
formed  prior  to  each  play.  Intelligence  means,  in  neural  terms, 
that  the  less  satisfying  plays  find  no  motor  outgo — that  only  one 
out  of  many  incipient  reactions  is  completed.  Each  of  these 
incipient  reactions  is  based  on  a  stimulus  situation  (perception 
or  thought) ;  if  not  modified  by  the  other  concomitant  situations 
it  would  pass  over  into  actual  play.  Suppose  that  only  one 
such  neural  connection  were  formed  and  the  corresponding  play 
followed  immediately:  then  once  in  a  certain  number  of  games 
the  moves  we  have  described  might  result  by  'pure  chance.'  It 
seems  evident,  then,  that  the  chess  player  who  guides  his  game  to 
a  successful  conclusion  is  reacting  quite  as  truly  to  physiological 
stimuli  as  a  man  who  'instinctively'  raises  his  hands  and  wards 
off  a  blow.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  complexity  of  the  cere- 
bral connections. 

Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  other  complex  intelligent  acts. 
In  a  game  of  bridge  whist  the  intelligent  player  is  the  one  who 
'sees  ahead' — who  picks  his  lead  so  as  to  establish  a  suit,  or  in 
order  to  trump  in  presently,  or  who  finesses  from  a  tenace.  The 
stimulus-situation  in  such  cases  is  not  merely  perceptual,  but  a 
complex  of  perception  and  thought.  Yet  by  'pure  chance'  a 
player  might  lead  the  very  card  which  'intelligence  dictates.' 
On  the  theory  of  probabilities  each  card  in  a  given  hand  would  be 
led  once  in  13  times;  intelligence  means  the  suppression  of  the 

1  Also  many  imaged  collocations  which  never  'materialize.' 
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12  less  satisfying  reactions  every  time.  This  intelligent  selection 
of  one  path  out  of  the  13  is  as  much  a  matter  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces  as  the  zig-zag  path  of  lightning  or  the  erratic  course 
of  a  rivulet  in  a  furrowed  field  during  a  shower. 

So,  too,  in  situations  of  greater  complexity.  The  commander 
planning  a  campaign,  the  statesman  outlining  a  policy,  the 
business  man  directing  a  corporation — all  react  to  a  complex 
stimulus-situation  in  which  the  perceptual  stimuli  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  the  thought-stimuli  are  many  and  intricately 
interwoven.  Whether  one  is  working  against  rival  intelligences  or 
merely  against  unknown  conditions  in  the  environment  does  not 
affect  the  nature  of  the  neural  process  and  the  motor  discharge. 

The  physiological  concomitant  of  the  thought  processes  con- 
cerned in  invention  may  be  analyzed  into  precisely  the  same 
composition  of  neural  forces.  Actions  analogous  to  invention, 
though  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane,  are  experienced  in  ordinary 
life  when  we  solve  a  puzzle,  such  as  a  charade,  riddle,  or  conun- 
drum, an  artificial  chess-problem,  or  a  solitary  card-game,  or 
when  we  devise  a  puzzle  to  fit  a  given  solution.1  It  is  true  the 
solution  of  a  problem  is  sometimes  reached  so  quickly  that  the 
process  seems  uncanny.  With  our  predilection  for  the  myste- 
rious we  are  apt  to  attribute  the  process  to  an  innate  power  of 
intuition,  to  inspiration,  to  a  familiar  demon  within  us,  to  con- 
sciousness working  independent  of  neural  activity,  and  the  like. 
Once  in  a  lifetime  a  simpleton  may  stumble  upon  a  really  clever 
solution  by  pure  chance.  But  except  in  rare  cases  the  fittest 
solution — the  most  intelligent — is  performed  by  the  individual 
with  the  most  complex  nervous  system. 

Granted,  then,  that  a  highly  intelligent  act  is  merely  more 
complex  than  ordinary  ideomotor  activity,  and  not  different  in 
character,  we  may  supplement  our  chess  illustration  by  some 
simpler  situation.  The  common  act  of  opening  a  door  involves 
grasping  the  knob,  turning  it  to  the  right  or  left,  and  then  pushing 
or  pulling.  These  five  separate  movements  are  learned  early  in 
childhood.  Grasping  is  a  reflex  which  appears  in  man  at  birth. 
It  is  found  in  the  lower  primates  also.  The  contact  stimulus  of  a 

1  One  of  these  simpler  cases  might  have  been  selected  for  illustration  instead 
of  the  chess-game. 
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stick,  knob,  etc.,  leads  to  the  movement.  Few  of  the  interac- 
tionists  would  maintain  that  the  neural  integration  involved  in 
such  an  act  as  grasping  is  brought  about  by  consciousness.  The 
sensory  current  passes  to  a  coordinating  center  and  thence  an 
impulse  issues  through  motor  paths  to  the  muscles. 

Turning  the  hand  to  left  or  right,  in  a  rotary  movement,  is 
likewise  the  result  of  sensory  stimuli.  The  child  learns  to  twist 
a  rope,  stick,  door-knob,  and  other  objects.  Pushing  and  pulling 
movements  are  also  observed  in  very  young  children.  Each 
of  these  separate  movements  (and  for  that  matter  any  other 
coordinated  muscular  contraction)  is  brought  about  by  a  current 
in  the  appropriate  motor  nerves,  and  this  motor  innervation  is 
preceded  by  a  current  in  the  sensory  nerves  following  stimulation. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  changes  of  stimulation  and  re- 
sulting changes  in  the  sensory  current  may  produce  modification 
of  the  motor  current  and  differences  of  muscular  action  irre- 
spective of  awareness,  and  that  combination  of  sensory  impulses 
may  produce  complex  movements  apart  from  cerebral  activity 
and  consciousness. 

In  short,  whether  we  examine  simple  or  complex  instances  of 
intelligence,  in  every  case  we  find  that  the  motor  activity  is  the! 
result  of  nervous  impulses  due  to  physical  stimuli  and  central 
conditions.  Intelligence  is  a  function,  not  of  conscious  '  intuition,' 
but  of  the  connection  between  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  tracts. 
It  denotes  an  adjustment  between  the  environmental  situation 
and  the  responsive  activity,  and  this  adjustment  is  brought  about 
either  by  inherited  neural  paths  or  by  individually  acquired 
connections.  The  motor  impulse  in  every  case  presumably 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance.  There  is  no  need  to  assume 
a  non-physical  'guiding'  agent,  in  order  to  explain  why  the 
nervous  current  comes  to  follow  certain  paths  rather  than  others. 

LEARNING. 

If  we  examine  the  learning  process  we  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  learning  process  consists,  physically,  in  the  formation 
of  new  nerve  paths  through  the  establishment  of  new  connections 
at  the  synapses.  It  differs  from  reflex  formation  in  that  a  single 
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definite  path  is  not  marked  out  for  the  nervous  discharge  by  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  neurones.  In  habit  formation  a 
new  pathway  is  opened  up  as  the  line  of  least  resistance;  by  re- 
peated passage  of  the  nerve  current  this  pathway  becomes  fixed 
just  as  in  the  case  of  reflexes,  except  that  in  habit  formation  the 
fixation  is  gradual,  while  in  reflex  formation  it  is  immediate. 

Opening  the  door  is  a  learned  reaction.  The  separate  stimuli 
leading  respectively  to  the  grasping,  turning,  and  push-or-pull 
movements  may  occur  together.  By  chance  at  some  period  in 
the  child's  life  they  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
proper  sequence  of  movements,  and  the  door  is  opened.  The 
fixation  of  this  or  any  other  habit  depends  upon  repetition,  where- 
by the  path  of  discharge  becomes  permanently  a  line  of  lessened 
resistance.  The  acquisition  or  original  performance  may  occur 
either  through  a  trial  and  error  process  or  as  the  result  of  social 
stimuli. 

In  chess,  learning  the  position  of  the  pieces,  their  moves,  and 
the  theory  of  the  game  is  a  social  process.  When  we  are  told 
that  "the  Queen  moves  in  any  direction,  straight  or  diagonally, 
unless  intercepted  by  a  piece,  and  in  so  moving  may  remove  an 
opponent's  piece  and  occupy  the  square,"  the  words  serve  as 
stimuli  which  arouse  a  set  of  representations  of  various  positions 
of  the  Queen  on  the  board.  Each  of  these  images  or  thoughts  is 
accompanied  by  definite  physiological  processes  in  the  cortex 
which  serve  as  bases  for  neural  connections  during  the  game. 
And  so  for  all  the  'rules'  and  values  of  the  game.  When  the 
various  rules  have  been  learned  and  we  are  engaged  in  playing 
an  actual  game,  a  series  of  situations  is  presented,  each  of  which 
involves  several  of  these  acquired  neural  connections,  and  these 
situations  change  with  each  move.  For  example,  in  our  chess 
illustration  White's  fifteenth  move,  King's  Bishop  takes  Rook, 
alters  the  relations  of  most  of  Black's  pieces,  especially  in  view  of 
the  declared  'check.'  After  each  move  a  definite  perceptual 
situation  is  presented,  to  which  is  added  a  thought  situation  which 
is  more  or  less  complex  according  to  the  neural  capacity  and 
training  of  the  player.  Taken  by  itself  each  separate  element  in 
this  complex  situation  is  analogous  to  any  simple  habit  which 
has  been  partly  formed. 
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In  any  typical  intelligent  reaction  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  stimuli  from  time  to  time  "and  corresponding  variations  in 
response.  At  table  we  use  the  knife  for  certain  purposes,  the 
fork  or  spoon  for  others.1  We  pat  the  dog  and  run  from  the  wolf. 
These  learned  discriminations  indicate  that  the  total  situation 
involves  more  than  the  perceptual  elements.  In  perceptual 
reactions  there  is  discrimination  of  stimuli  and  different  responses 
to  variations  in  the  situation;  the  higher  intelligent  reactions 
involve  in  addition  the  memory  of  certain  conventions,  specific 
characteristics,  and  the  like.  There  may  be  lapses  of  memory — 
as  when  we  move  the  pawn  two  squares  or  attack  the  soup  with 
our  fork.  There  may  be  failure  to  discriminate — as  when  we 
move  our  opponent's  piece  in  chess  or  attempt  to  caress  a  polecat. 
But  in  all  instances,  whether  of  suitable  reaction  or  of  false  re- 
action, the  presumption  remains  that  the  motor  impulse  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  sensory  impulse  as  modified  by  the  brain 
condition  at  the  time.  To  say  that  we  are  'conscious  of  the 
performance'  of  the  act  does  not  add  to  the  explanation  of  the 
physical  changes  which  occur,  nor  does  'lapse  of  consciousness' 
add  to  the  explanation  of  inappropriate  reactions. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  briefly  to  another  type  of 
activity  which  is  often  supposed  to  demonstrate  the  motor  r61e 
of  consciousness.  When  one  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  an  im- 
portant engagement  he  'impresses  it  upon  consciousness'  and 
'keeps  it  in  mind.'  It  is  argued  that  the  consciousness  of  having 
to  perform  the  act  facilitates  the  subsequent  performance.  And 
so  it  does.  But  surely  the  formation  of  nervous  paths  which 
accompanies  the  reiterated  thought  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand  there  are  abundant  instances  in 
which  the  appointment  is  set  for  an  hour,  a  day,  or  even  longer 
ahead,  and  then  'dismissed  from  consciousness';  but  the  brain 
pathway  has  been  established,  and  often  when  the  proper  time 
comes  the  action  is  started  as  readily  as  if  we  had  been  conscious 
of  the  coming  situation  every  instant  in  the  interim.  In  both 
cases,  then,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  the  retention 
in  the  nervous  system  which  initiates  the  act — not  the  bare  thought. 

1  Not  always  of  course;  and  on  the  other  hand  one  sees  children  move  chessmen 
about  in  utter  disregard  of  values. 
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SATISFACTION. 

There  remains  to  consider  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
attaches  in  different  degrees  to  the  alternative  responses  repre- 
sented in  intelligent  thinking.  The  term  'satisfaction'  is  an 
introspective  description  of  an  hedonic  psychophysical  state. 
The  physical  basis  of  certain  emotions  has  been  traced  to  changes 
in  the  internal  secretions.  The  presumption  is  that  a  similar 
physical  concomitant  exists  in  the  case  of  simple  feeling.  In 
music  certain  chords  yield  greater  satisfaction  than  others.  It 
is  found  that  the  less  harmonious  clangs  are  those  in  which  beats 
occur  between  some  of  the  fundamentals  or  difference  tones. 
In  color  schemes  clashing  hues  are  those  which  arouse  partly 
similar,  partly  conflicting  retinal  processes.  Intelligent  thought 
involves  a  general  notion  of  result  and  particular  representations 
of  successive  situations.  The  harmony  or  discord  between  the 
'problem'  idea  and  the  'solution'  idea  in  all  probability  sets  up 
through  the  autonomic  system  an  organic  process,  either  ana- 
bolic or  katabolic  in  character,  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  modify 
the  central  nervous  system.  In  the  case  of  harmony  or  fitness 
the  accompanying  state  of  consciousness  is  called  'satisfaction,' 
in  case  of  discord  it  is  called  'dissatisfaction.'  The  degree  of 
satisfaction  feeling  or  its  opposite  depends  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  organic  metabolism. 

In  our  chess  game  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  attaches  to 
the  announcement  of  'mate.'  A  similar  autonomic  stimulation 
and  feeling  attach  in  lesser  degree  to  reaction-and-thought  situa- 
tions which  appear  to  be  precursory  steps  toward  mate.  The 
feeling  in  Black's  case  is  a  growing  '  dissatisfaction '  as  the  catas- 
trophe approaches.  These  hedonic  accompaniments  are  ob- 
served in  many  simpler  instances  of  activity.  In  opening  a  door 
there  may  be  no  heightened  satisfaction,  but  certainly  a  diminu- 
tion of  satisfaction,  if  not  actual  dissatisfaction,  is  experienced 
when  the  door  proves  to  be  locked.  Satisfaction,  then,  appears 
to  be  the  subjective  aspect  of  a  neural  condition  stimulated  by 
systemic  processes  which  are  autonomically  induced. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  propose  a  theory  of 
nerve  physiology.  Our  aim  is  merely  to  show  that  the  mechanics 
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of  intelligent  action  can  be  plausibly  explained  in  terms  of 
physicochemical  activity.  This  appears  to  be  true  for  each  of 
the  factors  examined — intelligent  selection  of  movement,  learn- 
ing, and  satisfaction.  While  it  would  require  a  host  of  experi- 
mental investigations  to  trace  the  course  of  the  nerve  current  in 
these  complicated  cases,  there  appears  no  reason  to  assume  that 
physicochemical  processes  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  type 
of  phenomena  observed  in  intelligent  action. 

Of  course  it  is  still  open  to  the  speculative  mind  to  assert  that 
a  non-physical  force  is  really  the  efficient  agent  in  any  or  every 
type  of  activity.  There  seems  no  way  of  demonstrating  con- 
clusively that  the  action  of  gravity  is  not  really  due  to  beneficent 
demons  who  pull  loose  objects  towards  the  earth,  or  that  angels 
do  not  guide  the  movements  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  But 
science  to-day  deems  these  hypotheses  superfluous.  So  in  intel- 
ligent activity,  the  notion  that  consciousness  interferes  with  the 
admitted  physicochemical  processes  seems  redundant.  What- 
ever the  r&le  of  consciousness  in  nature,  it  is  not  the  guidance  of 
motor  activity.  The  mechanics  of  intelligent  activity  follows 
the  same  pattern  as  other  movements  and  transformations  of 
energy — except  that,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, adaptive  actions  are  vastly  more  complex  than  the  simple 
types  of  change  found  in  inorganic  nature.  The  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry  hold  for  intelligent  organisms  as  well  as  for  atoms 
and  electrons. 

THE  R6LE  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

A  word  in  closing  on  an  objection  which  is  often  raised  against 
our  working  hypothesis.  The  double-aspect  theory  has  been 
stigmatized  as  epiphenomenalism.  The  question  is  asked: 
Of  what  use  is  consciousness  in  the  world  if  it  is  not  needed  to 
guide  action? 

i.  In  the  first  place,  the  scientist  is  not  concerned  with  the 
speculative  problem  as  to  whether  everything  in  the  universe  is 
useful.  It  is  his  business  to  discover  by  observation  whether 
phenomena  are  useful  or  not,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  a  priori 
dicta  concerning  their  utility. 
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2.  The  criticism  implies  rather  unwarrantably  that  the  value 
of  consciousness  would  disappear  altogether  if  it  prove  to  have 
no  motor  function.     Surely  apart  from   its  problematic  r61e  in 
moving  matter  or  altering  the  direction  of  motion,  consciousness 
supplies  to  the  individual  the  essence  and  charm  of  life.     How- 
ever much  my  actions  may  be  determined  mechanistically  or 
unconsciously  or  subconsciously,  it  is  my  conscious  experiences — 
my  perceptions,  feelings,  imaginings  and  thoughts — that  mean 
life  to  me.     The  proved  value  of  consciousness  is  the  subjective 
life  which  it  furnishes  to  the  individual. 

3.  In  the  present  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
mechanics  of  intelligence  follows  the  same  physicochemical  laws 
as  the  other  motor  processes  in  nature.     Nevertheless  our  de- 
scription of  intelligence  is  incomplete  unless  we  analyze  thor- 
oughly   the   perceptions,    thoughts,    and   other   phenomena   of 
consciousness  which  accompany  intelligent  activity.     The  writer 
believes  that  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  study  all  the  facts  of 
nature.     Introspective   psychology   reveals  certain   phenomena 
or  aspects  of  nature  which  the  other  sciences  miss.     The  epiphe- 
nomenon  is  no  less  a  datum  of  existence  than  the  hypophenome- 
non.     Physiology  and  behavior  serve  to  explain  the  causal  rela- 
tions of  events;  but  they  do  not  deal  with  the  subjective  aspect 
of  experience.     Our  scientific  examination  of  nature  is  incom- 
plete if  it  does  not  include  the  field  of  consciousness. 

SUMMARY. 

The  notion  that  consciousness,  apart  from  neural  activity,  is  an 
efficient  cause  of  intelligent  action  is  a  survival  of  the  prescien- 
tific  conception  of  causation.  To  the  modern  scientist  causation 
means  transformation  of  matter  and  energy.  Introspection  and 
objective  observation  both  indicate  a  continuance  of  brain  ac- 
tivity during  the  period  of  deliberation  which  precedes  an  intel- 
ligent act. 

Intelligent  acts  include  (a)  artistic  creation,  (6)  invention, 
(c)  imitation,  and  (d)  adaptive  aqtion.  The  essential  features 
in  all  are  similar.  Our  analysis  was  based  on  adaptive  action, 
as  exemplified  in  chess. 
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Adaptive  acts  involve  (a)  selection,  from  among  certain  (&) 
learned  reactions,  of  such  as  give  greater  (c)  satisfaction. 

Examination  of  the  selective  process  in  acts  characterized  by 
high  intelligence  indicates  that  it  involves  a  series  of  images  or 
thoughts,  progressively  differentiated  from  the  perceived  situa- 
tion. Among  the  many  stimuli  (perceptual  and  representative) 
which  constitute  the  '  total  situation '  at  any  moment,  one  alter- 
native initiates  the  response  while  the  remainder  are  inhibited. 
As  between  alternatives,  the  motor  impulse  follows  the  line  of 
least  neural  resistance;  this  is  'intelligent  selection.' 

The  learning  process  proceeds  either  by  trial  and  error  or  by 
social  stimulation.  It  consists  essentially  in  building  up  new 
nerve  paths  of  lessened  resistance. 

Satisfaction  and  its  opposite  have  also  a  neural  basis.  They 
are  the  conscious  aspect  of  neural  activity  stimulated  by  systemic 
conditions  which  are  excited  through  the  autonomic  nerves. 
The  neural  activity  characterized  consciously  as  satisfaction 
determines  the  path  of  least  resistance  in  intelligent  reaction. 

It  follows  that  every  factor  concerned  in  the  manifestation 
of  intelligence  may  be  adequately  explained  in  neural  terms, 
rather  than  by  the  guiding  influence  of  consciousness.  This 
does  not  demonstrate  absolutely  that  consciousness  is  not  an 
efficient  agent  in  action,  but  it  indicates  that  intelligent  acts  may 
be  causally  explained  without  attributing  mechanical  efficiency 
to  consciousness.  It  places  intelligent  acts  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  other  physical  and  chemical  changes. 

The  value  of  consciousness  thus  appears  to  lie,  not  in  any 
motor  r61e,  but  in  its  furnishing  the  tang  of  life  to  each  individual. 
The  data  of  consciousness  are  facts,  and  as  such  deserve  scien- 
tific investigation  like  other  phenomena  in  the  universe. 

HOWARD  C.  WARREN. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


PHENOMENA  AND  THEIR  DETERMINATION. 

TN  the  village  of  Bryn  Mawr  there  were  last  year  no  less  than 
-^  four  pairs  of  little  girl  twins  while,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
population  did  not  include  a  single  pair  of  boy  twins.  How 
shall  we  classify  this  fact?  So  far  as  is  known,  the  sex  of  off- 
spring is  not  determined  by  environment,  nor  is  the  occurrence 
of  twins.  Shall  we  then  say  the  fact  that  four  pairs  of  girl  twins 
have  been  born  in  that  particular  environment  and  no  pairs  of 
boy  twins  is  mere  chance  coincidence?  Doubtless  this  classifi- 
cation is  a  proper  one  for  common  sense  and  even  for  natural 
science.  The  fact  sets  no  problem  to  biological  science,  nor  as  a 
social  phenomenon  is  it  really  significant.  Viewed  more  largely, 
however,  it  is  seen  to  offer  certain  difficulties.  For  to  regard  the 
fact  under  consideration  as  mere  coincidence  seems  to  set  limits 
to  the  determination  of  events  by  law,  to  deny  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  Even  if  some  of  us,  like  William  James,  be  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  a  'block  universe'  where  everything  is  prede- 
termined and  there  is  no  room  for  human  freedom,  none  of  us 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  occurrence  of  girl  twins  as  falling 
within  the  class  of  events  amenable  to  free  choice.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  growth  of  biological  science  has  convinced  us  all  that 
there  are  fixed  and  definite  physiological  causes  which  determine 
the  sex  of  offspring  and  the  production  of  twins.  Just  what  these 
conditions  are  we  are  not  yet  sure,  but  it  is  not  open  to  us  to 
doubt  that  the  birth  of  every  child  is  as  wholly  the  outcome  of 
antecedent  natural  conditions  as  is  the  fall  of  a  shower  of  rain. 
But  if  this  is  our  conviction,  are  we  not  bound  to  say  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Bryn  Mawr  is  no  mere  coincidence,  but  would 
reveal  itself  to  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  as  the  effect  of 
causes  acting  in  accordance  with  natural  laws? 

To  this  question  I  shall  venture  to  give  a  negative  answer. 
The  birth  of  each  of  the  four  pairs  of  girl  twins  we  may  know  to 
be  determined  by  definite  physiological  conditions  of  the  parents, 
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but  this  knowledge  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  tell  us  why  there 
should  be  four  pairs  of  parents  of  this  physiological  constitution 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  no  parents  of  the  constitution  productive  of 
boy  twins.  The  possession  of  such  constutition  and  residence 
in  a  particular  locality  have  no  determinate  relationship  to  each 
other.  And  this  remains  true  even  though  we  may  believe  it  to 
be  possible  that  had  one,  or  even  all,  of  the  families  in  question 
not  lived  in  this  locality,  some,  or  even  all,  of  the  twins  in  question 
would  not  have  been  born.  For  even  though  in  each  individual 
case  residence  in  the  village  could  be  known  to  be  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  these  particular  children,  this  con- 
nection could  not  be  generalized — that  is,  it  could  not  be  stated 
in  terms  of  residence  in  this  village  and  birth  of  girl  twins. 

The  point  may  become  clearer  if  we  compare  the  case  of  the 
twins  with  two  other  hypothetical  cases.  Suppose  that  the 
census  showed  the  presence  in  Bryn  Mawr  of  thirty  per  cent 
more  girls  of  ages  between  ten  and  twenty  years  than  boys  of  the 
same  ages?  How  would  this  fact  be  classified?  Probably  as 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  there  are  five  schools  for  girls  in  Bryn 
Mawr  and  none  for  boys.  If  we  investigated  the  causes  which 
had  led  the  various  families  in  question  to  reside  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
we  should  probably  find  the  same  reason  given  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  viz.,  the  desire  to  educate  daughters.  Here,  then,  a  general 
connection  obtains  between  residence  in  Bryn  Mawr  and  the 
presence  of  daughters.  In  contrast  with  this  is  such  a  case  as 
the  following.  The  directory  of  a  town  shows  that  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  names  of  residents  begin  with  T,  the  remaining  names  being 
distributed  among  the  other  letters.  Investigation  would  doubt- 
less show  that  each  of  the  T  individuals  had  some  reason  for 
residence  in  the  town,  but  the  tracing  of  each  separate  case  to  a 
determining  condition  would  not  of  itself  constitute  an  explana- 
tion of  the  large  proportion  of  T  families  resident  in  the  town. 
To  explain  this  phenomenon,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover 
some  ground  common  to  T  families  and  not  common  to  families 
of  other  initials — a  general  connection  between  the  initial  T  and 
residence  in  this  town.  In  other  words,  explanation  of  the  items 
making  up  a  phenomenon  is  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
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The  coexistence  of  these  items  also  demands  explanation;  and,  for 
this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  indefinitely  delimited  'ante- 
cedent state  of  affairs,'  which  merges,  for  lack  of  specific  limita- 
tion, into  the  whole  preceding  state  of  the  universe. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  presence  of  such  real 
indetermination  in  the  universe  as  the  argument  claims  is  a  belief 
in  the  dictum  that  every  state  of  affairs  is  the  outcome  of  ante- 
cedent conditions,  and  that  every  state  of  the  universe  in  its  full 
particularity  is  determined  by  the  preceding  state  of  the  universe. 
But  such  a  universal  determination  is  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  an  indeterminism.  The  dictum  is  insignificant  because  of 
its  very  generality.  Explanation  of  a  given  state  of  affairs  which 
applies  equally  to  every  other  state  of  affairs  is  no  explanation. 
On  the  contrary,  to  exhibit  anything  or  event  as  determined,  is, 
alike  for  science  and  common  sense,  to  exhibit  it  in  its  specific 
character  as  consequent  upon  equally  specific  conditions.  I  use 
'specific'  aavit-edly,  for  it  is  only  as  specifically  characterized 
that  a  phenomenon  is  amenable  to  scientific  determination.  In 
its  full  particularity  it  is  a  mere  this.  Of  a  this  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  say  is,  "It  is  determined  by  the  universe — God  made 
it."  But  if  in  its  full  particularity  a  phenomenon  is  indetermi- 
nate, no  specification  includes  all  the  particularities  which  we 
may  discern  to  be  there.  However  specified,  and  every  thing 
may  be  classed  variously,  there  are  items  which  remain  irrelevant 
to  it  as  thus  specified.  These  play  no  part  in  its  determination, 
do  not  in  fact  belong  to  what  we  are  engaged  in  explaining,  al- 
though they  may  be  constitutive  of  the  phenomenon  as  falling 
within  some  other  class. 

What  distinguishes  indeterminate,  or  pseudo-phenomena,  like 
the  occurrence  of  girl  twins  in  Bryn  Mawr,  or  the  preponderance 
of  T  families  in  a  given  town,  from  real  phenomena,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  combinations  of  items  severally  determinate,  but 
having  no  common  ground.  The  items,  in  other  words,  form  a 
collocation,  but  do  not  constitute  a  phenomenon.  They  are 
not  elements  into  which  it  may  be  analyzed,  but  juxtaposed  frag- 
ments to  which  it  may  be  reduced.  The  primary  task  of  science 
may  be  said  to  be,  not  the  organization  of  phenomena,  but  the 
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furnishing  the  world  with  real  phenomena  in  place  of  the  fictitious 
things  and  events  of  fancy  and  myth.  Thus  astronomy  has 
furnished  the  world  with  systems  of  suns  and  satellites  in  place 
of  constellations  and  zodiacal  houses;  chemistry  has  provided 
reagents  instead  of  talismans,  etc.  Once  the  phenomena  are 
provided,  the  organization  of  them  into  systems  becomes  possible. 
Or,  rather,  the  same  process  of  thought  which  distinguishes  the 
phenomena,  discerns  vaguely  at  the  same  time  the  patterns  of 
their  groupings.  To  complete  this  pattern,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  phenomena  should  be  resolved  into  their  elements — 
the  units  of  design  which  are  the  key  to  the  pattern. 

The  world  as  it  exists  for  science  is  a  vast  network  of  patterns, 
the  different  systems  of  which  overlap  and  mingle,  but  which  we 
cannot  resolve  into  a  single  system  of  design.  The  units  which 
we  find  to  be  the  key  of  one  pattern  turn  out  to  be  misleading 
clues  when  we  try  to  apply  them  elsewhere.  The  history  of 
philosophy  furnishes  us  with  a  long  record  of  fruitless  attempts 
to  read  the  network  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  some  one  pattern. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  who 
maintain  that  the  network  of  things  falls  into  two  entirely 
distinct  patterns,  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  These  urge 
that  all  the  larger  designs  we  vaguely  discern,  whose  figures  are 
the  things  of  common  life  and  of  the  biological  and  social  sciences, 
reveal  themselves  to  a  finer  scrutiny  as  mere  complications  of  the 
one  or  the  other  unit,  each  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
other.  But  neither  of  these  two  views  is  wholly  right.  The 
latter  is  right  in  denying  that  no  unit  suffices  to  unravel  the  whole; 
the  former  is  right  in  so  far  as  it  denies  the  final  independence 
of  the  patterns  we  can  trace.  For  they  overlie  each  other,  and 
while  lines  and  fragments  of  the  one  are  incorporated  in  the  others, 
the  superposition  is,  as  it  were,  hit  or  miss.  The  elements  of 
design  of  the  one  play  no  part  in  the  pattern  of  the  other.  The 
world  is  like  a  great  puzzle  picture  in  which  we  may  see  now  hu- 
man faces,  now  animal  forms,  and  now  a  forest  scene.  The 
lines  and  shades  which  make  the  one  delineate  the  others  also, 
but  while  we  see  the  faces,  the  forms  and  the  forest  disappear, 
and  vice  versa. 
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Let  us  turn  to  some  concrete  cases. 

The  murders  at  Serajevo  will  doubtless  go  down  to  history  as 
the  event  which  precipitated  the  great  war.  This  event  was 
the  outcome  of  a  political  plot  against  the  Austrian  government 
hatched  in  Servia,  and  it  thus  provided  an  excuse  for  the  at- 
tempted subjugation  of  the  smaller  state,  and  indirectly  for  a 
German  war  of  conquest.  This  event,  then,  was  an  international 
affair.  Its  causes,  as  well  as  its  effects,  can  be  discerned  only 
by  a  study  of  European  history.  And  yet  that  event  was  the 
act  of  an  individual.  We  do  not  know  in  any  psychological 
detail  the  motives  which  led  the  assassin  to  commit  the  act,  but 
a  hundred  contributing  factors  doubtless  played  their  part — 
chance  scenes,  chance  words  of  childhood  and  youth,  etc.  So, 
too,  the  final  act,  although  committed  by  one  hand,  was  the  result 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  his  confederates,  each  of  whom  was 
led  to  the  conspiracy  by  obscure  and  remote  incidents  which 
might  be  chronicled  by  their  biographers,  but  which  will  never 
figure  in  the  history  of  Austria  or  of  Servia.  For  the  history  of  a 
nation  is  not  made  up  of  the  experiences  and  acts  of  individuals. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  deeper.  The  murder  we  should  say  was 
the  immediate  outcome  of  a  conspiracy.  We  may  picture  the 
secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators  in  some  attic  chamber — the 
entering  one  by  one  of  the  members,  the  words  of  greeting,  the 
discussions.  Intermingled  with  the  planning  were  doubtless 
bits  of  irrelevant  conversation,  tales  told,  and  even,  if  we  are 
realistic  enough  in  our  picture,  we  should  add  the  varying  ges- 
tures, the  scraping  of  the  chairs,  the  scratchings  of  the  head,  the 
blowings  of  the  nose.  These  latter,  to  be  sure,  are  irrelevant 
details,  which  we  should  not  regard  as  among  the  acts  consti- 
tuting the  meeting.  But  if  we  regard  the  meeting  as  made  up 
of  the  acts  of  the  individuals  taking  part,  how  shall  we  distin- 
guish those  acts  which  were  constitutive  of  it  from  those  which 
were  not?  So  long  as  we  view  the  event  taking  place  in  the  attic 
chamber  as  a  complex  of  acts  of  individual  organisms — move- 
ments of  lips  and  limbs — no  'conspirators'  meeting'  is  discern- 
ible. In  fact,  viewed  as  a  complex  of  such  acts  we  find  no  single 
phenomenon  at  all,  but  only  a  collection  of  coincident  occurrences 
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with  no  more  real  unity  than  the  co-presence  of  the  four  pairs  of 
girl  twins  in  Bryn  Mawr.  The  acts  which  made  up  the  meeting 
were  such  acts  as  reports,  discussions,  resolutions,  votes;  and 
these  disappear  when  analyzed  into  acts  of  individual  organisms. 

The  disparateness  of  these  ways  of  viewing  the  event  in  ques- 
tion becomes  even  more  evident  if  we  consider  it  in  its  alternative 
antecedents  and  consequents.  As  a  conspirators'  meeting,  it 
grew  out  of  the  political  relationship  of  Austria  and  Servia,  and 
led  to  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess,  and 
thence  to  the  war.  As  a  collection  of  biological  phenomena, 
the  various  acts  were  the  outcome  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  the  various  individuals;  and  the  consequences  of  these  acts 
were  in  turn  to  be  found  in  altered  physiological  conditions — 
perhaps  in  wakefulness,  indigestion,  and  general  nervous  irrita- 
bility. The  antecedent  condition  in  each  individual  was  deter- 
mined first  by  heredity,  and  secondly  by  the  series  of  environ- 
mental conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subject,  food,  light,  air, 
etc.  Immediately,  many  of  them  were  direct  responses  to  sense 
stimuli.  The  movements  of  pushing  back  chairs,  of  hand- 
shakings, of  nose-blowings,  all  had  direct  sense  stimuli.  So  also 
had  some  at  least  of  the  vocal  utterances,  so  far  as  they  are 
analyzable  into  such  physiological  elements  as  contractions  of 
vocal  chords,  expulsion  of  breath,  etc.  Similarly,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  subsequent  behavior  of  those  individuals  was 
indefinitely  modified  by  the  stimuli  received  and  the  responses 
made  at  this  time.  But  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  biological 
science  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  assassin  in  pulling  the 
trigger  to  auditory  stimuli  received  at  the  meeting.  It  is  only 
when  we  regard  these  auditory  stimuli  as  significant  speeches 
that  we  are  led  to  relate  them  to  the  assassination  and  arrest  of 
the  conspirators. 

But  the  occurrences  of  the  meeting  lend  themselves  to  other 
forms  of  description.  They  are  resolvable  into  mechanical 
movements  in  space  and  time,  involving  transformations  of 
energy,  or,  again,  into  a  complex  of  chemical  changes.  But  the 
items  discriminable  in  neither  of  these  views  consitute  a  single 
phenomenon,  but,  again  like  the  case  of  the  twins  or  the  T  families, 
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make  up  only  a  collection  of  juxtaposed  fragments.  Their 
several  antecedents  and  consequents  are  not  common;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  from  either  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  view  to 
single  out,  as  effects  of  these  phenomena,  mechanical  or  chemical 
items  occurring  at  the  assassination. 

What  is  true  of  this  event  is  true,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
any  set  of  happenings  which  our  natural  or  acquired  interests 
may  select.  Like  the  puzzle  picture,  it  may  take  on  varying 
forms  as  our  vision  shifts.  If  we  would  see  clearly,  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  we  see,  we  must  hold  our  vision  steady, 
for  the  setting  to  which  one  picture  belongs  is  not  that  of  the 
others.  According  to  our  manner  of  viewing  and  of  describing 
what  we  see,  will  the  figures  of  our  picture  be  related  or  unrelated 
to  the  varying  figures  of  other  visions,  and  our  world  become 
ordered  in  its  various  ways. 

If  the  preceding  considerations  be  just,  they  have  important 
consequences.  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  briefly  to  show  the 
bearing  such  a  conception  has  on  the  problem  of  the  dualism  of 
the  physical  and  the  psychical.  In  a  later  article  I  hope  to 
discuss  more  specifically  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  and  to 
show  how  these  same  principles  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
modified  behaviorism.  The  remainder  of  the  present  article 
I  propose  to  devote  to  a  discussion  of  its  bearing  on  atomism. 

The  general  criticism  commonly  passed  on  atomism  by  monists 
is  levelled  against  the  assumed  independence  of  the  elements  in 
question.  Definable  only  in  terms  of  their  relations,  it  is  urged, 
they  are  themselves  merely  relative,  and  hence  logically  depend- 
ent on  the  whole.  Into  this  debate  as  to  the  logical  priority  of 
element  or  whole,  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  enter.  It  is  not  the 
independence  of  the  elements  which  we  shall  question,  but  the 
essential  incapacity  of  an  atomism  to  furnish  adequate  principles 
of  individuation  and  classification  for  the  determination  of  the 
objects  held  to  be  constituted  by  the  atomic  elements  in  question. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  physical  atomism.  The  world  of 
sensible  objects  which  make  up  our  universe — the  stones  and 
grass,  the  streams  and  clouds — is  throughout  composed  of  whirl- 
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ing  masses  of  atomic  particles.  The  familiar  objects  about  me 
in  the  room  with  their  sensible  qualities  of  color,  of  warmth  or 
cold,  of  hardness  or  softness,  of  brightness  or  dullness,  would 
reveal  themselves  to  a  finer  perception  as  myriads  of  particles 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  here  densely  packed,  there  far  apart, 
and  ever  whirling  and  dancing  in  varying  patterns.  But  were 
we  beings  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  perceiving  this 
world  in  all  its  minute  detail,  we  should  no  longer  find  in  it  the 
objects  of  our  human  world.  We  could  not  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees.  Even  though  for  every  discriminated  difference  in 
our  human  world  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  a  variation  of 
some  sort  in  atomic  structure  and  arrangement,  the  resolution 
of  the  atomic  world  into  the  world  of  human  perception  would 
appear  a  mere  tour  de  force.  For  the  selection,  from  among  all 
the  multifarious  actual  variations  in  the  atomic  world,  of  those 
variations  which  correspond  to  sensible  differences  in  the  human 
world,  would  be  wholly  arbitrary.  No  principle  of  selection 
would  be  discoverable.  The  reason  for  this  lies  of  course  in  the 
fact  that  the  perceptual  world  is  relative  to  the  human  organism. 
It  is  diversity  in  relationship  to  the  living  human  being  which 
determines  the  sensible  differences  we  recognize.  Variations 
in  the  atomic  world  which  do  not  count  as  different  in  their 
bearing  on  the  organism  are  not  perceived  as  different.  The 
world  as  we  directly  experience  it  is  a  world  whose  features  are 
brought  into  relief  through  their  projection  upon  human  nature. 
Taken  out  of  relation  to  this  nature,  these  features  must  appear 
as  fragments  arbitrarily  cut  from  the  atomic  world. 

So  far  we  have  considered  atomism  in  what  we  may  call  its 
pictorial  form,  conceiving  the  atom  as  an  entity  which  a  finer 
perception  might  reveal  to  us.  But  what  we  find  true  of  physical 
atomism  conceived  thus  naively,  holds  as  well  of  its  more  sophis- 
ticated forms.  The  atom  of  modern  physics  and  chemistry  is 
not  an  entity  endowed  with  qualities;  it  is  rather  a  counter  in 
whose  terms  are  reckoned  various  types  of  measurable  changes. 
Its  value  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  convenient  aid 
to  the  analysis  of  complicated  processes,  but  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  serves  to  relate  and  systematize  diverse  classes  of  phe- 
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nomena,  such  as  temperature  changes,  chemical  reactions,  and 
electrical  phenomena.  Thus  the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  bar 
of  iron  when  pounded,  its  combination  with  a  definite  weight  of 
oxygen  to  form  ferric  oxide,  its  increase  in  length  when  mag- 
netized, and  a  host  of  other  phenomena  it  presents,  all  are  ex- 
plained and  related  on  the  supposition  of  the  atomic  structure 
of  the  iron  bar.  They  are  all  ideally  describable  as  changes  in 
the  equilibrium  of  atomic  forces  within  the  bar.  Indeed  we  may 
describe  the  iron  bar  itself  as  a  complex  of  atomic  elements  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  bar.  But  we  cannot  say  that  all  the  phenomena 
which  the  bar  exemplifies  are  describable  in  such  terms.  Nor  is 
the  limit  to  such  description  wholly  factual.  There  are  indeed 
many  phenomena  observable  in  connection  with  the  bar  which 
are  not  at  present  explicable  in  terms  of  the  atomic  hypothesis 
(such  as  the  various  forms  of  steel  into  which  it  may  enter),  but 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  will  some  day  be  explained  in 
similar  terms.  But  there  are  theoretical  limits  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
principle  of  the  lever.  The  iron  bar  in  certain  mechanical  rela- 
tions becomes  a  lever,  and  while  some  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  its  acting  as  a  lever,  e.  g.,  its  rigidity,  may  be  referred  to  its 
atomic  structure,  the  principle  of  the  lever  is  not  describable  in 
terms  of  atomic  relationship.  Any  actual  concrete  example  of 
a  lever  may  be  a  complex  of  atoms,  and  any  particular  case  of  its 
action  may  be  ideally  describable  in  terms  of  readjustments  of 
atomic  relationships,  but  though  we  had  complete  descriptions 
of  the  atomic  changes  occurring  in  a  thousand  particular  cases 
of  raising  a  weight  by  means  of  a  lever,  we  should  not  find  in 
these  descriptions  that  uniformity  of  which  the  principle  of  the 
lever  is  a  statement.  The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  principles 
of  molar  mechanics.  They  are  uniformities  of  a  different  order 
from  those  of  so-called  molecular  or  atomic  relationships.  Were 
we  endowed  with  powers  which  enabled  us  to  observe  the  changes 
undergone  by  sidereal  systems  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
we  might  conceivably  be  led  to  formulate  laws  of  such  behavior 
which  would  bear  to  our  laws  of  molar  mechanics  a  relation 
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analogous  to  that  obtaining  between  those  laws  and  chemical 
principles.  In  such  unimagined  events  the  force  of  gravity 
which  we  now  universalize  may  control  mere  irrelevant  detail, 
just  as  the  processes  of  oxidation  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  irrelevant  detail  in  the  movements 
of  the  solar  system. 

Limitations  similar  to  those  to  which  we  thus  find  physical 
atomism  to  be  subject  obtain  as  well  for  psychological  atomism. 
According  to  this  theory,  all  the  objects  of  sense  perception  are 
analyzable  into  groups  of  sensation  elements,  or  sense  data, 
together  with  the  relations  obtaining  between  these  elements. 
Thus,  of  yonder  oak  tree  all  that  is  discoverable  by  inspection 
is  patches  of  color  of  differing  sizes  and  shapes,  or,  if  touched, 
hardness,  coldness,  etc.1  Any  observable  changes  which  the 
tree  undergoes,  whether  those  resulting  from  a  shifting  of  my 
position,  or  from  varying  illumination,  or  from  the  growth  or 
decay,  or  even  the  felling  of  the  tree  and  chopping  it  into  fire- 
wood, are  ideally  describable  in  terms  of  changes  in  sense  data  and 
their  relations.  In  the  same  way,  my  particular  observations  of 
any  sensible  phenomenon  might  be  described  in  terms  of  sense 
data,  the  approach  of  winter,  my  experimental  verifications  of  the 
fact  that  the  addition  of  baking  powder  to  flour  mixtures  causes 
them  to  rise  in  baking,  or  my  observation  of  the  behavior  of  falling 
bodies.  But  my  observation  of  the  approach  of  winter  this  year 
and  last,  stated  in  terms  of  actually  experienced  sense  data, 
would  yield  no  characteristic  identity.2  The  general  phenomenon 
'  the  approach  of  winter '  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  coex- 
istences and  sequences  of  sensation  elements.  Much  less  can 
we  construe  in  terms  of  such  atomism  any  such  principle  as  the 
law  of  falling  bodies.  This  is  essentially  the  criticism  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  passed  upon  Berkeley's  dictum  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  merely  statements  of  the  order  in  which  God  sends  us 

1  With  the  essential  inadequacy  of  psychological  atomism  as  a  theory  of  per- 
ception we  are  not  here  concerned.  For  a  discussion  of  this  see  articles  on  "Sensa- 
tion and  Perception,"  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods. 
XIII,  No.  20  and  No.  23. 

2 For  another  presentation  of  this  same  general  principle  see  article  "The 
Limits  of  the  Physical,"  Philosophical  Essays  in  Honor  of  James  Edwin  Creighton, 
P  175- 
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our  perceptions.  As  Mill  urged,  the  laws  of  nature  represent 
uniformities,  not  between  groups  of  sensations,  but  between 
objects  and  events.  Not  a  single  causal  relationship  is  analyzable 
into  a  sequence  of  sensation  groups.  That  Mill  was  further  led 
by  his  associationism  to  define  an  object  as  a  group  of  possibilities 
of  sensation  does  not  prejudice  the  truth  of  this  insight. 

The  fact  is  that  the  inspection  which  resolves  the  perceived 
object  into  a  group  of  sensation  elements  is  not  properly  an 
analysis  of  the  object  at  all.1  The  sensation  elements  which  are 
the  result  of  such  'introspective  analysis'  no  more  truly  con- 
stitute the  objects  of  the  sensible  world  than  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  individuals  at  a  meeting  constitute  that  meeting. 
Whatever  pattern  the  'medley  of  our  sensations'  may  make, 
its  figures  bear  no  determinate  relation  to  the  forms  whose 
interweavings  make  up  the  perceived  universe. 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  the  foregoing  discussion  as 
follows. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  pseudo-phenomena  and 
real  phenomena.  A  pseudo-phenomenon  is  a  collection  of  items, 
each  of  which  may  constitute  a  real  phenomenon,  but  whose 
individuation  is  merely  arbitrary.  As  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  bear  systematic  relations  to  other  wholes  individuated 
and  classified  by  similar  principles.  Hence,  as  a  whole,  it  is  indeter- 
minate, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  has  no  specific  determination, 
but  can  be  causally  referred  only  to  the  universe  at  large.2 

An  equally  important  distinction  is  that  between  the  analysis 
of  a  phenomenon  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  the  reduction 
of  it  to  a  collection  of  items  occupying  the  same  locus.  What 
is  true  of  it  considered  in  the  one  character  is  not  necessarily  true 
of  it  considered  in  the  other.  How  far  any  two  descriptions  of 
the  same  this,  or  locus,  may  be  mutually  interchangeable,  i.  e., 
may  be  taken  as  alternative  descriptions  of  the  same  phenomenon 

1  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point  see  articles  on  "Sensation  and  Perception." 
*  Further  instances  of  such  pseudo-phenomena  are,  the  distribution  of  trumps 
in  a  given  deal  of  cards,  the  Great  Dipper,  the  muscular  movements  of  the  members 
of  Congress  during  the  debate  and  passage  of  the  Food  Control  Bill,  and  the 
chemical  reactions  occurring  in  the  body  of  Shakespeare  during  the  composition 
of  Macbeth. 
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is  a  matter,  in  each  case,  for  empirical  investigation.  But  be- 
cause certain  features  belonging  to  the  one  description  may  be 
found  to  coincide  with  discriminable  features  of  another  descrip- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  the  descriptions  will  coincide  through- 
out. 

Philosophical  atomism,  like  any  other  theory  maintaining  the 
universality  of  a  given  type  of  determination,  falls  into  this  error, 
and  assumes  that  because  any  locus  may  be  described  in  a  given 
set  of  terms,  any  phenomenon  of  the  universe  may  be  so  described. 
A  similar  error  has  given  rise  to  the  problem  of  the  dualism  of 
the  physical  and  psychical  as  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to 
show.1  That  the  more  specific  problem  of  the  mind-body  re- 
lation also  rests  upon  such  a  confusion  of  thought,  I  hope  to 

argue  later. 

GRACE  ANDRUS  DE  LACUNA. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

1  See  "  The  Limits  of  the  Physical,"  Philosophical  Essays  in  Honor  of  James 
Edwin  Creighton,  p.  175. 


PROFESSOR  HUSSERL'S  PROGRAM  OF  PHILOSOPHIC 

REFORM.1 

HHERE  is  something  inspiring,  something  which  commands 
-1-  admiration  and  arouses  hope  in  Professor  Husserl's 
proclamation  of  a  reform  in  philosophy.  That  at  least  is  one's 
first  impression.  He  would  make  philosophy  scientific.  He 
admits  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  repeatedly  before,  not- 
ably by  Descartes  and  Kant.  He  admits  that  previous  attempts 
have  fallen  short  of  success.  But  he  holds  that  they  made  prog- 
ress in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the 
step  which  shall  make  philosophy  once  for  all  scientific.2 

In  this  paper  I  shall  undertake  to  expound  some  of  Professor 
Husserl's  main  ideas  toward  a  scientific  reform  of  philosophy. 
In  so  doing  I  shall  try  to  avoid  his  private  terminology  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  state  his  views  in  the  common  language  of 
philosophy ;  I  shall  restate  his  thoughts  very  freely  and  introduce 
some  illustrations  of  my  own.  To  this  exposition  I  shall  add 
some  paragraphs  of  comment  and  criticism  with  special  reference 
to  the  relations  between  Professor  Husserl's  doctrine  and  Neo- 
Realism. 

To  make  room  for  the  scientific  philosophy  which  he  seeks, 
Professor  Husserl  finds  it  necessary  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
'  historicism '  and  '  Weltanschauungsphilosophie '  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  empiricism  on  the  other.  The  former  are  anti-scientific 
in  method,  the  latter  pseudo-scientific. 

By  'historicism'  he  means  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
ceaseless  transformation  of  religion,  morals,  and  philosophy,  and 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  absolute  truth  to  be  found  in  those 
fields.  Dilthey  is  mentioned  as  representing  this  tendency. 

1  In  the  following  notes  "P.s.W."  refers  to  the  article  by  Professor  Edmund 
Husserl  entitled   "Philosophic  als  strenge  Wissenschaf t "   in  Logos,   Volume   I. 
"Ideen"  refers  to  the  article  by  the  same  author  entitled  "Ideen  zu  einer  reinen 
Phanomenologie  und  phanomenologischen  Philosophic,"  in  the  Jahrbuchfiir  Philo- 
sophic und  phanomenologische  Forschung,  Volume  I,  edited  by  him. 

2  P.s.W.,  pp.  289-293. 
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The  historicist  regards  this  or  that  type  of  philosophy  as  valuable 
for  the  people  of  a  given  race  and  epoch,  but  this  is  only  a  relative 
validity.  The  historicist  therefore  devotes  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  as  a  psychological  and  historical  phenomenon 
performing  certain  functions  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  so- 
cieties— like  dress  or  language.  Professor  Husserl  on  the  con- 
trary contends  that  the  history  of  opinion  can  offer  no  grounds  for 
deciding  the  question  whether  a  philosophy  having  absolute 
objective  validity  is  possible.  It  can  merely  show,  with  infinite 
circumstance,  that  opinions  have  varied — even  among  the  thinkers 
supposedly  most  gifted  and  best  trained.  But  this  does  not 
show  that  no  absolute  truth  will  ever  be  obtained.  It  does  not 
even  show  that  absolute  truth  has  never  in  the  past  been  ob- 
tained: some  one  of  the  numerous  doctrines,  extant  or  obsolete, 
may  be  the  correct  one.1  The  sceptical  aspect  of  historicism  is 
therefore  ill-founded  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  an 
attempt  to  make  philosophy  scientific  in  method  and  objectively 
valid  in  results. 

Professor  Husserl  regards  the  '  Weltanschauungsphilosophie ' 
as  an  offspring  of  historicist  scepticism.  By  it  he  means  the 
tendency  to  build  up  a  view  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  the  var- 
ious special  sciences  and  the  manifold  experiences  of  life,  without 
claiming  to  employ  a  rigidly  scientific  method  in  the  process. 
Such  a  construction  may  rightly  be  recognized  as  a  highly  val- 
uable Kulturmacht  (social  and  spiritual  force).  So  long  as  science 
is  silent  on  issues  of  the  most  vital  interest,  we  must  trust  the 
'wisdom'  whose  vital  development  produces  plausible  world- 
views  of  profound  significance.  But  such  world-views,  however 
profound,  are  debatable;  they  struggle  among  themselves;  only 
science  can  decide.  A  world-view  must  be  judged  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  individual — which  he  must  achieve  quickly,  so  as  to 
live  by  it.  Science,  however,  is  the  task  of  many  generations 
and  can  afford  to  wait.  A  world-view  is  profound  or  shallow 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  experience  and  insight  of  its  author; 
science  and  scientific  philosophy  are  neither  profound  nor  shallow 
but — evident.  Such  in  his  opinion  is  the  value  and  such  the 
inadequacy  of  the  '  Weltanschauungsphilosophie.'2 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  321  ff.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  325-341. 
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The  other  tendency  which  must  be  shown  inadequate  is  em- 
piricism or  naturalism.  Empiricism  and  naturalism  amount  to 
the  same  thing  in  Professor  Husserl's  opinion,  for  the  empirical 
method  can  explore  only  the  spatio-temporal  realm  called  nature, 
and  that  realm  can  be  revealed  only  by  the  empirical  method. 
Natural  scientists  are  prone  to  this  tendency  because  the  object 
upon  which  their  attention  is  concentrated  is  the  world  of  nature 
spread  out  in  space  and  time,  and  because  the  method  in  which 
they  have  diligently  trained  themselves,  and  which  they  have 
applied  with  marvellous  success,  is  the  method  of  observation 
and  experiment,  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  inductive  logic 
and  applied  mathematics.  When  therefore  they  turn  to  philoso- 
phy they  seek  to  fit  all  realities  into  the  space-time  schema,  and 
to  validate  all  principles  by  empirical  methods. 

In  particular,  the  empiricist  finds  logic  and  mathematics 
indispensable  to  science,  and  therefore  tries  to  find  an  empirical 
basis  for  them.  But  this  endeavor  breaks  down  the  empirical 
method  and  fails  to  establish  the  needed  principles.  We  hear 
that  mathematics  is  the  product  of  the  whole  experience  of  the 
race,  crystallized  in  our  modes  of  apprehension;  but  physics  and 
other  natural  sciences  dare  not  appeal  to  any  such  experience. 
Again  we  hear  that  mathematics  is  validated  by  experiments  in 
imagination;  but  no  one  would  dare  appeal  to  such  experiments 
in  physics.1  The  empirical  method  is  therefore  debased  by  the 
attempt  to  extend  its  application. 

Moreover,  the  principles  of  logic  and  mathematics  have  that 
universality  and  necessity  which  Kant  emphasized,  while  the 
results  reached  by  empirical  methods  are  at  best  approximate 
and  probable,  however  close  the  approximation  and  however 
high  the  probability.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  seek  an  empirical 
basis  for  logic  and  mathematics.2 

Empiricism  likewise  reduces  consciousness  to  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. It  makes  little  difference  whether  it  adopts  mate- 
rialism, or  treats  consciousness  as  an  epiphenomenon,  or  whether, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mach,  both  physical  and  mental  facts  are  re- 
garded as  complexes  of  'sensations.'  In  any  case  consciousness 

10p.  cit.,  pp.  295-300,  and  Ideen,  section  25. 
2  P.  s.  w.,  p.  298. 
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is  regarded  as  a  series  of  phenomena,  each  item  of  which  is  dated 
in  objective  time  and  conditioned  by  a  physical  body;  it  is  thus 
incorporated  in  the  general  spatio-temporal  realm  of  nature,  and 
subjected  solely  and  completely  to  natural  laws.  On  this  basis 
the  principles  of  logic,  mathematics,  and  the  value-sciences  can 
appear  only  as  'laws  of  thought'  in  the  sense  of  psychological 
generalizations  describing  the  actual  course  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness,  mere  'Spielregeln  des  Bewusstseins.'  But  if 
consciousness  is  only  one  natural  phenomenon  among  others, 
how  can  the  rules  of  its  own  private  game  reveal  to  it  the  sur- 
rounding world?  Questions  as  to  the  validity  of  logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  empirical  method  affect  natural  science  as  a 
whole,  for  those  disciplines  are  presupposed  by  natural  science; 
therefore  such  questions  cannot  be  solved  within  the  frame  of 
natural  science  by  natural-scientific  methods.  Consciousness 
must  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  something  more  than  a  natural 
phenomenon,  since  it  grasps  principles  which  transcend  the  realm 
of  nature  and  the  methods  of  natural  science.  Unless  that  is  the 
case  we  cannot  even  have  natural  science,  for  it  presupposes  logic 
and  mathematics.1  On  these  grounds  also  empirical  naturalism 
is  adjudged  an  inadequate  philosophy. 

Empiricism  is  a  wholesome  tendency  in  so  far  as  it  demands 
that  all  theory  should  rest  upon  direct  'seeing'  of  realities, 
rather  than  upon  tradition  and  prejudice.  But  it  is  arbitrary 
and  dogmatic  in  its  assumption  that  all  'seeing'  must  be  of  the 
empirical  type,  namely  the  perception  of  individual  facts  local- 
ized in  space  and  time.  Logic  and  mathematics  rest  in  fact 
upon  quite  a  different  kind  of  'seeing.'2 

Empiricism  bars  the  way  to  some  necessary  advances  in  science. 
No  empirical  science  can  develop  rapidly  and  securely  until  its 
proper  basis  of  non-empirical  principles  has  been  found.  Thus 
the  physical  sciences  were  stagnant  for  a  long  time  before  Galileo 
and  Descartes  gave  them  a  great  impulse  by  providing  them  with 
the  proper  mathematical  vehicle.  In  our  own  day  psychological, 
social,  and  axiological  sciences  are  in  the  doldrums  for  lack  of  a 

I0p.  dt.,  p.  300. 

2  Ideen,  section  19. 
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sound  a  priori  basis.  Yet  empiricism  cries  down  all  attempts 
to  discover  that  basis.1 

Neither  the  anti-scientific  methods  of  the  Weltanschauungs- 
philosophie  nor  the  pseudo-scientific  methods  of  empiricism  can 
give  us  the  scientific  philosophy  we  need.  A  truly  scientific 
method,  Professor  Husserl  maintains,  will  lift  us  above  personal 
'standpoints'  to  a  plane  of  impersonal  objectivity.  Such  a 
method  will  attain  definitive  results  which  can  be  formulated  in 
textbooks  and  learned.  Every  science,  to  be  sure,  has  contro- 
versial questions  on  its  borders,  but  it  is  the  mark  of  a  science  to 
possess  at  least  a  nucleus  of  definitive  results,  which  command  the 
assent  of  all  competent  persons  trained  in  the  science.  When 
Kant  said  that  we  can  learn  philosophizing  but  not  philosophy, 
he  betrayed  the  unscientific  character  of  philosophy.  For  a 
science  can  be  learned — not  passively,  to  be  sure,  but  by  re- 
thinking its  conclusions  in  logical  order. 

The  true  method  of  philosophizing,  which  will  slowly  but 
surely  yield  definitive  results,  is  not  easy  to  find — else  it  would 
have  been  found  and  practiced  long  ago.  It  requires  a  radical 
modification  of  our  ordinary  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  refocusing 
of  our  mental  vision;  this  Professor  Husserl  expresses  by  saying 
that  we  must  get  a  new  Einstellung.  His  name  for  the  needful 
Einstellung  is  'phenomenological,'  and  the  science  which  it 
yields  is  'phenomenology.'  Phenomenology  is  the  fundamental 
philosophical  science,  all  other  philosophical  disciplines  being 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  ultimate  clarification  and  validation. 

To  lead  the  reader  from  his  ordinary  Einstellung  or  mental 
focus  to  the  phenomenological  Einstellung  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  Professor  Husserl's  article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jahr- 
buch  fur  Philosophic  und  phdnomenologische  Forschung.  We 
may  set  out  from  our  ordinary  natural  Einstellung.  In  the 
natural  Einstellung  a  spatio-temporal  world  is  found.  It  is  a 
world  of  inanimate  objects,  animals,  and  men,  and  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  latter.  Not  merely  the  field  of  actual 
perception  but  the  adjacent  fields  are  at  least  vaguely  felt  as 
given.  This  'horizon'  of  experience  may  be  explored  with 

1  Op.  cit.,  sections  9,  26. 
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varying  success,  but  never  exhausted.  The  past  and  future  are 
likewise  apprehended  as  an  inexhaustible  field  for  exploration, 
environing  my  present  experience.  It  is  this  natural  world  with 
which  my  intellectual,  emotional,  and  practical  activities  are 
chiefly  concerned.  But  I  can  also  turn  my  attention  to  arith- 
metic and  a  new  world  stands  before  me.  The  world  of  numbers 
has  no  place  and  no  time,  and  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  natural 
world.  The  same  applies  to  kindred  abstract  sciences.  Again 
I  am  aware  of  other  selves,  who  like  me  can  explore  the  world  of 
nature  or  the  world  of  numbers,  so  that  they  and  I  live  in  the 
same  inclusive  world.1 

To  attain  the  phenomenological  Einstellung  two  steps  or 
reductions  are  necessary.  The  first  step  is  to  abstract  from  our 
belief  in  the  whole  realm  of  realities  just  described:  physical 
things,  mathematical  entities,  the  plurality  of  selves.  We  must 
focus  our  attention  upon  consciousness  as  such.  Not  physical 
things  are  to  be  our  theme,  but  perceptions  of  them,  thoughts 
of  them,  desires  for  them;  not  numbers  but  the  thought  of  num- 
ber; not  the  numerous  real  selves  but  the  experience  in  which 
selfhood  is  felt  or  recognized.  We  are  not  asked  to  doubt  or 
deny  the  reality  of  these  objects;  that  might  be  impossible;  but 
we  can  refrain  from  using  our  beliefs  about  them  as  premises  in 
our  investigation.  We  need  not  delete  such  beliefs,  but  to  attain 
the  phenomenological  Einstellung  we  must '  put  them  in  brackets,' 
which  is  Professor  Husserl's  favorite  figure  for  the  process.  With 
our  first  step,  then,  we  have  bracketed  the  world  of  objects  and 
fixed  our  gaze  upon  a  realm  consisting  solely  of  consciousness.2 

Our  second  step  should  cause  no  difficulty  to  students  either 
of  scholasticism  or  of  Messrs.  G.  E.  Moore  and  Bertrand  Russell. 
We  are  not  to  describe  consciousness  as  a  realm  of  individual 
being  but  to  analyze  the  essences  or  universals  of  its  modifica- 
tions. Not  this  perception-of-a-reading-lamp-with-a-green-shade 
is  the  object  of  our  interest,  but  perception-of-a-physical-thing 
and  color-sensation  and  awareness-of-use.  The  universals  are 
not  a  narrowly  limited  set,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  to 

1  Op.  cit.,  sections  27-30. 

2  Ibid.,  sections  31,  32,  50,  51. 
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have  had  in  mind,  but  are  as  numerous  as  the  nuances  of  reality. 
Universalization  is  therefore  always  possible  without  loss,  for 
every  bit  of  individual  being  has  its  essence  or  complete  nature. 
We  need  only  to  shift  the  focus,  abstracting  from  the  individu- 
ality of  the  experience,  and  the  essence  or  universal  stands  before 
our  mental  vision.1 

It  is  Jo  be  noted  that  phenomenology  does  not  coincide  with 
'science  of  universals'  in  general.  Logic,  mathematics,  and  other 
non-empirical  sciences  are  also  sciences  of  universals,  or  in  Pro- 
fessor Husserl's  terminology  'eidetic'  sciences.  In  the  phenom- 
enological  Einstellung  these  sciences  are  bracketed  just  as  much 
as  physics  and  chemistry.  Phenomenology  is  the  eidetic  science 
of  pure  consciousness.2 

As  an  example  of  phenomenological  analysis  I  propose  to 
state  Professor  Husserl's  view  of  the  way  in  which  physical 
objects  are  presented  to  consciousness.  I  choose  this  because 
it  will  throw  light  upon  Professor  Husserl's  relation  to  realism 
and  idealism.  We  may,  he  maintains,  rightly  say  that  a  given 
table  is  square  in  shape  and  a  uniform  brown  in  color;  these  are 
its  actual  qualities.  But  in  consciousness  these  qualities  are 
modified  according  to  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  illumina- 
tion, and  other  factors.  We  know  the  table  is, square  because  of 
the  various  trapezoidal  images  we  get  in  viewing  it  from  various 
directions.  We  know  that  it  is  uniformly  brown  because  it  ap- 
pears darker  and  duller  in  the  shaded  portions.  The  uniform 
objective  color-quality  is  represented  by  a  wide  variety  of  color- 
sensations.  These  varied  appearances  Professor  Husserl  calls 
Abschattungen  and  he  extends  the  term  to  the  varied  appearances 
of  all  other  physical  qualities  as  well.  No  quality  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  its  Abschattungen.  They  belong  to  different 
genera:  the  qualities  are  essentially  spatial;  the  Abschattungen, 
being  phases  of  consciousness,  are  non-spatial.  The  quality  is 
precisely  that  identical  something  of  which  we  become  aware 
through  experiencing  the  system  of  Abschattungen.  The  quality 
is  'transcendent,'  because  it  can  never  be  an  actual  component 

1  Op.  cit.,  sections  2-7. 
*  Ibid.,  section  33. 
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of  consciousness.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  quality 
which  transcends  our  consciousness  might  be  immanent  in  some 
other  consciousness,  say  God's.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such 
qualities  that  they  can  be  perceived  only  in  and  through  a  system 
of  Abschattungen. 

A  full-fledged  physical  thing  is  that  which  has  a  system  of 
physical  qualities  varying  according  to  laws.  These  qualities 
include  both  the  so-called  primary  qualities  and  secondary  qual- 
ities. That  distinction  has  been  modified  by  modern  physics 
so  that  only  mathematical  properties  are  recognized  as  primary. 
But  color  and  so  forth  are  also  objective  in  the  sense  above  de- 
scribed, though  they  happen  not  to  serve  the  theoretical  purposes 
of  physics.  No  physical  object  can  be  known  with  absolute 
certainty,  for  its  various  qualities  present  themselves  in  a  series 
of  Abschattungen  that  is  essentially  infinite;  the  meaning  of  a 
series  of  Abschattungen  may  be  cancelled  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience, as  when  an  apparently  open  box  turns  out  to  have  a  glass 
cover,  or  the  supposed  ghost  turns  out  to  be  a  hallucination. 
It  is  therefore  always  technically  possible  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  physical  object,  since  the  evidence  for  it  can  never  be  all  in. 
The  whole  natural  world  is  therefore  open  to  the  Cartesian  doubt.1 
The  analysis  therefore  shows  that  physical  objects  are  revealed 
only  through  the  system  of  Abschattungen  in  consciousness,  and 
that  that  revelation  is  never  complete. 

So  far  Professor  Husserl's  doctrine  seems  realistic.  Selves, 
physical  things,  mathematical  and  logical  entities,  seem  to  be 
treated  as  coordinate  forms  of  reality.  The  assertion  of  the 
inalienable  transcendence  of  physical  things  sounds  especially 
realistic.  In  his  earlier  work,  the  Logische  Untersuchungen, 
the  resolute  rejection  of  Neo-Kantian  formulations  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  discussion  seemed  realistic.  But  here  the 
argument  suddenly  takes  a  Berkeleyan  turn;  we  learn  that  pure 
consciousness  is  the  only  absolute  reality,  and  that  all  else, 
however  'transcendent,'  is  dependent  upon  it. 

No  object,  he  assures  us,  is  such  that  consciousness  does  not 
concern  it.  All  objects  are  part  of  the  horizon  of  consciousness. 

1  Op.  cil.,  sections  41-46. 
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If  not  experienced,  they  are  at  least  experienceable.  No  mere 
logical  possibility  of  their  being  experienced  is  meant,  but  a 
possibility  evidenced  by  the  actual  experience  of  objects  bound 
up  with  the  objects  in  question.  Nature  depends  on  conscious- 
ness, not  consciousness  on  nature. 

The  whole  realm  of  nature  might  be  annihilated  without 
annihilating  pure  consciousness.  That  is,  the  course  of  expe- 
rience might  cease  to  cohere  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  persistent 
spatial  objects,  a  plurality  of  selves,  and  so  forth;  in  that  case  the 
assertion  of  a  natural  world  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Pure 
consciousness  would  remain,  although  modified  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  coherent  sequences  of  perception  which  consti- 
tute our-experience-of-the-world-of-nature.  Pure  consciousness 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  natural  world  and  cannot  be 
conditioned  by  it.  Pure  consciousness  has  no  spatio-temporal 
environment  and  enters  into  no  causal  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  with  its  physical 
objects  deployed  in  space  and  time  and  subject  to  causal  laws,  is 
dependent  on  pure  consciousness,  for  it  exists  only  as  that  which 
consciousness  posits  on  the  basis  of  its  coherent  experiences; 
beyond  that  it  is  nothing.1  Even  the  plurality  of  selves  is  simi- 
larly dependent.  The  states-of-consciousness  of  this  or  that 
self  are  facts  correlated  with  the  processes  of  a  particular  living 
body.  A  state-of-consciousness  proclaims  its  existence  not  only 
through  the  introspection  of  the  moment,  but  through  the  be- 
havior of  the  organism,  through  memory,  and  so  forth.  Like 
a  physical  thing,  it  is  posited  on  the  basis  of  manifold  experiences, 
and  correlation  with  the  organism  is  indispensable  to  this  process. 
Without  the  experiences  which  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  plu- 
rality of  organic  bodies,  the  pure  consciousness  would  not  con- 
ceive itself  as  split  up  into  a  plurality  of  selves.  "Ohne  Korper, 
keine  Menschen"  (without  bodies,  no  human  selves);  but  without 
pure  consciousness,  no  bodies.2 

In  this  idealistic  train  of  thought  the  student  of  American 
Neo-Realism  will  readily  recognize  the  process  which  Professor 

1  Op.  cit.,  sections  47,  49,  51. 
*  Ibid.,  sections  53,  54. 
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Perry  has  stigmatized  as  the  fallacy  of  initial  predication. 
Nature  is  posited  by  consciousness  on  the  basis  of  coherent  series 
of  perceptions;  therefore  nature  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus 
posited:  its  being  is  being-rightfully-posited.  The  initial  aspect 
of  being-posited  is  taken  as  definitive  and  exhaustive.  This  is 
the  whole  argument;  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  is  merely 
solemn  asseveration. 

The  chief  merit  of  Professor  Husserl's  work  lies  in  its  patient 
exploitation  of  the  direct  scrutiny  of  the  contents  of  consciousness. 
Neo-Realism  has  recognized  this  as  the  primary  source  of  knowl- 
edge but  has  treated  it  rather  left-handedly.  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  repeatedly  refers  to  'inspection'  but  is  rather  apologetic 
about  it,  and  uses  it  only  as  a  springboard  for  discursive  and 
dialectic  leaps.  Professor  Marvin  regards  perception  in  a  broad 
sense  as  basal  but  does  not  extensively  explore  it.1  Professor 
Holt's  bold  theory  of  secondary  qualities  would  collapse  if  it 
were  not  for  such  data  as  the  introspective  continuity  of  the 
quality  'roughness'  with  the  experience  of  succession.2  Yet  he 
is  habitually  distrustful  of  introspection.  Professor  Perry's 
theory  of  the  self  trusts  introspection  for  the  rejection  of  the  self 
as  a  simple  active  entity.3  But  'general  observation'  and  dis- 
cursive analysis  are  his  preferred  methods.  Now  a  philosophy 
is  bound  to  be  top-heavy  and  instable  so  long  as  it  neglects  its 
acknowledged  foundations. 

In  this  respect  Professor  Husserl  furnishes  a  needful  corrective 
supplement  to  Neo-Realism.  To  take  a  concrete  instance, 
compare  Professor  Husserl's  analysis  of  the  'transcendence'  of 
physical  objects  with  Professor  Perry's  light-hearted  assertion 
that  "Neptune  may  become  my  idea."4  Professor  Husserl  may 
be  wrong  in  holding  that  Abschattungen  can  exist  only  in  con- 
sciousness [and  that  physical  qualities  have  a  unique  relation 
to  them  of  being  revealed  in  them.  It  may  be  that  physical 

1  The  New  Realism,  pp.  64  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  341  ff. 

'  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  pp.  279  ff. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  287;  in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that  Professor  Perry  also  says  (ibid., 
p.  279)  that  "natural  objects  do  not  enter  wholly  into  mind."  How  the  two 
statements  are  to  be  reconciled  does  not  appear. 
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qualities  are  organizations  of  Abschattungen  (Mr.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell in  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy);  or  it  may  be  that  Ab- 
schattungen are  organizations  of  neutral  entities  (Professor  Holt 
in  The  New  Realism);  it  may  indeed  be  that  in  one  of  these  ways 
the  mental  and  the  physical  intersect.  But  it  requires  little 
scrutiny  of  the  data  to  see  that  a  full-fledged  physical  object 
like  the  planet  Neptune  cannot  bodily  invade  consciousness; 
only  phases  of  it  can  do  so;  and  the  full-fledged  physical  object 
remains,  from  the  point  of  view  of  consciousness,  a  construction. 

The  results  of  Professor  Husserl 's  phenomenological  analysis 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  brief  article.  They  are  spread  out  at 
large  in  his  Logische  Untersuchungen  and  in  his  three-hundred- 
page  article  in  the  Jahrbuch  previously  mentioned.  Their  merits 
and  defects  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the 
texts.  Still  I  think  that  even  on  the  basis  of  this  brief  exposition 
we  may  fairly  point  out  certain  general  defects  of  his  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  Professor  Husserl  is  concerned  to  vindicate 
the  novelty  of  his  undertaking,  to  establish  an  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  phenomenology  and  any  extant  science.  In  par- 
ticular he  is  concerned  to  distinguish  it  from  psychology,  for  he 
once  identified  it  with  'descriptive  psychology'  and  has  been 
regretting  this  ever  since.1  (If  it  were  allowed  to  be  part  of  psy- 
chology we  should  have  to  admit  the  competence  of  psychologists 
to  speak  upon  it.  Professor  Husserl  is  perfectly  sure,  however, 
that  he  has  discovered  a  science  upon  which  only  he  and  his 
pupils  are  competent  to  speak.)  But  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  process  by  which  the  phenomenological  Einstellung  is  reached 
is  one  of  'reduction,'  in  Professor  Husserl's  terminology.  It  is 
no  captious  verbalism  to  say  that  the  process  is  one  of  reduction 
in  all  literalness,  and  to  add  that  reductions  cannot  bring  us  to 
anything  absolutely  novel.  The  more  carefully  the  process  is 
studied  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  phenomenology  is 
reached  by  abstracting  from,  leaving  out  of  sight,  neglecting,  if  you 
will,  various  features  of  the  world  which  we  ordinarily  take  ac- 
count of.  Now  to  be  sure  there  is  a  certain  economy  of  attention 
in  leaving  some  facts  out  of  account,  so  as  to  concentrate  upon 

1  P.S.W..  p.  318. 
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others;  it  facilitates  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  facts  selected. 
But  the  part  can  contain  nothing  which  the  whole  does  not  con- 
tain, and  a  selective  study  can  therefore  reveal  nothing  which 
a  sufficiently  searching  study  of  the  whole  field  would  not  reveal. 

To  come  now  more  definitely  to  the  relation  between  psychol- 
ogy and  phenomenology.  Psychology,  Professor  Husserl  main- 
tains, deals  with  consciousness  as  the  states  of  mind  of  various 
persons  who  are  scattered  about  in  nature  and  dependent  on  it. 
In  every  psychological  judgment  the  whole  natural  world  is 
presupposed.1  Phenomenology,  on  the  other  hand,  'brackets' 
the  whole  natural  world  including  the  plurality  of  selves,  and 
considers  consciousness-as-such.  Now  what  does  this  mean 
except  that  phenomenology  neglects  the  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal conditions  of  consciousness,  and  that  it  neglects  the  distri- 
bution of  consciousness  among  various  conscious  persons?  And 
does  not  every  psychologist  do  the  same  when  he  discusses  the 
color-pyramid  or  the  subjective  distinctions  between  image  and 
percept?  What  absolute  novelty  can  be  reached  by  abstracting 
from  the  conditions  and  distribution  of  consciousness?  Evident- 
ly none. 

The  second  reduction,  by  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  an 
'eidetic'  study  of  pure  consciousness,  is  likewise  incapable  of 
securing  absolute  novelty.  By  that  reduction  we  no  longer 
consider  consciousness  as  a  realm  of  individual  being,  a  stream 
of  concrete  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
universal  types  of  experience  exemplified  in  it — upon  'thing- 
perception'  in  general,  'feeling  of  disgust'  in  general,  and  so  on. 
Now  whatever  the  relation  of  universals  and  particulars  may  be, 
I  think  the  reader  will  admit  that  we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
particulars  for  our  cognition  of  universals.  A  simple  (i.  e.,  not 
yet  analyzed  and  perhaps  unahalyzable)  universal  can  be  known 
by  way  of  acquaintance  only  if  we  are  acquainted  with  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  For  instance,  clarinet-quality  of  tone  can  be  known 
by  acquaintance  only  if  we  have  heard  individual  clarinet-tones. 
We  might  indeed  'describe'  it  to  one  who  had  never  heard  a 
clarinet  as  'similar  to  the  tone  of  a  flute  but  more  like  the  human 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  299. 
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voice  than  a  flute  is';  but  that  would  surely  introduce  nothing 
absolutely  novel  into  his  experience;  he  would  know  certain 
relations  of  the  entity  in  question,  and  might  be  able  to  identify 
a  clarinet  when  he  should  hear  it ;  but  until  he  heard  it  he  would 
still  be  curious  as  to  what  the  exact  clarinet-quality  might  be. 
A  complex  universal  may  be  readily  conceived  if  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  examples  of  its  components  and  of  the  requisite 
mode  of  organization.  Thus  one  can  readily  conceive  'candle 
burning  at  both  ends'  without  ever  having  seen  such  a  phenome- 
non; yet  one  could  not  conceive  it  without  experience  of  com- 
bustion, duality,  ends,  etc.  Thus  acquaintance  with  universals, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  presupposes  acquaintance  with  ex- 
amples of  all  that  they  contain.  The  transition  to  an  eidetic 
study  is  therefore  unable  to  introduce  us  to  absolute  novelties. 
It  neglects  the  datings,  repetitions,  and  so  forth  which  charac- 
terize a  field  of  individual  reality.  It  concentrates  our  attention 
upon  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  the  various  phases  of 
reality,  and  upon  their  intrinsic  natures.  But  those  similarities, 
dissimilarities,  and  intrinsic  natures  are  present  in  the  system  of 
particulars,  and  would  be  noted  in  an  exhaustive  description  of  it. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  neither  the  reduction  to  pure 
consciousness  nor  the  reduction  to  eidetic  analysis  offers  to 
phenomenology  any  object  outside  the  scope  of  an  exhaustive 
psychology.  The  only  novelty  it  can  claim  is  that  of  empha- 
sizing a  somewhat  neglected  aspect  of  psychology.  That  being 
the  case,  the  results  of  psychology  cannot  be  dismissed  as  irrele- 
vant; nor  can  psychologists  be  denied  a  hearing  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  falls  outside  their  sphere. 

Professor  Husserl's  reductions  bring  a  gain  through  the  con- 
centration of  attention  upon  the  selected  aspects  of  experience. 
But  they  also  involve  a  loss  which  he  does  not  seem  to  realize. 
He  feels  that  phenomenology  has  nothing  to  gain  by  experi- 
mental technique.  Such  technique,  he  thinks,  has  value  only 
for  determining  which  persons  have  such  and  such  experiences 
and  under  what  conditions.2  But  in  fact  experimental  technique 
facilitates  introspection  and  helps  us  to  concentrate  upon  the 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  304,  305. 
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intrinsic  natures  and  similarities  of  phases  of  consciousness.  It 
does  this  by  removing  distractions,  and  by  presenting  crucial 
instances.  Such  a  crucial  instance  is  the  transition  from  'suc- 
cession' to  'roughness'  which  Professor  Holt  exploits  in  The 
New  Realism;  such  an  analysis  can  be  made  only  under  experi- 
mental conditions. 

Another  loss  entailed  by  the  phenomenological  method  is  the 
loss  of  guidance  from  biological  and  physical  principles.  Could 
the  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emotions  have  arisen  without 
the  guidance  of  physiology,  or  Professor  McDougall's  theory  of 
emotions  without  the  influence  of  general  biology?  Yet  these 
theories  have  surely  facilitated  the  introspective  analysis  of  the 
emotions.  To  take  an  extremely  controversial  case,  Professor 
Holt's  theory  of  secondary  qualities  could  not  have  arisen  without 
the  aid  of  physiology  and  physics.  The  bare  possibility  of  its 
being  true  shows  the  need  of  reckoning  with  the  conditions  of 
consciousness  even  in  our  attempts  at  pure  analysis. 

The  defects  just  mentioned  could  be  more  readily  forgiven  if 
we  were  convinced  that  Professor  Husserl's  analyses  were  free 
from  verbalism,  and  based  solely  on  a  direct  scrutiny  of  the  facts. 
But  often  his  method  seems  more  verbal  than  genuinely  intro- 
spective.  Such  a  criticism  cannot  be  validated  by  quotations 
torn  from  their  context:  some  other  critic  might  find  that  in  the 
setting  of  the  whole  chapter  the  introspective  meaning  was  clear, 
and  that  my  cry  of  verbalism  betrayed  my  lack  of  introspective 
power.  I  can  only  challenge  such  a  critic  to  stretch  his  intuition 
to  the  demands  of  Professor  Husserl's  language  if  he  can.  There 
is  a  passage,1  for  instance,  in  which  we  are  requested  to  imagine 
a  process  of  abstract  thought  which  flows  freely  and  fruitfully, 
so  as  to  arouse  joy  in  the  thinker.  We  are  to  view  this  in  phe- 
nomenological reduction.  We  are  to  suppose  further  that  during 
the  joyous  course  of  thought  the  thinker  casts  a  reflective  glance 
upon  his  joy,  thus  impeding  the  course  of  thought  and  making 
it  less  enjoyable.  By  the  intuitive  scrutiny  of  this  example 
we  are  expected  to  verify  the  distinction  between  joy  which  is 
merely  experienced  and  joy  which  is  also  noted  or  reflected  upon. 

1  Ideen,  p.  146. 
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The  passage  has  still  further  nuances  which  I  omit.  Now  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  words  of  a  genius  for  introspection,  such  as 
James,  that  they  cast  an  illumination  into  our  hearts  and  we  say, 
"So  it  is,  though  I  never  realized  it  before."  The  present  writer 
receives  no  such  illumination  from  the  words  of  Professor  Husserl 
in  this  and  many  other  passages,  and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  intuition  is  here  eked  out  with  verbal  dialectic. 

Professor  Husserl's  claim  to  have  set  philosophy  upon  the 
secure  path  of  science  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  made  good. 
It  is  characteristic  of  science  to  take  account  of  all  facts  relevant 
to  its  problems;  I  have  indicated  that  phenomenology  by  its 
'reductions'  eliminates  indispensable  guiding-ideas  derived  from 

*  other  sciences.  It  is  characteristic  of  science  to  follow  a  con- 
sistent method;  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  holding  that  in 
Professor  Husserl's  phenomenology,  direct  scrutiny  is  contami- 
nated by  discursive  and  verbalistic  constructions.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  science  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  problems  with 
which  it  deals;  Professor  Husserl's  writings  are  notoriously 
abstruse  and  intricate.  It  is  characteristic  of  science  to  secure 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  unsolicited  converts  (for  where  freedom 
of  opinion  reigns,  anti-scientific  forces  always  decline  in  influence, 
and  any  genuine  science  has  a  healthy  growth) ;  but  Professor 
Husserl's  doctrine  has  spread  no  more  rapidly  or  spontaneously 
than  many  rival  standpoints.  I  therefore  conclude  that  Pro- 

'  fessor  Husserl  has  not  lifted  philosophy  from  the  plane  of  con- 
flicting standpoints  to  the  plane  of  objective  science;  he  has 
merely  added  one  more  standpoint  to  the  number. 

ALBERT  R.  CHANDLER. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy.  (The  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  the  years  1912 
and  1913.)  By  A.  SETH  PRINGLE-PATTISON.  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  1917. — pp.  xvi,  423. 

This  volume, — the  publication  of  which,  as  the  author  explains  in 
his  brief  Preface,  has  been  delayed  by  "distractions  and  anxieties 
arising  out  of  the  war," — is  difficult  to  describe  in  summary  fashion. 
At  a  time  when  philosophical  novelties  are  rather  too  much  in  evidence, 
and  when  the  serious  student  of  philosophy  has  long  since  learned 
to  discount  new  terms  and  phrases,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  has 
chosen  to  remain  constant  to  his  characteristic  method  of  'construc- 
tion through  criticism,'  as  he  himself  describes  this.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  work  of  this  kind  is  neither  less  nor  more 
original  than  that  which  might  seem  almost  the  opposite  in  character. 
The  great  constructive  works  of  philosophy  are  on  a  different  plane, 
but  they  are  on  a  plane  by  themselves. 

As  is  usual,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  'Gifford  Lectures,'  the  First  and 
Second  Series  consist  of  ten  lectures  each.  While  the  subject-matter 
of  the  two  Series  is  not  sharply  distinguished,  the  First  Series  is  de- 
voted, more  particularly,  to  the  philosophical  foundation  and  the 
Second  Series  to  the  discussion  of  the  more  special  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Lecture  I  of  the  First  Series  is  on  "Hume's 
'  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion',"  and  Lecture  II  is  on  "  Kant 
and  the  Idea  of  Intrinsic  Value."  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's 
choice  of  Hume's  posthumously  published  '  Dialogues'  as  a  point  of 
departure  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  year  the  First 
Series  of  Lectures  began  to  be  delivered  was  the  bi-centenary  anni- 
versary of  the  philosopher's  birth.  In  any  case,  his  interesting,  if 
somewhat  elaborate,  analysis  of  Hume's  subtle  argument  forms  a 
natural  introduction  to  Lecture  II,  which  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  real  beginning  of  the  'critical-constructive'  treatment.  Here 
the  author  indicates  his  attitude  toward  Kant  and  modern  Idealism, — 
an  attitude  which  does  much  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  whole 
succeeding  argument.  In  making  the  conception  of  value  central 
for  a  theory  of  reality  regarded  as  an  organic  whole,  Kant  was  fully 
justified,  and  he  thus  became  the  true  founder  of  the  philosophical 
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method  somewhat  too  vaguely  called  '  Idealism  ' ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  precisely  in  his  ethical  and  religious  philosophy  that  Kant  made 
the  greatest  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  unnecessary  concessions  to 
the  artificial  eighteenth  century  ideal.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison, 
though  himself  taking  a  profoundly  ethical  view  of  the  world-problem, 
is  not  to  be  carried  away  by  pious  rhetoric  or  moral  sentimentality. 
As  he  says  by  way  of  comment,  "Job  is  not  to  serve  God  for  naught 
after  all"  (p.  32).  Indeed,  it  is  morally  necessary,  according  to  Kant, 
to  assume  the  existence  of  God,  in  order  that  we  may  be  assured  that 
Job — and  also  we  ourselves — will  be  paid  in  full.  But  the  objection 
is  obvious:  "Surely  if,  as  Kant  insists,  it  is  wrong  to  treat  a  human 
being  merely  as  a  means,  it  must  be  a  false  way  of  putting  things  to 
present  God  himself  in  this  merely  instrumental  light — as  a  deus  ex 
machina  introduced  to  effect  the  equation  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness" (p.  34).  Kant's  own  questionable  procedure,  however,  did 
not  permanently  hamper  Idealism.  "This  conception  of  intrinsic 
value  as  the  clue  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  is  the  fundamental 
contention  of  all  idealistic  philosophy  since  Kant's  time"  (p.  38). 
Not  only  so,  as  regards  Kant's  immediate  successors  in  Germany; 
but  "  it  becomes  still  more  markedly  the  watchword  of  Idealism  in  the 
long  duel  with  an  encroaching  Naturalism,  which  was  the  engrossing 
concern  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  has  shaped  for  us  the 
specific  form  in  which  the  theistic  problem,  as  the  ultimate  question 
of  philosophy,  presents  itself  to  the  modern  mind"  (ibid.). 

Lecture  III  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  "Nineteenth-Century  Duel  between  Idealism  and  Naturalism." 
This  prolonged  conflict,  of  course,  followed  the  collapse,  temporary 
at  least,  of  the  great  German  idealistic  systems,  and  was  a  burning 
issue  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
factors  that  made  for  this  controversy  are  plainly  apparent.  The 
unprecedented  prestige  of  physical  and,  still  more,  of  biological  science 
almost  inevitably  led  to  the  attempt  to  make  science,  in  a  more 
generalized  form,  take  the  place  of  philosophy.  On  the  othei  hand, 
the  opponents  of  Naturalism  were  not  slow  to  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lem of  values  could  not  be  ignored  permanently  and  that  this  might 
very  well  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  problem.  But  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison  shows  that,  on  the  technical  side,  the  idealists  among  popular 
philosophers  put  themselves  at  a  needless  disadvantage  by  regarding 
the  problem  of  values  as  a  separate  problem, — thus  perpetuating  the 
false  Kantian  antithesis  between  'knowledge'  and  'faith.'  One  might 
add  that  nothing  could  illustrate  better  the  danger,  from  the  side 
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of  our  spiritual  interests,  of  taking  a  short  cut  to  a  desirable — or 
desired — end. 

Frankly  admitting  that  Kant's  philosophy  as  a  whole  means  much 
more  than  his  hopelessly  dualistic  method  might  seem  to  imply,  and 
that  a  good  deal,  at  least,  in  the  later  development  of  German  Idealism 
was  profoundly  significant,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  pertinently  re- 
marks: "Nevertheless,  the  broad  fact  remains,  .  .  .  that,  for  the 
average  nineteenth-century  thinker,  it  was  the  negative  side  of  Kant's 
teaching — the  critical  limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  world  of  sense- 
perception — that  was  of  real  significance;  and  the  Kantian  phenom- 
enalism came  to  be  identified  with  a  somewhat  facile  agnosticism  or 
relativism"  (pp.  50,  51).  This  statement  is  justified  by  the  author, 
not  only  by  reference  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Spencer,  and  Huxley, 
but  to  Lange,  whose  influential  History  of  Materialism  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  'return  to  Kant'  movement  in  Germany.  The 
"fine  ethical  undertone"  of  Lange's  History  is  duly  recognized;  but 
his  crude  opposition  of  the  'real'  (as  defined  by  the  mechanistic  system 
of  materialism)  to  the  'ideal,'  all  too  vaguely  imagined,  is  criticised 
as  essentially  unphilosophical.  In  this  connection,  the  author  quotes 
Martineau's  highly  significant  remark:  "Amid  all  the  sickly  talk  about 
'ideals'  which  has  become  the  commonplace  of  our  age,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  so  long  as  they  are  a  mere  self-painting  of  the  yearning 
spirit,  they  have  no  more  solidity  or  steadiness  than  floating  air- 
bubbles,  gay  in  the  sunshine  and  broken  by  the  passing  wind"  (p.  53). 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  the  dangers  of  anti-intellectualism 
are  illustrated  by  reference  to  writers  as  widely  and  fundamentally 
different  as  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Kidd. 

Lecture  IV,  "The  Liberating  Influence  of  Biology,"  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  Lectures  V  and  VI,  "The  Lower  and  the  Higher 
Naturalism"  and  "Man  as  Organic  to  the  World."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  his  discussion  of  certain  recent  tendencies 
of  biology,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  does  not  profess  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  or  adopt  uncritically  even  the  general  position 
of  Neo- Vitalism  as  a  controversial  standpoint.  He  merely  welcomes 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  gradual  breaking-down  of  the  older  form 
of  the  mechanistic  theory,  which  assumed  that  all  strictly  scientific 
explanations  in  biology  must  be  in  terms  of  pure  physics  or  chemistry. 
Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  present  undoubted  revival  of  general 
interest  in  philosophy  is  closely  connected  with  the  larger  ideals  of 
the  special  sciences,  as  held  by  the  scientists  themselves. 

Professor   Pringle-Pattison's  conception  of   "The   Lower  and   the 
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Higher  Naturalism,"  discussed  in  Lecture  V,  involves  the  distinction 
already  suggested.  This  practically  means  the  difference  between 
'levelling  down,'  in  scientific  or  naturalistic  explanations,  and  recog- 
nizing significant  differences  where  they  appear.  The  author  urges 
throughout  these  Lectures  that  the  latter  method  alone  does  justice 
to  the  principle  of  '  continuity,'  assumed  as  a  postulate  alike  by  science 
and  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  says:  "Epigenesis  or 
creative  synthesis  in  the  sense  indicated  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  pluralism  and  contingency  with  which  Professor 
Ward  identifies,  or  at  least  associates,  it"  (p.  95,  note).  As  indicating 
his  own  position,  he  says:  "The  philosophical  meaning  of  potentiality 
is,  in  short,  simply  the  insight  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  any  process, 
it  is  the  process  as  a  whole  that  has  to  be  considered,  if  we  wish  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  reality  revealed  in  it.  In  other  words,  every  evolu- 
tionary process  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  last  term.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  profound  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Telos  or 
End  as  the  ultimate  principle  of  explanation"  (p.  106). 

In  Lecture  VI,  "Man  as  Organic  to  the  World,"  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison  attempts  to  employ  the  conception  of  'continuity,'  as  he 
understands  it,  as  a  key  to  the  nature  of  reality.  Truth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  and  the  world  is  not  complete  or  intelligible  without  man. 
The  author  says:  "The  so-called  epistemological  problem  which 
obsesses  modern  philosophy,  from  Descartes  and  Locke  to  Kant  and 
Spencer  and  the  most  recent  magazine  discussions  .  .  .  depends 
upon  the  presupposition  of  a  finished  world,  as  an  independently 
existing  fact,  and  an  equally  independent  knower,  equipped,  from 
heaven  knows  where,  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  faculties.  .  .  .  Do 
what  we  may,  our  faculties  get  between  us  and  the  things,  and  we 
never  know  anything  as  it  really  is"  (pp.  in,  112).  On  occasion 
Professor  Pringle-Pattison  is  able  to  see  the  redeeming  side  of  Natu- 
ralism itself,  but  he  never  manifests  anything  but  impatience, — some- 
times exaggerated,  perhaps, — at  what  he  regards  as  gratuitous  '  sub- 
jectivism.' In  fact,  his  impatience  at  what  he  more  or  less  justi- 
fiably regards  as  unreal  problems  sometimes  leads  him  to  overlook 
or  minimize  problems  that  cannot  be  dismissed  thus  summarily. 
At  any  rate,  however,  he  is  right  in  one  important  respect, — perhaps 
the  most  important  in  the  present  connection.  If  knowledge  is 
hopelessly  undermined  by  scepticism  as  a  result  of  the  infection  of 
'subjectivism,'  it  is  pure  dogmatism  to  hold  that  'values'  will  resist 
the  same  sinister  disintegrating  process.  And  he  properly  refuses  to 
regard  knowledge  itself  as  an  isolated,  purely  cognitive  function.  He 
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says:  "It  is  ...  living  experience,  steeped  in  feeling  and  instinct  with 
action,  which  is  the  real  fact  in  which  cognition,  as  such,  is  but  an 
element"  (p.  114). 

Lecture  VII,  "  Ethical  Man:  The  Religion  of  Humanity,"  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  and  not  wholly  unsympathetic  criticism  of  Comte.  While 
the  author  naturally  finds  the  ideal  of  a  'Religion  of  Humanity'  un- 
satisfactory, he  does  not  rule  the  French  philosopher  out  of  court  in 
the  summary  way  that  used  to  be  too  common.  Instead  of  criticising 
Comte  for  not  belonging  to  the  orthodox  development  of  nineteenth 
century  thought,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  finds  in  him  a  good  deal 
that  illustrates  the  better  side  of  nineteenth  century  popular  philoso- 
phy, but  more  that  illustrates  the  two  characteristic  elements  of 
weakness  in  the  thought  of  this  period  that  he  is  emphasizing  through- 
out,— agnosticism  based  upon  a  false  'subjectivism'  in  philosophical 
standpoint  and  method  and  a  dangerous  isolation  of  the  ethical  and 
religious  problems.  This  criticism  of  method  is  developed  with  more 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  religion  in  Lecture  VIII,  "Posi- 
tivism and  Agnosticism." 

The  two  remaining  Lectures  of  the  First  Series,  IX,  "Idealism  and 
Pan-Psychism,"  and  X,  "Idealism  and  Mentalism,"  as  the  titles  would 
imply,  round  out  the  author's  treatment  of  the  general  problems  of 
philosophy,  in  so  far  as  they  have  an  acknowledged  bearing  upon  the 
religious  problem.  As  might  be  expected,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison 
has  little  sympathy  with  some  of  the  later  developments  of  idealistic 
or  spiritualistic  philosophy.  He  says:  "A  spiritual  philosophy  which 
is  sure  of  itself  feels  no  temptation  to  deny  or  to  minimize  the  me- 
chanical aspects  of  the  cosmos  on  which  its  higher  life  reposes.  On  the 
contrary,  nature,  as  a  realm  of  inviolable  law,  appears  ...  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  life  of  intelligence  and  reasonable  action  " 
(pp.  178,  179).  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  this  respect,  the  author 
fully  agrees  with  Professor  Bosanquet,  though  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  criticise  the  latter's  absolutistic  monism  in  the  Second  Series,  where 
he  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  essential  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

After  criticising  some  of  the  less  closely  reasoned  forms  of  '  pan- 
psychism,'  like  Clifford's  'mind-stuff'  theory,  the  author  comes  to 
terms  with  the  form  of  monadism  developed  in  Professor  Ward's  later 
series  of  Gifford  Lectures,  The  Realm  of  Ends.  In  particular,  he 
criticises  Professor  Ward's  emphasis  of  contingency  as  really  basal 
in  the  ultimate  spiritual  order  and  his  apparent  acceptance  of  C.  S. 
Peirce's  suggestion  that  physical  laws  represent  the  result  of  the  action 
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and  reaction  of  psychic  entities  "in  their  struggle  for  the  best  modus 
vivendi"  (p.  184).  The  author  very  pertinently  urges  that  this  fanciful 
theory  appears  to  over-leap  itself;  "for  surely  the  very  consolidation 
of  actions  into  habits  depends  upon  the  pre-existence  of  a  stable  system 
of  conditions."  And  he  adds:  "What  meaning  can  we  attach  to 
actions  in  abstracto,  apart  from  any  environment?  The  laudable 
desire  to  save  spontaneity  and  freedom  seems,  by  denying  necessity 
altogether,  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme  of  pure  chance"  (ibid.). 
He  concludes:  "  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Idealism  that  nature 
as  a  whole  should  be  recognized  as  complementary  to  mind,  and  pos- 
sessing therefore  no  absolute  existence  of  its  own  apart  from  its  spiri- 
tual completion"  (p.  189). 

The  concluding  Lecture  of  the  First  Series,  Lecture  X,  "  Idealism 
and  Mentalism,"  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison  to  disentangle  Idealism,  in  the  rather  catholic 
sense  in  which  he  understands  and  holds  the  position,  from  '  Men- 
talism,' as  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  called  it,  viz.,  the  doctrine  that 
the  being  of  things  is  dependent  throughout  upon  their  being  known. 
And  the  author  makes  it  plain  from  the  start  that  he  has  in  mind  not 
only  Berkeleianism  or  'subjective  idealism,'  but  also  the  traditional 
form  of  British  Neo-Hegelianism.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of '  subjective 
idealism,'  when  clearly  recognized  as  such,  is  generally  admitted; 
but  the  mere  shifting  of  the  emphasis  from  the  individual  knower  to 
the  All-Knower  does  not  really  help  matters.  "Transcendental  ideal- 
ism is  just  Berkeleian  idealism  in  excelsis,  Berkeleianism  universalized 
and  applied  on  the  cosmic  scale"  (p.  193).  The  criticism  of  T.  H. 
Green  which  follows  would  be  more  damaging  if  it  were  more  evidently 
consistent.  Green  is  first  criticised  for  holding  that  mind  brings  into 
being  and  maintains  an  order  and  harmony  that  would  not  otherwise 
exist  in  nature  (p.  196);  later  we  are  told:  "The  formal  Ego,  which  is 
all  that  the  mentalistic  argument  yields,  is  of  no  real  account."  And 
the  author  asks:  "What  difference  does  it  make  whether  we  regard 
nature  as  existing  per  se,  or  insist  that  all  her  processes  are  registered 
in  a  mind,  if  that  mind  is  nothing  but  such  a  register  or  impartial 
reflection  of  the  facts?  "  (Pp.  199,  200.)  Something,  perhaps,  might  be 
said  for  either  criticism  of  Green,  particularly  for  the  first;  but  the  two 
go  ill  together,  and  the  apparent  suggestion,  in  the  last  passage  quoted, 
that  Green's  theory  really  involves  the  fallacy  of  '  representative 
perceptionism,'  is  hardly  worthy  of  so  seasoned  a  critic  as  the  author. 
He  would  have  done  better  to  hold  to  his  original  criticism  that  Green 
took  too  literally  Kant's  principle  that  'the  understanding  gives  laws 
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to  nature.'  But,  however  this  may  be,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison 
makes  it  abundantly  plain  that,  according  to  his  view,  the  true 
foundation  of  Idealism  is  to  be  found  in  our  experience  of  values, 
rather  than  in  theory  of  knowledge  or  metaphysics  separately  con- 
sidered. 

For  the  justification  of  this  position,  one  must  turn  to  the  Second 
Series  of  Lectures.  Lecture  XI,  "The  Argument  of  the  First  Course," 
is  merely  or  mainly  a  summary,  as  the  title  would  indicate.  Lecture 
XII,  however,  "The  Criterion  of  Value:  Its  Nature  and  Justification," 
is  evidently  intended  as  the  beginning  of  the  author's  constructive 
treatment  of  the  more  special  problems  of  religion  that  remain  to  be 
considered  in  the  Second  Series.  The  reviewer  must  confess  to  his 
disappointment  in  this  Lecture  and  the  following  one  on  "The  Ideal 
and  the  Actual."  At  length  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
which  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  regards  as  absolutely  basal  to 
philosophy  and  he  explicitly  accepts  the  principle,  "that  the  nature 
of  reality  can  only  mean  the  systematic  structure  discernible  in  its 
appearances,  and  that  this  must  furnish  us  with  our  ultimate  criterion 
of  value"  (p.  225).  In  other  words,  he  accepts  "the  criterion  on  which 
'absolutist*  writers  like  Mr.  Bradley  and  Professor  Bosanquet  lay 
so  much  stress"  (ibid.).  But,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
long-delayed  exact  statement  of  his  own  position,  the  author  explains 
at  considerable  length, — as  he  did  much  more  satisfactorily  in  his  very 
able  long  review  of  the  Appearance  and  Reality,  which  appeared  soon 
after  its  publication,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago, — wherein  he  be- 
lieves Mr.  Bradley  has  failed  in  applying  his  test  of  'consistency'  as 
determining  the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  For  a  trans-Atlantic  reader, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Bradley's  glittering  paradoxes  in 
the  Appearance  and  Reality  should  have  produced  such  a  hypnotic  effect 
upon  British  philosophers  of  his  generation.  In  his  Ethical  Studies 
and  his  Principles  of  Logic,  Mr.  Bradley  had  done  very  important 
pioneer  work,  and  many  of  his  later  articles,  particularly  some  of  those 
published  in  recent  years  and  included  in  his  Essays  on  Truth  and 
Reality,  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  universally  admitted  subtlety  of  the  Appearance  and  Reality, 
one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  this  book  has  not  done  more  to  discredit 
Absolute  Idealism  in  the  minds  of  those  not  predestined  to  that  way 
of  thinking  than  all  the  polemics  directed  against  British  Neo-Hegel- 
ianism. 

Lecture  XIII,  "The  Ideal  and  the  Actual,"  is  hardly  more  satis- 
fying. The  author  regards  as  particularly  significant  the  existence 
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of  ideals  of  perfect  Truth  and  Beauty  and  Infinite  Goodness  in  the 
finite  mind.  In  fact,  we  are  told:  "The  presence  of  the  Ideal  is 
the  reality  of  God  within  us."  He  pertinently  adds:  "This  is,  in  essen- 
tials, the  famous  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  which  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  of  modern  philosophy — the  argument  from  the  fact  of 
man's  possession  of  the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Being"  (p.  246).  But 
philosophy  has  had  a  long  development  since  Descartes,  and  the  '  facts' 
accepted  nowadays  have  generally  been  pretty  carefully  scrutinized 
first.  The  early  rationalists,  following  Descartes,  nearly  all  assumed 
that  we  have  the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Being,  just  as  they  assumed  that 
we  have  a  practically  intuitive  conception  of  'substance.'  But  the 
empiricists  and  others  largely  exorcised  the  spectre  of  'substance' 
by  the  simple  device  of  asking  exactly  what  the  term  meant.  The 
same  test  inevitably  suggests  itself  to  the  present-day  technical  student 
of  philosophy,  when  the  idea  of  the  Most  Perfect  Being  is  mentioned. 
What  do  we  mean  by  that  well-rounded  phrase?  Obviously  our  idea 
of  God  is  no  more  adequate  than  it  is,  and  examination  tends  to  show 
that  it  is  rather  pitifully  inadequate.  It  is  playing  with  words  to 
dogmatize  about  a  Perfect  Being,  when  we  are  unable  even  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  '  perfection.'  No  one  wishes  to  have  his  opponent 
in  a  theological  argument  sum  up  the  controversy  by  remarking  (as 
in  Professor  Bosanquet's  anecdote  in  the  Logic):  "Oh  I  see,  my  dear 
sir,  your  God,  is  my  Devil.'"  If  we  have  the  idea  of  God  at  all, — 
and  the  reviewer  would  be  the  last  to  deny  this, — it  must  have  some 
content,  however  vague.  And  it  will  not  do  to  start  with  a  vaguely 
conceived  type  of  values,  conventionally  accepted,  and  merely  im- 
agine this  raised  to  the  nth  power.  Even  theologians  are  at  last 
coming  to  agree  that  mere  All-Mightiness  does  not  constitute  a  proper 
ideal  of  God.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that,  if 
T.  H.  Green  depends  too  much  upon  the  conception  of  the  Eternal 
Consciousness  in  his  more  ambitious  epistemological  and  metaphysical 
speculations,  he  also  gives,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  a  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  explanation  of  the  very  gradual  development  of  our 
concrete  ethical  and  spiritual  ideals.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's 
criticisms  of  Green  are  sometimes  well  justified,  but  there  is  another 
and  better  side  of  Green's  teaching  that  is  unfortunately  neglected 
in  these  Lectures. 

Thus  far  the  argument  of  the  Second  Series  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  on  the  plane  of  enlightened  common-sense  rather  than  of  tech- 
nical philosophy.  Lectures  XIV  and  XV,  "The  Absoute  and  the 
Finite  Individual,"  are  both  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and  rather  tech- 
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nical  discussion  and  criticism  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  treatment  of 
this  problem  in  the  last  Series  of  his  Gifford  Lectures,  The  Value  and 
Destiny  of  the  Individual.  The  author  singles  out  for  criticism  what 
he  regards  as  Professor  Bosanquet's  'curiously  grudging'  treatment 
of  what  he  himself  calls  'the  formal  distinctness'  of  selves  or  souls. 
The  general  trend  of  the  criticism  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage: 
"It  would  seem  ...  as  if  the  unity  with  which  the  system  concludes 
tends  to  abolish  the  plurality  of  centres  from  which  it  starts.  Their 
individual  and,  so  far,  separate  existence  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied 
as  a  fact  of  experience;  but  it  is  represented  as  'appearance'  or  illusion, 
due  to  the  impotence  of  our  finite  point  of  view,  and  quite  unreal  'from 
the  side  of  the  Absolute'"  (p.  276).  This,  of  course,  is  the  conventional 
criticism  of  Absolute  Idealism,  but  the  details  of  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison's  long  critique  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  originality  and 
suggestiveness.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  both  Series  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  Gifford  Lectures  are  alto- 
gether more  technical  and  more  constructive  than  the  present  Series 
of  Lectures  by  his  eminent  critic,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties  for  the  serious  student  of  philosophy  inherent  in  The 
Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value  and  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the 
Individual,  they  make  a  very  different  impression  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  system  as  a  whole  than  when  isolated  and  criticised  from 
the  standpoint  of  more  conventional  religious  ideals. 

Lecture  XVI,  "The  Idea  of  Creation,"  is  also  rather  disappointing. 
It  ought  not  to  take  a  whole  lecture  to  explain, — or  admit,  however 
reluctantly, — that  the  theological  conception  of  creation  out  of 
nothing  can  only  become  a  philosophical  conception  by  being  trans- 
formed practically  beyond  recognition.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the 
Lecture,  when  expressing  an  unexpected  degree  of  appreciation  for 
certain  sides  of  Professor  Howison's  rather  fantastic  philosophy  of 
religion,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  allows  himself  to  speak  very  care- 
lessly on  the  subject  of  moral  freedom.  "He  [Professor  Howison] 
has  clearly  perceived  that  a  self-conscious  being  is,  by  his  very  nature, 
raised  above  the  sphere  of  efficient  causality  as  that  operates  in  a 
world  of  things.  Such  a  being  is  inaccessible  to  force  or  action  from 
without:  nothing  can  be  effected  in  a  self  except  through  the  personal 
will  of  the  agent  himself.  A  person  cannot  be  coerced,  he  can  only 
be  persuaded;  and  if  he  is  effectually  persuaded,  his  decision  becomes 
the  expression  of  his  whole  nature"  (p.  319).  This  seems  like  a  bad 
case  of  the  type  of  ethical  dualism  that  the  author  has  criticised  in 
Kant.  It  is  true  that  merely  physical  categories,  taken  by  themselves 
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as  self-sufficient,  are  inapplicable  to  the  moral  life;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that,  as  moral  beings,  we  are  disembodied  spirits.  No  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  moral  life  is  intelligible  that  does  not  take 
serious  account  of  our  physical  limitations.  But  this  is  not  all:  if 
it  were  not  for  the  wholesome  authority  of  enlightened  public  opinion, 
which,  at  times  like  the  present,  is  capable  of  becoming  almost  a  com- 
pelling power,  the  moral  life  would  be  a  chaos.  Moreover,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  abstract  and  impracticable  moral  'idealism' 
is  likely  to  employ  the  very  formulas  and  catch-words  of  '  philosophical 
anarchy.'  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  moral  and  social  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  order  that  we  'consent  to,'  not  because  we  are  'persuaded,' 
but  because  we  must.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  Carlyle 
was  told  that  Margaret  Fuller  'accepted'  the  world-order,  he  char- 
acteristically remarked:  "Egad,  she  had  better!" 

Lectures  XVII  and  XVIII,  "Teleology  as  Cosmic  Principle"  and 
"Time  and  Eternity,"  logically  belong  together,  as  the  author  points 
out.  While  neither  Lecture  can  be  regarded  as  important  from  the 
side  of  philosophical  'construction,'  the  one  on  "Time  and  Eternity" 
is  rather  the  best  statement  of  the  general  problem  for  the  intelligent 
but  non-technical  reader  with  which  the  reviewer  is  acquainted. 
Lecture  XIX,  "Bergsonian  Time  and  a  Growing  Universe,"  may 
fairly  be  called  a  somewhat  more  technical  appendix  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  discussion.  It  is  better  criticism  than  a  good  deal 
that  precedes,  partly  because  more  sympathetic,  which  is  not  to  imply 
that  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  by  any  means  agrees  with  what  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  Bergson's  '  conclusions.' 

Lecture  XX,  the  concluding  one,  on  "  Pluralism — Evil  and  Suffering," 
first  passes  in  review  Dr.  Rashdall's  theory  of  a  limited  God,  Dr. 
McTaggart's  Absolute  as  a  society  of  self-existent  persons,  and  Wil- 
liam James's  '  Pluralistic  Universe.'  The  author  then  turns  to  the 
problem  of  evil  and  suffering  and  devotes  what  seems  rather  unneces- 
sary space  to  the  somewhat  antiquated,  though  always  interesting, 
arguments  of  Hume  and  J.  S.  Mill  on  that  subject.  Hume's  position  is 
too  much  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  exactly  relevant,  while 
the  author's  interpretation  and  criticism  of  Mill's  arguments  keeps  too 
close  to  Mill's  inherited  hedonism  and  does  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  his  perhaps  unconscious,  but  sometimes  pronounced,  leaning  toward 
the  ideal  of  self-development  as  an  end  in  itself.  Since  Mill's  "  Man- 
ichaean  hypothesis  of  two  warring  principles  of  good  and  evil"  (p.  401) 
is  criticised  in  rather  the  conventional  way,  he  might  at  least  have 
been  given  more  credit  for  introducing  the  frank  discussion  of  the  ideal 
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of  a  finite  or  limited  God.  The  philosophical  difficulties  of  this 
position  are  doubtless  very  considerable  and  perhaps  fatal;  but  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  that  the  whole  discussion  has  tended  to 
preserve  and  emphasize  that  higher  anthropomorphism  which  must 
be  preserved,  unless  the  idea  of  God  is  to  be  'merged  and  transmuted' 
into  the  idea  of  a  too  abstractly  conceived  Absolute.  The  problem 
of  Evil  can  hardly  be  solved,  or  even  made  intelligible,  by  any  method 
of  'absent  treatment,'  after  the  amiable  manner  of  Christian  Science. 
Prefacing  his  own  brief  concluding  treatment  of  the  ultimate  prob- 
lem, Professor  Pringle-Pattison  frankly  says:  "To  reach  any  credible 
theory  of  the  relation  of  God  and  man  we  must  .  .  .  profoundly 
transform  the  traditional  idea  of  God"  (p.  399).  In  particular,  he 
urges:  "We  must  remember  how  closely  the  associations  of  oriental 
monarchy  have  wound  themselves  round  the  God-idea.  The  popular 
use  of  'the  Almighty, 'as  an  appellation  of  the  Divine  Being,  may  be 
said,  with  some  truth,  to  perpetuate  the  pretensions  of  these  poten- 
tates and  the  flatteries  of  their  helpless  subjects.  In  itself,  the  predi- 
cate completely  lacks  the  element  of  value,  for  it  simply  means  able  to 
do  anything"  (p.  403).  And  he  continues:  "The  traditional  ideal, 
to  a  large  extent  an  inheritance  of  philosophy  from  theology,  may  be 
not  unfairly  described  as  a  fusion  of  the  primitive  monarchical  ideal 
with  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  Eternal  Thinker"  (p.  407).  As 
against  this  philosophically  and  spiritually  unsatisfying  ideal,  Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison  turns  to  the  ideal  of  'the  suffering  God,' 
characteristic  of  the  mythologies  of  a  number  of  the  higher  forms  of 
religion.  He  objects  to  the  mechanical  procedure  of  popular  Christian 
theology,  which  conceives  of  Father  and  Son  as  practically  two  dis- 
tinct personalities, — "the  Father  perpetuating  the  old  monarchical 
ideal  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  being  limited  to  a  single  historical 
individual"  (p.  409).  After  these  rather  unconventional  prelimi- 
naries, the  author  emphasizes  as  central  to  any  universal  scheme  of 
values  the  traditional  Christian  ideal  of  self-sacrifice, — "in  the 
Pauline  phrase,  dying  to  live,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  losing  one's  life 
to  find  it."  Hence  he  infers  the  existence  of  "a  God  who  lives  in  the 
perpetual  giving  of  himself,  who  shares  the  life  of  his  finite  creatures, 
bearing  in  and  with  them  the  whole  burden  of  their  finitude,  their 
sinful  wanderings  and  sorrows,  and  the  suffering  without  which  they 
cannot  be  made  perfect"  (p.  411).  This  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  so  long  dwelt  upon;  but  one  can  hardly 
quarrel  with  the  eminent  Lecturer  for  defining  the  living  source  of  all 
values,  as  he  conceives  it,  and  calling  this  ideal  God. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ERNEST  ALBEE. 
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A  Realistic    Universe.     An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics.     By  JOHN 

ELOF   BOODIN.     New   York,    The    Macmillan   Company,    1916. — 

pp.  xxii,  412. 

"This  volume  on  metaphysics  is  the  sequel  of  a  volume  on  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  entitled  'Truth  and  Reality,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1911.  The  two  volumes  furnish  a  survey  of  the  field  of  general 
philosophy  from  the  point  of  view  of  pragmatic  realism"  (p.  vii). 
A  large  portion  of  the  book  has  seen  light  before  in  the  form  of  articles, 
and,  while  the  contents  do  betray  occasionally  the  character  of  a 
collection,  Professor  Boodin  insists  that  his  volume  is  in  no  sense  a 
compilation  of  articles,  but  that  it  was  early  conceived  as  a  systematic 
unity. 

It  is  in  fact  an  outline  of  a  metaphysical  system,  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  translate  the  age-long  problems  of  metaphysics  into  terms  of 
real  present  human  issues.  This  desire,  evidenced  throughout  the 
book,  inspires  the  author's  formulation  of  his  procedure:  "As  applied 
to  metaphysics  the  pragmatic  method  means  that  we  must  judge  the 
nature  of  reality,  in  its  various  grades  and  complexities,  by  the  con- 
sequences to  the  realization  of  human  purposes,  instead  of  by  a  priori 
assumptions"  (p.  vii).  The  plan  of  the  book  is  stated  twice:  in  a 
rhapsodic  prospective  chapter  entitled  "The  Divine  Fivefold  Truth," 
and  in  a  more  technical  retrospect,  "The  Five  Attributes,"  which 
closes  the  book.  In  opposition  to  Spinoza,  whom  he  characterizes 
as  an  idealist  in  ethics  and  a  materialist  in  epistemology,  Professor 
Boodin  proposes  a  new  doctrine  of  attributes,  using  the  classic  term 
to  designate  the  ultimate  types  of  difference  which  reality  makes  to 
our  reflective  conduct.  He  recognizes  five  such  ultimates:  Being, 
Consciousness,  Space,  Time,  and  Form.  The  five  parts  of  the  book 
are  concerned  with  this  fivefold  analysis  of  the  universe. 

The  two  classic  metaphysical  hypotheses,  of  independent  substances 
and  of  the  idealistic  absolute,  appear  to  the  author  inadequate;  in 
place  of  any  such  "everlasting  fixtures"  he  stresses  process  as  the  real 
ultimate.  Substances  are  mere  abstractions  of  the  relative  uniform- 
ities and  constancies  observed  in  the  stream  of  processes.  The  ab- 
solute of  idealism  is  an  hypostatization  of  finite  human  experience. 
The  real  world  is  not  a  world  of  static  entities  and  things-in-themselves. 
There  is  no  substrate  except  the  interlocking,  interdependent  energies." 
(P-  54)'  Nor  are  the  energy-systems  themselves  to  be  hypostatized. 
"Energy  is  what  it  does.  Any  other  assumption  is  suicidal  at  the 
outset"  (p.  33).  Professor  Boodin  calls  his  position  Pragmatic 
Energism.  Each  energy  system  involves  certain  variables,  a  certain 
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form  or  organizing  relation,  and  recurrence  (the  pragmatic  equivalent 
of  'substance'). 

"Reality  is  what  it  manifests  itself  to  be  in  its  varying  contexts" 
(p.  54) .  But  this  does  not  mean  for  Professor  Boodin  that  experience 
comprehends  reality.  Experience  is  not  self-sufficient.  Actual  ex- 
perience does  not  account  for  its  own  continuity,  either  in  space  or 
in  time;  and  'possible  experience'  only  hides  the  problem:  "If  it 
means  anything  when  pressed  home  it  is  that  experience  sometimes 
leans  upon  processes  which  are  not  experience"  (p.  17).  Things  are 
objective  not  in  that  we  do  acknowledge  them  but  in  that  we  must 
acknowledge  them.  "Human  nature  as  cognitive  does  not  create 
qualities,  though  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  their  significance" 
(P-  79)-  The  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction  Professor  Boodin 
regards  as  a  characteristic  sin  of  idealism.  Between  dogmatism  and 
absolute  agnosticism  he  proposes  relative  agnosticism.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  properties  of  things;  yet  our  knowledge  is  of  the  real,  so 
far  as ,  it  goes.  The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  is  not  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  apparent;  the 
basis  of  the  distinction  is  instrumental  and  relative,  not  absolute. 
What  is  primary  for  one  purpose  may  be  secondary  for  another  pur- 
pose. The  test  is  always  pragmatic.  "  Qualities  must  be  considered  as 
objective,  if  they  enable  us  to  identify  and  predict  the  things  with 
which  we  must  deal"  (p.  87). 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  Con- 
sciousness and  Mind.  The  author  objects  to  the  definition  of  con- 
sciousness in  terms  of  cognitive  meaning  or  logical  relations.  Con- 
sciousness does  not  create  meaning;  we  do  not  create  or  add  to  the 
meaning  of  Homer  or  Euclid  by  becoming  conscious  of  them.  Nor  is 
consciousness  to  be  regarded  as  a  relation  between  terms  figuring 
within  or  without  the  field  of  experience.  It  is  a  fact  over  and  beyond 
relations,  whether  logical  or  energetic.  It  is  not  energy,  but  it  makes 
energy  aware  of  itself  as  meaningful;  it  is  not  a  relation,  but  is  bound 
up  with  the  subjective  significance  of  relations.  By  stating  con- 
sciousness as  an  independent  variable,  an  ultimate  non-energetic  fact, 
Professor  Boodin  hopes  to  retain  the  simplicity  of  materialism  without 
the  contradiction  of  trying  to  convert  energy  into  non-energy,  to  save 
the  duplication  of  parallelism,  and  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
interaction  theory  "by  showing  the  energetic  character  of  the  conative 
processes,  their  efficacious  relation  to  the  other  energies  of  nature, 
while  we  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  having  a  non-energetic  conscious- 
ness interact  with  an  energetic  world"  (p.  129). 
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This  emphasis  upon  consciousness  as  an  independent  non-energetic 
variable  while  it  cuts  into  materialism  on  the  one  hand,  cuts  into 
subjective  idealism  on  the  other;  for  the  existence  of  mental  processes 
is  as  little  dependent  upon  our  consciousness  of  them  as  is  the  exis- 
tence of  material  processes.  "Consciousness  and  mind  are  concep- 
tually separable  facts"  (p.  132).  We  no  more  make  our  mind  by 
becoming  conscious  of  it  than  we  make  the  mind  of  Homer,  or  the 
processes  of  any  other  energy  system,  mechanical,  electrical,  organic, 
or  social  kinetic.  Electricity  makes  certain  differences  to  extended 
and  ponderable  processes;  even  so,  mental  processes  are  related  to 
physical  processes  in  ways  which  are  investigable.  These  are  prob- 
lems of  the  interrelations  of  energy  systems.  But  the  problem  of 
mind  and  matter  is  not  the  problem  of  consciousness.  "Conscious- 
ness .  .  .  makes  only  one  difference  to  reality.  Under  certain  ener- 
getic conditions  it  makes  the  difference  of  awareness"  (p.  135).  "It 
is  not  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causality,  interacting  with  the  events, 
physical  or  mental,  but  by  its  presence  in  the  conative  stream,  the 
distinguishing  of  physical  and  mental  becomes  possible.  ...  It  is 
more  like  a  medium,  in  which  the  events  travel,  than  like  a  cause" 
(p.  138). 

But,  if  consciousness  is  not  mind,  what  then  is  mind?  What  is 
mental?  Professor  Boodin  attempts  to  answer  this  question  in 
Chapter  X.  Mind  is  conative  constitution;  "The  will  in  its  various 
stages  is  mental,  and  with  it  is  bound  up  its  pure  affective  tone  of 
agreeable  and  disagreeable.  The  remainder  of  what  we  speak  of  as 
in  the  mind  we  must  regard  as  physical"  (p.  174).  Conation  and 
feeling  are  not  themselves  experiences.  "  Experience  is  only  another 
name  for  the  unique  relation  which  we  call  interest;  and  I  cannot  see 
why  the  will  is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  noticing  itself,  or 
being  noticed  perhaps  by  another  will,  any  more  than  the  tree  is  thus 
dependent"  (p.  174).  We  have  no  warrant  for  treating  the  self  as  an 
external  entity,  identical,  unitary,  free,  or  abstractly  individual. 
The  self  is  as  constant  as  its  activities  and  contents,  as  its  ability  to 
satisfy  social  expectancies;  an  identical  self  is  an  identical  will.  The 
self  is  ideally,  but  not  actually,  unified.  Activity  and  freedom  must 
mean,  not  chance,  but  the  realization  of  aims  in  a  world  of  predictable 
processes,  a  world  in  which  purposive  processes  may  control  and  make 
a  difference  to  processes  of  impulse  and  impression.  And  mind 
"requires  the  unique  tension  of  an  intersubjective  field,  a  conflict 
with  another  mind,  to  raise  it  to  consciousness  of  itself"  (p.  195). 

Parts  III  and  IV  deal  respectively  with  Space  and  Time.     Serial 
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Space,  Professor  Boodin  maintains,  is  indeed  ideal,  but  the  pure  space 
of  physics  and  astronomy  is  real.  Geometrical  construction  is  a 
matter  of  logic,  to  be  conducted  like  any  other  free  logical  inquiry; 
yet  even  geometry,  in  continuing  to  assume  free  mobility  as  one  of  its 
few  remaining  axioms,  presupposes  pure  space  as  objective  to  serial 
construction.  If  we  conceive  distance  as  real, — and  we  must,  else 
things  would  have  to  coalesce  or  interpenetrate, — then  pure  space 
must  be  real.  Space  is  no  more  subjective  than  motion  or  change, 
and  its  properties  cannot  be  determined  a  priori,  but  must  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  empirical  way  as  we  ascertain  the  properties  of 
things.  Time  also  is  real  and  ultimate.  We  cannot  treat  it  as  an 
illusion,  for  how  could  the  illusion  of  time  and  change  arise  in  a  static 
world?  Time  is  not  duration;  the  latter  is  indeed  its  antipodes,  the 
eternity  aspect  of  experience.  "The  time  character  is  bound  up  with 
the  coming  and  going,  with  the  passing  and  novelty  of  the  process" 
(p.  258).  Serial  time,  like  serial  space,  is  ideal;  but  the  serial  character 
of  time  is  secondary;  its  primary  character  is  the  fleeting,  flying, 
evanescent  character  of  experience,  and  that  is  assuredly  real.  To  be 
sure,  time  is  not  the  whole  of  reality,  but  an  independent  variable  or 
attribute  of  it,  just  as  stuff  or  energy  is  an  independent  variable. 
Between  the  Eleatic  and  Bergson,  our  author  maintains  the  relativity 
alike  of  constancy  and  of  flux. 

The  universe  has  been  described  so  far  as  a  process  of  energy  sys- 
tems, involving  change  and  transformation  (time),  translation  and 
free  mobility  (space),  and  awareness  (consciousness).  But  what  the 
author  frankly  recognizes  as  his  most  difficult  problem  still  awaits  us. 
For  the  question  still  remains:  Does  the  process  have  direction,  is  there 
validity  in  the  flux,  does  it  disclose  standards,  criteria,  order?  This 
is  the  problem  of  Form,  the  fifth  attribute  of  the  author's  universe. 
True  realists  in  the  past — Plato  and  Aristotle,  Spinoza  and  Leibniz — 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  form,  but  they  have  not  been  clear 
as  to  its  nature.  Form  has  been  confused  with  activity;  it  has  been 
set  over  against  matter,  and  has  accordingly  been  regarded  as  a  quasi- 
causal  agency  entering  into  and  transforming  the  world  of  things. 
But,  for  Professor  Boodin,  "Form  has  to  to  do,  not  with  transforma- 
tion, but  with  formulation — with  the  possibility  of  defining  our  situa- 
tions in  the  terms  of  clear  and  distinct  principles"  (p.  330).  Measured 
in  terms  of  the  world  of  sense-stuff,  form  is  nothing.  It  is  not  itself 
structure  or  stuff  or  thought,  but  it  determines  the  survival  of  the 
structures  of  stuff  and  ideals.  So  regarded,  form  shows  itself  to  be 
eternal.  Since  it  is  not  stuff  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  subject  to  time  and 
process;  having  no  content,  it  is  not  itself  subject  to  transmutation. 
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Professor  Boodin's  procedure  at  this  stage  (Chapter  XVII:  "Form 
and  the  Ought")  is  insistently  reminiscent  of  Kant.  One  is  moved  to 
suspect  that  Ought  and  Categorical  Imperative  and  Kingdom  of  Ends 
will  here  also  be  exalted  to  Wolkenkukusheim  and  that  Lampe  will 
once  more  have  his  Critique.  For  the  question  arises,  how  an  Eternal 
Form  can  express  the  direction  and  validity  of  a  transmutable  world. 
If  the  author  found  earlier  one  of  his  arguments  for  the  reality  of  time 
in  the  consideration  that  the  very  illusion  of  time  and  change  would 
be  inexplicable  in  a  static  universe,  here  he  is  confronted  by  a 
similar  puzzle:  How  can  the  formal  constitution  of  "the  protean  varia- 
tions of  evolution"  be  eternally  constant?  Already  we  had  learned 
that  flux  and  constancy  are  alike  relative  in  this  world  of  ours.  But 
here  the  world  of  stuff  and  process  is  contrasted  with  the  world  of 
form;  and,  while  "the  universe  does  not  indeed  become  pure  form; 
the  logical  dualism  remains,"  yet  <fpure  form  sets  the  final  survival 
conditions  of  process"  (p.  332).  To  be  sure,  as  the  author  himself 
declares,  it  is  only  confused  thinking  which  supposes  that,  in  order 
to  insure  the  reality  of  form,  we  must  have  a  static  universe.  "To 
have  truth  and  worth  in  the  universe  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  '  stoppers 
of  the  universe'"  (p.  332).  But,  if  the  flux  on  the  one  hand  and  eternal 
form  on  the  other,  though  contrasted,  are  to  be  regarded  as  different 
aspects  of  the  same  universe,  a  conceivable  synthesis  of  their  apparent 
incompatibility  appears  highly  desirable.  Indeed  one  is  moved  to 
inquire,  in  what  sense  form  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  'attributes,' 
in  the  author's  use  of  the  term — "the  ultimate  types  of  difference 
which  reality  makes  to  our  reflective  conduct"  (p.  391).  What  dif- 
ference does  Eternal  Form  make  to  our  finite  experience?  The  author 
answers:  "Form  is  creative,  but  it  creates  not  by  production  but  by 
elimination.  It  is  creative  as  the  artist  is  creative,  i.  e.,  by  selection" 
(p-  333)-  If  this  means  that  form  brings  forth  nothing  new,  but 
suppresses  and  annihilates  much  that  is  old,  then  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  purpose  is  served  by  this  notion  of  creativeness,  or  in  what 
essential  manner  the  author  has  improved  upon  the  Aristotelian  con- 
ception, which  he  criticizes,  when  he  has  substituted  the  negative 
for  the  positive  agency  of  form. 

Throughout  his  book  Professor  Boodin  has  been  protesting  against 
a  priori  assumptions  and  insisting  upon  the  empirical  observation  of 
the  plain  facts.  Here  also  he  himself  asks  and  answers  the  question: 
What  evidence  do  we  have  for  the  existence  of  absolute  direction  in 
the  finite  structural  world?  "As  we  have  developed  the  sense  of 
extensity  with  complex  instinctive  coordinations  to  meet  the  reality 
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of  space;  as  we  have  developed  the  sense  of  duration  with  complex 
structural  adjustments  for  measuring  the  flight  of  the  time-process; 
as  we  have  developed  the  feeling  of  effort  to  symbolize  energy,  so  we 
have  developed  the  feeling  for  form  with  its  tendencies  and  sentiments, 
and  its  sanctions  in  social  institutions,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
universe  upon  us"  (p.  334).  But,  if  we  are  capable  of  meeting  these 
demands  of  the  universe,  if  experience  does  disclose  to  us  the  nature 
of  reality,  as  process  and  as  eternal  significance,  is  not  the  language  of 
experience,  if  not  self-sufficient,  at  any  rate  somewhat  more  sufficient 
philosophically  than  Professor  Boodin  is  ready  to  grant  to  the  idealist? 
His  own  procedure  is  not  invariably  as  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
objective  idealist  as  his  words  may  indicate.  To  quote  only  one 
example:  "The  concept  of  validity  has  a  real  basis  only  in  a  world 
which  has  form.  If  the  process  of  the  universe  is  merely  a  chance 
affair,  no  ideals  can  be  enforced,  or  be  binding,  whether  mechanical 
or  ethical.  Science  in  such  a  world  would  have  no  guarantee  for  its 
ideals  of  simplicity  and  unity  any  more  than  ethics  for  its  ideals  of 
worth"  (p.  341).  But  is  it  not  apparent  that  a  world  so  conceived 
is  a  world  in  which  experience  with  its  ideal  demands  is  genuinely 
instrumental,  indeed  a  world  which  not  only  discloses  its  real  con- 
stitution in  the  language  of  experience,  but  whose  constitution  itself 
is  fundamentally  experiential?  To  realists,  pragmatic  and  'analytic,' 
Experience  seems  to  declare  out  of  Professor  Boodin's  book:  "When 
Me  you  fly,  I  am  the  wings." 

The  chapter  on  "The  Identity  of  the  Ideals"  has  for  its  thesis 
"that  the  ideals  of  life,  of  truth  and  beauty  and  virtue,  are  identical 
as  regards  form  or  the  demands  which  they  set  to  the  concrete  will" 
(P-  307)-  I"  Chapter  XVIII,  " Teleological  Idealism,"  the  author 
examines  briefly  the  mechanistic,  finalistic,  and  vitalistic  theories  of 
evolution,  endeavors  to  combine  mechanism  and  finalism,  and  devotes 
a  section  to  the  problem  of  Matter  and  God.  If  the  reviewer  only 
refers  to  the  contents  of  these  two  chapters,  it  is  not  because  he  has 
not  found  them  thought-provoking  enough  for  longer  discussion. 
Indeed  Professor  Boodin's  whole  book  is  sufficiently  vital  to  invite 
criticism.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  nondescript  work,  but  has  been  con- 
ceived in  honest  genuine  thinking  and  is  therefore  naturally  involved 
in  genuine  and  open  issues.  It  is  not  invariably  convincing,  but 
throughout  it  stimulates  philosophical  thinking, — and  perhaps,  after 
all,  nothing  better  can  be  said  of  an  introduction  to  metaphysics. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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Elements  of  Folk-Pyschology.     Outlines  of  a   Psychological   History 
of  the  Development  of  Mankind.     By  WILHELM  WUNDT.     Author- 
ized translation  by  Edward   Leroy  Schaub.     London:  Allen  and 
Unwin;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    1916. — pp.  xxiii,  532. 
Unlike   the    author's  larger  Volker psychologic,  which   consisted    in 
the  main  of  a  psychological  interpretation  of   the  several    products 
of  the  folk-mind — language,  myth  and  customs,  art — each  in   turn, 
the  present  volume  aims  at  a  reconstruction  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  of   the  cultural  development  of    man  himself.      The 
reshaping  of  the  material  involves  considerable  change  of  emphasis; 
instead  of  the  two  volumes  formerly  devoted  to  language,  the  subject 
is  here  dismissed  in  twenty  pages  and  is  not  carried  beyond  its  be- 
ginnings; art  is  treated  in  connection  with  successive  stages  of  the 
development;  the  chief  stress  is  placed  on  myth,  customs,  institutions. 
The  new  main  purpose  and  the  more  compendious  handling  of  the 
subject-matter  add  to  the  interest;  the  book  is  bulky,  but  readable. 

According  to  Wundt,  man  has  passed  through  three  principal 
stages  on  the  way  to  humanity,  the  goal  of  which  is  still  in  the  future. 
These  three  stages  are  those  of  primitive  man,  of  the  totemic  age  and 
of  the  age  of  heroes  and  gods.  Among  the  most  primitive  races,  he 
reckons  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  South  African  Bushmen,  the 
Bantus,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippines,  but  not 
the  natives  of  Australia,  who  possess  a  relatively  high  degree  of  social 
organization.  The  characteristic  of  the  primitive  is  its  relative 
simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  primitive  man  is  restricted  to  a  narrow 
sphere  of  action,  but  within  that  sphere  is  not  notably  inferior  to  that 
of  civilized  man.  He  has  few  wants,  his  conditions  of  life  are  relatively 
stable,  and  he  is  in  general  peaceable  and  contented.  The  picture 
we  get  of  him  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  drawn  by  Hobbes.  His 
only  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow.  His  constant  companion  is  the 
dog.  His  morality  is  dependent  on  his  environment.  Where  his 
life  is  free,  he  has  few  motives  to  immoral  conduct  in  our  sense  of  the 
word;  his  state  might  almost  be  called  ideal.  When  he  is  hunted  and 
hard  pressed,  he  possesses  no  moral  principles  whatever.  His  charac- 
teristic beliefs  are  in  magic  and  demons,  the  motives  to  which  are  found 
in  the  emotions  aroused  by  sickness  and  death.  With  these  beliefs 
are  connected  the  beginnings  of  his  art. 

The  totemic  age  is  the  period  pervaded  by  the  culture  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  ideas  of  the  totem,  now  taken  as  a  group 
name,  now  as  an  indication  of  ancestry,  these  ideas  variously  inter- 
playing.  They  give  rise  to  exogamy,  to  tribal  division  and  organiza- 
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tion  and  to  chieftainship  as  a  regular  institution.  From  the  latter 
conies  the  political  organization  which  culminates  in  the  State,  which 
thus  appears  as  itself  one  of  the  last  products  of  totemic  culture.  We 
have  now  also  organized  warfare  and  new  weapons  for  its  prosecution, 
migrations  of  peoples,  trade  and  barter,  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
by  agricultural  implements,  the  care  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
animal,  sacred  at  the  beginning,  becomes  a  work  animal,  its  cult 
significance  gradually  vanishes,  and  the  totemic  era  passes  over  into 
that  of  heroes  and  gods.  The  culture  of  this  age  is  not  as  uniform  as 
that  of  the  age  preceding.  Wundt  distinguishes  three  stages,  the 
Australian,  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  the  American  and  African. 
Each  has  features  which,  in  Wundt's  view,  derive  from  a  similar 
totemic  basis,  but  there  are  also  marked  differences;  thus,  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  mythology  is  peculiar  in  being  largely  celestial,  and  here  the 
totemic  basis  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  characteristic  of  the  age  of  heroes  and  gods  is  the  predominance 
of  individual  personality.  This  distinguishes  the  hero,  whether  of 
Mdrchen  or  of  saga,  whether  legendary  or  purely  mythical,  from  the 
little  personalized  subjects  of  earlier  myths.  The  god  is  a  fusion  of 
hero  and  demon.  Here  first  we  have  what  Wundt  thinks  may  properly 
be  termed  religion — belief  in  and  worship  of  the  gods.  The  culture 
of  the  age  is  marked  by  many  changes  in  belief  about  the  higher  powers 
and  about  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  and  by  corresponding  changes  in 
economic  life  and  in  society.  Among  its  phenomena  are  the  differen- 
tiation of  classes  and  of  vocations,  the  rise  of  cities,  the  founding  of 
states,  the  development  of  political  and  military  organizations  and  the 
growth  of  the  institution  and  administration  of  law.  Its  relatively 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  art,  as  that  of  the  preceding  age 
was  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  and  as  that  of  more  fully  developed 
humanity  is  science. 

The  trend  of  this  whole  movement  is  to  develop  the  idea  of  man, 
of  the  whole  of  humanity,  as  the  subject  of  culture,  and  to  lead  to  an 
age  in  which  this  idea,  "having  come  to  clear  consciousness,  exercises 
an  influence  on  the  various  phases  of  culture,  and  is  entertained  by 
a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  mankind  to  ensure  its  permanent  effec- 
tiveness." This  age  of  the  development  to  humanity,  in  which  the 
most  civilized  part  of  the  world  now  lives,  has  been  especially  condi- 
tioned by  four  great  factors, — world-empires,  world-culture,  world- 
religions  and  world-history.  The  first  have  disappeared,  the  second 
and  third  remain.  All  together  have  powerfully  influenced  the  growth 
of  the  historical  consciousness  and  have  given  rise  to  various  construe- 
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tions  of  the  philosophy  of  history  from  Augustine  down.  Now  history, 
Wundt  holds,  is  really  an  account  of  mental  life.  Hence  the  direct 
approach  to  a  philosophy  of  history  is  a  psychological  study  of  the 
development  of  mankind,  aiming  to  discover  the  determining  motives 
of  historical  life  and  its  changes,  and  of  interpreting  these  by  reference 
to  the  universal  laws  of  mind.  The  philosophical  interpretation, 
which  has  to  do  with  significance,  thus  rests  on  the  psychological 
interpretation,  that  is,  on  folk-psychology,  which  seeks  to  discover 
the  laws  immanent  in  the  process  of  man's  development. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  most  general  course  of  the  argument. 
The  details  are  a  complicated  tissue  of  ethnological  and  historical  data 
and  hypothesis,  which  only  an  expert  in  this  field  as  competent  as 
Wundt  himself  can  properly  appreciate.  Few  possess  his  erudition 
combined  with  his  psychological  acumen.  He  has,  besides,  the  skill 
to  invest  his  larger  constructions,  partly  perhaps  by  force  of  repetition 
of  assumptions,  with  the  grand  air  of  plausibility.  One  feels  that  the 
course  of  human  development  may  really  have  been  pretty  much  as 
he  describes  it.  Nevertheless,  even  a  somewhat  limited  experience 
of  human  nature  suggests  caution.  La  Rochefoucauld  said  of  human 
actions,  they  are  like  bout-rimes;  we  see  the  end-terms,  but  the  meaning 
depends  on  the  antecedents,  which  may  be  as  various  as  you  please. 
So,  it  seems,  the  very  same  phenomena  of  folk-lore  and  tradition  may 
be  explained  by  very  various  psychological  motives.  We  all  know 
the  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of  totemism.  Wundt 
contends  for  a  totemic  age  and  considers  it  "highly  probable"  that 
the  germs  of  almost  everything  in  advanced  civilization  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  He  bases  this  opinion  largely  on  the  evidence  of  what  he 
regards  as  survivals.  "Surviving  effects  of  totemic  culture,"  he  says, 
"are  everywhere  apparent."  He  mentions  the  sacred  animals  of 
many  ancient  civilized  peoples,  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds  and 
the  examination  of  entrails  among  the  Romans,  and  the  Israelitic 
law  which  forbids  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  certain  animals.  But  is 
it  so  certain  that  these  are  survivals  of  totemism?  Must  we  assume 
that  wherever  an  animal  appears  as  possessing  peculiar,  and  especially 
supernatural,  significance,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  it,  or 
some  other  animal,  was  conceived  as  an  ancestor?  The  human  mind 
would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  plastic  to  supply  other  motives.  Why 
should  not  the  race  have  developed  along  divergent  lines  and  some 
branches  of  it  not  passed  through  the  totemic  stage,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  at  all?  And  there  is  another  reason  for  caution  in 
the  book  itself.  There  is  not  a  single  footnote  from  beginning  to  end 
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and  even  in  the  text  scarcely  any  reference  to  authorities;  in  the  rare 
cases  where  an  author  is  cited,  it  is  usually  with  reference  to  some 
opinion  to  be  rejected.  Unless,  therefore,  one  happens  to  know  the 
facts,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  what  Wundt  states  as  a  fact  is 
generally  accepted  as  such.  Occasionally,  indeed,  one  happens  to 
know  the  contrary,  as,  for  example,  that  the  pious  Puritans  of  New 
England  did  not,  as  Wundt  says  they  did,  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  red  race  (p.  in).  Then,  because  perhaps  of  a  sharp- 
ened sense  for  it  under  present  conditions,  we  are  struck  by  the 
frequency  of  the  'obviously,'  'doubtless'  and  so  forth  of  the  German 
professor  in  the  presence  of  evidence  that  seems  hardly  to  warrant 
the  inference.  Many  illustrations  might  be  cited,  but  one  may  suffice. 
On  p.  220  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  section  on  "The  Origin  of  the 
Fetish."  On  the  same  page,  "the  totemic  origin  of  certain  primitive 
forms  of  fetishes"  is  asserted  as  explaining  the  relation  of  the  fetish 
and  the  psyche.  On  the  page  following  we  read  of  a  restriction  of  the 
meaning  of  fetishism  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  "which  was  probably 
totemic."  This  is  more  cautious.  But  then,  on  p.  227,  we  get  the 
full-flavored  modality;  the  fact,  from  becoming  probable,  has  evolved 
to  certainty,  and  we  learn  that  "fetishism,  in  its  genuine  form,  may 
unquestionably  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  totemic  age."  (Re- 
viewer's italics.)  The  confidence  of  dogmatism  begets  the  uncertainty 
of  scepticism  and  the  suspicion  that  Wundt's  reconstruction  of  human 
history  is,  after  all,  a  more  or  less  ingenious  hypothesis  which  will  in 
turn  give  place  to  others  resting  on  a  securer  foundation. 

The  translation  is  decidedly  good,  and  a  few  changes  would  make  it 
still  better.  The  repeated  use  of  'transpire'  for  'take  place,'  the 
occasional  use  of  'will'  for  'shall,'  the  adoption  of  the  vile  verb  'to 
stress,'  the  solecism  'genericalness,'  and  the  Teutonic  'will-acts'  for, 
anglice, '  voluntary  acts'  or  'acts  of  will,'  are  disfigurements  which  can 
easily  be  removed  in  a  second  edition.  The  only  noted  misprint  is  on 
p.  178  (last  line),  namely,  'He  knew'  for  (presumably)  'We  know.' 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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Kant's    Teleologie.      Door    C.    PEKELHARING.      P.   Noordhoff,  Groningen, 

1916. — pp.  iv,  243. 

The  purpose  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  final  pages  of  the  book,  is  to  show, 
first,  that  Kant  committed  a  serious  methodological  error  in  neglecting  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  aim  or  purpose ;  secondly,  that  his  attempt  to 
systematize  aims  was  foreordained  to  fail,  since,  as  he  himself  states,  everything 
in  nature  can  be  viewed  as  a  means  to  an  end;  and,  thirdly,  that  his  principle 
of  formal  Zweckmassigkeit  (in  the  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft)  led  Kant  into 
serious  error,  which  would  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  realized  that 
this  principle,  instead  of  being  an  independent  and  coordinate  prin- 
ciple, is  simply  a  corollary  of  the  principle  of  causation.  In  the  Intro- 
duction the  author  submits  an  interpretation  of  aim  or  purpose,  which,  in  his 
view,  presents  the  following  characteristics:  (i)  The  improbability  that  the 
result  is  accidentally  produced  by  the  antecedents,  (2)  the  improbability  that  the 
result  is  due  to  an  underlying  physical  cause  or  group  of  physical  causes,  and  (3) 
the  fact  that  the  result  is  of  some  value  to  some  being  (pp.  3,  4).  That  these 
characteristics  may  be  possessed  by  processes  to  which  we  can  not  ascribe 
consciousness  is  genially  admitted  by  the  author;  and  the  limitation  placed 
upon  the  possible  achievements  of  physical  causes  is  in  no  wise  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  (cf.  pp.  108-112)  that  no  limit  must  be  placed  upon  these  causes, 
since  mechanical  and  teleological  explanations  simply  represent  parallel  and 
harmonious  points  of  view,  after  the  manner  of  the  '  double  aspect '  theory  of 
consciousness  and  matter.  This  insight  into  the  nature  of  teleology  was  made 
possible  by  the  work  of  Kant,  though  he  himself  never  attained  to  it.  Along- 
side this  doctrine  of  purpose  the  author  offers  an  interpretation  of  'explana- 
tion '  which,  as  he  contends,  goes  beyond  Kant  in  that  it  makes  his  principle 
of  formal  Zweckmassigkeit  entirely  superfluous.  Man  has  an  a  priori  convic- 
tion of  the  permanent  and  indestructible  identity  of  all  that  exists.  From 
this  conviction  it  follows  that  all  change  is  logical  in  character,  that  the  new 
occurrence  is  simply  the  old  in  a  new  form.  In  other  words,  the  new  is 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  old  plus  the  cause  of  the  change  (cf.  p.  125). 
This  insight  is  gained  by  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  laws  of  nature.  By 
constantly  increasing  the  scope  of  our  generalizations  the  logical  character  of 
all  change  becomes  increasingly  evident.  Since  this  procedure  is  based  upon 
our  antecedent  a  priori  conviction  regarding  identity,  Kant's  principle  of 
formal  Zweckmassigkeit  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  piece  of  useless  machinery. 
But  here  again  it  is  to  Kant's  achievement  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  new 
outlook  upon  the  subject.  The  author's  evident  admiration  for  Kant  would 
be  more  impressive  if  he  himself  had  escaped  the  rationalism  in  which  Kant 
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remained  entangled  and  if  his  book  did  not  so  completely  ignore  the  more 
recent  philosophical  movements  and  discussions  that  have  affected  so  profound- 
ly the  status  of  his  problem. 

B.  H.  BODE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Philosophy  of  William  James.  By  TH.  FLOURNOY.  Authorized  Trans- 
lation by  EDWIN  B.  HOLT  and  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Junior.  New  York,  1917. — 
pp.  vii,  246. 

Commentaries  upon  philosophers  whose  own  writings  are  popular  in  style  are 
likely  to  be  superfluous.  This  book,  however,  is  an  exception.  Many,  though 
recognizing  the  charm  of  James's  personality,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  work 
as  a  psychologist,  have,  on  account  of  the  unmethodical  character  of  his  phil- 
osophical writings,  supposed  that  they  contained  no  coherent  system  of  thought. 
Professor  Flournoy,  on  the  contrary,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  in  them  a 
fairly  well  articulated  philosophy  and  James's  permanent  philosophical 
reputation  will  owe  much  to  this  interpretation  by  his  Swiss  friend.  The 
English  translation  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  employ  James's 
picturesque  terminology  in  his  own  language. 

The  development  of  James's  philosophy,  which  "rests  entirely  upon  his 
psychology"  (p.  209),  is  largely  the  result  of  his  naturally  artistic  temperament 
(which  enabled  him  to  understand  and  portray  all  kinds  of  minds)  combined 
with  the  respect  for  scientific  precision  that  he  learned  from  Agassiz.  The 
latter,  too,  taught  him  to  despise  abstract  generalizations  and  to  love  the 
concrete  and  particular.  His  Swedenborgian  environment  early  turned  his 
attention  to  a  serious  study  of  types  of  religious  experience,  and  Renouvier 
led  him  to  reject  monism.  James's  'pragmatism'  accordingly  emphasizes 
particular  facts  and  definite  consequences,  and  reasons  that  since  man  thinks 
in  order  to  live  his  ideas  have  a  biological  function  by  which  their  truth 
is  to  be  tested.  His  'radical  empiricism'  differs  from  traditional  empiricism 
in  regarding  mental  life  as  originally  a  'stream  of  consciousness'  containing 
both  facts  and  relations.  Truth  is  a  relation  between  elements  within  the 
stream  and  has  no  transcendent  reference.  'Pluralism'  follows — since  the 
stream  contains  great  diversity  of  phenomena — and  'tychism' — since  new 
creations  constantly  arise  within  the  stream  that  viewed  externally  appear  to 
be  chance,  and  which  internally  are  spontaneity  and  freedom.  Here  James 
anticipated  Bergson.  Such  a  view  makes  a  systematic  ethic  impossible,  but 
recognizes  'meliorism';  since  the  stream  is  plastic,  it  is  always  possible  to 
improve  it,  e.  g.  by  seeking  a  moral  equivalent  for  war.  Such  a  view  of  the 
world  excludes  an  idealistic  Absolute,  but  leaves  room  for  a  kind  of  theism. 
The  phenomena  of  religious  experience  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  supersen- 
sible consciousness  (God  or  gods)  exercising  influence  upon  individuals  through 
the  subconsciousness. 

Though  always  sympathetic,  Professor  Flournoy  does  not  conceal  some  of 
James 's  more  serious  defects  as  a  philosopher, — his  superficiality,  his  pluralistic 
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difficulties  with  the  'compounding  of  consciousness,'  and  his  failure  to  appre- 
ciate Kant,  without  whom  Renouvier's  and  his  own  contributions  might  have 
been  impossible  (p.  62,  footnote).  He  also  points  out  that  James  finally 
learned  to  interpret  Hegel  sympathetically  (p.  197). 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

The  Freudian  Wish  and  Its  Place  in  Ethics.     By  EDWIN  B.  HOLT.     New  York, 
1915. — pp.  vii,  212. 

The  title  of  this  essay  is  misleading.  It  is  not  so  much  an  application  of 
Freud's  doctrine  of  the  'wish'  to  ethical  theory  as  it  is  a  contribution  to  be- 
havioristic  psychology  and  the  new  realism.  The  author  had  previously 
developed  a  realistic  theory  of  cognition,  and  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
book  he  modifies  Freud's  conception  of  the  '  wish '  so  as  to  make  it  conform  with 
this  theory  of  his  own.  He  thus  makes  the  rich  empirical  data  of  the  Freudian 
school  available  for  his  own  point  of  view,  and  for  the  new  realism.  He 
proposes  to  substitute  the  'wish'  for  the  'sensation'  as  the  unit  of  psychology. 
The  'wish'  is  defined  as  "a  course  of  action  which  some  mechanism  of  the  body 
is  set  to  carry  out,  whether  it  actually  does  so  or  not,"  which  is  "dependent  on  a 
motor  attitude  of  the  physical  body,  which  goes  over  into  -overt  action  and  con- 
duct when  the  wish  is  carried  into  execution  "  (pp.  3,  4).  The  'wish'  is  more 
dynamic,  concrete,  objective,  and  functional  than  the  'sensation.' 

In  subsequent  chapters  the  writer  attempts  to  describe  the  formation  of 
character  in  the  terminology  of  the  'wish.'  He  succeeds  in  showing  that  some 
phases  of  character  formation  can  be  treated  in  this  way.  As  opposed  to  the 
'sensation'  of  structural  psychology,  which  is  utterly  useless  in  problems  of 
this  kind,  he  makes  a  clear  case  indeed.  But  is  the  'wish'  the  best  substitute 
for  the  '  sensation '?  Many  of  Professor  Holt's  picturesque  illustrations  involve 
relations  between  purposing  personalities  in  social  situations,  and  he  does  not 
succeed  in  doing  justice  to  these  in  terms  of  the  'wish.'  Professor  Holt  really 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  thorough  enough  in  carrying  out  his  own  be- 
havioristic  principles.  For  he  strongly  insists  that  'behavior'  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  reflex  action.  Even  though  behavior  may  be  a  coordina- 
tion of  reflexes,  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  reflexes  alone  would  be  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principles  of  coordination,  and  to  regard  it  too  atomistically;  it  would  be 
to  utilize  the  'bead  theory'  of  causation  that  physics  has  abandoned  (pp.  156 
ff.).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  organization  of  these  reflexes 
(pp.  1 60,  f.).  But  Professor  Holt's  own  account  of  moral  choice  at  times  comes 
perilously  near  to  being  a '  bead-theory '  of  '  wishes.'  To  be  sure,  he  often  speaks 
of  the  '  integration '  of '  wishes,'  and  effectively  contrasts  this  with  '  suppression ' 
and  'dissociation'  which  he  shows  are  pathological  and  immoral.  But  he 
says  nothing  very  definite  about  this  'integration'  except  that  it  involves 
'discrimination.'  But  who  or  what  does  the  discriminating?  The  whole  self? 
He  ought  to  tell  us  how  'wishes'  become  coordinated  or  integrated  into  senti- 
ments and  a  self.  Though  it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  the  '  wish '  because 
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it  has  not  been  successfully  applied  to  the  larger  problems  of  conduct  in  this 
popular  sketch,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Professor  Holt  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  'wish'  is  as  promising  a  tool  of  analysis  for  the  psychology  of  ethics 
as  the  'instinct,'  'emotion,'  'sentiment'  and  'self  of  McDougall  and  Shand. 

With  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book  the  undersigned  finds  him- 
self largely  in  sympathy.  The  moral  life  of  course  does  somehow  go  on  in  the 
behavior  of  organisms,  and  to  show  how  it  develops  from  reflexes  has  been  a 
momentous  problem  ever  since  Spencer.  If  Professor  Holt  can  ultimately 
succeed  in  making  moral  conduct,  including  selfhood  and  personality,  intel- 
igible  in  terms  of  behaviorism  he  will  achieve  a  splendid  triumph  both  for  the 
new  psychology  and  the  new  realism.  This  book  is  at  least  extremely  thought- 
provoking,  and  it  is  written  in  a  facile  style  that  makes  it  thoroughly  delightful 
reading. 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Development  of  Personality.  A  Phase  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  By 
BROTHER  CHRYSOSTOM,  F.S.C.  Philadelphia,  John  Joseph  McVey,  1916. — 
pp.  xxi,  379. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  protestant  layman  will  find  the  terminology  of 
this  book  somewhat  strange  he  cannot  fail  to  apprehend  the  sincerity  and  the 
learning  of  the  author.  The  introduction  by  Thomas  W.  Churchill  reminds 
the  reader  that  religious  teaching  has  gradually  been  excluded  from  the  public 
school  until  many  serious  students  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  generation 
unschooled  in  reverence  and  unselfish  devotion.  Of  the  five  sections  of  this 
book,  the  first  recites  the  Roman  Catholic  criticism  of  the  secular  training  of 
teachers  and  maintains  that  the  religious  novitiate  is  a  much  better  preparation 
for  teaching  and  for  the  development  of  personality.  The  second  section  dis- 
cusses religious  faith  and  its  value  for  the  teacher.  The  third  pursues  the 
same  subject  in  a  chapter  called  "  Biological  Aspects  of  Faith  "  and  in  another, 
"  Psychological  Aspects  of  Faith."  The  substance  of  both  these  chapters  is 
familiar  notwithstanding  the  strange  sound  of  the  titles.  In  the  fourth  section 
another  aspect  of  the  training  of  the  religious  teacher  is  introduced  in  the  study 
of  the  psychology  and  educational  value  of  meditation.  A  final  section  is 
devoted  to  the  superior  training  for  social  life  which  the  religious  novitiate 
secures  through  its  "detachment  from  worldly  goods,  subjection  of  the  flesh 
to  the  spirit,  submission  of  the  will  to  lawful  authority,  and  all  for  God's  sake" 
(p.  59).  Probably  a  majority  of  those  who  read  the  book  will  be  convinced  by 
the  temper  and  humanity  of  the  author  rather  than  by  his  logic.  To  the 
critical  mind  the  practice  of  introducing  a  quotation  to  prove  a  point  which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  proved  by  experimental  evidence  only  will  be 
irritating  but  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  With  the  main  thesis  that 
personality  is  best  developed  by  contact  with  religious  attitudes  very  few 
would  quarrel. 

H.    G.    TOWNSEND. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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Les  problemes  de  la  langue  a  la  lumiere  d'une  theorie  novelk.    ALBERT  SECHE- 

HAYE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLII,  7,  pp.  1-31. 

The  point  of  departure  for  modern  linguistics  was  a  work  by  Franz  Bopp, 
published  in  1816,  on  the  subject  of  the  common  ancestry  of  all  Indo-European 
languages.  He  was  followed  by  a  group  of  romanticists  who  interpreted  the 
history  of  language  poetically.  They  believed  that  a  primitive  golden  age 
when  speech  was  pure  passed  into  a  period  of  decadence,  which  was  marked  by 
a  disfigured  and  corrupted  speech.  The  neogrammarians  who  flourished  about 
1875  treated  language  more  scientifically,  but  their  point  of  view  was  abstract; 
setting  the  'matter'  of  language  over  against  the  work  of  the  human  mind, 
they  were  interested  only  in  the  automatic  process  by  which  phonetic  sounds 
are  transformed.  In  1896  through  a  renewed  interest  in  psychological  inter- 
pretation language  was  connected  with  the  human  mind  and  will.  This  was 
an  important  step  forward,  but  the  specific  nature  of  language  had  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  fundamental  work  in  defining  the  meaning  and  rela- 
tions of  the  science  of  language  has  been  done  by  the  scholar  Ferdinand  de 
Saussure.  His  theory  is  in  a  sense  a  correction  and  development  of  the  theory 
of  Whitney,  the  American  student  of  Sanskrit,  as  it  is  expressed  in  his  work 
The  Life  of  Language.  Saussure's  doctrine  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  seven 
theses  or  principles  which  constitute  a  logical  development.  The  first  dis- 
tinguishes speech  (parole),  the  individual,  occasional,  and  particular  expression 
of  thought,  from  language  (langue),  the  social  institution,  the  sum  of  the  con- 
ventions and  laws  imposed  by  a  community  upon  speech  to  insure  intelligibility. 
The  second  assigns  language  to  the  class  of  semiological  institutions,  or  systems 
of  signs,  employed  by  a  community;  the  third  defines  all  semiology  as  essen- 
tially a  science  of  values.  Values  are  either  natural  or  arbitrary;  the  signs 
of  language  are  in  the  main  arbitrary.  The  fourth  insists  that  both  the 
phonetic  sounds  of  language  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent  exist  only  as 
members  of  a  closely  coherent  system  of  values,  and  that  the  relative  character 
of  signs  in  the  system  is  more  important  than  their  intrinsic  quality.  These 
first  four  theses  expound  the  nature  of  language;  the  other  three  deal  with  its 
evolution.  The  fifth  states  that  because  language  contains  much  that  is 
arbitrary  and  illogical,  mind  cannot  easily  modify  its  forms;  but  that,  exactly 
because  of  this  irrational  element,  it  is  easily  affected  by  agencies  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanism  of  language,  as,  for  example,  such  an  exter- 
nal circumstance  as  the  war.  In  the  sixth  Saussure  insists  upon  the  distinction 
between  two  types  of  problems, — the  synchronous,  that  is,  those  regarding 
organized  systems  and  states  of  language,  those  of  the  traditional  grammar, 
and  the  diachronous,  problems  concerning  the  changes  and  development  of 
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language.  Finally  Saussure  asserts  that  at  any  given  moment  the  state  of  a 
language  is  like  a  position  in  chess,  it  is  an  accidental  arrangement  of  its  ele- 
ments, its  elements  being  the  arbitrary  combinations  of  sounds  and  ideas. 
The  main  contribution  of  Saussure  to  linguistics  is  the  distinction  he  draws 
between  arbitrary  value  given  to  language  by  the  blind  action  of  the  com- 
munity, and  rational  expression,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  living  speech  of  the 
individual,  in  place  of  the  old  false  distinction  between  the  physiological  and 
psychical  elements  in  language.  He  has  laid  a  secure  foundation  for  linguis- 
tics, but  his  suggestions  regarding  the  logical  elements  in  language  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out. 

KATHERINE  E.  GILBERT. 

The  International  Idea.     E.  CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXVII,  3, 
pp. 273-293. 

I.  Nationality  and  Internationally.  Roughly,  there  are  three  points  of 
view  as  regards  internationality:  the  first  conceives  of  nations  as  discrete, 
individual  entities;  the  second  dreams  of  an  absolute  union  of  all  nations  in 
one;  the  third  sees  the  good  points  in  both  the  other  views,  and  conceives  of 
each  nation  as  a  numerator  of  nationality  standing  over  a  common  denomi- 
nator of  internationality.  Nature  can  be  relied  on  to  preserve  all  the  traits 
of  national  character  peculiar  to  a  people;  man  can  bend  his  efforts  without 
caution  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  common,  universal  tendencies.  The 
indispensable  method  of  doing  this  is  to  get  men  to  conceive  the  international 
idea,  to  think  more  internationally.  There  are  two  agencies  which,  when 
properly  managed,  will  accomplish  this  end, — travel  and  education.  By 
these  the  young  mind  will  be  given  an  international  bent;  it  will  be  equipped 
linguistically,  socially,  and  materially  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  inter- 
nationalism. II.  War  and  Law.  Everybody  believes  it  is  better  to  settle 
international  disputes  by  arbitration  than  by  war;  the  misgivings  are  all  on 
the  practical  side.  In  reality  two  things  only  are  necessary, — faith  and  work. 
Faith  does  not  mean  blind  or  visionary  trust,  but  a  faith  that  recognizes  that 
force  is  the  ultimate  argument  of  humanity,  the  sanction  of  law.  The  real 
question  is,  however,  how  can  force  be  properly  applied?  Now  'rowdyism' 
in  the  community  of  nations  will  pass  away  just  as  individual  'rowdyism' 
has  within  nations.  For  this  three  things  are  required, — laws,  a  tribunal,  and 
a  sanction  or  force.  The  laws  and  the  tribunal  to  make  them,  are  the  least 
difficult;  the  difficulty  is  to  insure  that  the  laws  will  be  obeyed.  The  league 
of  peace  might  give  us  assurance  but  for  two  defects,  liability  to  intrigue,  and 
lack  of  plans.  A  military  power  must  be  provided  for,  not  made  up  of  sep- 
arate quotas  from  different  nations,  each  reflecting  the  color  and  prejudice 
of  its  own  people,  but  made  up  of  men  chosen  and  trained  in  such  a  way  that 
their  private  interests  are  lost  in  their  common  work.  In  this  way  the  world 
could  be  ruled  by  law  with  force  behind  it.  III.  An  International  Language. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  ideal  of  internationalism,  there  must  be  an  inter- 
national language.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  an 
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ad  hoc  language  like  Esperanto,  but  an  international  council  might  be  appointed 
to  select  one  of  the  existing  languages,  and  make  it  universal.  Such  a  scheme 
could  be  put  into  operation  in  one  generation,  learned  by  each  school  child 
simultaneously  with  his  native  tongue,  since  children  can  learn  two  languages 
almost  as  easily  as  one.  IV.  Standardization.  Overstandardization,  or  a 
dead  level  of  similarity,  would  be  an  evil,  but  certain  changes  might  be  made 
in  existing  international  differences  with  beneficial  results:  one  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  might  be  easily  universalized;  the  coinage  of  each 
country  might  be  accepted  in  all;  together  with  the  national,  international 
stamps  might  be  used;  and  laws  might  be  made  more  uniform.  V.  An  Inter- 
national Party.  One  factor  of  importance  for  the  international  ideal  is  to  have 
a  great  leader.  "He  is  a  matter  for  fate  and  for  opportunity."  But  once 
here  he  must  have  a  machine  to  work  with,  an  international  party.  Suppose 
such  a  party  were  interested  in  the  limitation  of  national  armaments.  It 
might  ask  the  candidates  for  the  various  legislative  bodies, — "Are  you  in  favor 
of  such  and  such  a  scheme  for  the  limitation  of  armaments,  provided  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  agrees  to  (he  same?  "  In  this  way  it  could  appeal  directly  and 
forcibly  to  the  people  themselves.  What  would  be  needed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  party  would  be, — organization,  men  of  ability,  and  money. 
These,  joined  to  inspiration  and  hard  work,  could  soon  produce  an  interna- 
tional body  the  weight  of  whose  opinion  would  be  felt  in  all  the  council  cham- 
bers of  the  world. 

F.  W.  A.  MILLER. 

Bergsonism  in  England.    J.  W.  SCOTT.     Monist,  XXVII,  2,  pp.  179-204. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Bergson  that  he  attacks  problems,  not  other  people's 
solutions  of  them.  There  is  thus  a  freshness  about  his  work.  What,  he  asks, 
can  we  make  of  the  world  as  reported  by  the  sciences?  It  seems  apparent  to 
Bergson  that  the  universe  was  and  is  created  by  that  spiritual  energy  which 
we  see  forcing  itself  forward  in  evolution.  But  how  does  such  a  view  differ 
from  that  of  T.  H.  Green?  Both  say  that  the  universe  is  conscious  and  is  the 
product  of  its  consciousness;  both  that  it  is  an  active  or  willing,  and  not  a 
conceptual,  consciousness.  Bergson  appeals  from  the  intellect;  Green  accepts 
it  critically.  They  differ,  however,  in  their  doctrine  of  time.  For  Green  the 
universe  is  finished,  perfect;  change,  and  therefore  time,  are  appearance.  For 
Bergson  the  world  is  ever  new,  ever  changing;  time  is  of  its  essence.  Bergson 
cannot,  therefore,  affirm  a  God,  enduring  in  perfection,  or  an  immortality  out 
of  time.  As  for  freedom,  it  exists  for  Green  in  the  intellectual  act  of  summoning 
the  series  of  past  spatial  events  into  the  present.  Bergson  denies  space;  for 
him  there  is  no  such  series  of  events.  The  latter  interpenetrate,  and  their 
interpenetration  is  time.  By  summoning  ourselves  together  we  feel  this  unity 
— we  are  free.  Bergson's  weakness  here  is  in  rejecting  the  intellect  in  his 
search  for  truth.  Green  trusts  the  instrument  he  is  using.  Yet  Bergson  is 
among  the  few  who  see  the  real  issue  regarding  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  found 
in  choice;  it  is  the  affirmation  of  the  whole  self  in  action.  But  in  the  space- 
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reality  which  Bergson  denies  is  found  the  very  stuff  and  fiber  of  the  moral 
life.     For  him  the  moral  point  of  view  is,  therefore,  not  real. 

ALLEN  J.  THOMAS. 

Rousseau's  Doctrine  of  the  Right  to  Believe.     NORMAN  WILDE.     Mind,  N.S., 

XXVI,  101,  pp.  12-29. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Rousseau's  life  drove  him  into  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
which  had  been  for  him  since  his  youth  a  wonderful  dream-world  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reality.  This  identification  of  his  dream-world  with  reality 
is  the  explanation  of  his  temperamental  optimism  which  becomes  explicit  in 
his  belief  in  God.  To  appreciate  emotionally  God's  gloriously  beautiful  world 
was,  for  Rousseau,  to  pray.  He  believed  in  a  future  life  wherein  God's  justice 
demanded  that  virtue  be  completed  by  happiness.  He  believed  in  the  freedom 
of  man's  immaterial  soul — a  freedom  based  on  man's  spontaneous  intelligence 
and  power  of  choice.  This  spontaneity  of  the  mind  is  illustrated  both  by 
Rousseau's  theory  of  knowledge  and  his  theory  of  conduct.  Morality  is 
merely  the  self-expression  of  a  nature  fundamentally  good.  He  believes  in 
a  conscience  which  is  "an  innate  principle  of  justice  and  virtue."  This  seems 
like  the  moral  sense  philosophy  of  Shaftsbury.  His  world-view  is  in  outline 
identical  with  that  of  Deism.  With  Rousseau  it  is  not  a  case  of  accepting  an 
idea,  but  of  being  possessed  by  it.  In  his  founding  conviction  upon  theory 
and  in  his  emphasis  upon  useful  knowledge  Rousseau  approaches  pragmatism. 
Still  he  is  not  pragmatic.  He  believes  in  an  objective  truth  and  contends  only 
for  the  right  to  believe  where  objective  and  conclusive  evidence  is  lacking. 
At  such  times  he  trusts  himself  to  an  'instinct  of  the  soul.'  We  could  trust 
this  instinct,  he  believes,  if  only  we  could  get  back  to  our  original  simplicity  of 
vision.  He  is  more  akin  to  the  faith  philosophers  than  to  pragmatism;  but 
his  real  place  is  with  the  Platonizing  intuitionists. 

ALLEN  J.  THOMAS. 

L'idealisme  positif.     DR.  GRASSET.     Rev.  Ph.,  XLII,  3,  pp.  245-270. 

Positive  Idealism  treats  of  the  relations  and  laws  which  govern  phe- 
nomena, but  not  of  substances.  The  positive  method,  however,  can 
be  applied  only  to  phenomena  which  are  absolutely  determined,  and  psychic 
phenomena,  it  is  said,  are  not  absolutely  determined.  How,  then,  is  a  posi- 
tive science  of  man  possible?  The  reply  is  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  determinism.  Biological  determinism  differs  from  physico-chemical  deter- 
minism. Human  determinism,  likewise,  is  different  from  general  biological 
determinism.  Human  acts  are  determined,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  physico- 
chemical  sense  or  even  in  a  general  biological  sense.  The  positive  method 
should  be  both  introspective  and  objective.  Positive  Idealism  should  deal 
with  the  functions  of  living  man,  not  with  the  anatomy  of  the  dead  body. 
Anatomically,  man's  brain  is  much  like  that  of  other  animals,  but  functionally  f 
it  is  very  different.  There  are  three  orders  of  laws:  physico-chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  human.  Man  is  subject,  of  course,  to  physico-chemical  laws  and  also 
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to  biological  laws,  which  involve  biological  teleology.  But  man  is  also  gov- 
erned by  special  human  laws.  Man  differs  from  the  animals  in  intellectual 
superiority,  and  in  the  power  to  progress  indefinitely.  It  is  a  law  of  humanity 
that  each  individual  should  aid  in  this  progress.  The  reactions  of  man  to 
biological  laws  are  different  from  the  reactions  of  animals.  The  acts  of  animals 
are  necessary.  In  the  acts  of  man  there  is  a  certain  contingency,  the  possibility 
of  direct  intervention  with  the  activity  of  the  psychic  neurone.  As  this  func- 
tion is  composed  of  unknown  elements,  human  decisions  can  not  be  foreseen. 
The  act  of  man  is  free.  Man  obeys  his  biological  laws  only  when  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  Human  liberty,  however,  is  not  the  freedom  of  indifference,  and  the 
free  act  is  not  an  act  without  a  cause.  As  Duprat  has  said,  liberty  should 
be  reconciled  with  determinism;  but  this  determinism  should  be  self-deter- 
minism, not  determinism  from  without.  Positive  Idealism  includes  all  that 
is  susceptible  of  a  positive  treatment  in  psychology,  ethics,  sociology  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  logic.  These  laws  are  a  priori,  and  indeed  are  the 
condition  of  experience.  Yet  they  are  established  by  introspection,  which  is  a 
scientific  method.  Man  is  bound  to  his  biological  laws  only  by  a  moral  obli- 
gation. Hence  arise  the  ideas  of  responsibility  and  duty.  These  ideas  can 
not  be  based  upon  general  science.  Only  by  considering  the  science  of  man 
apart  from  general  science  can  we  give  to  ethics  a  scientific  basis.  Meta- 
physics and  religion  remain  outside  the  field  of  Positive  Idealism.  Positive 
Idealism  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  metaphysics  and  religion.  It  admits 
the  metaphysical  psychic  fact  and  the  religious  psychic  fact,  both  of  which  it 
studies  and  utilizes.  But  Positive  Idealism  is  not  concerned  with  the  origins 
nor  with  the  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  religion.  Positive  Idealism  is 
positive  because  it  is  based  on  the  scientific  method;  it  is  idealistic  because  it 
refers  the  object  to  the  subject.  There  is  an  indissoluble  unity  of  thought  and 
action.  As  Fouillee  has  said,  every  state  of  consciousness  is  idea  and  also 
force.  Positive  Idealism  has  the  authority  and  the  value  of  a  science. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 

The  Present  Status  of  the   Unconscious.     GUSTAVE  A.  FEINGOLD.     Monist, 

XXVII,  2,  pp.  205-233. 

The  interests  of  those  who  write  about  the  unconscious  are  various;  those 
of  one  class  of  writers  are  metaphysical,  those  of  a  second,  practical.  A  third 
group  comprises  psychologists  who  are  seeking  the  'what'  and  'how'  of  sub- 
conscious activity.  Leibniz  was  the  first  in  his  conception  of  the  petites 
Perceptions  to  formulate  definitely  the  theory  of  the  subconscious.  Among 
modern  writers  there  is  a  great  disparity  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  term  subconscious  is  used  in  widely  different  senses.  How- 
ever, two  general  theories  may  be  distinguished:  the  psychical  and  the  physio- 
logical. Freud,  Sidis,  andjanet  are  the  chief  exponents  of  the  former,  declaring 
that  the  subconscious  is  dissociated  consciousness.  Pierce,  Jastrow  and 
Ribot  are  representatives  of  the  latter,  maintaining  that  the  explanation  of 
unconscious  phenomena  must  be  sought  in  neural  processes.  Freud  suggests 
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that  latent  perceptions  should  be  denoted  by  the  term  unconscious.  He  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  latent  ideas,  the  'fore-conscious'  and  the  'unconscious' 
which,  meeting  resistance,  do  not  penetrate  consciousness,  however  strong  they 
may  be.  Sidis  gives  three  definitions  of  the  subconscious,  the  medico-popular, 
the  metaphyscial  and  the  scientific,  respectively.  According  to  him  the  sub- 
conscious may  be  of  three  types;  desultory,  synthetic  or  recognitive.  What  is 
commonly  called  subconscious  he  would  call  conscious,  while  that  which  is 
commonly  called  conscious  he  would  call  the  self-conscious.  The  subcon- 
scious self  is  only  a  power  of  mental  life.  Dual  personality  is  explained  as 
follows:  When  a  sufficient  number  of  submerged  moments  of  consciousnesses 
have  accumulated  they  tend  to  become  synthesized,  to  break  forth  into 
attentive  consciousness.  This  secondary  consciousness  appears  as  a  new  and 
independent  personality.  Clearly  Freud  and  Sidis  have  essentially  the  same 
viewpoint,  neither  offering  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  light  of  the  fundamen- 
tal postulate  of  psychology, — namely,  that  'every  psychosis  has  its  neurosis.' 
Sidis  seems  completely  out  of  harmony  with  this  postulate  in  his  attack  on  the 
theory  of  unconscious  cerebration.  He  maintains  that  the  subconscious  must 
be  considered  not  as  'an  unconscious  physiological  automaton,'  but  as  'a 
secondary  self.' — In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  instances  of  so-called  intel- 
ligent actions  which  are  unaccompanied  by  consciousness  perhaps  a  better 
explanation  than  that  of  unconscious  consciousness  can  be  found.  The  case 
of  a  person  who,  absorbed  in  a  magazine,  yet  picks  his  way  safely  through 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  strong  association 
bonds  have  been  formed  in  the  past  between  the  visual  and  motor  centers  so 
that  response  to  visual  impressions  is  discharged  through  the  path  of  least 
resistance  without  reaching  the  association  centers.  The  physiological  theory 
of  the  unconscious,  generally  stated,  holds  that  the  subconscious  is  purely 
physiological.  Miinsterberg,  Ribot,  and  Jastrow  subscribe  to  this  view.  Ac- 
cording to  Irving  King  likewise,  the  subconscious  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  neural  dispositions.  The  subconscious  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  dim  con- 
sciousness but,  in  King's  words,  as  a  physical  mass  of  neural  dispositions, 
tensions  and  actual  processes  which  are  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  organized. 
Morton  Prince  conceives  the  problem  of  the  unconscious  as  one  of  memory. 
Memory  is  composed  of  three  factors — registration,  conservation  and  reproduc- 
tion. The  conception  of  conservation  as  a  physical  residuum  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  whenever  we  have  a  mental  experience  of  any  sort  some  trace 
is  left  in  the  neurones  of  the  brain.  The  neurones  have  become  organized  into 
a  functioning  system  corresponding  to  the  system  of  mental  states  which 
accompany  the  original  experience.  Hence  when  the  original  ideas  are  re- 
produced in  the  form  of  memory  it  is  because  there  is  a  refunctioning  of  the 
physiological  neural  process.  Hypnotism,  crystal  gazing,  and  automatic  writ- 
ing can  all  be  explained  on  this  basis.  In  accordance  then  with  the  psycho- 
physiological  theory  of  memory  we  may  define  the  unconscious  as  the  brain 
residua, — the  neurograms  in  which  the  experiences  of  life  are  conserved.  At 
present  there  are,  then,  three  theories  of  the  unconscious  before  us;  the  psycho- 
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metaphysical,  the  psychophysiological  with  metaphysical  leanings  and  the 
psychoneurological  with  scientific  leanings.  The  first  view,  which  is  held  by 
such  writers  as  von  Hartman,  Myers,  Delboeuf,  and  which  declares  that  the 
whole  universe  is  permeated  with  consciousness,  can  obviously  lead  nowhere. 
The  second,  held  explicitly  or  implicitly  by  Freud,  Sidis,  Prince,  Lloyd-Morgan 
and  Janet,  maintains  "that  there  is  consciousness  in  all  organisms,  only  it  is 
not  conscious  of  itself."  The  third  which  asserts  that  neurological  modifica- 
tions are  the  essential  factors  of  conscious  and  unconscious  phenomena  is  held 
by  writers  like  Ribot,  Pierce,  Jastrow  and  King.  There  is  no  doubt  which 
view  will  appeal  to  scientists  as  leading  to  a  greater  extension  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

VIRGINIA  BAKER. 

L'idee  initiate  de  la  philosophic  de  Descartes,    A.  ESPINAS.     Rev.  de  Met., 

XXIV,  3,  pp.  253-278. 

Descartes 's  first  studies,  after  leaving  La  Fleche,  were  mathematical.  He 
seems  to  have  been  led  into  philosophy  by  reading  a  treatise  by  St.  Augustine, 
De  Utilitate  credendi.  He  brought  to  philosophy,  as  a  result  of  these  early 
studies,  a  mathematical  ideal.  The  methodic  doubt  which  he  employed  was 
not  directed  primarily  to  political  or  religious  matters,  but  rather  to  physics 
and  cosmology.  The  school  taught  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  and  an  attack 
upon  Aristotelian  physics  was  an  attack  upon  the  social  order.  This  is  why 
his  reformation  of  physics  was  a  serious  matter.  The  doctrine  of  the  autom- 
atism of  the  animals  was  an  early  product  of  his  new  method.  It  came  to 
him  when  he  discovered  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  and  of  mathe- 
matics to  physics;  it  was  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  mechanism,  which  opposed 
bare  extension  to  pure  thought.  The  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  animals  have 
sensitive  souls  offered  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. Descartes 's  theory  was  consonant  with  Christian  spiritualism  which 
demanded  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  personality  and  human  liberty  take  the 
place  of  the  pantheistic  hylozoism  of  the  Greeks.  It  simplified  cosmology, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  made  the  human  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  body,  connected  with  it  only  by  a  passing  tie.  Pascal  is  said 
by  Baillet  to  have  admired  the  doctrine  of  animal  automatism  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Cartesian  system.  In  the  Regulae  Descartes  laid  down  the 
method  which  was  to  guide  him.  He  there  remarks  that  only  mathematical 
knowledge  is  certain;  this  is  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  objects  and  the 
order  in  which  they  can  be  arranged.  If  we  could  follow  such  a  method, 
proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  avoiding  all  judgment  on 
matters  not  so  deduced,  we  would  avoid  all  error  and  there  is  no  truth  to  which 
we  could  not  attain.  Since  order  and  measure  may  be  attributed  to  all  things 
one  can  conceive  a  universal  mathematics.  This  identification  of  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  method  rests  upon  a  metaphysical  dogma.  This 
dogma  is  the  doctrine  of  simple  natures,  or  essences,  innate  truths,  pure  forms 
grasped  by  intuition,  out  of  which  all  complex  natures  are  constituted.  The 
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forms  which  objects  imprint  upon  sense  are  either  simple  or  complex,  and  it  is 
possible  for  thought  to  reduce  the  complex  forms  to  the  simple  forms.  Those 
who  hold  that  Descartes 's  doctrine  of  limiting  our  efforts  to  what  is  within  our 
power  foreshadows  Kantian  'criticism'  are  mistaken;  Descartes  was  objecting 
to  magic,  astrology,  and  alchemy.  Descartes  believed  that  he  was  directly 
dealing  with  the  absolute  when  he  enumerated  in  the  Regulae  the  avenues  and 
stages  which  lead  to  the  absolute  through  the  simple  natures. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

Principes  fondamentaux  pour  la  sociologie  mecanique.    A.  PORTUONDO.     Rev. 

Ph.,  XLII,  3,  pp.  219-244. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  social  phenom- 
ena. It  is  the  first  chapter  of  a  book,  Apuntes  de  Mecdnica  Social,  published 
at  Madrid.  In  social  mechanics  we  regard  society  simply  as  a  system  of 
individuals  and  collections  of  individuals  upon  whom  are  exercised  psychic 
forces.  In  this  study  we  select  one  particular  social  situation  which  we 
abstract  from  all  related  situations,  and  treat  singly.  There  is  at  a  given 
moment  in  each  individual  an  ensemble  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  habits  of  willing. 
In  every  social  group  there  is  a  like  ensemble.  The  'position'  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  group  in  a  given  situation  at  a  given  moment  is  the  ensemble,  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  group,  of  all  the  psychic  phenomena  relating  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  social  '  position '  of  an  individual  can  be  symbolized  by  a  point  in 
space;  the  'position'  of  a  group  by  a  system  of  points.  When  the  'position' 
of  an  individual  changes,  there  is  a  certain  movement  in  a  certain  direction. 
The  movement  of  a  group  is  the  totality  of  the  movements  within  the  group. 
Social  statics  is  the  study  of  the  case  in  which  social  forces  balance  each  other 
and  there  is  no  change.  Social  dynamics  is  the  study  of  the  case  in  which  a 
change  is  produced.  Just  as  we  can  in  mechanics  theoretically  predict  move- 
ments if  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  initial  state  and  of  all  the  forces  concerned, 
so  in  a  completed  social  mechanics  we  could  predict  changes  if  we  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  initial  state  and  of  the  forces  concerned.  Mechanics  is 
based  upon  the  law  of  inertia.  Every  body  tends  to  continue  its  present  state 
of  rest  or  its  present  state  of  movement  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  If  there 
is  a  change  from  this  state  of  rest  or  uniform  movement,  we  infer  the  existence 
of  some  external  force.  Let  us  apply  this  idea  to  social  mechanics.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  consider  an  individual  who  is  in  a  state  of  repose  in 
regard  to  a  certain  situation.  If  the  '  position '  of  this  individual  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  subsequently  changes,  we  infer  the  existence  of  some  psychic 
force  acting  upon  the  individual.  The  individual  is  the  point  of  application 
of  the  force.  With  the  ultimate  nature  of  this  process  we  are  not  concerned. 
In  mechanics  there  is  an  equality  of  action  and  reaction.  In  such  a  case  the 
masses  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  ratio  of  the  accelerations,  m/m'  —  v'/v. 
Likewise  in  social  mechanics  when  an  individual  is  acted  upon  by  another 
individual  or  by  a  group,  the  first  individual  reacts  with  an  equal  intensity 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  masses  of  the  elements  concerned  are  in  an 
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inverse  ratio  to  the  ratio  of  the  changes  effected.  In  social  mechanics  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  character  of  the  actions,  but  only  with  the  directions 
and  intensities  of  forces  and  with  their  points  of  application.  Everything  to 
which  the  individual  pays  attention  is  an  effective  psychic  force.  The  force 
must  be  adapted  to  the  social  element  effected.  The  intensity  of  the  force 
depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  this  social  element. 

MELVIN  RIGG. 

The  Meaning  of  the  "  Universe."     (I)  CHARLES  E.  HOOPER.     Mind,  N.S., 

XXVI,  102,  pp.  129-145. 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  seeking  a  definition  of  the  universe;  for  the  idea  is 
commonly  and  confidently  used.  As  a  preliminary  definition  one  may  take 
"the  whole  reality  to  which  our  thoughts  have  partial  access."  By  universe 
we  mean  a  totality  of  real  thought-objects,  considered  under  four  aspects: 
Space,  Time,  as  possessing  Natural  Characters,  and  as  under  Natural  Causa- 
tion. Space  and  time,  taken  in  the  concrete  non-mathematical  sense,  are  real 
aspects  of  the  objective  world.  Everything,  including  Kantian  noumena 
and  the  Spencerian  Unknowable,  is  a  thought -object.  Reality  means  having 
a  place  in  space  and  time.  Its  opposite  is  mental  figment,  not  appearance,  for 
what  is  real  may  appear.  There  are,  therefore,  no  degrees  of  reality,  although 
there  are  degrees  of  truth.  A  more  formal  definition  of  the  universe  would 
be  'a  real  and  self -sufficient  thought-object,  which  contains  all  other  real 
thought-objects,  both  self-significant  and  symbolic.'  Our  earlier  definition 
used  the  idea  of  aspects.  Different  aspects  in  physical  things  are  founded  not 
only  in  differences  of  view-point,  but  also  in  differences  in  the  object;  thus  a 
sphere  of  uniform  surface,  texture,  and  color  would  be  the  same  from  any  view- 
point. This  notion  of  aspect  can  be  applied  to  the  universe  itself. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 
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